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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT'S 
WRITINGS 


(Arranged Chronologically) 


Tue following bibliography is not abolutely complete to date, but it includes 
practically all of Mr. Grandgent’s writings during his professorate at Harvard. 
Earlier articles have been wittingly omitted; some later ones are no longer 
available. For instance, the minutes of the local Dante Society, 1928, mention 
a poem on the leaning tower of Bologna. It has been misplaced or lost. Again, 
for a meeting of citizens, in Fanueil Hall, called when Italy entered the War, 
Mr. Grandgent composed and read a poem, so enthusiastically received that 
the manuscript was at once borrowed by a listener that he might set the words 
to music. This too has disappeared, apparently for ever —G.L.L. 


Italian Grammar (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1887). 

Revised and enlarged in 1896, 1904, 1909, and notably in 1915 when 
it was provided with new exercises and a vocabulary by Dr. (now 
President) E. H. Wilkins. 

Vowel Measurements (Baltimore, 1890). 

Reprinted from PMLA v, ii (1890), supplement. 

Materials for French Composition (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1891). 
Reprinted 1896, 1897. 

Italian Composition (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1891). 

Revised edition 1904. 

German and English Sounds (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1892). 
“A detailed study of two individual dialects.” 

Dialect N otes.—Passim, esp. 1 iv, vi, vii, (1892-4). 

“Observations upon Method in the Teaching of Modern Languages,”’ in 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages: papers on the value and on 
methods of modern language instruction. By A. Marshall Elliott, 
Calvin Thomas, E. S. Joynes, W. T. Hewitt, F. C. de Sumichrast, 
A. Lodeman, F. M. Warren, E. H. Babbitt, C. H. Grandgent, O. B. 
Super, C. F. Kroeh, W. Stuart Macgowan, H. C. G. von Jagemann 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1893). 

Off and On (Cambridge, 1893).—Published by the Phonetic Section of 
the Modern Language Association of America. 

A Short French Grammar (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894). 
Reprinted 1896, 1898, 1908. 

French Lessons and Exercises to be used with Grandgent’s Short French 
Grammar. First year’s course for schools (Boston: Heath & Co., 1894). 

Selections for French Composition (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1895). 
Reprinted in 1903. 
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English in America (Marburg in Hessen, 1895). 

Reprinted from Die Neueren Sprachen 11 (1925), 443-467, 520-533: 
with “bemerkungen” by A. Rambeau. 

From Franklin to Lowell; a Century of New England Pronunciation 
(Baltimore, 1899).—Reprinted from PMLA, xiv (1899), 207-239. 
The Essentials of French Grammar (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1900). 

Revised with English-French vocabulary 1903. 
Dante and St. Paul.—In Romania, v, (1902), 14-27. 

Cato and Elijah (Baltimore, 1902). 

Reprinted from PMLA, xvn, i (1902), pp. 71-90. 

An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old Provengal (Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1905.—Revised edition 1909). 

Is Modern Language Teaching a Failure? (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1907). 

An address before the joint session of the classical and modern 

language conferences at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 28, 1907. 

An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1907). 

La divina commedia; edited and annotated by C. H. Grandgent. Three 
volumes. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1909-1913). 

Il Contributo americano agli Studi danteschi. 

In Giornale dantesco, xvi1t (1910), 45. 

The N. E. A. Phonetic Alphabet with a Review of the Whipple Experi- 
ments, by Raymond Weeks, James W. Bright, Charles H. Grandgent. 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The New Era Printing Co., 1912). 

Chanticleer. 

In Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman 

Kittredge (Boston and London: Ginn & Co., 1913), pp. 67-72. 

The Dark Ages... “an epoch... beginning with or shortly after the 
French revolution...” In PMLA, xxvu (1913), Appendix, pp. 
xlii-lxx.—The President’s address delivered Dec. 26, 1912, in Phila- 
delphia, at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association. 

Introduzione allo studio del latino volgare; traduzione dall’ inglese di N. 
Maccarrone, con prefazione di E. G. Parodi (Milano: U. Hoepli, 1914). 

The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1917). 
The McBride lecture fund, Western Reserve University. 

The Power of Dante (Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918). 

A series of eight lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in the 

Autumn of 1917: Faith; Morality; Temperament; Experience; Vision; 

Conception; Workmanship; Diction. 

A poetical version of a sonnet by Gabriele d’Annunzio ‘Al Generale 
Cadorna,” in Militia of Mercy to the Defenders of Democracy (New 
York: John Lane, 1912), p. 132. 
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Dante (New York: Duffield & Co., 1916). 

In the series of Master Spirits of Literature, edited by G. R. Noyes and 
W. M. Hart.—Second printing 1921. 

Philosophia biou kubernetes. 

In Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, xxix (Sept., 1920), no. cxmr. Read 
before the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 21, 1920. 

Dante’s Verse.—In Studies in Philology, xv1t (1920), no. 1. 

Old and New: Sundry Papers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1920). 
Contents: Nor Yet the New.—Fashion and the Broad a.—The Dog’s 
Letter.—Numeric Reform in Nescioubia.—Is Modern Language 
Teaching a Failure?-—The Dark Ages.—New England Pronunciation. 
—School. 

Dante and Italy. 

In Columbus, xv (1920), no. 3; xv1 (1921), nos. 1, 2.—Followed by an 
Italian translation by Vincenzo Campora. 

The Centre of the Circle: an address on Dante. 

In the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, xx1v, no. 14 (Jan. 5, 1922); pp. 308- 
319. 

Getting a Laugh, and Other Essays (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1924). 

Discourses on Dante (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924). 

The Seventeenth of June. A poem written for the exercises held at Faneuil 
Hall in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill.—In the Boston Transcript, June 20, 1925; and Proceedings 
of the Bunker Hill Monument Association (Boston, 1925), pp. 24-S. 

Crossing the Street: an address on graduation day, 1925, at the Roxbury 
Latin School.—Printed by the Alumni Association (1925). 

The Tragical Comedy or Comical Tragedy of Punch and Judy. With an 
introduction by Charles Hall Grandgent and illustrations by George 
Cruikshank (Cambridge: Washburn & Thomas, 1926). 

From Latin to Italian: an historical outline of the phonology and mor- 
phology of the Italian language (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1927). 

Les Chansonniers des Troubadours et des Trouvéres, publiés en facsimile et 
edités, texte et musique. Vols. 1 & 11, 1927, by Jean Beck.—A review in 
Speculum ut, no. 2 (April, 1928), p. 255. 

La Science du Mot, A. Carnoy.—A review in MLN, xum (March, 1928), 
186. 

Introduccién al Latin Vulgar. Traduccién del inglés, adicionada por el 
autor, corregida y aumentada con notas, prélogo y una antologia por 
Francisco de B. Moll. (Madrid, 1928). [Junta para ampliacién de 
estudios e investigaciones cientificas. Centro de estudios histéricos.] 
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Prunes and Prism, with other odds and ends (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1928). 
Contents: Prunes and Prism.—The Three Bens.—Here either. 
Cruising in 1924.—Myths.—Benjamin Franklin, the reformer.— As 
the feller said—Ourselves and others.—Windows.—Batrachoerpato- 
machia.—Imagination and the lack of it.—Confessio Dantis. 
Infinity—Ivanhoe street. 

Veli di mar (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928). 

The 45th and 46th annual reports of the Dante Society, 1928. 

Hikes in Mt. Desert, conjointly with Harold Peabody (1928). 

Studi Medievali, Nuova Serie (The revised periodical, April, 1928).—A 
review in Speculum, 111, no. 3 (July, 1928), 420. 

Social Strata in Language (Paris, 1928). 
In the volume Mélanges de Linguistique et de Littérature offerts a M. 
Alfred Jeanroy par ses éléves et ses amis, p. 65. 

Franklin, The First American Spelling Reformer (New York, 1929). 
In The Amazing Benjamin Franklin, pp. 147-155. 

Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its Consummation in the Divine 
Comedy (Yale University Press, 1929).—A review in Speculum, v, no. | 
(Jan., 1930), 107. 

The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio, a translation with parallel text by 
Nathaniel Edward Griffin and Arthur Beckwith Myrick (Univ. oi 
Penna. Press, 1929).—A review in Speculum, v, no. 1 (Jan., 1930), 115. 

The New Word (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929). 
Contents: Grandiful—Mostly about eating —Habit.—Sympathy. 
Fog.—Does it pay to advertise?-—Propaganda.—Dogs.— Indiana 
Place.—The new word. 

Aneddoti della Vita di Francesco Petrarca, Arnaldo Foresti.—A review in 
Romanic Review, xx (June, 1929), 160. 

The Modern Languages (1930).—In The Development of Harvard Univ- 
ersity 1869-1929, edited by S. E. Morison, 1, 65. 

Medieval Culture, a translation by W. H. Lawton of Karl Vossler’s Die 
gottliche Komidie (2nd edition).—A review in Speculum, v, no. 2 
(April, 1930), 238. 

Lo Bello Stilo—In the Todd Memorial Volumes (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1930), 1, 171-184. 

A Few Recent Changes in English Philology.—A contribution to Mis- 
celdnea Filolégica Dedicada a D. Antonio M.* Alcover.—Publication 
del “Circulo de Estudios’ (Palma de Malorca, 1939). 

The Sonnets of Petrarch, translated by Joseph Auslander.—A review in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, vit (Dec. 19, 1931), 392. 
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LXII 
NUMBERS, DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE 
A DANTE STUDY 


ANTE’S interest in the mystic significance of numbers is never 
again so obtrusive as in the Vita Nuova. But it is quite as pervasive, 
in his Divine Comedy; and he uses them—and geometrical forms, their 
related concepts—continually, not only for purposes of exposition and 
illustration, but also to give the illusion of reality to his Vision. Among 
the almost innumerable instances of this last use of numerical determina- 
tives, the most striking—from their baldly prosaic injection, in the 
terms of pure mathematics, outside of any esthetic qualities—are proba- 
bly the two cases in /nf., Xx1x, 9 and xxx, 86, in which the diameters 
of two circles are given, respectively, as twenty-two, and eleven, miles.! 
The advantages, in the direction of vividness, of this method—although 
it seems almost to flirt with poetic disaster at times—are great; and its 
peril is obviated, in the otherwise physically impossible journey within 
the time limits set, by recourse, sparingly and cannily, in the early cantos 
of the descent to Hell’s apex, to swoons during which the pilgrim poet 
is advanced indeterminate distances toward his goal;? and in the arduous 
ascent of the Moutain of Purgatory an unspecified but very considerable 
space is surmounted by the supernatural aid of Lucia.’ 
So skillfully does Dante use these contrasting and mutually comple- 
mentary methods, and such is the power of his genius, that the reader 
1 The first number suggesting almost inevitably the accepted, and approximately ac- 
curate, ratio of circumference to radius of a circle: 22/7; and the second being exactly its 
half—as one does not fail to notice, after only a little over a canto’s interval. The matter- 
of-fact impression produced by the second number is also heightened by the additional 
information immediately furnished, that the smaller circle is ‘not less than half a mile 


across.” 
2 Inf., 11, 135 f.; v, 141 f. 3 Purg., 1x, 59 ff. 
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quickly falls a victim to the illusion; and from it he is not disturbingly, 
or not at all, aroused even by the brief but suggestive narrative of the 
long clamber up from the center of the earth to the shores of the Southern 
ocean, though it would literally involve a vertical component alone of 
3250 miles!* Beyond and above the Earthly Paradise the supernatural 
aid of Beatrice is all-sufficient to raise the Poet, with ever increasing 
swiftness, to the Empyrean. 

My present purpose is to ask, in view of Dante’s regular and recog- 
nized concreteness in the use of numbers, whether we should not be will- 
ing to take him literally more often than has hitherto been done, in the 
cases where he either (1) presents a definite number or geometrical con- 
cept, or (2) insists, on the other hand, on numerical indefiniteness. I have 
in mind, at this time, two or three instances in respect to which Iam 
arguing in all seriousness; and a couple of others which have led me to 
speculations that have justification rather in their intrinsic interest— 
though this is perhaps sometimes in a way whimsical—in relation to 
other passages from the works of the poet, and of other writers in his cul- 
tural setting. 

In the first place: I think a very definite gain could be made by evalu- 
ating more literally the time-interval indicated in the opening verses of 
Par., xx1x. The duration of Beatrice’s rapt gaze at the Divine Point of 
Light, before she begins again to explain to Dante the mysteries relating 
to the Angels which are represented by the encircling rings, is thus de- 
scribed: When the Sun and the Moon, exactly opposite to each other, 
at the time of the vernal equinox, make of the horizon a common belt: 
“as long as it is from the moment that the zenith inlibra (i.e., puts them 
in the scales), until both, changing their hemispheres, are freed from that 
girdle, so long, her face painted with a smile, was Beatrice silent.’’* The 
usual interpretations of this passage make the interval only an infinites- 
imal moment; but a careful visualization of the concept, as Dante must 
have visualized it in order to have conceived it as he did, and then a 
strict adherence to the wording of the passage, lead to another, very defi- 
nite, and at the same time artistically far more effective, result. The in- 
stant at which the zenith “puts into balance” the two shining disks— 
which to the poet’s eye were like the polished metal pans of a pair of 
scales—is strictly and precisely when both are evenly bisected by the 


‘ Conv., 11, vi, 10: “ ... al mezzo de la terra, che ci ha di spazio tremilia dugento cin- 
quanta miglia.” Cf. ibid., xiii, 11; rv, viii, 7; 1m, v, 11. 

5 Par., XxIXx, 1 ff.: “Quando ambedue li figli di Latona,/ coperti del Montone e de la 
Libra,/ fanno de l’orizzonte insieme zona,/ quant’ é dal punto che ’! cenit inlibra,/ infin 
che l’uno e l’altro da quel cinto,/ cambiando l’emisperio, si dilibra,/ tanto, col volto di riso 
dipinto,/ si tacque Beatrice, riguardando / fisso nel punto che m’ avea vinto.” 
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plane of the horizon ; but in “changing their hemispheres” they are, both, 
not “freed from that girdle” instantaneously, but only after that time 
which it takes for them to progress the half of their vertical diameter, 
until the last bit have left the horizon-line: and that time is almost ex- 
actly one minute. It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the increased effec- 
tiveness of Beatrice’s minute-long pause of rapture at this point, as 
against a mere momentary hesitancy; and, by taking the pause as of 
quite appreciable length we not only gain in poetical effect but also find 
a worthy justification, an excuse if you will, for the elaborate method 
adopted in its presentation. 

Another use of an exact number which should perhaps be taken more 
literally than seems to have been done occurs in the same canto. A fairly 
good case can be made out in this instance, in spite of the, to us, curious 
tone of the whole; and its grotesqueness, lying as it does wholly in its 
Medieval and scholastic nature, should not unduly abash or deter us. 
Speaking of the fall of the rebel angels, which occurred so soon after their 
creation along with the rest of the “eternal things’? of the Universe, 
Beatrice says: ‘“Nor would one, counting, reach twenty so soon as part 
of the angels disturbed the suggetto of your elements.’ This “‘disturb- 
ing” is rather evident'y that panicstricken scattering described in /nf., 
xXxxIV, 121 ff., when, as Satan hurtled down from high Heaven, “the 
land that before projected” above the Southern ocean “for fear of him 
made of the sea a veil”—though the exact philosophical bearing of the 
word “‘suggetto”’ is in our passage a fiercely contested and apparently in- 
soluble question. Now, the Church taught that Lucifer sinned “‘immedi- 
ately after the first instant of his creation” ;’ and if the expulsion was also 
immediate—on which detail the authorities seem to be silent—the time 
it takes for “one in counting to reach twenty’—which for Latin or 
Italian would be somewhere around four or five seconds—would proba- 
bly give Satan and his hosts time enough to reach the devoted earth, 
or at least to heave into view close enough to convulse her with terror! 
It must be remembered that he came ‘‘down from Heaven like a thunder- 
bolt” (“folgoreggiando,” Purg., x11, 27)—not through the lazy reaches of 
a “summer’s day”’ like Milton’s Mulciber! But meanwhile, of course, 
“primal matter” had to be, at least partly, organized; and this too is 


6 Par., xx1x, 49 ff.: “Né giugneriesi, numerando, al venti / si tosto, come de li angeli 
parte / turbd il suggetto de’vostri elementi.” 

7 Benv. da Imola (Vernon ed., Vol. v; Florence: Barbéra, 1887; p. 431): “... non 
posses numerare usque ad viginti, immo non ad duo, quia peccaverunt in instanti suae 
creationis.” St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa. theol., P. 1, qu. XLII, art. 6: ‘“Necesse est dicere, 
quod statim post primum instans suae creationis diabolus peccaverit, . . .”” —Dante him- 
self, Conv., 11, v., 12, says: “‘ . . . si perderono alquanti tosto che furono creati.. . 


” 
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_ perhaps adequately provided for, by Beatrice’s statement, immediately 

at vs. 52, that ‘‘the rest of the angels remained, and began this art which 
you discern’’:* this “‘art”’ is the operation of ““Nature’’; and the four sec- 
onds or so available may easily have given the obedient angels time, 
working through the swiftly revolving nine heavens, to develop at least 
the element ‘‘earth,”’ with the other three, out of “primal matter.’’—The 
first great gestures of Creation were certainly made with speed and efii- 
ciency! 

Some very interesting results develop if we consider together another 
group of cases referring to the total number of the angels—a subject 
which was evidently of most vital and absorbing concern to Medieval 
thinkers. That the total is quite beyond human comprehension—though 
not of a nature fundamentally alien to human methods of thought— is 
indicated by the statement in Par., xxviu1, 92 f., that the sparks which 
represented them in Dante’s vision of the Nine Rings “were so many, 
that their number goes into more thousands than the doubling of the 
chess.’’® This is a number of twenty digits which in modern mathematica! 
lingo would be expressed as being something under eighteen-and-a-hali 
quintillions; and to reduce which to words in the comparatively meager 
vocabulary of Latin, or early Italian, would require long repetitions of 
multiples of “thousands.’” This seems clear enough—especially when 
coupled with Beatrice’s statement in xxrx, 130 ff., that ‘the number is so 


8 Par., XxIx, 52 f.: “L’altra rimase, e comincid quest’ arte / che tu discerni, . . . ” 

9« |. eran tante, che ’] numero loro / pid che ’! doppiar de li scacchi s’ immilla.”’ 

10 E.g., Buti’s comment, late fourteenth century (with several errors of numbers, as 
appearing in the ed. by C. Giannini, Vol. 111 (Pisa: F.lli Nistri, 1862), p. 746): “.. . del 
quale numero chi facesse ragione quanto é tutto insieme, troverebbe che 13 milliaia” (sic) 
“di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia, 446 migliaia di migliaia 
di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia, 1644” (sic) ‘‘migliaia di migliaia di migliaia 
di migliaia di migliaia, 173 migliaia di migliaia di migliaia di migliaia, 1709” (sic) “‘migliaia 
di migliaia di migliaia, e 551 migliaio, 617; ecco a quanto grande numero crescerebbe lo 
numero delli scacchi.” This, as it stands, is about a thousand times too great, by some 
body’s blunder; but never mind!—The correct number, adding all the quotients, is 
18,446,744,073,709,551,615. Scarabelli’s ed. of Jacopo della Lana’s early fourteenth century 
commentary (Bologna: Tipografia Regia, 1866) gives the number thus, in consecutive 
Arabic numerals (except that the last digit is put as ‘‘7’’); but the editor states in a foot- 
note that the correct number would be “9223372036854448128.”” By which he is evidently 
intending to give, not the total of the quotients, but only the last (sixty-fourth) quotient 
(correctly: 9,223,372,036,854,775,808). 

Lana (Joc. cit.), and the Anonimo Fiorentino in the Fanfani ed. (in Collezione di Opere 
inedite o rare; Bologna, 1874), which is practically the same, word for word and figure for 
figure, apparently reading ‘‘ . . . ch’ é ’1 numero loro / pid che ’! doppiar de li scacchi sei 
milla””—or similarly—, say: “e cosi dice che seimila fiate questo numero non potrebbe com- 
prendere lo numero delli angeli’’! 

The Ottimo Commento, also early fourteenth century, says: ‘‘Pone un numero innumera- 
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great that never mortal speech nor conception reached so far’; and at 
first sight one would say that the total figure was intended to be under- 
stood as both enormous and indefinite. But there is an angle on another 
reference to the total number which leads one to suspect that Dante did 
not mean that at all, in the usually accepted sense. I refer to the cryptic 
and much disputed remark in vs. 135 that in Daniel’s statement of the 
Angelic thousands a ‘“‘determinate number is concealed.’ The Latin 
Vulgate does indeed give an indefinite number; for it reads: “. . . millia 
millium”’ (unlike the definite yidvar xiAcddes of the LXx, and the ‘“‘millies 
millia” found in texts of the Pseudo-Dionysius, and elsewhere) ‘‘mini- 
strabant ei, et decies millies centena millia assistebant ei’’; and the 
total, adding indefinite and definite, is itself indefinite. 

But is not the real clue found in the “Solutio” of this very matter, as 
given, for example, by Albertus Magnus in his comment on the xiv chap- 
ter of the “Antiqua Translatio” of the De Coelesti Hierarchia: ‘‘We say, 
that the multitude of the angels is very great, infinite to us, but finite to 
God and to themselves”? That this concept was the capital point, and not 
the indefinite “‘millia”’ as against ‘“‘millies’’ is shown by the indifferent 
use of now the one and now the other of these numerals in various refer- 
ences to this text of Daniel. Beatrice’s very words, ‘never mortal speech 
nor conception reached so far,” leading directly to our passage on 
“Daniel’s thousands,’ would be, then, not accidentally so placed, but 
designed as a pregnant indication of the true sense of her reference to the 
Prophet’s words. 

As a sort of corollary to this question of the Angelic multitudes, let 
me add a few considerations of some speculative interest, involving data 
presented by Dante in related matters. The passage in Conv., 11, v, 12, 
already referred to in part, reads in full: ‘‘I say that of all these orders 
some were lost as soon as they were created, perhaps to the number of the 





bile.’ Benv. da Imola, late fourteenth century: “quasi dicat, quod erant innumerabiles 
sicut in ludo scachorum.” 

 Par., xxrx, 130 ff.: “Questa natura si oltre s’ ingrada / in numero, che mai non fu 
loquela / né concetto mortal che tanto vada:/ e se tu guardi quel che si rivela / per Daniel, 
vedrai che ’n sue migliaia / determinato numero si cela.” 

12 Alb. Mag., Opera Omnia, Vol. xiv (Paris, 1892), p. 380 f., commenting on Pseudo- 
Dionysius, De Coel. Hier., Cap. x1v “Quid significat traditus angelicus numerus?”’:.. . 
“Divisio Textus . . . dicitur Dan. v1, 10: Millia millium ministrabant ei, et decies millies 
centena millia assistebant ei... /... Dan. vi, 10, dicitur, millies’” (sic!) ‘“millia. Et 
Matth. xxv1, 53, dicitur: . . . plusquam duodecim legiones Angelorum . . . SoLuTIo. Dici- 
mus, quod Angelorum est maxima multitudo infinita nobis, Deo autem finita et sibiipsis.” 
(Cf. Fra Giordano, Genesi 60: ap. Vandelli, 9 ed., 882)—This is Filomusi-Guelfi’s explana- 
tion, Giorn. xx11, 55; but he misses critical quotations, such as Albertus’, re Angels. 
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tenth part; to restore which, humanity was then created.” It is unclear 
where Dante got this fraction; but if it is understood that this ‘“‘restora- 
tion’’ was to be by numerical equivalence, and applying this proportion 
to the number represented by the “doubling of the chess,” we get, as 
the minimum number of fallen angels, and therefore the minimum total 
number of the Elect, a matter of some 1845 quadrillions! This evidently 
does not hang together with Dante’s belief that in 1300 a.p. the end of the 
world was already near at hand," although only 6500 years had passed 
since Adam was created:'® for even with the extreme estimate of five 
generations per century, and making no reduction for the pre-redemption 
ages, the average number saved per generation, to reach such a total, 
would have to be five-and-two-thirds quadrillions! No matter how hazy 
Dante’s ideas may have been as to the world’s population, past or present, 
it is obvious that he never tested, as we have been so presumptious as to 
do here, the compatibility of these items of his numerical data. My own 
guess is that he had never figured out for himself, and had no definite 
idea, what the magnitude of the number was that was reached by the 
“doubling of the chess.” 

A related case, in which one wonders whether the Poet did definite nu- 
merical calculating, and if so, just how, is the problem of the size of the 
Celestial Rose: the great Amphitheatre in which are seated all the Blest. 


The various dimensions are several times referred to; but it is in terms 
which are more tempting to the imagination than amenable to exact 
estimate. In Par., xxx1, 73 ff., he says that from where Beatrice was 
seated, three tiers from the top, down to where he stood on the golden 
central floor!’ was as far as from “that region that farthest up thunders” 


18 “Tico che di tutti questi ordini si perderono alquanti tosto che furono creati, forse 
in numero de la decima parte; a la quale restaurare fu l’umana natura poi creata.” 

\4 This is the attitude, e.g., of Thomas Aquinas, Summa theol., P.1, qu. xxitt, art. 7: 
“De numero omnium praedestinatorum hominum quis sit, dicunt quidam quod (ot ex 
hominibus salvabuntur, guot Angeli ceciderunt. Quidam vero, quod fot salvabuntur, quot 
Angeli remanserunt. Quidam vero, quod tot ex hominibus salvabuntur, quoi Angeli ceci- 
derunt, et insuper fot guot fuerunt Angeli creati Sed melius dicitur quod soli Deo cognitus 
numerus electorum....” 

16 Conv., 11, xiv, 13: “‘ .. . noi siamo gia ne l’ultima etade del secolo...” Cf. IV. Es- 
dras, passim; esp. xtv, 10 ff.: “Quoniam saeculum perdidit juventutem suam, et tempora 
appropinquant senescere. (11) Duodecim enim partibus divisum est saeculum, et transic- 
runt ejus decima,”’ (sic) “et dimidium decimae partis.(12) Supersunt autem ejus post dimi- 
dium decimae partis.” The ‘‘decima”’ of the Vulgate text, above, should be “nona,” as is 
shown by non-Latin versions, as well as by the context: cf. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament in English, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913), 
vol. 11, p. 621. 

16 Cf. Par., xxvi, 118 ff. 

17 xxx, 124 ff. 
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to the lowest depth of the sea.!* Now, “by human intellect and by au- 
thorities concordant with it,’”* we may perhaps assign some two and a 
half or three miles as the maximum height of “‘thundering,”’ above the 
sea level—various early commentators, in connection with Par., xx1, 
108, quote ‘“‘the Philosopher,” or “‘the Philosophers,” as setting the dis- 
tance at two and one-half miles, or thereabout;*° and the greatest depth 
of the sea was quoted by Pliny as fifteen stadia, or over two miles, if 
reckoned at the same ratio.” Total height of the Rose, therefore, perhaps 
four and one-half or five miles at least: surely a sufficiently magnificent 
concept!” To get, next, at the approximate diameter, it will be necessary 
to respect the general proportions which would be natural to a rose, or to 
an amphitheater which suggested analogies with such a flower; and this 
consideration should help us to guess at what the Poet had in mind when 
he stated, in Par., xxx, 104 f., that the circular floor which lay within 
the lowest tier had a circumference that ‘“‘would be too broad a girdle 
for the sun.’ If he was speaking at all literally, it is scarcely conceivable 
that he was thinking of the actual diameter of the sun, which he placed 
at 35,750 miles—in the same passage placing the apparent diameter of 
the sun at one foot.* Can it be that he had in mind the apparent diameter 
of the rainbow? In Purg., xx1x, 78, he calls the Junar bow a “belt” or 
“girdle” (“cinto”’); and in Par. xxviu, 32 f., he introduces the concept 
of an “entire” solar bow.* It is hard to say what the non-scientific esti- 
mate of the apparent size of the average rainbow would be; but with the 
proportions of a rose-ampitheater in mind, perhaps four or five miles 


18 “Tq quella region che pid su tona / occhio mortale alcun tanto non dista,/ qualunque 
in mare pid gid s’ abbandona,/ quanto li da Beatrice la mia vista.” 19 Par., XxvI, 46 f. 

20 E.g.: Jacopo della Lana (Scarabelli ed., vol. 11; Bologna: Tipografia Regia, 1866; 
p. 325): “... dalla superficie della terra a quello luogo dell’aiere, dove si genera li torni- 
trui,la . . . distanzia, secondo lo Filosofo, sié da xvi stadii, facendo lo stadio di cccc cubiti, 
che pud essere da due miglia e terzo italiane.””—Anonimo Fiorentino (Fanfani ed., vol. 
m1; Bologna: Romagnoli, 1874; p. 390): “... dalla superfice della terra a quello luogo 
dello aire, dove s’ ingenera tronitrui; la . . . distanzia, secondo gli Filosofi, si é da xvJ stadj, 
facendo lo stadio di cccc mila passi” (sic/), “che pud esser da due miglia e terzo italiane.” 
—Francesco da Buti (Giannini ed., vol. 11; Pisa: F.lli Nistri, 1862; p. 596): “Dice lo 
Filosofo che ’1 tuono, che si fa ne le nube, si fa in luogo distante nell’aire dalla terra per 
due millia e mezzo che sono xvi stadi, che é ogni stadio 400 goviti.” 

31 Hist. nat., 11, 102, 105, 224; “Altissimum mare xv stadiorum Fabianus tradit.” 

2 Incidentally: Dante’s first estimate of the number of tiers as being “‘more than a 
thousand,” in Par., xxx, 113 (“. . . pid dimille soglie’’), if it is to be taken at all definitely, 
would indicate a height of perhaps twenty feet or more for each. The proportion is not 
bad. 2% | | lasuacircunferenza / sarebbe al sol troppo larga cintura.”? 

% Conv., IV, Viii, 7. 

% The seventh Angelic Circle was so broad, “‘che ’1 messo di Iuno / intero a contenerlo 
sarebbe arto.” 
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might not be a wild guess. Supposing we take fifteen miles as the cir- 
cumference of the lowest tier; follow Dante’s hint in Par., xxx, 113, that 
there were “‘more than a thousand” tiers,” and put the number at 1,200; 
and take the total height as five miles, with a slope of forty-five degrees. 
This makes the average tier somewhat over 30 miles in circumference: 
which would allow, altogether, nearly twenty million fairly luxurious 
boxes, ten feet wide by over twenty deep and high. On a basis of four 
generations per century for the thirteen centuries of the Christian era, 
and adding fifty per cent, in order to provide for the few saved before 
that time and for those to be saved in the centuries yet to come—an 
estimate which Dante would have considered extremely liberal—and di- 
viding our twenty million by this total, we arrive at approximately a 
quarter of a million as the average number saved from each generation 
of erring mortals. 

I may be allowed to remark, that while I have not taken this arithmet- 
ical fling too seriously, the result arrived at is pleasingly within the 
bounds of reason. Based entirely upon data provided by the Poet him- 
self, and conservatively interpreted in our procedure, a result has been 
reached which is quite of the right general order of magnitude. It can 
hardly be maintained that it in no way tallies with Dante’s purpose, and 
mental picture; and it may be that it does so to a very considerable ex- 
tent. In any case, we must feel that he had in it a consciousness of com- 
paratively definite magnitudes and proportions; which it seems equally 
evident he did mot have in the case of the number represented by the 
“doubling of the chess.’’ The latter expression was a commonplace among 
the similes of the Middle Ages,”’ and could be used more or less perfunc- 
torily at any occasion where its aptness recommended it, without the 
idea ever presenting itself, to writers in general, to examine it literally— 
any more than, apparently, it did to Dante. If his estimate of the number 
of the Elect were anything like the twenty million or so resulting from 
our curious consideration of the Rose, he could approximate the Angelic 
total therefrom, on the basis of his own suggested proportion of ten to 
one, and arrive at a round two hundred million as a result. Such a num- 
ber would probably make on him, and on his contemporaries, an impres- 
sion not so very different, after all, from eighteen and a half quintillions. 

H. D. AustTIN 

University of Southern California 

% See f.n. 22, supra. 

7 It is found, e.g., in the Mare Amoroso, in the works of the Troubadours Folquet, P. 


Vidal, P. Tedaldi, etc.; see references and quotations in Torraca’s Commentary, n. to Par., 
XXVIII, 92 f., and in Bulletino d. Soc. dant. ital. N.S., tv, p. 70 (ott.-nov., 1896). 
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SOME OLD DUTCH AND FLEMISH NARRATIVES AND 
THEIR RELATION TO ANALOGUES 
IN THE DECAMERON 


RE any of the early Dutch or Fiemish analogues to tales in the De- 
cameron derived from Boccaccio? Even a hasty survey of the nar- 
rative literature of medieval Belgium and Netherlands raises the ques- 
tion, for we do not possess more than thirty-five or forty fabliaux, and 
yet in this group—such a small group compared to the French Recueil 
of Montaiglon and Raynaud—we find five or six close analogues to De- 
cameron stories. The possibility of derivation from the Italian is by no 
means excluded by dates; for whereas the French fabliaux were all writ- 
ten before the Decameron, the genre flourished in Belgium and Holland 
all through the fourteenth century. 

Though our group of Dutch analogues to Decameron tales includes 
two or three well-told stories, it certainly does not include any master- 
piece of narrative art comparable to the best of the French fabliaux. 
One might therefore question whether the exact nature of the relation 
existing between those Dutch versions and their Italian analogues is 
worth close investigation. But the puzzle of Chaucer’s relation to the 
Decameron gives the problem additional interest. Did those provinces 
situated so near England and in such close contact with London show 
any signs of acquaintance with the Decameron during Chaucer’s lifetime? 
When Chaucer met Flemings in London, when he travelled through 
Flanders picking up Flemish proverbs or thinking of Flanders as the 
proper scene for his Pardoner’s Tale and part of his Shipman’s Tale, may 
he not occasionally have heard distant echoes of the Decameron? 

Let us first set definite limits to the investigation. Geographically we 
shall include the versions written in what is at present Holland and the 
Germanic half of Belgium, trying to keep within these frontiers, but al- 
most completely giving up distinctions between dialects within them,! 
and roughly using the adjective Dutch to translate Nederlandsch.* As to 
the period, we shall include the analogues found in manuscripts written 
at the very end of the fourteenth or at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Some of the versions found in those manuscripts are older than 
the Decameron, but we cannot often be quite sure of that. Keeping 


1 Some of these versions must have circulated widely and seem to have been copied 
and recopied by scribes of different provinces. 

2 Very unsatisfactory, but the English language offers no better term. Even Nether- 
landish, to British or American ears, suggests the Netherlands and seems to exclude the 
Belgian provinces. 
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within these limits, we still have to exclude a large number of so-called 
analogues, many of them too distant for a direct relation of mother 
version to daughter version to be conceivable,’ others treating themes 
too old and too widely spread for their occurrence in Dutch literature to 
be traceable to any definite influence.‘ 

In section 1 we shall briefly dismiss the Griseldis story, and in 1 the 
analogues to Dec. 1x, 6 and 111, 8. Section m1 will study a Dutch boerde' 
rather distantly related to Dec. vit, 7. Sections tv, v, and vi will be de- 
voted to the more interesting cases of possible derivation from the 
Italian in the Dutch parallels to Dec. m1, 3, vit, 8, and x, 8. In vir we 
shall summarize our conclusions. 


I 


Though coming within the limits just stated the Griseldis story can- 
not throw any light on the question that interests us. It is found both in 


* For instance, Heile van Beersele, an unpublished fabliau distantly related to Decam- 
eron, day m1, novel 4 (See A. Barnouw, The Milleres Tale van Chaucer, Handelingen van het 
zesde Nederlandsche Philologencongress (Leiden, 1910], 125-139, and M.L.R., va [1912], 
145-148), or Een Oud Liedeke, which recalls the Shipman’s Tale and Dec. vit, 1 (Sce 
Hoffman von Fallersleben, Horae Belgicae, x1, 50). 

A somewhat misleading note by J. te Winkel in Ontwikkelingsgang der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde (Haarlem, ed. 1922), 11, 83, note 5, compels us to give one of these so-called 
analogues more attention than it deserves. This is the fabliau of Reynardie, published by 
Napoleon de Pauw, Middelnederlandsche Gedichten en Fragmenten, 11 (1903), 112-116. J. te 
Winkel writes: “Het verhaal komt ook, maar met ander slot, voor bij Boccaccio, Decameron 
vir, 8.” “Another ending”—we might almost say ‘another story.’ For in the very exten- 
sive cycle of stories belonging to the family of Dec. vir, 8—on this cycle see A. C. Lee, 
The Decameron, its sources and analogues (London, 1909), 222 ff.; and G. Bédier, Les 
Fabliaux, (Paris, ed. 1925), 164-199—three motifs must be distinguished: (a) the string 
tied to the toe of the woman; (b) the substitution of some animal (horse, mule, ass) for the 
lover; and (c) the substitution of one woman for the other. Boccaccio has only motifs a and 
c, while the Flemish has only motifs a and 6. Even this a motif is treated very differently: 
in the Dutch it is a half-remembered detail the point of which is lost (the husband does not 
notice the string), so that the action has to be started as in the French versions, which have 
only the b and ¢ motifs. See Des tresces, Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil des Fabliaux, 
vol. Iv, 67 ff., or De la dame qui fist entendant son mari qu’il sonjoit, vol. v, 132 ff. It may 
be worth remarking that motifs a and b, before being connected in the Dutch boerde, had 
appeared together in German tales. See Verkerte Wirt, by Herrand von Wildonie, Hagen, 
Gesammtabenteuer (Stuttgart, 1850), no. 43, vol. 11, 337 ff.; and Der Pfaff mit der Snur, 
Keller, Erzdhlungen aus Alideutschen Hss., Stuttg. Litter. Verein, xxxv (1855), 310. 

This text of Reynardie is the same as Van der vrouwen die boven haren man minde, er- 
roneously mentioned as unpublished by G. Kalff in 1906 (Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde, 1, 505, note 9). 

* See e.g., Fl. Van Duyse, Het Oude Nederlandsche Lied, 1, 200 (the legend of the eaten 
heart, an analogue to Dec. 1v, 9) or 1, 209 (the familiar motif of the accusation of Joseph by 
Potiphar’s wife, an analogue to Dec. 11, 8). 

5 We shall use the word boerde in the sense of Dutch or Flemish fabliau. 
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prose and in verse. The early prose versions® are clearly due to the suc- 
cess of Petrarch’s free Latin translation of Dec. x, 10;7 none of the Dutch 
imitators even knows of Boccaccio and the Decumeron.® As to the one 
early version in verse,® it is part of Der Minnen Loep,'® written by the 
poet Dirk Potter while he was residing in Rome. What literature was 
within his reach in that city does not bear on our problem. 


II 


In two cases extant French fabliaux show that the related boerden owe 
nothing to the Italian. The Dutch analogue to Dec. 1x, 6" is the cradle 
story familiar to us in the second half of the Reve’s Tale. While Boccaccio 
differs widely from the French fabliau De Gombert et des II clers," adding 
whole episodes here and suppressing others there, the Dutch version 
follows the French very closely," sometimes simply translating it. The 
two clerks are said to come from Parijs—in a sense, a bit of superfluous 


® T.e., the versions of the fifteenth, possibly the end of the fourteenth century. See J. H. 
Gallée, Een Nedersaksische Novelle van Griseldis, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal en 
Letterkunde, tv (1884), 1-45; J. Verdam, De Griseldis Novelle in het Nederlandsch, Tijds. voor 
Ndl. T. en L., xvi (1898), 1-18; F. Van Veerdeghem, Een Toemaatje tot de Griseldis Novelle 
in het Nederlandsch, Tijds. voor Ndl. T. en L., xvut (1899), 46-47; J. Daniels, Een nieuwere 
tekst van de Griseldis Legende, Tijds. voor Ndl. T. en L., x1x (1900), 111-127. 

Griseldis not being taken into account, the first translator of any important part of the 
Decameron into Dutch was D. Coornhert: Vijfligh Lustighe Historien of Nieuwicheden Jo- 
hannis Boccatit (Haerlem, 1564). Coornhert seems to have used Le Macon’s 1545 transla- 
tion into French: see G. A. Nauta, XX Lustighe Historien (Groningen, 1903), pp. xiii-xiv. 
A Dutch translation of the other fifty stories by Gerrit Hendrickcz Van Breughel appeared 
in Amsterdam, 1605. (Nauta, op. cit., p. xii). 

7 Though the Latin text probably never reached the Dutch translators, who seem to 
have used a French adaptation of Petrarch’s version. See Verdam and Van Veerdeghem, 
op. cit. For a comparison of the Dutch texts with the Italian and Latin versions, see J. 
Daniels, op. cit. 

§ These Dutch versions of the Griseldis story are found in very edifying surroundings. 

® Written about 1411. The other version in verse, the Historielied van de verduldige Gri- 
sella is of later date and goes back to Petrarch through the French. See Fl. Van Duyse, 
Het Oude Nederlandsche Lied, 1, 270-271. 

10 Der Minnen Loep door Dirc Potter, uitgeg. door P. Leendertz, (Leiden, 1845), Book rv, 
ll. 1095-1266. 

11 Een bispel van ti clerken ene goede boerde, published by Eelco Verwijs in Dit Sijn X 
Goede Boerden (’s Gravenhage, Martinus Mijhoff, 1860), 11-18. 

12 Montaiglon et Raynaud, 1, 238-244. 

18 In one episode, however, the correct sequence of events is slightly disturbed : the clerk, 
taking it for granted that the displacement of the cradle will lead Gobert to the wrong bed, 
does not even wait for him to be back. Incidentally, this is not the same wrong sequence 
as that found in the Reve’s Tale and also in the modern Breton narrative given by Wilhelm 
Stehmann in “Die mittelhochdeutsche Novelle vom Studentenabenteuer,” Palaestra 
Lxvir (Berlin, 1909), 101-102. 
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information. Similarly the boerde of Lacarize™ is very close to its French 
prototype Du vilain de Bailluel.° The Decameron analogue,” the well- 
known purgatory experience of jealous Ferondo, whether derived from 
the Vilain or not, treats the theme in an entirely different way. It is clear 
that this Italian version had no influence on the Dutch rhymer. 


III 


Less obvious is the absence of close relation between Dec. vit, 7, and 
its Dutch analogue.’’ The following summary applies to both the Italian 
and the Dutch versions: 


As a guest or as a servant, a young man lives in the house of a married couple. 
The woman tells her husband that she has promised to meet the man in the 
garden about midnight, and she persuades him to put on her own clothes and 
go to the rendezvous in her place. In the husband’s absence, the woman and her 
lover are left undisturbed inside. The lover then goes, armed with a stick, to 
meet the disguised husband, whom he feigns to mistake really for the woman. 
He beats him, reproaches ‘‘her’’ with her faithlessness, and says he arranged the 
rendezvous only to test her. The adventure leaves everybody happy, the husband 
thankful and reassured, and the lovers quite free. 


Could the Dutch poem be derived from Dec. v1, 7? What we know of 
the dates does not exclude such possibility. The language of the boerde is 
that of the fourteenth century, but which part of that century we have no 
way of guessing.'* Italian derivation, however, will appear extremely im- 
probable if we consider: (1) the characteristic features of the boerde, (2) 
the nature of the points in which the boerde and Boccaccio coincide or 
differ, and finally (3) the presence of related stories in other West Euro- 
pean literatures of the same period. 

1. As told in the boerde, the story is short and brisk, without any at- 
tempt at characterization, a familiar fabliau feature that strongly con- 
trasts with Boccaccio’s much longer but well-balanced presentation of a 
perfect little comedy, each act of which is developed primarily for the 


Van Lacarize den Katijf . . . , Verwijs, op. cit., 19-22. 

16 Montaiglon et Raynaud, vol. 1v, 212-216. The French and the Flemish vary only in 
unimportant details: (a) the Flemish has some general considerations of its own (Il. 89-98) ; 
(b) in the boerde the husband who comes home for his meal finds the priest already in his 
house, while in the Vilain de Bailluel the chapelain is only expected. Would the Flemish 
be even more closely related to some lost version such as that summarized by Legrand 
d’Aussy in Fabliaux ou Contes, 3d ed. (Paris, 1839), rv, 218? 16 Dec. 111, 8. 

17 The boerde has no title. It was published by Eelco Verwijs in Van Vrouwen ende van 
Minne, Middelnederlandsche Gedichten uit de XIVde en XVde Eeuw (Leiden: A. W. Sijt 
hoff, 1871), 34-36. 

18 The manuscript that contains the boerde was written certainly after 1413 and probably 
before 1450. See E. Verwijs, Van Vrouwen ende van Minne, pp. ix-x and xxxiii. 
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sake of character drawing.'* Similarly the vocabulary and style are those 
of all boerden; even the rhyme scheme is a frequent one in popular and 
semi-popular Dutch narrative literature.”° 

2. Does the boerde coincide with Boccaccio in any striking details? We 
have given the barest possible outlines of the story. Coming to less es- 
sential features, we shall find them disagreeing from beginning to end. In 
the Italian, Lodovico sells his horses and dismisses his own servants to 
assume the name of Anichino and enter the house of Beatrice’s husband; 
in the Dutch, we have a guest in an inn where his bill, written with chalk 
on the wall, is regularly wiped out by the woman. In Boccaccio, Beatrice 
quickly lays out the plan in order to give Anichino his first chance to come 
to her at night, and, incidentally, “‘per cid che di questo ne seguira 
maraviglioso diletto e piacere,” to give her husband confidence in 
Anichino. In the boerde, we have a couple of lovers already suspected by 
the husband and primarily interested in making a show of innocence. 
The woman expresses the wish and the lover devises the whole scheme: 
she should give her husband eight florins, telling him that she has re- 
ceived them for a promise to go and meet their guest in the orchard. 
When the two men meet, the lover first asks for his money back. In the 
Italian, the deceived husband honors Anichino more than previously; 
in the Dutch, the innkeeper shows his new confidence by committing to 
his wife the care of making the guest’s bill. 

To several excellent though not absolutely indispensable episodes in 
the Decameron nothing corresponds in the boerde—the scene, for in- 
stance, where Beatrice holds the hand of the much frightened Ani- 
chino while telling her husband that the young man has attempted to 
make love to her. In the Dutch, not being told where the lover is at the 
corresponding moment, we miss the amusing situation. Indeed, if we 
did find it (especially if emphasized as in the Italian), would it not sound 
somewhat foreign? Instead, we get touches of that genuine Flemish 
realism more widely known through Teniers and Breughel than through 
literature: 

Duet an mijn cleder, di reyse is dijn, 
Hi sel u cussen, deckt uwen baert. (Il. 39-40) 


3. In other West European literatures of the fourteenth and fifteenth 


19 Especially the first act, in contrast with the abrupt entrée en matiére of most fabliaux. 

20 Eight-line stanzas rhyming a b ab bc bc. Such is the stanza of two (no. 1 and no. x) 
out of the ten boerden in E. Verwijs’ Dit Syn X Goede Boerden. (For the use of this same 
stanza in other genres, see, e.g., the poems published in Vaderlandsch Museum, vol. 1, 
86, 303, 328.) Other forms of stanzas are found in boerden too. Cf. the French Le Prestre qui 
fut mis au lardier, Montaiglon et Raynaud, vol. 11, 24, and G. Bédier, Les Fabliaux (Paris, 
1925), 32. 
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centuries, we find the same theme; viz., a man disguised in woman’s 
clothes receiving severe rebuke or beating from a lover who knows the 
real situation and makes himself appear very virtuous and loyal. It 
occurs in (a) an episode of the Romans de Bauduin de Sebourg; (b) a 
prose version in the French of England; and (c) several German ver- 
sions.” 

a. In Bauduin de Sebourg™ written probably in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, the disguised man is the count of Flanders who 
suspects a love affair between his sister Blanche and young Bauduin. 
The analogies with Dec. vir, 3% are too striking to be accounted for by 
mere chance. That the scene should be laid in Flanders is not without 
interest in the present study. 

b. Though much closer to the Decameron,™ the prose version in the 
French of England” is of less significance for us. The state of the French 
language written in fourteenth and fifteenth century England makes the 
dating of texts a very hazardous enterprise; we cannot exclude deriva- 
tion from Boccaccio on the basis of chronology.” Neither does a com- 
parison of the two versions make such indebtedness appear quite im- 
possible, for at least one picturesque and dramatic episode already re- 


21 T am leaving entirely out of consideration a very large number of distant analogues, 
Again and again La Borgoise d’Orliens (Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil, vol. 1, 117) has 
been given as Boccaccio’s source. This fabliau is more closely related to a group of six 
stories in which Dr. Schofield traces the birth and development of a theme undoubtedly 
related to Dec. vu1, 7, but far too distantly to be of any interest in the present study. (W. H. 
Schofield, The Source and History of the Seventh Novel of the Seventh Day in the Decameron, 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology, 11 (1893), 185-212). Dr. Schofield’s study is of great 
interest, though some features in the versions numbered v and vi (the Castiagilos of the 
troubadour Raimon Vidal, and the Anglo-Norman poem Li Romans de un chivaler e de sa 
dame e de un clerk; see Schofield, op. cit., 194-195) make it difficult to accept those texts as 
representing the bridge between the stories numbered 1 to Iv (op. cit., 191-194) and La 
Borgoise d’Orliens, i.e., between the story of a chaste wife and that of the very different 
Borgoise. Versions Vv and VI, on the contrary, seem to me to bear the characteristics of half- 
hearted attempts at presenting, dressed up in courteous fashion, an already very gaulois 
story. 

% Ti Romans de Bauduin de Sebourg, II Iéme roy de Jerusalem (Valenciennes, 1841). 
The episode that interests us is in Book 11, ll. 953-1230 (vol. 1, 90-98). 

3 Dr. Schofield was the first to notice the similarity between Dec. vu, 7 and the episode 
in Bauduin (op. cit., 188.) % The summary given above will apply to this version. 

% Published by Singer in Shakespeare’s Jest Book (1814), pp. xv ff., where W. H. Scho- 
field read it. A few obscure passages in this text become clearer in the Trinity MS. published 
by P. Meyer, “Les manuscrits francais de Cambridge,” Romania, xxxur (1903), 18-120, 
pp. 60-62. 

% On the date of this version see W. H. Schofield, op. cit., 202, text and note 3, and P. 
Meyer, op. cit., especially pp. 47 ff. (about the date of some dialogues found in the same 
manuscripts as our text) and pp. 59-62. 
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ferred to as present in the Decameron (i.e., the woman’s holding the 
lover’s hand while accusing him to her husband) is found in the Anglo- 
French version as well, where it recalls an art more characteristic of 
Boccaccio than of the known sources or analogues of his tales. But all 
other details are different; in the first part of the tale they rather recall 
an Anglo-Norman poem.”’ On the whole, derivation exclusively from 
Boccaccio seems rather improbable. 

c. A German poem, Von dem Schreiber,*® is found in a manuscript 
described by Keller®® as belonging to the fifteenth century. The language 
rather suggests the fourteenth. The story comes closer to the Decameron 
than the Dutch boerde does inasmuch as the woman, not the lover, takes 
the leadership.*° Otherwise, the version has some episodes* and details 
of its own. The folksong Der Schreiber im Garten®™ is of later date than 
the Decameron.® Rather than accept it as derived from Keller’s Schrei- 
ber,* I would be tempted to consider it as a more distantly related ver- 
sion, all details being different.** The same can be said of By einem 
Kloster gelegen was® a fifteenth century version which has a few details 
not found in any analogue.*’ These different German versions, of limited 


37 [i Romanz de un chivaler e de sa dame et de un clerk, Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil, 
vol, 11, 215 ff. This, however, is only one of those many stories where a husband tests his 
wife’s fidelity by disguising himself as a lover, a theme not very closely related to ours. 

Li Romans de un chivaler was written in England, while the story by Ramon Vidal 
(Schofield, op. cit., 194-195 and 197) is said to be told in the presence of an English princess. 
Some not very distant relation may have existed between our Dutch boerde and English 
versions. It may be worth noting that, in the later Cobbler of Caunterburie, the wife—just 
as in the boerde, and, to my knowledge, nowhere else—gives her husband a sum of money 
which she says her suitor gave her for a promise of granting him her favors. The text of the 
Cobbler of Caunterburie is printed in Shakespeare Society (1844), 117-119. 

8 Keller, Ersihlungen aus Alideutschen Handschriften, Stuttgart: Bibl. des Lit. Vereins, 
vol. xxxv (1855), 289-297. 29 Keller, Verzeichnis Alid. Hdschr. (Tibingen, 1890), 2. 

%0 This feature, of course—the main theme being given—could have been independently 
reinvented by too many medieval story tellers to suggest any borrowing! 

31 One of them suggests some crossing with another theme: the pulling at the woman’s 
foot to wake her up. 

®L. Uhland, Alte Hoch-und Niederdeutsche Volkslieder (Stuttgart, 1845), no. 289, p. 
747, and Erk und Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1893), 1, no. 143, p. 474. 

3% Dr. C. A. Williams kindly gave me his opinion as to the date of the poem: he places 
the text in the second rather than the first half of the fifteenth century. 

4 W. H. Schofield, op. cit., 210. 

% Even this important point in the story is altered: the lovers have been together until 
midnight when the master unexpectedly comes home; the usual scheme is apparently 
brought forward to provide for the lover’s escape. 

% Fabeln, Schwinke und Erzahlungen des XV. Jahrh., published by J. J. Baebler, Ger- 
mania, XXx11I (1888), 257-286, no. 13. 

37 Another fifteenth-century German version is given by Dr. Schofield (of. cit., 211) as 
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artistic merit, are of more significance for us than either Bauduin d., 
Sebourg, which is not so close to the Decameron, or the French prose 
of England, whose independence of Boccaccio is questionable. Here 
we witness popular literature (a folksong) shaping and reshaping 
with the amount of variations usually connected with oral transmis- 
sion—that very story which is the common skeleton of both the boerde 
and Dec. vu, 7. 

Trying to keep in mind our three points—the characteristic features 
of the boerde, the many points in which it differs from Boccaccio’s story, 
and the fact that the Dutch and Italian versions are not isolated in the 
literatures of the period—we come to feel that the boerde almost cer- 
tainly owes nothing to the Decameron. 

For the sake of completeness we must mention in closing this section 
another early Dutch analogue to the same Decameron tale, one of the 
exempla used by Dirk Potter in his Minnen Loep. For reasons given in 
connection with the Griseldis story the Minnen Loep can be left out of 
consideration here.** 





“probably from the Decameron.” It is a poem by Hans Rosenbliit—see Clara Hitzlerin’s 
Liederbuch, Bibl. der Gesammten Deutsch. Nat. Lit., vr11 (1840), 290—who was writing about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The events and their sequence are nearly the same as 
in Boccaccio. Yet Rosenbliit is not known to have made use of the Decameron elsewhere. 
Perhaps the link, in this particular case, might be a fifteenth century Latin prose text 
not mentioned by Dr. Schofield but later published by Bolte. See his edition of Montanus 
Schwankbiicher, Bibl. des Lit. Vereins, ccxvu (Tiibingen, 1899), pp. xxix and text, pp. 
546-554.) The writer of this Latin version was Samuel Karoch, an early humanist and a 
traveller to Italy (Ag. Deutsch. Biogr.), whose indebtedness to Boccaccio could not sur- 
prise us. His version is close to Dec. v11, 7, not only in the general sequence of events, but 
also in some details, e.g., the fear of the young man at night. Other features that seem to be 
Karoch’s contribution are present in Rosenbliit: the long half-feigned resistance of the 
woman, her securing a promise that the young man will follow her instructions, and finally, 
the lover’s hiding under the bed. Rosenbliit, however, must have known others versions of 
the story: he sends the husband to the garden, as in every other version except that of Ka- 
roch, who for some reason prefers a room in the basement near a cistern! 

% Dirk Potter’s version (Der Minnen Loep, Book 11, ll. 3642-3752) is close enough to 
Boccaccio’s to raise the puzzling question: if he knew the Decameron, why did he make 
such scant use of it in writing his Minnen Loep? Oral transmission, or circulation of a small 
number of separate stories of the Decameron in fifteenth century Italy are possible sugges- 
tions. Also the old boerde may have been in Dirk Potter’s memory and have led him to pick 
up a better rendering of an already familiar theme. It seems strange that it should 
never have been mentioned in connection with Der Minnen Loep and its sources. Jan ten 
Brink, for instance, thinks that the versions of Boccaccio and Potter are the only two 
where the husband disguises himself in woman’s clothes. See Gesch. der Ned. Lett. (Am- 
sterdam, 1897), 1, 211. See Also A. Worp, Noord en Zuid, xx, 389, 

In this connection, it may be worth noting that the Dutch fabliaux have, on the whole, 
been given very little attention. For instance, Verwijs’ edition of X Goede Boerden (1860) 
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IV 

Having discarded several Dutch analogues to stories in the Decameron 
as showing no derivation from it, we now come to three tales (sections 
1v to v1) which seem to point the opposite way. 

Wisen Raet van Vrouwen* is the Dutch analogue to Dec. 111,3, the 
amusing story of the crafty woman who makes her confessor an innocent 
go-between. The Dutch version is a 220-line poem contained in the 
Hulthemse Handschrift, a manuscript dated between 1399 and 1410.*° 
As told there, the story is strikingly similar to Dec. 111, 3. If the boerde 
is not derived from Boccaccio’s tale, both must go back to a really close 
common source, Several Dutch scholars have expressed opinions on 
the question. Jan ten Brink merely remarks that the French fabliau 
used by Peter van Iersele has not come down to us.*! J. A. Worp gives 
Wisen Raet as borrowed from Boccaccio and passes on without further 
comment.® A. Brants inclines to accept the same view.“ To A. Borgeld 
we owe a development of the opposite thesis: the Dutch and Boccaccio 
are more likely to be derived from a common source. Dr. Borgeld’s 
study, though much more thorough than any of his predecessors’ 
remarks on the subject, does not seem to me to have exhausted the 
question that interests us. He gives us interesting evidence of the 
existence of the theme in European literature before Boccaccio, and 
stresses the differences between the boerde and the Decameron; but Iam 





was unknown to P. Tack in 1913 when he studied the question of date of the Hulihemse 
Handschrift, the only manuscript containing Verwijs’ ten boerden (Het Boek, 11, 1913, 82). 

Concerning the possible influence of the Decameron on the plan of the Minnen Loep, see 
Jonckbloet, Gesch. der Middelndl. Dichtkunst (Amsterdam, 1855), 111, 462. 

49 First published, the end being omitted, by J. F. Willems, Belgisch Museum, mm (1839), 
108-114; then published entirely by Eelco Verwijs, Bloemlesing uit Nederlandsche Dichters, 
(1858), 111, 23-28. 

© P, Tack, Ondersoek naar den Ouderdom van het Hulthemse Handschrift, Het Boek, u 
(1913), 81-91. | Gesch. der Nel. Lett., (1897), 206. 

 Drama’s en Kluchten naar den Decamerone, Noord en Zuid, xx (1897), 385-401, p. 389. 

A. Brants, Wisen Raet van Vrouwen, Taal en Letteren, vit (1898), 279-285. As Mr. 
Brants appears to have gone through Dec. 111, 3 rather quickly, reading some of his boerde 
into it, his argument fails to carry much weight: “Maar daar (in the Decameron) is de dame 
in kwestie een getrouwde vrouw die door haar man in een toren is opgesloten.” (Op. cit., 284). 
Just the opposite, as, ironically enough, Brants himself points out, was the mistake of te 
Winkel in Gesch. der Nederlandsche Letterkunde (Haarlem, 1887), 458, and of ten Brink in his 
work of the same title (Amsterdam, 1897), 206—we might add Worp, op. cit., 389-390— 
who read some of the Decameron into the boerde, presenting the young woman as married. 
Te Winkel later gave a correct summary in Ontwikkelingsgang ... , Eerste Tijdvak (Harr- 
lem, 1922), 11, 82. 

“ This is only the first chapter of a very scholarly study of the history of the theme 
through the world’s literature: Vrouwenlist, ed. Wolters (Groningen, 1926). 
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afraid he does not lay sufficient emphasis on the common features, with 
the result that important implications of his theory may at first be over- 
looked. 

We need a summary: in the Italian as in the boerde, in order to force 
herself upon the attention of the handsome man she is in love with, a 
woman tells her confessor that she is very much disturbed and shocked 
by the man’s repeated attempts to attract her attention. Would the 
confessor use his influence and authority to make him give her up? The 
confessor carries the message. A few days later, another complaint: the 
man is now really persecuting her with his attentions. Would the con- 
fessor return to him these gifts (a purse and girdle) which she refuses to 
keep? The man, who understands the message, accepts the present. A 
third time the confessor is asked to reprove him for his ever increasing 
boldness: the preceding night, he has dared to climb to the window of 
the woman’s room. The hint is taken. After this first meeting the lovers 
arrange their rendezvous without intermediary. 

The main differences between the Italian and Dutch versions are the 
following: (1) In the Decameron the woman is married and can freely go 
to church when she pleases. In the boerde, she is unmarried and carefully 
guarded by her father; she has to call the confessor to her. (2) In Boc- 
caccio, the man is a good friend of the friar; the boerde mentions no such 
relation. (3) The Italian lover is a proper match for the crafty woman, 
for he understands the first message and leaves the woman in no doubt 
about his quickness, while his Dutch counterpart has to be approached 
twice, and even then does nothing to let the girl know that he has under- 
stood. (4) In the Decameron, the woman tells her confessor that the 
presents were brought to her by a maid; in the boerde, that the man 
himself threw them in through the window. (5) In Boccaccio, the woman 
accuses the lover of having climbed a tree to reach her room; in the 
boerde, a ladder is suggested instead. (6) Finally, the cupidity of the 
friar and the woman’s gifts of money, so strongly emphasized in the 
Italian, are only lightly touched upon in the Dutch tale. 

Such are the differences between Dec. 111, 3. and Wisen Raet. Let us 
now examine their common points. By far the most important and 
striking one is of course the very structure of the narrative unparallelled 
in the other known versions of the confessor-go-between story: in both 
cases, three messages, and exactly the same ones; even the gift is the 
same. But besides these main lines there is a group of interestingly 
close analogies that have been left aside in our brief summary as not 


“ For comparison with the German analogues see further pp. 937-938. 
The difference between the woman’s saying that a purse and girdle have been sent to 
her, or that they have been thrown through her window—the only point that Dr. Borgeld 
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indispensable to the plot. Their main function is to add life and char- 
acterization to our tale. We shall have to quote large portions of both 
texts.*” 
In the Dutch as in the Italian, the clever woman knows how to ap- 
proach the confessor: 
Here, want ic u wel betrouwe, 
Doer God soe hulpt mi gheraden. (ll. 28-29) 
Padre mio, a me convien ricorrere a voi per ajuto e per consiglio di cid che 
voi udirete. 


A weak point has been touched: the confessor praises the young woman’s 
virtue: 
. .. Ende hoe dat si een goet kint ware. (1. 46) 
. .. @ commendata molto la donna di questa sua disposizion buona ..., 


and, from beginning to end, he shows the same readiness to use that 
great authority and influence of his: 
Die broeder seide als een goet man: 
Hi soudts hem gherne spreken an, 
Ende bidden hem dat hijs ontbare, . . . (Il. 43-45) 
le promise d’operar si e per tal modo, che pit da quel cotale non le sarebbe 
dato noja. 


As soon as he has opportunity, he takes the man aside and goes straight 
to the point: 
Tusschen hem tween in ere stat 
Ghinghen si hemelike staen. 
Die broeder seide: ‘‘Ghi hebt mesdaen;. . . (Il. 50-52) 
poi che d’una cosa e d’altra ebbero insieme alquanto ragionato, tiratol da parte, 
per assai cortese modo il riprese . . . 


After two apparent failures, he still feels confident that his authority 
will put things in good order: 
ic souder gaen, 
Ende doens hem sekerlike afstaen. (Il. 165-166) 
lasci fare a me, a vedere se io posso raffrenare questo diavolo scatenato. 


Material profit happens to be connected with the good action: 


Here, woudi hem noch ene werven 

Noch bidden, dat hijs mi verlate, 

Ic woudt u vrienscap ende bate 

Doen, dats u te bat soude wesen. (ll. 160-163) 





mentions in this connection—strikes me as a rather minor feature compared to the fact that 
in both cases the present does consist of a purse (with or without money) and a girdle. 

47 T shall quote the Decameron from the edition of Pietro Fanfani, and Wisen Raet as 
published by Verwijs. 
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empiutagli nascosamente la man di denari, il pregd che messe dicesse per 
V’anima de’ morti suoi;.. . 
e cosi detto, gli pose in mano un fiorino. 


Artistically arranged smaller lies—the same in both versions —are called 
to support the one big invention. What the woman first complains of is 
that the lover passes her house too often: 


Hi es wel driewerven comen, 
Ende ghinc hier wandelen bi den muere. (Il. 34-35) 
Te vele soe wandelt hi hier omtrent. (1. 42) 
né posso farmi né ad uscio né a finestra, né uscir di casa, che egli incontanente 
non mi si pari innanzi;.. . 
per ogni volta que passar vi solea, credo che poscia vi sia passato sette. 


He passes so often that it will finally attract the attention of the neigh- 
bors and spoil her reputation: 


Ic duchte begrijp van onsen ghebuere. (1. 36) 
Knape, ghi mesdoet, 

Dat ghi deser joncfrou goet 

Met wandelinghen smaelt haer ere. (ll. 103-105) 


e maravigliom’ io come egli non é ora qui: di che io mi dolgo forte per cid che 
questi cosi fatti modi fanno sovente senza colpa alle oneste donne acquistar 
biasimo. 


She could, of course, tell her friends or relatives about it, but too much 
trouble might ensue: 


Eer ict minen vrienden claghe, 
Daer mochte of comen paerlement. (Il. 40—41) 


Hommi posto in cuore di fargliele alcuna volta dire a’ miei fratelli; ma poscia 
m’ho pensato che gli uomini fanno alcuna volta l’ambasciate per modo, che le 
risposte seguitan cattive, di che nascon parole, e dalle parole si perviene a’ 
ae 


Finally, why does that man think that rich presents can be agreeable to 
her? Her family is rich and she is given all she needs: 


Gheloeft si God, en hebs gheen doen; 
Want ic hebbe enen riken vader, 

Di mi wel copen mach algader 

Wat sijn wille es dat ic draghe. (ll. 88-91) 


né alcuna cosa disidero, che da lui, si come da richissimo uomo e che’l pud 
ben fare, io non l’abbia incontanente, .. . 

la mercé di Dio e del marito mio, io ho tante borse e tante cintole che io ve 
l’affogherei entro. 
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Each of these non-essential features fits the plot perfectly and could 
easily enough have been invented twice by two writers working inde- 
pendently. But it is difficult to believe that the whole group of these 
features could thus have been reinvented, especially if we keep in mind 
that our Dutch version does not present any characterization feature 
that is not paralleled in the Italian.** Such being the case, let us try and 
see the implications of the view towards which Dr. Borgeld inclines, i.e., 
that Dec. 11, 3 and Wisen Raet are derived from a common source. This 
source, Dr. Borgeld suggests with great caution, would probably be a 
French version.*® And indeed, since Boccaccio, on the one hand, often 
finds his themes in French literature, and a large number of Flemish 
narratives, on the other hand, are derived from the French, it is difficult 
to imagine for Dec. 1, 3, and Wisen Raet a common source other than 
a French text. To which we might add that a French story treating, 
before 1348, a woman’s wiles theme which, as we shall see, is also found 
in German popular literature can hardly have belonged to any but the 
fabliau genre.®° 

What does this imply? First of all, we are asked to imagine Boccaccio, 
writing a tale entirely in the style and mood of so much of the Decameron, 


48 The Dutch writer shows inventiveness only in realistic details of a very different char- 
acter. For instance, the girl makes the “gordel ende aelmoesnier’”’ herself and fills the purse 
with gold coins (ll. 66-69). The young man is supposed to have suggested how to use that 


money: ... Dat icker mede copen soude 


Cleder, cousen ende scoen. (Il. 86-87) 
The friar, when called for the third time, has to interrupt his reading (ll. 144-146, 164-165) 
to go and find the young man, 

Aldaer men speelde op ene bane 

Was hi met jonghen ghesellen. (II. 168-169) 
Finally, the somewhat prosaic ladder: 

Aldaer mijns vader torve legghen 

Pliet altoes een leder te stane (ll. 154-155, also ll. 

188-195) 

and the equally realistic climbing: Die joncfrou vernam 


Dat hi daer was, die jonghelinc . . . 
Ende haelp hem dat hi quam binnen. (Il. 207-211) 


49 Borgeld, op. cit., 11: “‘Alles samengenomen lijkt mij het aannemelijkste, dat er een 
(en dan waarschijnlijk Fransch) verhaal heeft bestaan, waarop—wellicht door mondelinge 
overlevering—zoowel de novelle van Boccaccio, als de Duitsche en Nederlandsche redacties 
teruggaen.”’ 

6 The last fabliaux in French were written about 1340. The only other genres (the long 
allegories, the works of the fourteenth-century poets) that occasionally included short 
stories on similar themes contain no analogue to Dec. m1, 3, and a loss in this field seems im- 
probable. In the exempla literature an hypothetical analogue would be too brief a sum- 
mary to offer any solution to our question. 
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and yet following his source more closely, accepting many more suggest- 
tions from it than seems to have been his practice when he developed 
other fabliaux themes. Shall we say that the lost fabliau was treated in 
that unusual way because it was itself different from the typical fabliau? 

This brings us to a second puzzling implication of Dr. Borgeld’s view: 
if we go over our 220-line Dutch poem and then try to imagine, in Mon- 
taiglon’s Recueil,a French fabliau containing much of what Dec. 11, 3, 
and Wisen Raet have in common, I fear our hypothetical version will 
stand out as rather different from the typical fabliau in the Recueil. It 
will seem somewhat slow, too rich in not absolutely indispensable 
features.®' Yet Wisen Raet is not longer than the average fabliau. In his 
220 lines, however, a French trouvére generally condenses a more com- 
plicated plot. He may perhaps spare time for a few hasty indications of 
mental states, but only for the sake of motivation, verisimilitude or 
heightened incongruity, hardly ever for love of characterization as an 
end. In our hypothetical French source, on the contrary, the richness of 
details gathered round two relatively simple dialogue situations (woman 
and friar, friar and young man) would betray pleasure and interest in 
character drawing for its own sake. The very movement of the story 
suggests the same remarks, for, in any conceivable source of both the 
boerde and Dec. 111, 3, the interest would be sustained, not by any ups 
and downs in the action, but by the increasing cunning and boldness of 
three messages outdoing one another in quality, otherwise rather similar 
as steps towards the same end. The main emphasis would be on the 
woman’s cleverness, while a trouvére would naturally lay it on her suc- 
cess: had any of the Trois dames qui trouvérent l’anel thought of our con- 
fessor scheme, I have little doubt that one message would have sufficed, 
as indeed it does in the German Schuoloere ze Paris. 

Finally, even admitting for a moment the existence, among French 
fabliaux current in the fourteenth century, of a common source of Dec. 
11, 3 and Wisen Raet, we meet another troublesome corollary of Dr. 
Borgeld’s view: the complete loss of a French fabliau containing most of 
the amusing details common to the Italian and Dutch versions, i.e., of 
a fabliau undoubtedly better than the average one and appreciated as 
such by foreign borrowers. That such losses were exceptional has been 
shown by Joseph Bédier,** whose arguments I shall not repeat here. I 
only wish to add the testimony of some Dutch tales. In the collection of 
ten boerden from the Hulthemse Handschrift published by E. Verwijs, we 


© The definition of a fabliau: “un conte a rire” (Bédier, op. cit., 32) excludes of course 
such lays as La Chastelaine de St. Gille, le Vair Palefroi, le Chaisne, etc. (though published 
in the Recueil), some of which poems are quite sentimental and slow. 

® Les Fabliaux, p. 39. 
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find several stories very poor in every respect; no French manuscript 
offers a single good analogue to any of those. But the French source of 
Lacarize*—a coarse story, but a clear plot—is found in four manuscripts, 
and that of Een bispel van II clerken in five. Thus it seems that, in 
postulating the existence and complete loss of a French source of Wisen 
Raet and Dec. 111, 3, we would be building a theory on the exception to 
the rule. 

To reconcile us with these three disturbing implications of Dr. Bor- 
geld’s view, good arguments would be needed. In fact, only two reasons 
can be offered. 

a. Wisen Raet being found in a manuscript dated 1399-1410, Dr. 
Borgeld thinks it improbable that Boccaccio’s version should have come 
to the Low Countries so early. And it would, indeed, somewhat surprise 
us to hear of complete copies of the Decameron having circulated in the 
North at that date.® But to the circulation of isolated tales—in manu- 
script or by word of mouth—an even earlier date would, I believe, offer 
no objection, a question to which we shall come back presently. 

b. The theme was known before Boccaccio, as is shown by a short thir- 
teenth-century allusion in Catalan, and a fourteenth- (possibly thir- 
teenth)-century German poem, Der Schuoloere ze Paris.*® How close 
would either of those be to Dec. 11, 3, or Wisen Raet? The Catalan al- 
lusion is a four line “proverb” into which any of the known analogues 
could fit.57 The German is a long story, but has neither the general struc- 


53 Le vilain de Bailluel. See section 11. 

5 De Gombert et des II clers (see section 1) is found in three manuscripts. Besides the 
same cradle story forms the second part of Le meunier et les II clercs, preserved in two 
different versions. 

5 See W. Farnham, “England’s Discovery of the Decameron,” PMLA, xxx1x (1924), 
123-139. 

5 Von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer (Stuttgart, 1850), 1, 281. (See Borgeld, op. cit., 
8-10.) 

There are three other German analogues (Borgeld, op. cit., 17-18): a fourteenth- or 
fifteenth-century poem by Heinrich Kaufringer,S tuttgart Litter. Verein, cLxxx1t (1888), 87, 
and two of probably later date edited by Keller in Erzdhlungen aus Altdeutschen Hand- 
schriften, Litter. Verein, xxxv (1855), 232 and 242. A. L. Stiefel and A. Borgeld incline to 
think that Kaufringer received his material from France rather than Italy, while K. 
Euling suggests both a French fabliau and Italian influence (Borgeld, of. cit., 17). In any 
case, the German poem differs from Dec. 11, 3 and Wisen Raet in too many important 
points for the problem of its possible French origin to interest us here. The same can be said 
of the first (p. 232) of the two versions edited by Keller. The other (p. 242) is clearly de- 
rived from Boccaccio. On these German stories, see also Wilhelm Stehmann, “Die mittel- 
hochdeutsche Novelle vom Studentenabenteuer,” Palaestra txvut (Berlin, 1909), 153 ff. 

57 See A. Thomas, “Les Proverbes de Guylem de Cervera, Potéme Catalan du XIII* 
siécle,”” Romania, xv (1886), 25-110. Ours is stanza 1166, p. 108: 
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ture nor any of the details common to Boccaccio and the boerde.5* Al! 
these two analogues clearly show is that Boccaccio was not the inventor 
of the general theme, which we hardly had to be told. But whether some 
very clever jongleur or Boccaccio added to that theme much of what we 
have found common to Dec. 11, 3, and Wisen Raet is a question on which 
I cannot see that the extant analogues throw any light either way.® 

A different problem is raised by the analogies which Dr. Borgeld 
noted between the Schuoloere and Wisen Raet: both differ from Boc- 
caccio in presenting the heroine as unmarried and closely watched by 
her father; she has to call the confessor to her. But the points of contact 
between the Dutch and Boccaccio have been found infinitely more 
numerous and striking: the three similar messages, the purse and girdle 
present, the woman’s many clever ways of securing her confessor’s 
services, the friar’s reaction to subtle flattery. Only two explanations 
seem possible: either the girl guarded at home is a motif twice independ- 
ently invented, or—and this seems more likely to be the case—our 
Dutch poet got his story from more than one source.®° Precisely because 
he was already familiar with some version (French or not) more or less 
related to the German Schuoloere, he was struck with the enlarged and 
better presentation of the same story as it came to him across the Alps. 

As already hinted, I do not think that the dates of the Decameron and 
Wisen Raet in any way weaken the probability of indebtedness of the 
Dutch rhymer to the Italian writer. While Boccaccio was writing the 





D’un preyicador fe, 
Ab semblan de bonesa 
Alvacot, so say be, 

j* richa burgiesa. 


Professor Morel Fatio translated this into French for Dr. Borgeld: “Une riche bourgeoise a 
su faire d’un prédicateur, sous de bonnes apparences, un entremetteur.” 

58 One message suffices to reunite two lovers temporarily separated; there is disguise, 
feigned illness, different presents, etc. 

59 In the location of this German Schuoloere ze Paris I also fail to see any suggestion of a 
lost French analogue to the confessor story (as does Dr. Borgeld, op. cit., p. 10). For here 
the story goes on after the lovers’ reunion until both lovers die; in fact it goes on even after 
that. The tragic episodes of the two deaths, etc., are found in an older German tale, which 
does not have the confessor-go-between introduction. As that tale already places the scene in 
Paris (see Wilhelm Stehmann, of. cit., pp. 146-9) the location in the younger Schuoloere 
cannot be said to suggest anything as to the origin of its newly annexed first chapter. 

6° The same might be repeated in connection with two details common to the boerde 
and to a German version of somewhat later date which, in other features, suggests deriva- 
tion from the Italian: (a) the purse and girdle are said to have been thrown in through the 
window, and (b) the woman helps her lover in. See Du falsch peicht, Keller, Ersihlungen aus 
Alideutschen Handschriften, Stuttg. Lit. Verein, xxxv (1855), 232, 
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fourth day of the Decameron, the stories of the first three days—and ours 
is one of them—were circulating separately." They were commented 
upon and, of course, told and retold. The flourishing cities of Belgium 
were in close touch with Italy. Merchandise came down the Rhine as far 
as Cologne; following the old Roman road it was taken to Maestricht, 
then crossed the present-day provinces of Limburg and Brabant. Peter 
van Iersele® who handed Wisen Raet to our poet (whose home may have 
been in the distant North near Haarlem),® most probably belonged to 
the active and commercial South, Jersele standing apparently for modern 
Eersel, a village in the North of Brabant, near Eindhoven.™ 

Did Peter van Iersele really tel] our poet the story: ‘‘Maer Peter van 
Iersele die sede?’’ I am inclined to take the words literally. The probable 
crossing of different currents, the absence of significant verbal parallel- 
ism, and the presence of several picturesque original details suggest 
transmission by word of mouth rather than by manuscript. Yet the 
Dutch and Italian versions are too much alike for long oral transmission 
to appear probable. Whether a manuscript containing Dec. 11, 3 had 
come North of the Alps before the Hulthemse Handschrift was written, 
it is impossible to guess. 

To conclude, there seem to be several troublesome corollaries to, and 
no strong argument for, the theory of a lost common source to Dec. 11, 
3, and Wisen Raet, whereas I cannot see any solid objection against the 
only other possible explanation, that of transmission, probably partly 
oral, from Dec. 111, 3, to the Flemish writer. 


V 

Another possible case of derivation from the Decameron is the boerde 
Van eenen man die lach gheborghen in ene scrine. It was published by 
E. Verwijs in X. Goede Boerden, ® and presented there® as an analogue 


to Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux, 11, 266, and Dec. vit, 8. The reference to 
Legrand d’Aussy, apparently a misprint for 11, 265-266," whether just 


6 “Sono adunque, discrete donne, stati alcuni che, queste novellette leggendo, hanno 


detto .. .” (Dec., introduction to the fourth day). 
@ Niet meer en willicker af segghen, 
Maer Peter van Iersele die sede, . . . (Il. 214-215) 
63 Ghi hebt ghehoert te meneger stonden 


Dat vrouwen wisen raet vonden 
Te Haerlem oft in anderen steden. (ll. 1-3) 
* See Willems, Belgish Museum, 1 (1837), 350. 
Pp. 1-3. 
Introduction, p. x. 
® Du clerc qui se cacha derriére un coffre. Legrand d’Aussy only summarizes the fabliau. 
For the text, see Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil, rv, 47 ff. 
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copied®® or corrected® seems to have spread a belief in the existence of a 
really close analogue to the boerde among extant French fabliaux.”° Such 
is not the case at all. In the boerde, as in the Decameron, a woman having 
hidden her lover in a trunk, her jealous husband makes her call her 
lover’s wife whom he treats as his own wife had been treated. This 
form of talion revenge, and also the hiding of the lover behind a screen, 
in a trunk or anywhere else, occur in a very large number of more or less 
related analogues.” The French fabliau just referred to cannot even be 
said to belong to this wide cycle, as it has only the hiding motif,” not 
the talion revenge. But there is one feature that unites Boccaccio, the 
boerde, and one German analogue—and, to my knowledge, no other 
extant version—* into a really close family; the exactly similar rdéle 
played by the trunk. For particulars, I shall refer the reader to the three 
versions. He will find that Boccaccio and the German rhymer tell the 
same tale in entirely different moods. Boccaccio presents the rather 
coarse theme with his characteristic light touch. Fiametta and her re- 
fined Florentine audience are jus having another little joke at the ex- 
pense of the somewhat provincial and heavy Sienese.” In the German 
Wiedervergeltung,”> on the contrary the mood is that of several French, 
fabliaux on related themes”—fierce hatred and revenge, and not a trace 
of a smile. The first half of the Dutch boerde is very similar to Wiederver- 
geltung both in its mood and in some of the details”’ of the not very logi- 
cally constructed plot.7® But in its second half we find two or three features 
that strikingly recall Boccaccio’s tale: 

68 Te Winkel, Gesch. der Nederlandsche Lett. (Haarlem, 1887), p. 460, and Ontwikkelings- 
gang der Nederlandsche Lett. (Haarlem, 1922), Eerste Tijdvak, u, 84, note 1. 

* Ten Brink, Gesch. der Nederlandsche Lett. (Amsterdam, 1897), 204, note 4. 

7 Te Winkel, op. cit., and J. A. Worp, “Drama’s en Kluchten naar den Decamerone,” 
Noord en Zuid, xx (1897), 389, text and note 2. 

"1 See A. C. Lee, op. cit., p. 261 ff. To the analogues listed there we might add the thirty- 
sixth story of Arienti’s Porretane. 

72 In this fabliau the lover hides behind a chest; in our boerde he hides in a chest. The 
erroneous belief in the closeness of the two tales is probably due to this slight point of 
contact emphasized in the titles of the French and Dutch stories. The Dutch scrine means 
trunk, chest. 

73 Excluding of course, well-established derivations from Dec. vm, 8. 

™ Cf. Dec. vit, 3; viz, 10, and rx, 4, and see Michele Scherillo’s edition of the Decameron 
(Milano, 1814), pp. xxxvi-vii. 

% Keller, Erzdhlungen aus Alideutschen Handschriften (Stuttgart, 1855), 387-389. In 


Keller’s Fastnachtspiele, (Stuttgart, 1853), p. 1443, the manuscript containing Wiederver- 
geltung is classed as fifteenth-century manuscript. 

7% E.g., Constant du Hamel, Montaiglon et Raynaud, vol. rv, 166. 

™ The woman is ordered to go and tell her lover’s wife that she must come at once to 
her sick husband. In other details, the German and the boerde differ. 

78 How the husband knows that the lover is in the trunk is not explained. 
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Die vrouwe doe in die camere quam: 
Sijns selfs wijf die bleef daer buten. 

Al bider hant dat hise nam; 

Die doere ghinc hi vaste sluten. (ll. 41-44) 


Hi sprac: “Eer ghi gaet over de zille 

Salic u een juwelken gheven.” 

Hi nam die slotel, si moest gedogen, 

Sijns selfs wijf, si en dorste clagen. (ll. 55-58) 


And finally the puzzling conclusion of the last stanza: 


Die goede knape van den huus 

Hi sprac: ““Nu makens wi gene gerochte... 
Gaet thuus te gader, leeft voert sochte, 

Ende laet ons goede gevriende bliven.”’ (Il. 65-72) 


The goede knape and this attitude of his are entirely out of keeping with 
the beginning of the story. We had not been told that the two men were 
friends as Spinelloccio and Zeppa are. More than that: ina fabliau, a dupe 
is either unsuspecting and happy, or he gets real revenge in the taking 
of which he knows neither pity nor measure. The last two lines of our 
stanza sound very much like a poor and weakened echo of Boccaccio’s 
laughter at the simpler solution of his two Sienese heroes. 

Taking everything into account our boerde seems rather likely to be 
derived from two different sources: European popular tradition and 
transmission from the Decameron. Perhaps the probability of a similar 
origin in the case of Wisen Raet ought to be kept in mind here, for both 
boerden occur in the same Hulthemse Handschrift and the scene of the 
Scrine is laid “Int lant van Loen... te Hasselt in die goede stede,’’”® 
ie., in a town situated along that much frequented commercial road 
mentioned in connection with Wisen Raet. The same Limburg region, 
as Dr. René Verdeyen kindly pointed out to me, is suggested by the 
dialect of the boerde.*° 

VI 


Outside of the fabliau genre I find, in early Dutch literature, only one 
case of possible partial derivation from the Decameron: the analogue to 
Dec. x, 8, Vriendentrouw or Van Tween Ghesellen die elc voer andren 
sterven wilden.*' The Comburgsche Handschrift® which contains the poem 


79 I]. 6 and 10. 

® The dropping of the ¢ in moesse (1. 38), the shortening of « in creghse (1. 46) and even 
the form zille (1. 55) are familiar features of the dialect of Limburg. 

* Published first by E. Verwijs under the title Vriendentrouw, in Bloemlezing uit Middel- 
nederlandsche Dichters (Zutphen, 1858), 111, 9-17; republished by E. Kausler in Altnieder 
lindische Gedichte (Leipzig, 1866), m1, 165-176. 
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ends with a rhyming chronicle stopping with the year 1404." Our text 
can roughly be placed in the fourteenth century. The verse is flowing 
and the story well told, without any obscure episode. 

In all the different versions which we shall have to take into account, 
the story is as follows. Two friends are natives of distant cities. One of 
them, while on a visit, falls in love with the fiancée of the other, where- 
upon the girl is generously handed over to him. When the unselfish young 
man later finds himself penniless and abandoned, he decides to go to his 
old friend to obtain assistance from him. He reaches the city, but is 
seized with despair and shame, and seeks death by accusing himself of 
a murder. He is recognized by his friend, who, in order to save his 
former benefactor, accuses himself of the same murder. The free con- 
fession (or the discovery) of the real murderer (or murderers) clears the 
case, and the generosity of the rich friend saves the other from further 
worry. 

Where did our Dutch rhymer find this theme? There cannot be any 
doubt that he, like Boccaccio, knew the short third story of the Disci- 
plina Clericalis™ or at least one of its close derivatives;® there is no other 
way of accounting for Baldak as the home of one of the friends. Also 
the occupation of the two men—they are merchants—seems to have been 
suggested by such a version. Equally undeniable is the personal con- 
tribution of the Flemish writer, though the extent of it is hard to deter- 
mine. He alone, of course, could have changed Egypt (the home of the 
second friend in the Disciplina Clericalis) into Bruges, and made his 
hero sail from Sluus. The suppression of what antique or Oriental local 
color his models offered*’ in the first part of the story is probably the 
consequence of this shift to the Occident. The cancelled episodes are 
replaced with others conceivable in fourteenth-century Bruges, e.g., the 
generous friend hastening to get the consent of the girl’s parents. I 


® Often referred to as Stuttgartsche Handschrift. 

8 See Kaakebeen en Ligthart’s edition of Reinart de Vos (Groningen, 1909), p. 5. 

* Petri Alphonsi, Disciplina Clericalis, hrsg. von F. W. Schmidt (Berlin, 1827), third 
story, p. 36. 

% E.g., Jacob van Maerlant’s thirteenth century translation into Flemish verse in 
Alexander, Book v1, ll. 613-718, or the Castotement d’un pére a son fils, published by Michael 
Roesle (Munich, 1897), second story, pp. 5-9. This is the story found in Barbazan et 
Méon, Fabliaux et Contes (Paris, 1808), m, 52-64. 

86 Some of the short versions derived from the Disciplina Clericalis would fail to account 
for Baldak, e.g., the version of Thomas Cantimpré in De A pibus. To this rather independ- 
ent version our Vriendentrouw clearly owes nothing. The translation of the De A pibus 
into Dutch probably dates from the fifteenth century. 

87 In the Disciplina Clericalis, and in the Gesta Romanorum, hrsg. v. A. Keller (Stutt- 
gart, 1842), no. 171, the girl is brought up by the man who plans later to marry her. 
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am also inclined to credit the Flemish writer with the addition of those 
matter of fact details in which we feel the amusing embarrassment 
and left-handedness of genuinely realistic instincts confronting a 
theme of almost superhuman unselfishness and elevation,®* e.g., the 
feelings of the two separately imprisoned men before the real murderer 


comes up: Also laghen si die nacht 
In groeter zorghe, want elc acht 
Te stervene up den andren dach (Il. 259-261) 


Similarly, when the release of the real murderer must be accounted for, 
the judge’s admiration for a beautiful gesture of free confession does not 
satisfy our writer, who prefers an anticlimax: we are told that the man, 
after all, had only killed the murderer of his own brother! (ll. 296-308). 

Besides the features derived from the Disciplina Clericalis and those 
other details that are—some certainly and others probably—the con- 
tribution of the Flemish writer, his version contains numerous parallels 
with two longer renderings of the same theme, viz. Dec. x, 8, and one of 
the sources of it, the narrative found in the first part of the Roman 
d’Athis et Profilias.** Those features common to the Flemish, Italian, 
and French versions are the following: the first meeting of the young 
woman with the man she is really going to marry occurs when her first 
fiancé takes the visitor to her house so that they may become ac- 
quainted;* long dialogues of urging on one side and hesitation on the 
other precede the guest’s confession as to the object of his love,” the 


88 Compare the treatment of religious subjects by those marvellous realists, the great 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Flemish painters. 

8° [i Romanz d’Athis et Profilias (L’estoire d’Athenes) hrsg. von Alphons Hilka, Gesell- 
sch. fiir Roman. Lit., xxtx and xxx (Dresden, 1912-16). The sources used by Boccaccio 
were this twelfth- or thirteenth-century French Roman and the Disciplina Clericalis. See 
“Letterio di Francia, Alcune Novelle del Decameron,” Giorn. Stor. della Lett. It., xxXxXIV 
(1904), pp. 33-56; and Staél von Holstein, Le Roman d’Athis et Profilias, Etude Littéraire su 
ses deux Versions (Upsala, 1909), 120. Among the features suggested to Boccaccio by 
Athis (i.e., not found in the Disciplina Clericalis) the most striking are the location (Rome 
and Athens), the two main characters as students of philosophy, the réle played by their 
fathers, the failure to attract the rich friend’s attention in the street, the marriage of the 
poor man with the rich friend’s sister. But Boccaccio owes to the Disciplina Clericalis the 
simpler circumstances of the murder, the self-denunciation of the murderer and his sub- 
sequent release, the appeal to the king or to Caesar, etc. 

% In the Disciplina, the Castoiement, etc., the visitor meets the fiancée of his friend 
accidentally, at a great festivity given in his honor. In Dem Pfarrer zum Hechte (Zeitschr. 
fuer deutsch. Alt., xvt1, (1874), 287) this episode of the festivity is suppressed without 
being replaced by any other. 

% Corresponding to the scene in the Disciplina Clericalis in which all the women form- 
erly gathered at the festivities are made to pass through the sick man’s room so that he 
may recognize the one he loves. 
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parents of the girl are taken into consideration and similar arguments are 
used to secure their approval: the foreign visitor is well-born and rich; 
the reception of the bride in her new home is a cause of rejoicing and 
celebration,” and, finally, the poor friend does not depart for home as 
soon as he has received gifts. Most of these features are found only in 
the Athis, Dec. x, 8, and the much shorter—326 lines—Vriendentrouw. 
This of course suggests indebtedness of the Flemish poet to one of the 
other two writers.™ But to which? The Romans d’ Athis et Profilias was a 
great success; eight manuscripts have come down to us; the fairly well- 
educated writer of the Flemish poem is not unlikely to have read it. 
Direct knowledge of the Italian would at first seem more surprising. Yet 
Dec. X, 8, was a success too;® and that beautiful rendering of an already 
familiar theme may very well have reached Flanders. Perhaps both the 
French and the Italian versions influenced our poet? This is indeed what 
a detailed comparison of the versions suggests. For at least one episode— 
a very characteristic and picturesque one—seems to have grown out of 
the Athis, not the Decameron, while three others recall the Decameron, 
not the Athis.* 

a. The picturesque episode probably suggested by Athis is that of the 
poor man’s voyage to the home of his more fortunate friend. While 
Disciplina, u1, and all the short versions derived from it, pay little at- 
tention to the journey, and even Boccaccio summarizes it in one line,” 


both Athis and the Flemish offer us the colorful episode of a mediz- 
val stowaway, the Athis rather briefly, the Flemish not resisting the 


% This is condensed in one line in the Dec.; the French Athis dwells on the episode. 

%8 In this list of details not present in the Disciplina Clericalis and suggesting indebted- 
ness of the Flemish to the Dec. or Athis, I hesitate to include the marriage of the poor man 
with the sister of his rich friend, a similar motif occurring in Den Pfarrar sum Hechte, 
which is found in a fourteenth-century manuscript, and Cantimpré’s version (marriage 
with the friend’s cousin). 

* Unless, of course, some sister version of our Athis should have been lost. This, however 
seems very improbable: we possess no less than eight manuscripts of this obviously much 
appreciated Roman. Seven of them are very close to one another. Of the other (the manu- 
script of Tours) we possess only fragments from which it seems clear that the first part of 
the Roman, the only one that interests us, was exactly the same as in the other seven (see 
Staél von Holstein, Le Roman d’Athis et Profilias, 27-8). The German fragments throw 
no light on the question. See Wilh. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften (Berlin, 1883). 315 ff. 

% As shown later by the translation into Latin of Beroaldo and Roberto Nobili. See 
Manni, [storia del Decamerone (Firenze, 1742), 561-600. 

* Needless to say, we are leaving out of consideration every feature that the Disciplina 
Clericalis might have suggested to the Flemish writer, e.g., the presentation of our story, 
not as first act of a long play, but as a full unit; the murderer—just one—willingly con- 
fessing his crime; his being forgiven, etc. 

* ... e diventato non solamente provero ma mendico, come poté il men male a Roma 
se ne venne... 
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temptation of developing the theme into one of those characteristically 
Netherlandish tableaux. Neither can we resist the pleasure of quoting it 
along with the French: 


Au port trova une galic, 

Qui richement estoit garnie 

De dras, de soie et d’ostorins; 

Enz en entra come tapins.*8 

Tant bonement proia le mestre 

Qu’a une part lo leissa estre. 

Tant naigent par mer... (ll. 1867 ff.) 


Hi trac ter Sluus al sonder sparen 
Sonder allinc ende penninc, 

Ende beleede so die dinc, 

Dat hi int scip quam sekerlike, 

Ende barch hem daer heymelike, 

Tes si van den lande waren in de zee. 
Doe openbaerdi hem (wat souts mee?) 
Ende quam onder die scipheeren, 

Die hem daden lettel eeren. 

Som woudsine waerpen over boort, 
Som vielsi daer af in discoort, 

Ende daden hem om Gods wille gracie. 
Als overleden was de spacie, 

Datsi te Baldac quamen an tlant, 

Si settene haestelic up tsant: 

An hem te houdene was cranc profijt. (ll. 190-205)%* 


Equally interesting are the features found in Dec. x, 8, and Vrienden- 
trouw, not in the Athis: (a) The causes of the generous young man’s 
poverty and exile. While the Disciplina Clericalis says nothing at all, 
and the Athis makes the father and relatives of the young man turn 
against him, only Boccaccio and the Flemish explain the disgrace as 
falling on the whole family: 


Gisippo rimasosi in Atene, quasi da tutti poco a capital tenuto, dopo non 
molto tempo, per certe brighe cittadine con tutti quegli di casa sua, povero e 
meschino fu d’Atene cacciato e dannato ad esilio perpetuo. 


% Trying to hide. Cf. Mod. Fr. en tapinois. 

% The other features found only in the Athis and Vriendentrouw are of less significance: 
(a) the two friends’ first parting: the mutual embraces, the sorrow, etc.; (b) the delay 
between the self accusation of the miserable friend and the arrival of the other. These 
features would rather naturally be introduced by any writer wishing to enlarge upon the 
theme ofthe Disciplina Clericalis. 
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Hier naer gheviel in curter spacie, 

Dat scoepmans maghe te Brugghe int stede 
Eenen dootslach daden, voer waerhede, 

An eenen heere van groeter macht, 

Ende met hare lieder cracht 

Mochten si de veete ghehouden niet, 

Sine moesten bliven int verdriet, 

Goedeloes ende slants verdreven. (Il. 172-179) 


(b) The brief mention of the marriage of the poor man with his rich 
friend’s sister as just one additional mark of generosity on the part of the 
latter.!°° In this brevity Dec. x, 8and the Flemish tale strongly differ from 
the Athis,!" but they agree with some shorter versions,’ so that this 
parallel between them should not be given too much importance. (c) 
While in the Athis the second married couple goes to settle in the bride- 
groom’s country after a year’s stay with their friends, Dec. x, 8, and 
Vriedentrouw seem to be the only two versions where the couple settles 
forever in the bride’s city. In the Decameron, there is (in addition to friend- 
ship and exile from Athens) a very good explanation for this: Boccaccio 
has told us so much about the glory and majesty of Rome that Gisippo 
really has to become a Roman citizen if his life is to receive the proper 
crowning touch. That a citizen of beautiful Bruges should settle in 
Bagdad cannot have satisfied fourteenth-century Flemings in the same 
way. It sounds like an echo of Boccaccio. As in the case of the Dutch 
analogue to Dec. vi1t, 8, it looks as though brief or witty dénouements of 
Boccaccio’s stories had possessed a special virtue of stamping themselves 
on the memories of story tellers (as, indeed, we might have expected), 
but had occasionlly left traces in not entirely favorable environments.'” 


10° Primieramente con lui ogni suo tesoro e possessione fece comune et appresso una sua 

sorella giovinetta, chiamata Fulvia, glie dié per moglie. 
Oec gaf hi hem, dats waerheit fijn, 
Siere suster end dheelt van sinen goede. (Il. 316-317) 

101 In the Athis, the same marriage is presented in a very different way. The rich friend 
has already given the other all the land and gold he meant to give, and the generosity 
episode seems closed. Three days later, Athis sees Gayete and falls in love with her. We 
have to go through endless scenes of hesitation and shame (an echo of the first act) before 
Profilias finds out the cause of his friend’s disease and prepares to fight the king of Sicily 
who claims the hand of Gayete. 

102 The division of the treasures is found in nearly all known versions, including the 
Disciplina Clericalis. The marriage with the friend’s sister or cousin is the object of a 
similarly brief mention in Den Pfarrer zum Hechte and De A pibus. 

103 All other analogies appear insignificant: (a) both the Italian and Flemish versions 
suppress the episode of the medical consultation (found in the Disciplina, Athis, etc.); 
(b) both versions tell us how the young man’s confession as to the object of his love im- 
presses his friend rather disagreeably at first; and (c) in connection with the reception of 
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To conclude, the Flemish poem seems to be the work of a fairly in- 
telligent and educated writer who had been on the lookout for different 
renderings of the tale. And among the versions which—as a whole or in 
part, in manuscript or by word of mouth—appear to have reached him, 
we would almost certainly include either Dec. x, 8, or the French Athis, 
and very probably both. 

VII 

To summarize and draw our conclusions: of the six Dutch analogues 
to Decameron stories which have come to our notice,!* two obviously 
and one almost certainly are only signs of the popularity of themes which 
also reached Boccaccio, but without any direct relation existing between 
the Italian and the Dutch versions. Of the other three tales, one—Wisen 
Raet—seems most satisfactorily accounted for as largely derived from 
the Decameron; while, in the other two, the Scrine and Vriendentrouw, 
we hear what appears to be distant echoes of Boccaccio’s rendering. In 
each of these three cases, indebtedness to Italy seems the more accept- 
able as the active and commercial South happens to be mentioned either 
in the name of the teller (Peter van Iersele) or in the towns mentioned 
in the stories (Hasselt, Bruges). Trying to take eveything into account, 
I feel strongly inclined to favor occasional indebtedness of the Flemings 
to Boccaccio as a view more acceptable than the only other one which 
appears possible, viz., the chance occurrence, within the comparatively 
small body of early Dutch narrative literature (again, comparing it to 
the bulky collection of Montaiglon), of three really close analogues to 
Decameron stories, two of which—Wisen Raet and the Scrine—would in 
fact have to be accepted as by far the closest relatives known to the 
lost sources of Boccaccio. 

None of our texts could help us to decide whether manuscripts had 
brought the Decameron (the whole or merely parts) to the Low Countries 
as early as 1400, for the kind of similarities we noticed between the 
Decameron and the Dutch tales suggested steps by oral transmission. 
In Wisen Raet, as in the Scrine and in Vriendentrouw, different currents 
seem to cross; there is no clear verbal echo of the Decameron; and the 
Low Countries have already imprinted their own local color. 

One more reason should be mentioned for which an eariy bridge be- 
tween Flanders and Italy seems more acceptable now than at the start 
of our little study. In the course of it we accidentally ran across no less 
than four cases in which the German literature offered a better analogue 





the miserable friend, his former fiancée is mentioned in both versions (a rather natural 
insertion: the Castoiement has the same). 
1% Griseldis being left out of consideration. See Section I. 
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to a Dutch tale than the French literature did.’ Versions no doubt have 
been lost. And no doubt French literature was by far the most important 
source of inspiration of the Flemish poets of the Middle Ages. But this, 
perhaps, applies to other greater genres—i.e., to themes transmitted 
mainly through manuscripts—better than to popular literature. In this 
field it looks as though France, though probably still the first in rank, 
were only one of the several countries with which the Dutch jongleurs 
carried on very active intercourse by word of mouth.’ Germany was 
another. And Italy, being in constant commercial relations with Flan- 
ders, should naturally be expected to have done her share. The inter- 
esting point is that even in the days of Chaucer several of the Decameron 
stories seem to have left traces on the literature of Holland and Flemish 
Belgium. 
GERMAINE DEMPSTER 
Chicago, Til. 


10% The analogues to Dec. vu, 8 (treated in footnote 3); vir, 7; m1, 3; and vir, 8. 

106 J am only giving a little support to an idea expressed before (see e.g., Kalff, Gesch. 
der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 1, 456). But on the whole, there still seems to be a tendency 
to make the share of France too large, at least in the fabliau genre. 











LXIV 


TRES PASOS DE LA PASION Y UNA EGLOGA 
DE LA RESURRECCION 
(Burgos, 1520) 


HE two short religious plays, Tres Pasos dela Pasién and Egloga de 

la Resurreccién, are preserved in a probably unique copy, now in the 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, in Santander. It forms part of a “‘re- 
cueil factice”’ in quarto, and in black letter throughout, containing, first, 
a treatise on confession; the Scala Coeli of Johannes Climacus; a Vida de 
San Amaro, Toledo, Juan de Villaquiran, 1520; another religious treatise; 
a translation by Diego Gumiel of St. Bernard’s epistle to a relative, and 
a life of Barlaam and Josafat.! These are followed by the little dramas 
reprinted below. The volume concludes with Juan de Mena’s Coplas de 
vicios y virtudes, continued by Fray Jerénimo de Olivares and the Farsa 
sacramental of Hernan Lépez de Yanguas.” The upper right-hand corner 
of the whole volume has been pierced by a cord, or thong, which in cer- 
tain places has damaged the text. 

The Tres pasos, lacking the title-page and the opening paragraphs of 
the Eptstola, begin with the second sheet (aij ro) and show thereafter 
the signatures aiij to av. In the Epistola, extending to the first third of 
aiij vo, the author attempts to console an afflicted lady, his patroness, 
with discursive wisdom borrowed from the Bible and Cicero, but chiefly 
from Isidore’s Etymologies. The text of the Tres pasos is followed by the 
epistle introducing the Egloga de la Resurreccién, in which presumably 
the same author continues his ministrations by enlarging on the healing 
properties of music. Indeed, the égloga, in which singing plays a most 
important part, may be intended as an illustration of his theories. 

The colophon at the end of the égloga reads as follows: 


"Aqui se acaban tres muy deuotos passos dela pas=/sion y vna Egloga dela 
Resurecion nueua men/te impressos enla muy noble y mas leal/cibdad de Burgos 
por Alonso de/melgar acabose a .vj. dias del mes/de Abril de mill y quinien-/tos 
y veynte afios./[A small maltese cross]// 


Alonso de Melgar, whose shop was responsible for this edition, printed 


1 Not mentioned in G. Moldenhauer’s Die Legende von Barlaam und Josaphat in der 
Iberischen Halbinsel (Halle, 1929). 

2 The collection was first described by D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, in “El primer auto 
sacramental del teatro espafiol y noticia de su autor el Bachiller Hernan Lépez de Yanguas,” 
RBAM, vu (1902), 251-272, primarily concerned with the last item in the volume, but 
in which the author held out the hope, never realized, that he might eventually turn his 
attention to the Tres pasos (p. 253). Later, D. Adolfo Bonilla, Las Bacantes, p. 140, again 
drew attention to the “cuatro obritas” and the desirability of a reprint. 
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Encina’s Egloga de Placido y Vitoriano (ca. 1520?) and Diego de San 
Pedro’s Cércel de Amor of 1522.3 


I. THE PASSION-PLAY 


The Tres pasos de la Pasién,‘ each preceded by a prose argument 
(before 1,181 and 211), which also contains stage-directions, are com- 
posed of the following traditional parts: 


A (1-160) The prophets David, Salomon, Ysayas and Jeremias severally declare 
their identity, and David, speaking for all, reveals that they have come to 
pass judgment on Christ. In response to Mary’s appeal for mercy, each 
prophet in turn justifies his decision, while deploring its necessity and ex- 
pressing sympathy with Mary; and each one, when queried by David, 
renders sentence of death. 

B (161-180) Christ takes leave of his mother. 

C (181-210) Christ passes on his way to Calvary. 

D (211-230) Mary and John at the foot of the cross. Mary questions Josep 
abarimathia and Nicodemus, who have come to descend the body. 


Each part ends with a brief lament of Mary (151-160; 171-180; 
201-210; 223-230). and these four parts together might be considered as 
a fifth traditional part, the Planctus Mariae. 


II. THe EASTER-PLAY 


A (1-140) The fathers in limbo, David, Salomon, Ysayas, Osee, Zacharias, and 
the Sibilla Erithrea severally sing their prophecies of deliverance. 

B (141-170) On the third day, Mary, by the sepulchre, appeals to the Father 
for the resurrection of his Son. 

C (171-190) Christ appears with his angels and sends Gabriel to announce the 
resurrection to Mary. 

D (191-230) The Descensus. 

E (231-270) Christ presents the liberated to Mary. 

F (271-300) Adam and Eve ask Mary’s forgiveness. 

G (301-340) David, in the name of the prophets, receives Mary’s blessing.* 


3 This print, then, should be added to the fifteen known to have issued from Alonso de 
Melgar’s press between 1519 and 1526. Cf. Haebler, Spanische und Portugiesische Biicher- 
seichen des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts (Strassburg, 1898), p. xvi; Burger, Die Drucker 
und Verleger in Spanien und Portugal von 1501-1536 (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 52-53.Gutiérrez 
del Cajio, “Ensayo de un cat4logo de impresores espafioles,” RBAM (1899), p. 670, places 
Alonso de Melgar’s activities between 1519 and 1552 (r. 1525 ?). 

* The title recalls the lost Cuatro pasos de la pasién, 1533, of Pedro Sénchez (cf. Lucas 
Ferndndez, ed. Cafiete, p. lxiii). 

5 We reserve a discussion of the origin and development of the various parts until a 
larger number of reliable texts shall be available. A new and exceptionally full Easter- 
play will appear in the coming homage-volume for the late M. Foulché-Delbosc. A study of 
the sibyls in Spain, with new material, is in preparation. 
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Both the Pasos and the Egloga are written in double guintillas: ababa; 
cdccd. The versification is regular, but neither smooth nor pleasant. 
Hiatus before h<f is constant, with only one exception (56). There are 
two cases before h<h (E188, 212, but not £214)* and several between 
vowels, the first being weak (£120, 143, 176, 260) or both strong (27, 
E165). The consistent syneresis in cruel is unusual (77, 81, 102, 112, 145, 
185, 187, £297).”? We find with syneresis: jeremias (46, 124), hence in the 
rhyme probably jeremids (144) and ysayds (41,142), but elsewhere, with 
dieresis: ysa$as (E51, rh. mtas, dias). Dieresis, as might be expected, is 
constant in forms of oir (96, 213, E11-12, 41, 93, 306). Espiritu (F117) 
is properly counted for three syllables, but quieres (50, E206) for two.® 
Overflow may be noted a few times in the Egloga (73, 194, 324, 336) and 
two lines have superfluous syllables: 216 a pilato con aficion and E126 
el hijo de dios o afligidos. Such rhymes as puntos-defunctos (58 f.), dignas- 
diuinas (E12-14), metro-ceptro (E132-134) are, of course, acceptable. 
We find catiua assonating with resciba (E183-185); and tinicbras, al- 
though spoken by Lucifer, given a rustic tinge to rhyme with /ebras 
(E192-194). 

There is little that is notable in the language. Variations such as 
sintistes (171), sintimos (E Epist.), despidis (179); titiida (188), tinido 
(E52); morieron (E Epist.), veniendo (E Epist.); tatiendo (ibid.) are 
normal in the early sixteenth century. Others, such as volan (E Ep. 23), 
are referred to in the notes. 

The orthography is somewhat uncertain, depending perhaps, on the 
typesetter: Cristo (71) and Christo (after 210); arcangel and archangel 
E Arg.); Resurection (E Epist.) and resurrecion (ibid.)® either with one 
or two r’s after the u. 

Enclisis is clearly marked (such abbreviations as 135 ‘enel’ show how 
complete was the fusion) and will be reproduced in the print. The ab- 
breviations have been solved, and indicated by italics; the names of the 
characters spelled out, the end of prose-lines indicated by vertical bars, 
the verse-lines numbered. The eses, of which there are three varieties, 
one long and two short, are printed alike. The punctuation is unchanged. 
Evident misprints have been corrected and the original readings recorded 
in the notes.'° 


* We prefix to the line numbers of the Egloga the letter Z. 

7 Cf. Robles, Ortologta, p. 285. 

® Cf. Ranjel, Danga, ed. Gillet, PMLA, xu1 (1926), ll. 191, 135. 

* Cf. Cuervo, A puntaciones, 808. 

10 Our text is based on a photostatic copy made at the expense of the Modern Language 
Association of America, in whose rotograph-collection it is now preserved (nr. 70). Our 
obligation to the MLA is gratefully acknowledged. 
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TEXT 


[EPISTOLA] 


stos los egiptios en confusion: para significar el tiempo ponian enel| templo vna 
figura de dragon mordiendo se la cola con sus dientes| mostrando que asi ¢| 
afio enel lugar que acaba de alli buelue a comen| car de nueuo: asi lo dize ¢| 
Ysidoro enlas ethimologias ene] li =| bro quinto.c.de annis:! y no menores gracias 
deuen las gentes de| los Siros y Caldeos a Abraam pues les dio las primeras le = 

tras. y mayores gracias deuen los Ebreos a Moysen pues les! dio enla ley las 
primeras letras. y los Griegos a Cayno? hijo del| rey Agenor pues les traxo diez 
y siete letras delos phenices: con| que comengaron a formar la boz. que asi lo 
escriue el Ysidoro enel| libro primero delas ethimologias enel c.tercero*: y asi 
cierta =| mente las letras y la escriptura cosa fue de alta inuencion y de ma = 

rauilloso prouecho para nwesira conuersacion humana/vwestra merced| me vuo 
encomendado deuota sefiora que os embiase escripta en| metro. Alguna obra 
mia: con que pudiesedes ayudar a vuestra deuo| cion. Yo tuue por bien: embiaros 
esta breue obra y aun que en hu =| milde estilo: no menos dolorosa que contem- 
platiua dela passion.y| acordeme seruiros eneste linaje de tristura: porque enla 
contempla| cion della merezcays ser mas alegre: y puesto que algunas vezes se 

ays ocupada de alguma enfermedad: contra toda doctrina de phi] sicos qu: 
dizen ser el plazer causa dela salud: quise yo socorrer a vuestra| salud conel mas 
alto dolor. Porque enla verdad para fauorescer| nuestras necessidades: deuemos 
tomar exemplo enel principe| de nuestro cuerpo que es el coracgon. Porque cierta 
cosa es que la verguen =| ¢a es cierta passion que ofende ala cara nwestra: y asi 
proueyo la natu] ra tan sabiamente que en hiriendo la verguenga ala cara: luego 
socor =| riese el coracon: embiando la sangre de sus venas con que se am| pare 
nuestra cara dela tal ofensa. del qual socorro comunmente| los vergoncosos se 
bueluen colorados. Y asi en nuestro proposito:| como enla anima nwestra padez- 
camos mayores necessidades: alli] deue socorrer nuestra memoria con las mas 
diuinas contemplacio =| nes. Y porque a vuestra merced de leer mi trabajo: y a 
mi de aver tra=| bajado nos tocase algun grado de deuocion alos dos: parescio 
que| me conuenia vuestro cuydado: y no menos por obedesceros: que por| 

huyr dela ociosidad: la qual es cruel enemiga dela virtud. avn| que ay dos mane- 
ras de ociosidad. La vna es quando el spiritu del] ocioso esta vazio: lo qual se deue 
huyr con diligencia. La otra ocio| sidad es enlos virtuosos. quando delos negocios 
temporales des=| camsan y se apartam: por allegar se mas biuos ala contem- 
placion del| spiritu. Y esta tal ociosidad no poco digna es de loor: porque desta! 
escribe el Marcho tulio: enel principio del tercero libro de sus] oficios* diziendo: 
que Caton: escriuio que dezia Cipion el que primero| se dixo africano. Numquam 
se minus ociosum esse quam cum| ociosus: nec minus solum quam cum solus esset. 
Que quiere| dezir que Cipion el africano dezia: que nunca estaua menos ocioso:| 
que quando estaua ocioso. y que nunca estaua menos solo: que quando] estaua 
solo. Porque enla verdad quando Cipion descansaua de =| la gouernacion dela 
republica: estonces® trabajaua mas enla espe| culacion delas artes. y por tanto 
dezia: que nunca estaua menos o=| cioso: que quando ocioso. y porque enla 
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soledad estaua acompafiado| delos cuydados mas necessarios al exercito suyo: 
dezia que nunca| estaua menos solo que quando solo/ciertamente esta es magnifi 
=| ca palabra: digna de gram varon: porque dos cosas son soledad: y o =| ciosi- 
dad: que enlos otros hombres suelen engendrar enfermedades| que a Cipion le 
era® principal causa de salud. De manera que en todo| tiempo deuemos traer el 
spiritu nuestro lleno de contemplaciones ho| nestas/para lo qual no poco salu- 
dable es todo virtuoso exercicio| mas algunas vezes acaescer suele: que algunos por 
no estar ociosos| se ocupam en saber de extrafias curiosidades: como si esta no 
fue! sse la mayor ociosidad de todas. de manera que por huyr de vn pe| iigro caen 
en mas graues herrores. que por esta curiosidad escriue| Salomon Ecclesiastices. 
ci? Hanc occupationem pessimam: dedit| deus filijs hominum: vt occuparentur 
in ea. Que quiere dezir esta] ocupacion pessima dio dios alos hijos delos hombres 
para que se| ocupasen enelia/pues no menos deuemos huyr la curiosidad | de 
nuestras obras: que de nuestros pensamientos. Que le aprouecho al mal! auentu- 
rado Achab. Rey de ysrael en samaria:aquella casa de| marfil: que con tanta 
curiosidad el auia fabricado*: por ventura| 

dexo de morir mala muerte? por ventura deleytaronse tanto los ca] nes de llamer® 
su sangre real'®: como el rey se auia deleytado en| hedificar la su gloriosa casa 
de marfil? segum se escriue enel libro] tercero delos Reyes enel capitulo veynte 
y dos. Ciertamente| bien podriamos dezir por este rey y por su casa: lo que el 
Ciceron| escriue enel primero libro delos officios diziendo. Odiosum est| enim 
cum a preterentibus" dicitur. O domus antiqua quam] dispari/domino domi- 
naris. Que quiere dezir cosa aborreci =| ble es: quando los que passan dizen:o 
casa noble antigua que| desconueniente sefior te ensefiorea. Que le aprouecho 
ala rey =| na Pessima jezabel? pintarse los ojos conel alcohol para recebir| a 
Jheu rey de ysrrael? por ventura no mando jehu a dos o tres castrados: que la 
depefiasen dela torre abaxo? por ventura sus| manos delytauanse tanto en com- 
poner sus ojos? como los ca =| nes quando el su ayuno quebrauan en sus carnes 
reales? segun| se escriue enel quarto libro delos reyes enel capitulo nueue/'? que| 
le aprouecho Ala triste reyna de Egipto aquel tan glorioso sepul=| cro que 
hizo? por el muerto rey Mauselo su marido? esculpidos! enel tantos linajes de 
historias y otras tan sotiles inuenciones:| que la curiosidad de aquel hedificio: 
dio perpetuo nombre de! aquel rey a todos los gloriosos sepulcros que fasta ago- 
ra son| Que avn agora se llama todo sepulcro glorioso Mauselo/que| asi lo es- 
criue el Ysidoro en sus ethimologias enel capitulo de! sepulcris.'* Que les apro- 
uechaua alos Exeptianos hazer sepul| cros de sus moradas para sus muertos? 
donde de antiguas eda =| des cada qual conoscia todos sus progenitores? ponien- 
do tan| ta curiosidad enla conseruacion delos defuntos: que despues| de muchos 
afios a penas les faltaua vn cabello? O vana curio] sidad que pensauan los egip- 
tios ser parte de buena ventura la] tal conseruacion delos muertos: mas que 
alos romanos quemar| los. y mas que alos Sabeos enterrar los reyes enlos mu- 
rada| les. y mas que alas gentes delos Hircanos: echar los muer =| tos alos canes 
que la republica cria para este efecto. y ansi los| principes criam canes domesti- 
cos teniendo por punto de deshonra| 

despues de su muerte ser comidos delos canes publicos/lo qual| mas largamente 
escriue Herodoto: de manera deuota sefiora! que toda nuestra curiosidad deue 
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ser en dios que es el verdade =| ro cuydado. y deueys perdonar a vuestro pla- 
zer temporal: por| ocuparos en tan diuina tristura: sin la qual mas que vana py 
die| ra ser vuestra alegria: y si mi obra os fuere causa de alguna con| templacion 
muy deuota sefiora: mas sera por la deuocion que| avos os sobra: que no porque 
el estilo de mis palabras sea tan| alto: que pueda subir a vuestro coracon su tris. 
tura. | 

ARGUMENTO 


{Enesta breue contemplacion:se introduzen muy deuota sefiora| quatro 
prophetas Dauid/Salomon/Ysayas/Jeremias. Senta| dos como a manera de 
juyzio en vna sala enla qual entra nue =| stra sefiora. Como perdida por hallar 
el su hijo: y pregunta alos| pro=phetas quienes'® son/y cada qual le dize su 
nombre/y ella los! buelue a preguntar la causa para que conuenieron alli juntos 
y los prophetas le responden: que quieren dar sentencia sobre| Jhesu cristo. Y 
nuestra sefiora hechas ciertas exclamaciones:| se parte mas que desconsolada. Y 
luego alli viene christo a de =| spedirse de su madre para su muerte.’. 


{aiiij ro, col. 1] Maria. Como madre sin ventura 
herida vengo de amor 
quien se quexa de amargura 
pues tengo todo el dolor 
de quien nasce la tristura: 
venid: angustias agenas 
mirad: mis propios cuydados | 
ved: mis entrafias tam llenas 
que si comparays mis penas 
en gloria estan los penados. 


Dezid amigos sefiores 
quienes soys 0 que hazeys? 
por mi hijo y mis amores 

de muy penada no veys 

que a penas siento dolores? 
traygo perdido mi haliento 
por buscar mi hijo y dios 
pues con sobra del tormento 
ni Os conozco ni me siento 
dezid me quienes soys vos? 


O triste muger desierta 

o tan triste tu cancion 

segun tu mal se concierta 

con tu triste coracon 
marauilla es no ser muerta 

de turbados tus sentidos 

no sientes tu triste obra? 
contra quien van tus gemidos? 





[aiiij vo, col. 1] 
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que a nos haze doloridos 
el dolor que ati te sobra. 


Mi nombre por te agradar 
diga le la lengua mia 

soy dauid: que el mi camtar 
que cante con alegria 

ya le bueluo a suspirar 
salomon soy: mas no ampara 
ati mi nombre avn que rey 
que segun tu mal te para 
bien muestra tu triste cara 
ser tu pena de alta ley. 


Ysayas soy: que tu duelo 
causa en mi vulto mesura 
si tu mal toca enel cielo 

y la culpa es alta y dura 
por demas es mi consuelo: 
es del jeremias llorar 
como puedo yo alegrarte 
comigo quel suspirar 

fue mi oficio y lamentar 
quieres triste consolarte? 


Si del que crie a mis tetas 

tan poco os duele su mal 

bien paresce ya prophetas 

mi coracon la sefial 

vuestras palabras saetas 

dauid: que hazeys todos juntos? 
triste muger no lo as visto 
queremos en tales puntos 
porque viuan los de’*::ctos 
sentenciar de muerte a cristo 


O dauid: o dolorida 

mas dolor por ti me toca 
siendc parienta afligida 

las palabras de tu boca 
salen a matar mi vida? 
profetas aueys vos vido 
alguna tan triste suerte? 

ay dolor mas dolorido 

que sentir yo por mi oydo 
entrar se al alma la muerte. 
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David. 


Maria. 


David. 


Maria. 


Muger si cristo padesce 
nwestro acuerdo: no es cubdicia 
el nos mando y el se ofrece 

del comience su justicia 

pues enel la ley fenesce: 

vete no oyas si quiera 

nuestra sentencia tan cruel 

en todo sere postrera 

porque de tristura muera 

mi vida en su muerte del. 


A cruel peligro te obligas 
segun el pesar te enuiste 
no cabra dolor que digas 
segum tengo el alma triste 
ya ocupada de fatigas. 


Sentencia de dauid. 


Soy primero en sentenciar 
duele me tan triste cargo 
por cristo cante el cantar 
hiel me dieron por manjar 

y en mi sed vinagre amargo. 


O cantar tan doloroso 

o dolor que no se escusa 
romance tan peligroso 

hara la madre confusa 

y avn al hijo temeroso: 

oyd nuestros desconsuelos 
ved do tal piedad se encierra 
que asi librara estos duelos 
su palabra delos cielos 

como su sangree nla tierra. 


Sentencia de salomon. 


Yo salomon tal sentencia 
pronuncie mas cruel que larga 
venid y con nuestra sciencia 

a vil muerte y mas que amarga 
condenemos su inocencia: 
madre que tal dolor siente 
perdona triste que gozes 

si enla sentencia presente 

al hijo tuyo inocente 

tifien mis sangriemtas vozes. 











Jeremias. 


{a v ro, col. 1] 


Maria. 


David. 


Salomon. 


david 
Ysayas. 
David. 


Jeremias. 


David. 
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Sentencia de ysayas. 


Contra cristo yo ysayas 

cruel sentencia escriui fuerte 
que gastados tristes dias 

como la oueja ala muerte 

tan mamso vendra el mesias: 
mis secretos soberanos 
penetren fasta el profundo 
mirad quien es cristo humanos 
hizo al mundo con sus manos 
y agora le mata el mundo. 


Sentencia de jeremias. 


Tan triste como graciosa 
muger lena de dolor 

yo soy el que no reposa 
Jeremias lamentador 
desta cancion dolorosa: 

© vos todos que passays 
por esta angustiada via 
esperad porque veays 

si ay dolor que vos sintays 
que yguale ala pena mia. 


Maria alos profetas. 


Dolor del mi hijo muerto 

o tan dolorida madre 

ni al mi ruego days concierto 
ni a mi hijo le dio el padre 
quando triste oro enel huerto 
o afligida o angustiada 

mira dauid mi remedio 

si entre tu sentencia dada 

y entre mi vida acabada 
pudiesse aver algun medio. 


§Pregunta dauid 
alos prophetas. 
Que dizes tu salomon 
que no viba: 
: y tu ysayas 
que muera sin dilacion 
y tu triste Jeremias 
que padezca cruel passion: 
esta sentencia muger 
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de tu hijo es que no es nuestra 
saluo que en su padecer 
confirma nuestro querer 

lo que su justicia muestra. 





Tengo triste de llorar 

mis ojos turbados ciegos 

y avn no puede aprouechar 
cargar los cielos de ruegos 
ni la tierra de pesar? 

o dolor tan desigual. 
tormentos tan desiguales 
por vos linaje mortal 
dentro de mi triste mal 

se amparan todos los males. 


2 3 ¥ — - At 
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{Viene cristo y despi 
dese para yrse a morir. 


pues muero por culpa agena 
vengo a verte ya mi amiga 
o madre de angustias llena 
no me da menor fatiga 

tu dolor que la mi pena 

o triste madre afligida 

o tan tristes tus amores 
pues ya me dexa la vida 
bien es que de ti despida 

la vista y no los dolores. 





En ansias que vos sintistes 
mi coracon se desuela 

hijo mio y vos no vistes? 
que mi sangre que se yela 
corta mis palabras tristes? 
de tal amor entre dos 
partis vos mi compajfiia? 
mi hijo mi bien mi dios 
pues vos despidis a vos 

yo despido al alma mia. 


§ Ecce homo. 


Enesta breue contemplacion 
del Ecce homo vn hombre hon 
rrado trahe por vna sala a 
christo com vna soga ala gar = 
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ganta con su corona de espinas 
mas que harto de tormentos, y 
nuestra sefiora viendo le tan desfi 
gurado pregunta a sant Juan 

quien es aquel hombre. y sant Juan 
le responde como es su hijo. y 
nuestra sefiora haze alli cierta es 
clamacion alas gentes. 


No me dexa el suspirar 
pregumtar tan gran tristura 
quien es? que quiero espirar 
este hombre que desfigura 
cruel linaje de penar? 

a mi me haze afligida 

ver que en su tormento cruel 
su carne en sangre tifida 
aflige tanto a su vida 

que se va enojada del. 


Sant juan. 


No sepas lo que yo siento 
sefiora porque no acabes 
moriremos de vn tormento 
tu: de triste si lo sabes 

yo: de dolor si lo cuento 
no le veamos los dos 
boluamonos lastimados 

tu eres madre: y el mi dios 
dolor de qualquier de vos 
matara los tres amados. 


{ Maria al pueblo. 


Vistes vos ansias tamafias 
veys amigas mis enojos? 

ay angustias mas estrafias 
que desconocer mis ojos 

la carne de mis entrafias? 
sobre el viuir si es peor 

o el morir si es mejor suerte 
mis males con mi dolor 
acuerdam que es mal mayor 
mi fatiga que la muerte. 
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Aqui nuestra sefiora y sant 

Juan estan al pie dela cruz y 
vienen josep abaramathia y 
nicodemus y les pregunta 

nuestra sefiora que a que vienen y 
ellos le responden que a qui= 

tar el cuerpo de christo. 


Quienes soys 0 a que venis 
amigos: 0 a quien buscays 
esto pregunto que oys 
porque temo que murays 

si lo que mirays sentis: 

a pilato con aficion 
rogamos por mas honestos 
que no queden ni es razon 
los cuerpos que muertos son 
enla cruz la pascua puestos. 


Venimos los a quitar 
mi sefiora si lo as visto 
si os duele mi lamentar 
si os lastima mi pesar 
luego quitareys a christo: 
madre soy ved mis passiones 
aqui le crie en mis bracos 
romped vwestros coracones 
ygual hecho a dos ladrones 
aqui pende ya en pedacos. 
Fin. 
[a vj ro] § Aqui comienca la epistola so 
bre la egloga dela Resurection.' 


Uy? deuota sefiora en mis palabras ya gastadas aue! ys sentido Que tuuo 
christo vna justa necessidad de| padecer:por la culpa primera del hombre 
pero:? por| el qual nuestra mas que flaca y humana natura:no poco] sin = 

timos que agrauiada quedase. y en cierta memoria desto. Re| cuerdo me yo 
auer leydo que Pitagoras dize que dela medulla o tue| tano dela espina del 
hombre muerto se engendra cierta serpien =| te:lo qual Ouidio escriue diziendo. 
Sunt qui cum clauso putre| facta est spina sepulcro/mutari credant humana 
sangue me =| dullas. Que quiere dezir:algunos son que creen: los tuetanos| dela 
espina podrida delos hombres muertos enel sepulcro:con =| uertirse en serpi- 
ente/delo qual haze memowia el Ysidoro en| sus ethimologias enel libro .xij.c.de 
serpentibus‘ ado dize. Quod] si creditur:merito euenit quia sicut per serpentem 
mors hominis| Ita et per hominis mortem serpens/que quiere dezir:lo qual si se| 
cree no sin causa acaesce:porque asi como por la serpiente se engen| dro la 
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muerte del hombre. Asi por la muerte del hombre se en =| gendra la serpiente:y 
si para el reparo desta muerte fue necessa =| ria la muerte del hijo de dios:no 
menos frutuosa pudo ser anos] la su resurrecion : que necessaria la su muerte. y si 
niegan algunos la| su resurecion: no os venga en marauilla muy deuota sefiora: 
por| que no solamente esto. Mas avn la vniuersal resurrecion delos| muertos 
muchos leemos que la negasen: lo qual avn’ otros muchos| errores los christianos 
herejes aprehendieron dela vanidad| antigua delos philosophos gentiles que asi 
lo escriue el Ysi=| doro en sus ethimologias enel libro. viij.c.de philosophis 
gentium|¢ a do dize. Hi philosophorwm apud errores etiam eclesiam induxerunt| 
hereses: que quiere dezir estos errores delos philosophos tan| bien cerca nuest.a 
yglesia cabsaron heregias porque como los philoso =| phos gentiles negasen la 
creacion del mundo: vnos afirmaron| aver se criado todas las cosas del fuego como 
afirma Anaxa =| goras y asi dize Varron’ que el fuego es el coracon del mundo 
y que] asi el fuego gouierna al mundo como el coracon al cuerpo: y que asi| 
quando el fuego mora en nosotros viuimos y como se despide| de nosotros somos 
muertos: lo qual quiere parescer sabia va=| nidad: y esta opinion toca el 
Virgilio en aquel metro dela eglo=| ga sexta* que comienca Et liquidi, simul 
ignis vt hijs exordia primis| omnia et.¢.Otros afirman todas las cosas criadas 
dela hume| dad asi como lo afirma Thales philosopho:y esta opinion to =| 
ca el Virgilio enla georgica quarta® enel metro que comiencga| Occeanumque 
patrem rerum nimphasque sorores. Y asi llama al mar| occeano padre de todas 
las cosas. otros afirmarom ser todas las| cosas criadas dela tierra:lo qual Virgilio 
toca en aquel metro| que comienga.!° Nec no et tition terre omnipotentis allu- 
num.| donde ala tierra llama todo poderosa/y asi afirmo Empedo] cles philoso- 
pho. Ser todas las cosas criadas delos quatro ele| mentos/la qual opinion 
paresce que confirma este vocablo ele! mento porque desciende de vn nombre 
Griego llamado Ylen| que en latin quiere dezir materia dedo toda cosa que se ha 
de ha| zer se compone." Y asi de diuersas opiniones nascieron diuersas| costum- 
bres delos gentiles. porque los que dezian/ ser el fuego| la causa primera dezian 
que se abian de quemar los cuerpos| muertos: porque se resoluiesen en aquello 
de que fueron cria| dos/y assi los que afirmauan que el agua fuese causa primera| 
hechaban sus muertos enla mar: y los que deziam que la tierra] fuesse causa 
primera assi mismo los enterrauam: lo qual todo toca| Virgilio eneydos.xj.'? libro 
Enel metro que comiencga. Inume| ras struxere piras et corpora partim et.c. 
Y los philosophos| epicureos afirmaban el anima morir juntamente conel cuerpo| 
de donde vino: que muchos negassen la resurreciion delos muer =| tos. Sola vna 
opinion delos philosophos stoicos me haze ma! rauillado:muy deuota sefiora. 
Los quales affirman: la virtud 

ser el mayor bien. Diziendo que sobre el bueno no hay mas bue] no:ni despues 
del malo"* mas malo. Porque dizen que ninguna! otra cosa es pecar:sino tras- 
passar las reglas dela virtud Las| quales dizen que assi traspassa el que mata 
vn cauallo como el| que mata vn hombre:y el que mata vn gallo como el que 
mata vn| cauallo. Diziendo. que no el animal:mas el alma comete el pe| cado. 
Lo qual assi escribe el ysidoro enel .c. de philosophis gen| tium.™ Ya alegado. 
y assi lo afirma el marcho tulio en aquella] paradoxa.'* Que comienca. Parua 
inquit est res: atque magna] culpa: nec enim pecata rerum euentu sed vicijs 


{a vii] ro] 
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hominum metien =| da sunt. Que quiere dezir:pequefia es la cosa:y grande la 
culpa:| no se an de medir los pecados por la ventura delas cosas:sino| por los 
vicios delos hombres. Junto conesto afirmaban:morir| juntamente las animas 
conlos cuerpos.® O opinion tan digna de| marauilla: que afirmando estos 
philosophos ser sus animas| mortales: viuieron ellos como hombres no mortales. 
Y dexando| a nosotros no poco virtuoso exemplo de viuir:morieron ellos| mas 
que vanamente. {Gran deseo tengo yo de saber:para sa =| beros consolar muy 
deuota sefiora. Mas si mis palabras no| pudieren subir a vuestro sentido: decienda 
vuestro juyzio y conoz=| ca mi deseo: y luego me hallareys sin culpa. Porque 
la simpleza:| mi pluma la recibe de mi memoria: por esso no penseys que mi 
defeto es culpa del coragon. Y pues tube por bien de obedeceros:| no os parezcan 
asperos de sufrir mis errores. Oluidad mi sim| pleza. Recordaos de mi deseo. 
Que segum dizen los gentiles no| menos acepto fue alos dioses: el sacrificio de 
numa pompilo por| ser de varro: que las ricas statuas de oro: ofrecidas en sacri- 
ficio| por los mas altos emperadores.!” Y si a vos enojare este mi vaxo! linaje de 
escriptura. Debeis le trocar por otro exercicio. Porque| cierto es: que vn continuo 
exercicio:cansa el juyzio. Lo que di] uersos generos de exercic‘os:suelen quitar 
el hastio del inge=| nio. Que assi lo escribe el Marco tulio en su retorica.'® 
Diziendo| Sermonem in dicendo commutari opportet ut facile sacietas va| 
rietate vitetur. Que quiere dezir. Conuiene enel hablar mu =| dar las palabras: 
porque facilmente se pueda quitar el hastio del| ingenio conla diuersidad delas 
razones. Por tanto:despues| delas otras vuestras contemplaciones: deueys oc- 
currir al vue] stro exercicio dela musica assi enlo tafido como enlo cantado| 
pues es cosa diuina. Lo qual por nuestra escriptura sagrada| tal paresce. Pues 
sabemos que dauid tafiiendo y cantando con| su harpa:libraua al rey Saul del 
spiritu del demonio que le ator = | mentaba. Lo qual se escribe enel libro primero 
delos Reyes| enel. c. xvj.!? Y sabemos que dauid puso. cc. Ixxxviij. Cantores en| 
el templo para que alli cantassen altos loores diuinos. Y con =| stituyo muchos 
cantores delos hijos dela tribu de Leui:como| se escribe. Enel paralipomenon. 
vj. c.2° Y sabemos que quando| heliseo quiso prophetizar por Joram rey de ysrael 
que dixo:Nunc| aducite mihi psaltem. Y dize el texto. Cumquwe caneret facta 
est| super eum manus domini.” Que quiere dezir. Traed me ago =| ra vn cantor. 
E] qual como cantasse luego vino sobre Eliseo el! spiritu del sefior. Y assi enla 
verdad segun las diuersidades de| los tonos: assi la musica engendra diuersas 
afectiones enel ani=| ma: y assi sentimos ser el primero tono alegre. Y el quinto 
y el| sexto:dulces y tristes. Y el quarto mas desabrido etc. Que avn] fasta los 
animales que carecen de razon. La musica los mueue| com su virtud. Como parece 
por los cauallos. y avn ay muchos] linajes de aves que por si hazen musica. Assi 
como calandrias/| Ruysefiores/y cisnes/delos quales el Ysidoro en sus ethimolo| 
gias libro. xij. c. De auibus® dize. Ferunt in hiperboreys parti ={ bus:precinenti- 
bus citharedis olores plurimos advolare:ap =| teque ad modum concinere. Que 
quiere dezir. Dizese que enlos mon =| tes hiperboreos:tafiendo y cantando los 
citharistas volan|* a ellos muchos cisnes los quales cantan conellos muy con- 
cer=| tadamente/assi mismo el augustino enlo de ciuitate dei. y So| lino enel 
polistor. capitulo septimo* dizen. que Arion el cithari| sta veniendo por la mar: 
los marineros con cudicia de robarle: | 
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le quisieron hechar ala mar. y Arion les rogo que primero le| dexasen tafier 5 
cantar la su muerte: al qual canto fueron jun=| tos infinidad de delphines. Y 
cayendo enla mar:vn delphin lo|recibio sobre sus espaldas:y le saco ribera del 
mar seguro en| cuya memoria los antiguos gentiles alli edificaron vn templo en 
que pusieron la statua de vn hombre caualler sobre vn delfin| Lo qual toca el 
Virgilio enla egloga octaua:* quando dize. Or =| pheus in siluis:inter delphinas 
arion. Que quiere dezir. En =| tre los montes Orpheo:y Arion entre los delphines. 
Pues digno| parece de memoria el tal exercicio: que alos fieros animales) puede 
halagar su furia. Avn que enla verdad hombres ay que! se tienen por razonables 
que carecen deste sentido. Y pues es| verdad que el Ysidoro enel libro tercero 
enel. c. xvj.2” dize que Todo; lo que hablamos y dentro por los pulsos delas venas 
somos| comouidos: es acompafiado de musica :sefial es que assi mismo] de dentro 
no se siente el que la musica no siente. Y pues el cielo esta! acompafiado de 
musica ayna parecera cosa escusada :desear el| cielo: aquel que no tiene sentido 
para gozar del cielo. Quo nos] perducat qui sine fine viuit et regnat. Amen. 
| ARGUMENTO. 

Uy”? deuota sefiora. Enesta egloga dela resurrection ve! reys como los 
patriarchas y profetas todos puestos den| tro del imbo.?* Los vnos alos 
otros se consuelan:intro =| duziendo cada qual su profecia dela resur- 

rection de cristo y de! la deliberacion dellos. Las quales profecias todos juntos 
las| cantan en canto de horgano.*° Y acabado esto. Nuestra sefiora| comienga su 
oracion al padre. Y acabada la oracion el christo! aparesce resuscitado con su 
gloria: y en compafiia de sus ange =| les y luego manda al arcangel Gabriel que 
denuncie esta resu| rection a su madre/ y vase el archangel gabriel y dize a 
nuestra| 

sefiora. Regina celi letare etcetera y entre tanto que la acaban los! cantores 
Cristo lega alos infiernos/ alas puertas delos quales| halla sentado a lucifer 
en su infernal silla y espantado pregun| ta quien es y a que viene/ y como 
cristo le responde Lucifer le! da razones por donde le haze gran sin justicia.™ 
Mas al fin con| fundido huye alos infiernos y Cristo llega y dize Atollite por!| 
tas principes vestras. etcetera. y libra todos los patriarchas y pro=| phetas. Y va 
a consolar a nuestra sefiora y presentale aquella| presa de captiuos que ha libra- 
do de buena guerra. Y luego vie| nen Adam y Eua y piden perdon a nuestra se- 
fiora:y despues| dellos Dauid pide a nuestra sefiora la bendicion en nombre] de 
todos los profetas. Y ella los bendize y ellos se van al cielo| do seamos pobla- 
dores por siempre sin fin? Amen. | 


{col. 1] 4 Exurge gloria mea 
exurge psalterium et 
cithara. 


Cielo y tierra en gran espanto 
oyan mi dulce cantar 
yo soy rey dauid el sancto 


{[aviijjro] 
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que de antiguo suspirar 
con ronca garganta canto: 
de oscuro abismo profundo 
salga clara mi cancion 

hijo del rey sin segundo 
ati del mas baxo mundo 

te canto el mas alto son. 


{Exurge gloria mea 
exurge psalterium et 
cithara. 


David. Oyd cuerpos celestiales 
oyd vos virtudes dignas 
ven sefior haziendo yguales 
tus altas obras diuinas 
a mis palabras reales: 
tus gentes tristes consuela 
quel tu amado cantor canta 
y pues me cabe la vela 
toque el dedo en mi vihuela 
y este son en mi garganta. 


[[a ix] ro, col. 1] §Exurge gloria mea exur 
ge psalterium et cithara. 


Cumple tu palabra en nos 
escripta por mi en tu ley 
ven porque no sea alos dos 
verguenca ami por ser Rey 
y ati falta por ser dios: 
pues yo publique esta fama 
ya enlas sombras ascondido 
llamo a ti flor de mi rama 
desta tenebrosa cama 

con romance esclarecido. 
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§Exurge gloria mea exur 
ge psalterium et cithara, 


Nuestros miserables duelos 
quien sefior los librara 
consuelo de mis consuelos 
© si ya viniesses ya 
rompiendo los altos cielos: 
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ven libra nuestras fatigas 
desciende del alto polo 
mira que enlo que tu digas 
al mundo todo te obligas 
si habla vn propheta solo. 


Yo soy el rey salomon 

mi padre el cantor que oystes 
con cantar del monte sion 

en triste seno de tristes 
alegra triste prision: 

0 captiuos por mi amor 
cantemos mi profecia 
mientra desciende el fauor 
pues penamos de vn dolor 
gozemos de vna alegria. 


{Penetrabo inferiores 
partes terre et inspiciam 
omnes dormientes et il = 
luminabo omnes speran 
tes in domino eccli .xxiiij. 


Ysayas. 
Yo soy profeta ysayas 
en sangre real tifiido 
que por las culpas no mias 
las sombras do estoy sumido 
destierran de mi los dias: 
perdonad mi son sejfiores 
que atrabiessanse al hablar 
por mi pecho mis dolores 
y van roncos mis clamores 
como las ondas del mar. 


La nuestra salud se alexa 
ven sefior que bien lo sientes 
responde ala antigua quexa 
que este sepulcro de gentes 
ni nos mata ni nos dexa: 
cantad captiuos al cielo 

mi cancion en altos puntos 
porque eneste triste suelo 

de cada qual vn consuelo 
nos consuele a todos juntos. 
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[[a ix] vo, col. 1] §Congregabuntur con = 
gregacione vnius fascis in 
locum et claudentur in car 
cerem et post multos dies 


visitabuntur. xxiiij. c. 








7Osee. 
Con barba larga nebada 

de blanco bello cubierto 

espira en mi ya delgada 

1% mi voz: en mi sepultada 

como enel sepulcro el muer 75 
yo soy el propheta osee (to 

, mira sefior que no siento 
t porque consientes porque 
ser tan alta nuestra fee 

y tan baxo este aposento. 









Rompe ya la tu tardanca 
ven que tiempo es segun creo 

y en tan antigua esperanca 

merezca nuestro desseo 

si nuestra virtud no alcanca: 85 
y cantad vos los mis sones 

captiuos en presion honda 

y pues mis dulces canciones 

llaman vuestros coracones 
vuestra garganta responda. 


{Ego quasi nutritivs efraim 
portabam eos in brachijs 
meis et nescierunt quia cu = 
rarem eos in funiculis adam 
traham eos in vinculis cha 
ritatis .c.xj. 



















[col. 2] Zacharias. 


De largos tiempos que vistes 
‘ gastados por causa amarga 
a nos captiuos que oystes 
nos dexa esperang¢a larga 95 


tan cansados como tristes: 
tus misericordias muestra 
sefior que estando vencidos 
si ascondes de nos tu diestra 
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culpa agena y pena nvestra 
nos hara mas doloridos. 


Zacharias soy sefior 

ven alca de nos tu yra 

que al alma que esta en dolor 
la tu tardanga que mira 

Je parece desamor: 

vos captiuos por mesura 
pues esta el fauor en calma 
cantad mi son sin tristura 
que con fe y con escriptura 
se atreue a esperar el alma. 


Tu quoqve in sanguine 
testamenti tui: emisisti 
vinctos de lacu: in quo 
non erat aqua. ix.c. 


Sibilla. 
Yo soy sibilla erithrea 
que vi los troyanos hechos 
virgen so: y por que tal sea 
nunca conciben mis pechos 
amor de quien me desea. 
yo fuy pagana sin falta 
si espiritu de dios me toca 
porque en pagana se esmalta 
no acerto en obra tan alta 
mi alma como mi boca. 


Creed me avn que soy muger 
de babilonia la grande 
porque el diuino querer 

delo mas flaco que el mande 
leuanta mayor poder: 

el hijo de dios o afligidos 
como el leon con furor 
resurgira con bramidos 

los de su vientre nacidos 
conla furia del su amor. 


Hara estas cueuas desiertas 
tomando dize mi metro 
su vida de entre las muertas 
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rompera su imperial ceptro 

nuestras infernales puertas: 135 
cantad captiuos cantores 

mis versos de alta memoria 

quien vio entre batalladores 

vencidos los vencedores 

y el vencido con victoria? 140 


{Et morte morietur 
somno suscepto tunc 
ab inferis regressus ad 
lucem veniet primus re 
surrectionis principio 
reuocatur ostenso Augu 
stinus.xviij.libro de ci= 
uitate. dei capi.xxiij. 


{Maria haze su ora 
cion al padre. 


Ya el frescor del claro dia 

respira mi dios mi padre 

la mi alma en ti confia 

buelue tu hijo a su madre 

bueluele esperanca mia: 145 
cumple a todos sin recelo 

al mundo: porque le crea 

y ami: porque es mi consuelo 

y ati: por quel mesmo cielo 

no viue sin que le vea. 150 


Ya el tercero dia llama 

siente hijo mi oracion 

dexa ya tu enferma cama 

de nueua resurrecion 

me trayga mi fe tu fama: 15 
porque en tan alto esperar 

tal gloria de mi no huya 

da sosiego al suspirar 

da plazer a mi pesar 

da al tu cuerpo el alma tuya 160 


mn 


Con tu ligero querer 

pesado sepulcro muda 

mis ojos te quieren ver 

que avn quel alma esta sin duda 


eit 
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no oso sentir plazer: 165 
ven: mi hijo y mi aficion 

ven salud de mis enojos 

suba en tu resurrecion 

el plazer del coracon 

a consolar a mis ojos. 170 


Aqui paresce cristo re 
suscitado con sus ange 
les que le acompafian 
y luego dize'al angel 
gabriel. 
Cristo. 
Ya desciende la mafiana 
gabriel en tu boca escribo 
di a mi madre soberana 
que tomo el alma que biuo 
que visto mi carne humana: 175 
lieua mi alto mensaje 
que mi padre y tu en tal punto 
ella en ver diuino paje 
y tu en ver mi humano traje 
sabreys que estoy todo junto 180 


Diras pues viuo que viua 

y si en mi dolor estrafio 

peno por gente catiua 

pues fue primero su dafio 

primero plazer resciba: 185 
dile con rostro jocundo 

estas nueuas soberanas 

que oy sube al cielo el mundo 

y el cielo baxa al profundo 

por librar gentes humanas. 190 


Aqui dize el angel a nwestra 
sefiora regina celi. y entre tan 
to que la cantan los cantores 
llega cristo al infierno y alla 

a lucifer sentado en su silla 
infernal y como poco acostum 
brado de ver tan gran resplan = 
dor espantado: dize a cristo. 


Lucifer. 


No deciendas dela cumbre 


Od Ait Soto gp en ae ae? 
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[[a xi] ro, col. 1] 


Cristo. 


Lucifer. 


Jesus. 


Lucifer. 
Jesus. 


luz a nos con claras hebras 
que alos ojos ya en costumbre 
de considerar tiniebras 

los ofende nueua lumbre: 
quien eres tu que en mi puerto 
desciendes ver mis captiuos 
soy dios con hombre cubierto 
vengo viuo avn que fui muerto 
por hazer los muertos viuos. 


Eres tu al que estan llamando 
estas mis catiuas gentes 

si: y agora es tiempo quando 
de piedad muy dulces fuentes 
rompierom ya suspirando: 

que quieres por quien preguntas 
por librar de obscuro abismo 
estas claras almas juntas 

de entre las gentes defuntas 

yo bolui el alma a mi mismo. 


No te vengas de auaricia 

si es de hombre y dios tu nombre 
si eres dios eres justicia 

mas parte que tienes de hombre 
te haze tener cudicia: 

tengo al mundo en possesion 
quasi ya quatro mil afios 

si das fin a su prision 

porque fuercas mi razon 
haziendo eternos mis dafios. 


Porque triste culpa agena 
tiene alos que catiuaste 

penan por tiempo en cadena 
y en ti porque te ygualaste 
queda desigual tu pena: 
destos que aqui estan penados 
mi querer es tu derecho 

son en ti depositados 

fasta tanto condenados 

que fuese dios hombre hecho. 


Aqui huye lucifer y di 
ze cristo atollite portas 
y despues saca los patri 
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archas y profetas y con 
suela a nuestra sefora 

y presenta le aquella pre 
sa que lieua y dize. 


Madre mia esclarescida 
porque viuas vengo a verte 
mi vida ya fenescida 

tomo fuercas en mi muerte 
por dar al mundo la vida 
los plazeres son mayores 
que vienen tras el morir 
soy tu hijo y tus amores 
ayan fin los tus dolores 
pues comienga mi biuir. 


Hijo mi bien mi sefior 
gracias os da el alma mia 
que por vos mi dios mi amor 
tengo toda la alegria 

si tuue todo el dolor: 

por el mundo redemido 

a vos bendize mi boca 

que ygualase en mi sentido 
el bien del mundo perdido 
conel plazer que a mi toca. 


Soy vuestra humilde morada 
vos mi morador precioso 
tocad me pues soy loada 

yo de madre mas amada 
vos de hijo el mas hermoso: 
antes que resuscitastes 

tuue fe en vuestra venida 
que si la muerte tomastes 
del viuir que os desnudastes 
quedo mi alma vestida. 


Eres alta y clara estre!la 
en quien yo mas luz obre 
eres mi madre y donzella 
tu tienes toda la fe 

yo tengo el galardon della: 
veys esta presa desnuda 
que libre de buena guerra 
dente gracias que sin duda 
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tu ayudaste y con mi ayuda 
juntaste el cielo ala tierra. 















Aqui llega adam a pedir 
perdon a nwesira sefiora. 


{[a xi] vo, col. 1] 




















Ba De oscuras sombras venido 
-— @ dexe las prisiones mias 

: do en largo tiempo afligido 
| mas me dexa enuegecido 

| la culpa que no los dias: 275 

yo soy adam el culpado 
a si ofendi la tu persona 
ia perdona me de buen grado 

que por ser en mi pecado 
pudo ser en ti corona. 






{Aqui llega Eua y 
pide perdon a nuestra 
sefiora y dize. 


Eua. 


| ' Madre de culpa y cuydado 
; \; : soy si oyste mi sefiora 
i 
/ 













i | todo el mundo ya pintado 

yo le corrompi en vna ora 

de seys dias fabricado: 285 
aya perdon si quisieres 

_ | que avn que yo te fuy enemiga 

en ti: mostraras quien eres 

ob y en mi: veran la mugeres 

que eres su piadosa amiga. 290 


{ {| Maria responde. 


Avn que al mundo guerra di= 
ya son pazes enel mundo (stes 
alegraos que oy segun vistes 
{col, 2] visito el cielo al profundo 
por descanso delos tristes: 295 
a costa de cruel passion 
gano mi hijo vitoria 
mirad que en buena razon 
de mi hijo es el perdon 
pues ami toca la gloria. 300 
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§ Aqui habla dauid 
en nombre de todos los 
profetas y dize. 


Dauid. 


Dauid. Nunca en canciones sin pares 


{{a xii] ro, col. 1] 


[col. 2] 


son mis pensamientos quedos 
sefiora si ami mirares 
tocando mis blancos dedos 
publican los tus cantares: 
oyd vos gentes oyd 

mira virgen no corrupta 

yo soy tu amado dauid 

dios es fructo de mi vid 

y tu el arbol de su fruta. 


Mi garganta siempre vela 

yo enlos tus cantares velo 
que mi diuina viuela 

dende aqui al mas alto cielo 
y al baxo infierno consuela: 
el tu inocente cordero 
muerto por dar vida a nos 
ya viue y avn yo el primero: 
quede por buen mensajero 

y el por verdadero dios 


Estos de blancos cabellos 

me echaron ati por cebo 

de humildes me ruegan ellos 
yo por pariente me atrebo 

a ti por sefiora dellos: 

ruegan te que los bendigas 
por pobladores primeros 

del cielo aquien oy tu obligas 
que ya dexan sus fatigas 

por subir se mas ligero. 


{Nuestra sefiora responde 
a dauid que hablo en nom = 
bre de todos los prophetas 
y dize. 


Mis altos loores sin par 
mi dauid tu los cantaste 
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j gracias te debo yo dar 
que si la cuerda tocaste 
ae del alma salio el cantar: 
_ 6 vayan con mi bendicion 

ia tus gentes: y en sus consuelos 
suene tu viuela vn son 

4 tu garganta vna cancion 

a que toque enlos altos cielos. 


oF) 
i) 
st 






§ Aqui canta dauid. Bene 
dictus dominus deus israel : quia 
visitauit et fecit redemptio 

nem plebis sue. 





NoTteEs 


Tres pasos de la Pasién 
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Epistola 


1 Cf. Etym., ed. W. M. Lindsay, v, xxxvi, 2. 
2 Cayno|| Read Cadmo; Etym. 1, iii, 6. 
- | 3 Etym. 1, iii, 5. 
‘ Cicero De officiis, iii, 1. 

5 estonces|| Cf. CMCid 951; J. Ruiz 250, 921 etc.; Didlogo de la lengua (Calleja) 
129 Valdes: ... Abasteos saber que, a mi parecer, en los vocablos que aveis dicho 
sta mejor la s que la n, la qual creo se ha metido alli por inadvertencia. Pacheco: 
Y aun soy de la mesma opinion, aunque algun tiempo me parecié mejor, dezir 
entonces que estonces, pero ya heme desengafiado; Valdés, Didlogo de Mercurio 
s 3 y Carén, ed. Boehmer, 16 estonces. 
. | 6 le eran|| T. le era. 
i. ” Eccles. i, 13. 
4 ® III Kings xxii, 39. 

* lamer|| For the palatalized / cf. Menéndez Pidal, El dialecto leonés, §8, 2. 

10 This seems to refer to the death of Achab’s queen, Jezebel, IV Kings ix, 36. 
: Achab himself died in battle by the arrow of a Syrian archer. 
si 1 Cicero De officiis, i. xxix. Read pretereuntibus. 
3 2 TV Kings ix, 30-37. 
: 3 18 Etym. xv, xi, 3. Read Mausoleo. 
q 4 Herodotus speaks in various places (i. 140; ii. 85, 89; iii. 24; v. 8) of the burial 

¢ 


oe 





nn ial aay 





customs of Persians, Egyptians, Libyans and Thracians, but the author’s source 
is evidently some other passage. 





Argumento 


15 guienes|| Cf. text 12, 20, 211. An earlier example of the plural than the one 
from Antonio de Guevara (1543), quoted by Cuervo (Bello-Cuervo, Nota 60), 
to which we may add another one from Guevara’s Libro aureo RHi txxv1(1929), 
39, written between 1518 and 1524: y por ellos veran quienes fueron en los males. 
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Cuervo justly rejected Gessner’s quotations from F. Gongalez 237 (only Janer 
printed quienes; cf. Marden’s ed. p. 33) and from the Celestina (ed. Cejador u, 


184). 


Text (notes by lines) 


5. de quien|| We are inclined to refer this pronoun to dolor in the preceding line, 
punctuating as follows: :Quien se quexa de amargura, pues tengo todo el dolor de 
[que] nasce la tristura? For early quien=que cf. Gessner, ZRPh xvu, 452. 

12. o que hazeys?|| Cf. 211, 212. For o without disjunctive value cf. CMCid 
ed. Menéndez Pidal, 1, 392; Pietsch, Spanish Grail Fragments, u, 213; Carvajal, 
Tragedia Josephina, ed. Gillet, note to 250. 

29. a nos|| Cf. 179; E21, 93, 98, 317 and Bello-Cuervo, Nota 48; Hanssen, 
Gramdtica, 170. 

30. diga lel| Cf. 35 ya le bueluo 56 no lo as visto 

50. consolarte|| T. consolsolarte 

53. prophetas|| Thus in Argum., £40, 47, 76 etc., but profetas in 66, E51 etc. 

65. aueys vos vidol| Cf. Pietsch, Sp. Gr. Fr. u, 102 and Encina, Teatro, 408 
Tan linda zagala he vido Com. Seraphina (1521) ed. 1874, p. 23 seré qual nunca 
es vido Ranjel, Farga, ed. Gillet, 1. 167. Yet, above, 57 mo lo as visto. The archaic 
form owed its survival partly to its easy rhyme. 

70. entrarse al alma|| For entrar with a cf. Pietsch, lc. m, 148. 

72. cubdicia|| Here perhaps with the unusual meaning of presumption (in- 
ordinate assumption of power on the part of the prophets?) 

89 f. Cf. Psalms 59. 21; or, perhaps, Lactantius, as quoted in Augustine, De 
Civ. Det xviii. 23, 26-27 Ad cibum autem fel et ad sitim acetum dederunt. 

142. The name of the speaker :da: stands in the center of the line, between 
two colons. 

156. o dolor tan desigual|| desigual =extremado. Cf. E225 and Carvajal, Tra- 
gedia Josephina, 2762. 

161 ff. For a discussion of the impersonation of Christ on the Spanish stage 
cf. Gillet, Caramuel de Lobkowitz etc., Phil. Quart. vir (1928), 129 f. note 34. 

180. (after) Enesta breue contemplacion ... haze alli cierta esclamacion alas 
gentes|| There is, in a number of sixteenth-century plays, some indication that 
they proceed, in part, from crystallized lyric forms. The Contemplacién, Compara- 
cién, Exclamacién are stereotyped forms of fifteenth-century poetry, either as 
part of longer poems (cf. Yiiigo de Mendoza’s “Vita Christi”), or as poems in 
themselves (cf. Mendoza’s “‘Lamentacion ala quinta angustia,”” Cancionero del 
siglo XV, 1, 117 ff, or Torres Naharro’s “Contemplacién al crucifijo” and his 
“Exclamacién de Nuestra Sefiora contra los judfos.’’) On the stage we find, e.g., 
in Vicente’s Mofina Mendes (Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remedios, 1, 14): logo se 
segue a segunda parte, que he hiia breve contemplagao sobre o Nascimento, that is 
a soliloquy by the Virgin, and in Juan de Pedraza’s Easter-play of 1549 (ed. 
Gillet, before 1. 288) a soliloquy of Judas, announced in the words: para mas 
deuota contemplacion al auditorio Judas queda haziendo la esclamacion de yuso 
contenida. There is really more in this than a mere survival of lyric terminology: 
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it implies the application to the drama of an emotional tempo, a succession of 
moods already conventionalized outside the stage. 

[on hombre honrrado trahe por vna salaa christo|| It is somewhat difficult 
to determine what actually happened at this performance, probably in a private 
home and perhaps on some sort of “simultaneous” stage, as the argumento 
of the Egloga suggests: y entre tanto que la [i.e., la cancién] acaban los cantores 
Cristo llega alos infiernos/ alas puertas delos quales halla sentado a lucifer 
...As to the dreue contemplacion del Ecce homo in the Passion-play, this 
may have been a dumb-show of motionless figures, suddenly revealed to the 
audience, as in the “Auto de la Pasién” of Lucas Ferndndez, probably performed 
in a church: Agut se ha de mostrar un Ecce homo de improviso para provocar la 
gente 4 devocion, anst como le mostré Pilatos 4 los judtos, y los recitadores hincanse 
de rodillas cantando 4 cuatro vozes: Ecce homo (Farsas y Eglogas, ed. Cafiete, 235). 
Or again (ibid, 242): Aqut se ha de demostrar 6 descobrir una Cruz repente 4 deshora, 
la cual han de adorar todos los recitadores hincados de rodillas, cantando en canto de 
érgano: O Crux, ave, spes unica. 

Possibly it was a dumb-show with action—and this is more likely in the present 
instance—exposed for a few moments as it moved, perhaps through a recess in 
the backstage ordinarily masked by a curtain, such as was used in early per- 
formances of the plays of Gil Vicente (cf. Obras, 1, 9; 111, 58, etc.) 

185. este hombre que desfigura|| The Lord is represented as so completely dis- 
figured that his mother fails to recognize him (cf. supra: nuestra sefiora viendo le 
tan desfigurado pregunta a sant Juan quien es aquel hombre), a tradition derived 
perhaps, in this case, from one of the narrative Passions. Thus in Diego de San 
Pedro’s ‘Passion trobada”’ (first ca. 1496?) Veronica assured the Virgin that her 
Son, whom she had described as beautiful, could not possibly be the man who 
had just passed: Avnque bien podria estar/ de hermoso tal tornado/ y podria me 
enganar/que segun lo vi tratar/estara desfigurado . . . (ed. Julio de Urquijo, Rev. 
de Estudios Vascos, xxm1, 1931, p. 58). 

187 ff. There is a curious touch of preciosity in these lines, as also in 206 ff. 

196. no le veamos|| Probably ver for mirar, a confusion notable around Vigo.— 
Cf. A. Cotarelo, El castellano en Galicia, BRAE, xv, (1927), pp. 82 ff. 

211. (before) josep abarimathia|| For this form of the name (abarimathia) cf. 
Pietsch, Sp. Gr. Fr. m1, 3. 

les pregunta ... que a que vienen|| Cf. Bello-Cuervo, 984, 1154; also Alem4n, 
Guzmén de Alfarache u, 11, 4 (Bib. Rom. 11, 346) me mando que les tafiesse, porque 
(que) querian baylar. Other editions, such as Antwerp, Viuda de Verdussen, 1726, 
do not question the gue. Cervantes, D.Q. 1, 44 pregunté a los que levarle querian, 
que que les movia a querer lleuar contra su voluntad aquel muchacho Castro, Vida 
del Soldado (ed. Paz y Melia) 177 Me invié 4 decir . . . que que era la causa que 
no iba all4 Lope de Vega, La Dorotea (ed. Castro) 283 y dixele yo que para qué 
salia. 


Egloga de la Resurreccién 
Epistola 


1 The title is in larger, gothic type. 
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* The first letter of MUY is an ornamental square initial, encroaching on the 
three following lines of the text. 

+ pero|| It seems necessary to omit this word. 

4 Etym. xt, iv, 48 Pythagoras dicit de medulla hominis mortui . . . Lindsay 
reads ut sicut and Ita et hominis morte .. . 

5 Jo qual avn... || R. lo qual y avn (?) 

6 Etym. vitt, vi, 22. Read: Hi philosophorum errores et apud Ecclesiam... 

7 Etym. vit, vi, 21 Vande et Varro ignem mundi animum dicit, proinde quod in 
mundo ignis omnia gubernet, sicut animus in nobis. Quam vanissime: ‘Qui cum 
est,’ inquit, ‘in nobis, ipsi sumus: cum exit, emorimur.’ 

8 Ecl. vi, 33 ff. 

* Georg. iv, 381 ff. 

10 Aen. vi, 595. Read: Nec non et Tityon, Terrae omniparentis alumnum .. . 

1 Cf. Etym. xm, iii, 1 Hanc 6Xnv Latini materiam appellaverunt .. . 

2 Aen. xi, 204 ff. 

18 sobre el bueno. . . despues del malo|| A similar example is quoted by Cuervo 
(Notas, p. 47) from Hernan Niifiez: Como escribe Crisipo en el libro primero del 
honesto y del deleite; but see, infra: assi enlo tanido como enlo cantado, and F124 
de lo mas flaco. 

M Etym., vit, v, 9 ‘Sic ille nocens erit . . . qui mergum occiderit quam qui equum. 
Non enim animal crimen, sed animus facit.’ 

8 Cic., Opera omnia (Didot) vol. m1, 1, p. 499 f. Paradoxa ad M. Brutum, 
Parad. iii Parva, inquis, res est. At magna culpa. Nec enim peccata, rerum eventu, 
sed vitits hominum metienda sunt. 

16 Etym. vin, v, 10 Hi etiam animam cum corpore perire dicunt... 

17 As Plutarch, Lives (tr. Clough, 1, 127) tells: His [Numa’s] sacrifices consisted 
of flour, wine, and the least costly offerings. 

18 Ad Her. iv. 11 Sed figuram in dicendo commutare oportet, . . . ut facile satictas 
uarietate uitetur. 

19 J, Kings xvii, 14-23. 

20 T. Chronicles 25, 7 and 15 (not 6), 16 ff. 

“IV. Kings 3, 15 Nunc autem aducite mihi psaltem. Cumque caneret psalles, 
facta est super eum manus Domini... 

2 Etym. xu, vii, 19. 

% yolan|| Cf. Correas, Vocabulario, 179 La piedra que mucho roda... 

* De Civ. Dei 1, xiv Haec quoque illi, cum quibus agimus, malunt inridere quam 
credere, qui tamen in suis litteris creduni Arionem Methymnaeum, nobilissimum 
citharistam, cum esset deiectus e navi, exceptum delphini dorso et ad terras esse 
pervectum. 

* C. Ivlii Solini Collectanea (revised in the sixth century under the title of 
‘Polyhistor’) ed. Mommsen 7, 6 est et Taenaron promunturium adversum Africae. 
in quo fanum Methymnaei Arionis, quem delphine eo advectum imago testis est 
aerea ad effigiem casus et veri operis expressa... 

*% Ecl. viii. 56. 

27 Etym. ut, xvii (not xvi) 3 Sed et quidquid loquimur, vel intrinsecus tenarum 
pulsibus commovemur ... 
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Argumento 


28 Initial M, encroaching on the two following lines of the text. 

29 del imbo|| Cf. T. Naharro, Didl. del Nacimiento, |. 604 (Propalladia of 1517 
and 1524) y en el ymbo donde staua. Cuervo (A puntaciones, 818) heard imho in 
Bogot4, along with (J)amedor, (J)tipulo, and compared it with umbral <lumbral, 
as used by Nebrija and others. Correas records the idiom blanco como el (1)ampo 
de la nieve (319); the ‘Lozana andaluza’ used impiar for limpiar (ed. Lara, 63): 
esta escoba para impialla; Salamanca (Lamano) has (/)iftuelo and Judeo-Spanish 
(Subak, ZRPh xxx, 173) (Daurel and (J)azo. 

30 canto de horgano|| canto figurado, with notes of varying duration, as distinct 
from the equal notes of the canto lano or Gregoriano. 

% sin justicia|| On such compounds cf. Pietsch, Sp. Gr. Fr. u, 54 and Lang, 
Rom. Rev. 11, 344 ff. Garci Sanchez de Badajoz (Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia) 
tv, 53 Perdonen los caualleros/A quien hago sinjusticia Lope de Vega, El Nuevo 
Mundo descubierto, ed. Barry, 1. 769 No permitas, Providencia,/Hacerme esta 
sinjusticia. 

2 sin fin|| T. sin fiin 


Text (notes by lines) 


1 (before) Exurge gloria mea etc.|| Psalms 57, 8. 

4. antiguo|| T. atiguo 

24. ami por ser Rey|| David, as in the Rouen Prophet-play, probably wore 
royal ornaments. Cf. Sepet, Les prophétes du Christ, 43. 

30. con romance esclarecido|| Cf. Berceo, S. Domingo, 2a Quiero fer una prosi 
en roman paladino. 

32. librar|| Cf. 36 librar fatigas; Libro de Apolonio, ed. Marden, Vocab.: 
Carvajal, Tragedia Josephina, ed. Gillet, 2894 para librar tanto afan. Translate: 
quitar, poner fin a. 

46. por mi amor|| por amor de mt. Cf. Lang, Cancioneiro galh.-cast. 183; 
Pietsch, Sp. Gr. Fr. m1, 144; Berceo, S. Domingo 101c por el tu miedo Pérez de 
Oliva, Amphitrion (RHi txrx) 531 Pero por mi amor, que me hagas sabidora . . . 

52. (before) Penetrabo inferiores partes etc.|| Eccles. 24, 45. The text reads 
Ysays. 

52. en sangre real tinido|| Probably an allusion to the apocryphal story of the 
prophet’s death, accepted by most of the Church Fathers, according to which 
he was sawed asunder with the tree in which he had sought refuge (cf. Schafi- 
Herzog, Encyclopedia, new ed. v1, 36). In the Rouen play Isaias appears bar)i, 
vétu d’une aube, une étole rouge ceint son front (Sepet, 43). 

56. The text has a colon between perdonad and mi. 

71. (before) Congregabuntur congregacione vnius fascis in locum (r. lacum) et 
claudentur [ibi] in carcerem [r. carcere] etc. Cf. Is. 24, 22. The full stop after 
Osee is turned around and thus appears over the line. 

71. Con barba larga nebada|| Hosea appears bearded in the Rouen play 
(Sepet, 43). 
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78. porque consientes porque|| For the value of the second porque =que cf. 
Pietsch, Joc. cit. 11, 6. 

91. (before) Ego quasi nutritius etc.|| Os. 11, 3-4. R. Et ego... nescierunt 
quod curarem eos. In funiculis .. . : 

111. (before) Tu quoque .. . emisisti vinctos [thos]... in quo non erat [r. est] 
aqua. cf. Zach. 9, 11. : 

111. sibilla erithrea|| The Erythraean siby] is frequently singled out as being, 
according to Lactantius (Jnstit. div., ap. Migne, Patr. lat. v1, 146) celebrior inter 
caeteras ac nobilior, words later repeated by Isidore of Seville (Orig. vit, 8, 7) 
and others. It was she who figured in the impressive performance on Christmas 
eve in Toledo. 

112. que vi los troyanos hechos|| As Augustine, De Civ. Dei xviii. 7 wrote: 
Nonnulli sane Erythraeam non Romuli, sed belli Troiani tempore fuisse scrip- 
serunt. 

122. de babilonia la grande|| Lactantius, loc. cit. 145: cum esset orta Babylone. 

141. (before) Et morte morietur [iribus diebus] somno suscepto [jet] tunc... 
reuocatur (r. revocatis) ostenso. Cf. Augustine, Joc. cit., xviii, 23, 31 ff. 

151. el tercero dia|| Cf. L. Fernandez 139 el tercero recitador 178 el tercero pastor. 
According to Bello-Cuervo (§157), while the apocope of primero is necessary in 
modern speech, that of fercero, though usual is not compulsory. Cf. L. Fernandez 
219 el primer introductor, but Suarez de Robles, Danza, ed. Gillet, PMLA, 
xL111, 629 el primero pastor and Carvajal, Tragedia Josephina 2646. 

173. This line seems to imply that Mary had left the ‘stage’ after 170. 

177. mi padre|| R. mi madre 

185. primero plazer|| primero is here probably an adjective. Cf. 151. 

190. (after) The reference in the stage-direction to the great light (tan gran 
resplandor), repeated in 191 ff. (luz con claras hebras, nueua lumbre) is frequent 
in the medieval representations of the Descensus, following the apocryphal gospel 
(Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 391: subito factus est aureus solis calor pur- 
pureaque regalis lux illustrans super nos). 

196. quien eres tu que en mi puerto|| quien eres tu, cf. Tischendorf, 399, Quis es 
tu qui ad dominum dirigis confusionem nostram? etc.|| puerto. The word suggests 
mountainous scenery, at least in the imagination of the hearers. 

199. vengo vino avn que fui muerto|| Cf. Tischendorf, loc. cit. Qui mortuus 
iacuisti in sepulcro, vivus ad nos descendisti... 

201. Eres tu al que|| For el a que; attraction of the type described by Tobler, 
VB (1886) 1, 197 ff; Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, 111, 699 f.; Cejador, Lengua de 
Cervantes 1, 439 f.; Hanssen, Gramdtica, 549; Pietsch, Joc. cit. m, 122 f. etc. 

210. mi mismo]| T. mi miso 

217. quasi ya quatro mil anos|| Cf. Duriez, La théologie dans le drame religieux 
en Allemagne, 128 f.; T. Naharro, Propaladia, ed. Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo, 
ur, 372 Triste estaba el padre Adan/Cinco mil anos habia,/Cuando supo que en 
Belen/ Era parida Marta Auto de la Redencion (Rouanet, 1v) 64 Cinco mill afios 
avia,/mi muy buen marido Adan; but in a late-nineteenth-century broadsheet of 
‘Coplas al Nacimiento,’ Murcia, Belda: Cuatro mil afios estuvo/muy altivo lucifer. 

227. mi querer es tu derecho|| The meaning seems to be: lo que quiero para los 
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que estén allt es lo a que tu tienes derecho, v.g. que queden en tu poder, pero sélo 
hasta que... 

230. (after) Atollite portas|| Cf. Tischendorf, 397, Et cum haec ad invicem 
loquerentur Satan princeps et inferus, subito facta est vox ut tonitruum et spiritualis 
clamor: Tollite portas principes vestras, et elevamini portae aeternales, et introibit 
rex gleriae. 

242. gracias os da|| Jesus addresses Mary with tu (231 ff.), as she addresses 
God (141 ff.), but she uses vos to Jesus (242 ff.) as well as to Eva (291 ff.) 

258. tomastes|| Cf. 259 desnudastes 291 distes 293 vistes; Cuervo, Rom. xxu, 
82 f. and PMLA, xu, 627. 

271 ff. Adam’s prayer does not follow the phraseology of the Descensus, cf. 
Tischendorf, 403. 

281 ff. Only in MS. B of the Descensus (not in MS. A, which we have quoted 
until now) does a prayer of Eva (addressed, however, to Jesus, not to Mary) 
follow upon Adam’s. Cf. Tischendorf, 430, Tunc et mater nostra Eva similiter 
domini pedibus provoluta... 

285. fabricado|| There may be in this line a slight echo from Eva’s prayer, 
Tischendorf, 430, Ecce manus quae me fabricaverunt .. . 

298. buena|| T. has « turned upside down. 

301 ff. In neither version of the Apocrypha does David speak in the name of 
all the prophets. 

301. canciones sin pares|| pares, the result of an attraction resisted in 331. 

340. (after) Benedictus etc.|| Luc. 1, 68. 
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LXV 


THE TEXT OF MORATIN’S ORIGENES DEL TEATRO 
ESPANOL 


NE may learn from the notes of Foulché-Delbosc! that the Orfgenes 

del teatro espafiol of the younger Moratin has not been published 
in complete form, and that those who prepared or censored the 1830 
edition of Moratin’s works* caused several passages to be altered. Let 
us look then at the manuscript, which is easily available in the Biblioteca 
Nacional’ in Madrid, and see for ourselves the changes that have been 
introduced. At the beginning is an unsigned statement, in a hand dif- 
ferent from that of the manuscript, which declares that the first edition 
of the Orfgenes was printed, not from Moratin’s original, but from a copy 
thereof (now in the Library of the former Royal Palace). This copy is 
practically identical with the manuscript of the Biblioteca Nacional ex- 
cept that it lacks the six hojas which contain the Indice de las piezas 
contenidas en el siguiente catalogo. The six sheets follow page 130 of the 
latter manuscript and are not numbered. 

For the most part, the passages omitted or tampered with, as may 
readily be seen below, contained indiscreet observations anent the 
church or state. Occasionally an individual is criticized. Such strictures 
were rendered innocuous or expunged. Thus in the manuscript the suc- 
cessors of Alfonso el sabio are flailed for not having caused that king’s 
writings to be printed, the policies of the Catholic Kings are found to be 
desacertados, and there is even a violent denunciation of the authorities 
who “robbed” Moratin of a rare edition of Torres Naharro. Bouterwek is 
accused of desatinos. Munarriz, the translator of Hugo Blair,‘ is suspected 
of simplicity and dubbed infeliz. The omitted passages of most length 
are: in Torres Naharro’s Comedia soldadesca, wherein a frayle decides to 
hang up his habits; in the discussion of Crist6ébal de Castillejo’s licen- 
tious Farsa de la Constanza, from which all the quotations and even the 
summaries of the acts were struck out; in the anonymous Tragicomedia 
alegérica del paraiso y del infierno, in which another friar and his female 
companion are received into Hell; in Juan de la Cueva’s Comedia de la 


1 R.Hi. xxxvt (1916), 494-495.—This article is referred to by Professor S. Griswold 
Morley in his translation of Mérimée’s Précis d’ histoire de la littérature espagnole, p. 423, 
footnote 1. The pages following had their origin in this note. 

2 Obras de D. Leandro Fernandez de Moratin dadas 4 lus por la Real Academia de la 
Historia (Madrid, 1830-1831), 4 vols. The first volume contains the Origenes. 

* The number of the manuscript is 7628. 

* Lecciones de Retérica y Bellas Letras (1798). This, according to L. B. Walton, El viejo 
y la nifia (Longmans Green, 1921), p. xxxvi, was the Bible of those who upposed the neo- 
classicists. 
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muerte de don Sancho, wherein Bellido Dolfos, appearing in a light more 
favorable than history casts upon him, speaks unflatteringly of his king: 
and in the same author’s Tragedia de la muerte de Virginia y Apio 
Claudio, in which the style is inexcusably low. 

Below are reproduced the variations from the Biblioteca Nacional 
manuscript, by comparison with the 1830 edition of the Orfgenes. (A 
sole exception has been made in the case of Crist6ébal de Castillejo’s 
Farsa de la Constanza, which was reprinted by Foulché-Delbosc in the 
Revue His panique, loc. cit., pp. 495-499). With the aid of these recovered 
passages the content of the original may be reconstructed. 

In this connection may be noted certain remarks of Moratin® which 
lead one to suppose, from their very insistence on not altering the text, 
that his work had already been criticized on the score that it would 
cause offense to some and that its printing would be a difficult matter. 
Thus in his letter to Manuel Garcia de la Prada, dated at Bordeaux, 
May 23, 1826,° we read: 


Est escrita con cuidado, para no ofender a nadie; pero si hay alguno que se 
ofenda, t6melo como guste, porque yo no alteraré ni una linea al texto, excep- 
tuando si hubiese que salvar alguna equivocacién. 


Similarly in an undated letter to Juan Antonio Melén’ he writes in the 
same tone: 


Si no la vendo, la quemaré antes de morir. Sé lo que vale la fama péstuma, y 
la estimo en todo lo que merece. Tercero: que prescindo de todas las dificultades 
de la licencia. Hoy dia nada se puede imprimir en Espajia, y en esto se sigue un 
sistema tan contrario al siglo y a la cultura general de Europa, que sera demasia- 
do culpable el que espere contentar a la autoridad, que prohibe la Industria 
popular y la Ley agraria. Cuarto: que el que compre los Origenes ha de proponerse 
guardar el original y hacerle dormir hasta que pueda publicarse tal cual es, y 
segiin mi cuenta, no ser4 largo tiempo el que tenga que esperar. Es inftil hablar 
de supresiones y atajos (que no haré nunca): la obra est4 escrita con toda la 
moderacién que se requiere: pero con jueces tan antojadizos, con partidos tan 
acalorados, nada puede hacerse. La obra ha de publicarse como esté. 


STATEMENT OF AUTHENTICITY OF MANUSCRIPT 


Este es el verdadero y unico original de Los origenes del teatro Espanol. Tiene 
una gran parte de letra del autor, y por el autor esta todo él corregido y foliado 
con la mds escrupulosidad. 

Nota. Existe en la Biblioteca R*! de Palacio otro cédice de tamajfio igual al de 
este, y encuadernado del mismo modo, y que contiene en la anteportada, lo 
sig**: “Como heredero de los manuscritos del S** D* Leandro Fernandez de 

’ Epistolario (Madrid, n.d. [1929?)). 

® Loc. cit., p. 297. 
7 Loc. cit., p. 310. 
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Moratin, declaro que el presente, con el titulo de Ortgenes del teatro Espafil, es 
el que, en la forma misma en que se halla, y asi encuadernado, tenia ya dicho 
Se preparado p* la impresion desde el afio de 1827, y el mismo que, sin ninguna 
otra variacion, ha dejado a su fallecim**. Paris y Enero 7 de 1829. Me! Silvela.” 

Cotejados ambos detenidamente resulta 1° Que las correcciones hechas por 
Moratin en este estan, en efecto, comprendidas en el texto de aquel. 2° Que 
aquel est4 todo, desde el principio hasta el fin, de manos de un escribiente. 3° 
(y es bien singular) que solo en alguna pagina tiene alguna que otra correccion, 
my [sic] escasa, de Moratin: de forma que mas bien parece una simple copia de 
este original sacada sin estar Moratin a la mira, y sin haberla leido ni corregido. 
4° Que en el ejemplar ce la biblioteca de Palacio falta, sin duda por un olvido 
involuntario, una parte, que comprende en el presente 6 hojas, que est4 de letra 
de Moratin, y que tiene por titulo ‘Indice de las piezas contenidas en este caté- 
logo” 5° y ultimo. Que al hacerse aquella copia de este original, nada se alteré 
ni se afadié a lo contenido en este. 

Y resulta tambien que, sin la respetable firma de D® Me! Silvela, aquella copia 
careceria de toda autenticidad, excepto la que pudieran darle el escaso ntimero 
de correcciones hechas de letra del autor; y aun esto solo en cuanto a las poquisi- 
mas hojas 0 paginas en que estan hechas, y no en todo lo demas. 

Era D= M®! Silvela demasiado entendido p* no saber apreciar la diferencia de 
mérito de uno y otro ejemplar; y asi, teniendo que remitir al Rey uno de ellos 
p* la edicion de las obras completas de Moratin que en 1830 hizo la R*! Academia 
de la historia, prefirié remitir aquel, quedandose con el presente; y p* dar al ejem- 
plar que remitia, a aquella copia, la autenticidad necesaria, puso en ella la certi- 
ficacion que se acaba de referir. 


PR6LOGO. 


Edition p. ii: y esta indagacion est4 sujeta 4 las restricciones que imponen el 
respeto debido 4 la autoridad, y !as demas circunstancias del tiempo en que se 
escribe.—Manuscript: y esta indagacion no es poco arriesgada, en donde la 
autoridad no se halla dispuesta a recibir doctrinas que nunca supo, ni a sufrir 
acusaciones de lo que erré, por justas, por ttiles que sean. 


Discurso Histé6R1co 


Edition p. 7: los tesoros que con ocasion de las novedades introducidas en la 
disciplina eclesidstica empezaban 4 llevarle los negocios de todo el orbe catélico. 
—Manuscript: los tesoros con que las naciones catélicas aseguraban su estabili- 
dad y su poder. 

Edition p. 10: los judfos que vivieron bajo la dominacion de aquellos soberanos. 
—Manuscript: los judios a quienes igualmente favorecié la ilustrada politica de 
aquellos soberanos. 

Edition: y ejercitaban el comercio, que aumenta las riquezas y las comodidades 
de las naciones.—M anuscript: en el comercio y en la administracién de las rentas 
pablicas. 

Edition: Los vencidos contribuyeron 4 suavizar las costumbres de los vence- 
dores. La corte de Alfonso X de Castilla apadriné y aproveché en favor de de los 
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vencedores las ciencias los conocimientos de los sectarios del Talmud y del 
Alcor4n: en ella y en la de su padre el rey San Fernando, y en la de su hijo y 
sucesor D. Sancho resonaron ya los versos y los cantos de los juglares, y se 
difundié6 la inclinacion 4 los estudios fitiles y agradables. No estuvo ya cefiido el 
saber 4 los monasterios.—Manuscript: Los vencidos suavizaron las costumbres 
de los vencedores, y el trato de unos con otros difundié en general la inclinacién 
a estudios mAs utiles 4 la sociedad, y m4s agradables. Salié la sabiduria de los 
monasterios. 

Edition p. 11: y los caballeros que componian la corte, empezaron 4 gustar 
de los adornos del entendimiento y de los placeres de la civilizacion sin descrédito 
del valor.—Manuscript: y los caballeros que componian su corte, empezaron a 
conocer el lujo, la galanteria y los placeres sin descrédito del valor. 

Edition p. 22: La conducta libre de la reina, los escdndalos del palacio, la 
impotencia fisica y moral del rey dieron ocasion al atrevimiento de muchos 
prelados, grandes y caballeros para declararle desposeido de la corona.—Manu- 
script: La conducta libre de la reina, los esc4ndalos del palacio, la impotencia 
fisica y moral del rey, dieron sobrada ocasion a muchos de los prelados, grandes 
y caballeros para declararle desposeido de la corona. 

Edition p. 25: El zelo de la Religion hizo 4 estos principes emprender la con- 
quista del reino de Granada.—Manuscript: No hay para que mencionar aqui 
uno u otro desacierto que amancillé la gloria de estos principes a los ojos de la 
filosofia, de la politica y de la religién; aunque el zelo mismo de la religién fué 
la causa de ellos. Este principio aplicado 4 objeto mas digno, les hizo emprender 
la conquista del reyno de Granada: 

Edition p. 29: y pinté en ellos caracteres y afectos convenientes 4 la fabula, 
adelanté6 el artificio de la composicion.—Manuscript: y pinto en ellos caracteres 
y afectos convenientes a la fabula, recomendé al pueblo Gtiles maximas, intro- 
duciéndolas oportunamente; adelanté el artificio de la composicion. 

Edition p. 30: (segun el influjo de las circunstancias)—Manuscript: (segun el 
influjo de Roma era mds o menos poderoso). 

Edition p. 32: espfritu de mal entendida devocion que profané los sagrados 
misterios de la fé, haciéndolos asuntos de las representaciones histriénicas; 
abusos de la autoridad censoria.—Manuscript: espiritu de mal entendida de- 
vocion que hizé pasar la representacié6n de los misterios de la fé, desde los santua- 
rios 4 los teatros pfiblicos. 

Edition p. 36, 1. 15: acelerado.—Manuscript: atropellado. 

Edition p. 40: Las nuevas doctrinas que separaron de la comunion catélica 
una gran parte de Europa, y el recelo de que su introduccion produjese iguales 
males y escandalos en Espafia, dieron ocasion a precauciones extraordinarias, 
que quiz4 no se hubieran tomado sin esta causa, imponiendo restricciones 4 los 
ingenios y 4 la libertad de imprimir, y conteniendo en estrechos Ifmites las artes 
de la imaginacion, 4 quienes tal estado no era ciertamente favorable. La autori- 
dad sacrific6 lo Gtil 4 lo necessario y contuvo los vuelos de la ilustracion en 
obsequio de la paz y tranquilidad del reino. Pero no fue de tal modo que se sofo- 
casen enteramente los esfuerzos y lozanfa de los talentos espafioles, y hoy en dia 
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del admiramos las producciones de los que siguiendo la sublime inspiracion de las 
Dy musas, ilustraron en aquella época nuestras letras, y dejaron modelos que la 
se edad presente procura, y no siempre consigue imitar. 
el Manuscript: Las nuevas doctrinas que separaron de la comunion catolica una 
res gran parte de Europa, asustaron de tal manera 4 la autoridad eclesiastica, que 
ion | no hubo medios que no adoptase para estorbar el progreso de ellas; aun entre 
los las naciones que menos habian participado de aquella revolucion funesta. La 
bs Inquisicion de Espafia, mientras aplicaba su rigor a los mal bautizados moros, y 
‘ar judios y 4 los supuestos hechiceros, brujas, adivinos y nigromantes, proibia todas 
ito | silas obras de literatura en que la parecié hallar algo de mal sonante, ofensivo a 
a a las orejas pias, escandaloso, blasfemo temerario, & con sabor heretico. El re- 
& sultado fue, que tales proibiciones esparcieron un terror general que desanimé 
la 4 los mejores talentos, hizo enmudecer las ciencias filosoficas y politicas, y contubo 
0s x en estrechos limites 4 las artes de imaginacion: que solo prosperan al favor de 
4- « una moderada libertad. Mal pudo el teatro, en circunstancias tan funestas, 
ia atreverse 4 censurar con la risa comica los errores que promovia, y autorizaba 
es el gobierno mismo, mal pudo elevarse en la trajedia a ser la escuela de las na- 
: ciones; y el terror de los que olvidan en el trono la moderacion y la virtud. 
- q 2 Y habr4 todavia quien pregunte a los espafioles por que no siguieron como 
uf q empezaron: por que, despues de haber sido la segunda nacion culta de Europa, 





se quedaron tan atras en la carrera de la sabiduria? La pregunta debiera ser 
esta gPor que, apesar de obstaculos tan insuperables, hubo muchos que se 
atrevieron a cultivar su entendimiento tan 4 riesgo suyo, practicando las artes, 
6 siguiendo intrepidos la divina inspiracion de las musas? 









Notas 






p. 57 (1) Edition: Cuando entraron en ella hablaban, efc.—Manuscripi: Eran ya 
cristianos cuando entraron en ella: hablaban, eic. 

p. 58. Solo el deseo, etc. Edition: al traductor del Blair 4 decir que la lengua 
castellana es de origen godo.—Manuscript: 4 Munarriz a decir este solemne 
desatino. La lengua castellana es de origen godo. 

p. 60 (3) Alfonso X, etc. The manuscript adds a sentence to this paragraph: Ya 
ni se cantan, ni se leen, ni ha ocurrido hasta ahora 4 ninguno de sus opulentos 
sucesores, mandarlas imprimir juntamente con las demas obras de su ilustre 
avuelo. 

p. 67 (9) Edition: La paz dada a la Iglesia por Constantino.—Manuscript: El 
establecimiento del cristianismo. 

p. 72 (11) Edition: En 1423.—Manuscript: En 1243. 

p. 76 (15) Edition: Estas obras existieron en el monasterio de PP. Dominicos 
de san Pablo de la villa de Pefiafiel —Manuscript: Estas obras existieron en el 
monasterio de san Pablo de la villa de Escalona. In the next sentence the manu- 
script adds the phrase: con tanto descredito nuestro. 

p. 90 (35) Edition: Las revueltas de los tiempos me privaron de esta rara y 
apreciable alhaja, sin que despues me haya sido posible averiguar su paradero.— 
Manuscript (p. 99): Llegé la epoca de las venganzas, de los decretos feroces, de 
las proscripciones, de los secuestros; todo a nombre de una autoridad, filosofica 
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por excelencia, y en utilidad de la patria. La patria me robé (juntamente con 
otros muchos libros de mi biblioteca) este ejemplar, unico tal vez en Esparia: 
sin que me haya sido posible indagar hasta ahora, cual ser4 el infame esbirro 
que le estar4 deletreando. 

p. 96 (42) Edition: Los cuatro libros . . . , 1543.—Manuscript gives the date as 
1549. 

To the paragraph of the text which begins (p. 39) La poesta lirica there is in the 
manuscript (p. 39) a note referring to Hernando de Herrera—which says: 

El S* Bouterwek dijo, hablando de Herrera. Es cierto que alguna vez se extravia 
este poeta hasta los hiperboles mas monstruosos, como por ejemplo, cuando dice 
de D. Juan de Austria, que: este glorioso vencedor de los infieles y de los elemen- 
tos, reune en si todas las fuerzas celestiales que animan los cuerpos terrestres. 
La tierra fija las vastas ondas el aire que llena el espacio, y las llamas que arden 
eternas, por él se mantienen: la tierra, el agua, el viento, el fuego y las estrellas, 
son obra suya. 

No he hallado hasta ahora en ninguna de las ediciones que se han hecho de las 
obras de Herrera, completas o escojidas, el texto original de tales desatinos. 
Bueno seria que el S** Bouterwek, ya que no cita el libro en que los hallé, digese 
a lo menos quien fue el ignorante que le comunicé tan falsa noticia, si ya no es 
que este parrafo haya sido afiadido por el que tradujo en frances su estimable 
obra. 

p. 102 (51) In the stanza beginning Liorad mi mal y tristura, between no se pierd: 
la esperanza and No os canseis the manuscript inserts Sed mui firmes, sin mudanza. 
p. 103 The paragraph of the edition beginning Todavia dura is replaced in the 
manuscript (p. 119) by this statement: Aun dura este genero de composiciones; 
pero en un estado lastimoso de corrupcion. Los ciegos las cantan 4 las puertas 
de las tabernas, o en las esquinas del hediondo Rastro de Madrid; al mismo 
tiempo que en las Yglesias se hace lo propio, con mejor musica y no menores 
desatinos poeticos. No hay frialdad, ni bajeza, ni chocarreria que alli no se ponga 
en solfa. Veanse algunas colecciones impresas de los villancicos y motetes que 
se han cantado de dos siglos de esta parte en las catedrales de Espafia, y se hallara 
quan urgente es ya, en honor del templo, que la autoridad eclesiastica trate de 
mejorarlos, o de suprimirlos. 

p. (109) Following the paragraph beginning Juan Bodino there is in the manu- 
script (p. 128) an additional one which reads: 

éNo es una frialdad, que apesar de la existencia de tales testimonios, digese 
el traductor de Blair en sus infelices adiciones: gue si no escribié Lope de Vega 
1800 comedias, como dice Montalvan; llegaron a 700? Nadie duda que llegaron. 
Observaciones de esta naturaleza pueden excitar la risa de todos; pero ninguno 
se atreverad 4 desmentirlas. Tan cierto es lo que dice Munarriz como si huviese 
afirmado que Lucas Jordan pinté siete cuadros y que Ovidio escrivié mas de 
doscientos exametros. Hay verdades insipidas, que no admiten contradiccion. 


CaTALOGO DE P1eEzAs DRAMATICAS 


no. 21, p. 133 of edition. After the Latin verses the manuscript (p. 151) quotes a 
second stanza: 
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Da nobis gratia deorum 

ad habendum nocte et dia 

nostris lectis, Dorosia 

in saecula saeculorum.® 
no. 23, p. 135 of edition. After the sentence beginning Mendoza, Pero Pardo y 
Juan Gonzalez the manuscript (pp. 153-155) continues: Presentase un Frayle 
pidiendo limosna, y entre el y lo otros, passa el siguiente dialogo 


Frayle 
Sanidad 
os de Dios por su bondad, 
y al alma despues reposo. 
éQuereis hacer caridad 
a este pobre religioso? 


J» Gonzalez 


iQue hablar! 

No os podeis pobre llamar 
donde a mi, Padre, me veis. 
Id con Dios a trabajar, 

que buenos quartos teneis. 


Frayle 
A mi ver 
mal haceis en me correr, 
pues si bien quereis sentir, 
harto trabaja el comer 
quien lo tiene de pedir. 


J*= Gonzalez 
Ay! dolor! 
Escuchas, Padre, sefior, 
equien vos dice aqui el contrario? 
mas estarosie mejor 
la pica, que el famulario. 


Frayle 
Ciertamente: 
ya Dios, el mundo, y la gente, 
desprecian nuestros afanes; 
y era poco inconveniente 
renunciar los balandranes. 


Atambor 
eSon hurtados? 


Frayle 
No, sino muy bien ganados, 
y no con poco dolor. 


Atambor 


Juguemoslos a tres dados 
aqui sobre este atambor 


Frayle 
Bien haria; 
pero a vos no se daria 
la culpa de tal pecado. 


Atambor 
Dejadvos de hipocresia, 
Buscad, sefior, un ducado. 
jComo que! 

Vos no vais contra la fé; 
del resto, bien que pequeis, 
luego yo os absolveré 
quantas veces vos querreis, 
y OS aviso, 

que Dios no quiere ni quiso 
que vivais vos de donayres, 
26 pensais que el paraiso 
fue hecho para los flayres? 
Yo os prometo 

que el soldado mas pobreto 
de quantos podeis hallar, 
es hoy a Dios mas aceto 
que el frayle mas regular, 
ya sabeis 

que dondequiera que esteis, 
entre vuestras religiones, 
nunca vimos, ni vereis 

si no envidias y questiones. 


* Cf. Propaladia de Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Tomo 1, (Madrid, mpcccLxxx), p. 147. 
(Libros de antafio, 1x.) 
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eQuereis ver 

como dais a conocer 

que rezais de mala gana? 
tomais el habito ayer 

y renunciaislo manana. 
Lo que a vos 

por servicio de los dos, 
os suplico que hagais 


Frayle 
Que me place, voto a Dios, 


de hacer lo que me mandais. 


Pero Pardo 
Fso si: 
épara que es andar aqui 
con faldas de panadera? 
Sera mejor, juro a mi, 
que apafieis una bandera; 
si os la dan. 


Atambor 
Digo que le rogardn, 
y al tiempo doy por testigo. 
Dejad: vernd el Capitan 
y vereis yo que le digo. 
Frayle 
Pues, sefior, 


y vosotros por mi amor, 
pues es fecho ya este dajfio, 


si quereis hacerme honor 3 ; 
Ilamadme de hoy mas Liajio. % 
Atambor F 


Bien sera 


Frayle 
Pues, hermanos, dad acA: Ee 
mientra el capitan no viene, 
hagamos si os placera, 
lo que a la tripa conviene. 
Atambor 
Que haremos? 


Pe PH ORAS: 


Frayle 


Que mis habitos tomemos: 
segun usanza moderna, 

y alli los remataremos 

en una santa taberna. 


Atambor 


Bien hablais, 
voto 4 Dios que me agradais. 


Frayle 
Y cosas son que acaescen. 


J* Gonzalez 


Juro 4 Dios que vox le dais 
la paga que ellos merescen.® 





no. 26, p. 145. The omitted verses (after con el alma e las entrafias) are: 


E 4 la yantar e a la cena, 
con unos besos zumosos, 


y unos abrazos preciosos, 
y un sefior, a boca llena.. .!° 


no. 35, p. 154. The passage of the edition contained between Los dos primeros 
actos and todo concluye replaces summaries of each act and quotations. See above, 
p. 982. ' 

no. 45, p. 166 of edition. The latter has correctly tomo vi del Parnaso Espafol. 
The erroneous manuscript reading is tomo tv del Parnaso Espafil. 

no. 60, p. 169 of edition. At the end of the first paragraph (ending Jas costumbres 
de aquella edad) the manuscript (pp. 197-198) contains this additional sentence 


® Cf. op. cit., pp. 311-314. 
0 Cf. Propaladia de Bartolomé de Torres Naharro con un estudio critico de D. M. Menénde: 
y Pelayo, Tomo 11 (Madrid, mcm), p. 107 foot. 
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and quotation: El Frayle que lleva del brazo a la mora, quisiera enredar con ella 
en la barca del parayso; pero el Angel no se lo permite, y sigue este dialogo. 


Angel 
Nunca tuviste cuydado 
de la muerte, 
ni quisiste recogerte 
de tus inicas maldades: 
ey con estas vanidades 
piensas que he yo de acogerte? 


Frayle 


No seais con mi tan fuerte 
por agora; 

siquiera por la sefiora 
Floriana, que esta conmigo. 


Angel 
A la fe ese es tu enemigo 
Quando, Padre, vos entraste 
en religion, 
erades pobre garzon, 
no teniades que comer: 
entrastes alli, 4 mi ver, 
por comer de mogollon 
2No fuera mejor razon 
trabajar, 
que no holgar y tragar 
del afan de los cuitados? 
Andais gordos, y aviciados .. . 
lo demas quiero callar 


Frayle 
Si aqueso me ha de dajfiar: 


nadie queda 
que no va por esa rueda, 
sea seglar o de convento. 


Juan 
Acabese ese tormento 
de parlar: 
dejaldos ir 4 embarcar, 
que los llama aquel patron. 


Angel 
Andad con la maldicion. 


Diablo 
Acabad, Padre, de entrar. 


Frayle 
Ya que me quereis llevar; 
todavia, 
a esta dama y su valia 
dejalda volver al mundo. 


Diablo 


Mejor ira alla al profundo 

a teneros compania. 

Entrad, que se nos va el dia, 
entrad, sefiora. 


Frayle 
Oh! espejo en que mi alma adora! 
no me la trateis ansi. 
Oh! sin ventura de mi! 
Oh! que gente tan traydora! 


no. $5, p. 190 of the edition. After the sentence ending Entre Jos tres and before 
Acto sexto the manuscript adds: y afiade la pieza: 

que al cabo, con la Cruzada 

todo se viene a absolver. 


no. 132, p. 236 of the edition. After the sentence ending nunca afectuoso ni dra- 
mdtico the manuscript (pp. 268-269) continues: Acerté en esta comedia a dar 
al caracter de Bellido mas nobleza que le da la historia: motivando su atrevida 
resolucion, en los mismos generosos estimulos de patriotismo, que determinaron 
4 Mucio Scevola. Vease el siguiente monologo, en que se resuelve 4 matar al 
Rey Don Sancho. 
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iTal sinrazon, tan barbara crueza, 

tal inhumanidad, tal tirania, 

tal insulto se sufre y tal fiereza! 

Oh! justisimo cielo! tu nos guia 

por donde reparemos nuestra suerte 

del Rey severo, en su inmortal porfia. 
Ya ves que a todos nos condena a muerte: 
levantando con ira rigurosa 

la tiranica espada y brazo fuerte. 

Ya vemos la ruina dolorosa, 

ya los muros al suelo derribados, 

ya en Zamora la llama poderosa. 
Nuestros padres y hijos degollados, 
nuestras mugeres, con infamia nuestra, 
en poder de los perfidos soldados. 

Pues si aquesto es asi, si ya nos muestra 
el tiempo el fin de nuestra patria amada, 
y la fortuna a nuestro bien siniestra. 
2Por donde adquirire que sea cantada 
con claras alabanzas mi memoria, 

y de gentes en gentes celebrada? 

¢Por donde triumfare con igual gloria 
que Camilo, en librar del enemigo 

la patria consiguiendo su victoria? 

Si en no hacerlo espero cruel castigo, 

y haciendolo vida y alabanza; 

huya de mi el temor, no esté conmigo. 
Contra e] Rey crudo intento la venganza: 
él, que es caudillo de la vil hazafia, 

él pague, el ensangriente aquesta lanza, 
Limpiemos de tal monstruo nuestra Espafia 
Oh! cielo! seme agora favorable, 

y en mi fuerte deseo me acompajia: 

Para vengar maldad tan detestable.” 


no. 142, p. 254 of edition. Before the sentence beginning Entre los personages the 
manuscript (p. 288) reads: Espera llevarse a Virginia a su casa, y para tenerla 


alli a disposicion de Apio Claudio y dice: 


Bien encaminado va yo gozare del olor; 

el fin de nuestra contienda; pues no merezco el comella. 
sin que haya quien lo entienda, Si no es que habiendo hecho 
pues entre los dos esta. su gusto, por me pagar, 

Mi amo gozara de ella me de el segundo lugar.” 


a su gusto y su sabor, 


" Cf. Comedias y Tragedias de Juan de la Cueva publicadas por la Sociedad de Biblié 


Silos Espatioles, 1 (Madrid, mcmxvm), pp. 20-21. 
12 Cf. op. cit., 1, p. 114. 
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All in all, the excisions do not represent more than a small proportion 
of the text, and are most interesting for the information they afford of 
Moratin himself. In spite of his ‘‘classical’’ traits, and the fact that he 
was consciously preparing for publication (as noted above, p. 982), Don 
Leandro did not scorn to introduce warmly personal remarks into his 
scholarly treatise. However truthful such statements may have been, 
the moderation of his editors, if not their scientific attitude, deserves 
our approbation. 

R. K. SPAULDING 

University of California 
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LXVI 


THE FRENCH IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE AND PRESENT 
CONDITIONAL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


GRAMMARIANS AND Moops 


1. In order to place our subject in a proper setting, let us note what 
moods were distinguished by representative grammarians of the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. The table below reproduces 


their terminology: 








Inf. Ind. Impera. Opt. Subj. Conj. Subj.or Pot. Cond. 





Conj. 
Palsg.! . . a . * * * 
Dub. * o * . * 
DuG. . * * : * 6 - 72 
REst.1s40 * * ° ° ° 
Meig. - * * * 
REst.i558  * * ° ° ° 
Garn. * * * ” 
Pil. * * s o o 
Ram.1562 
Ram.1572 
Mad. ° a . 
Maup. * * * * * * 
Oud. * * * * * 





1 The works referred to are the following: 
Palsg.: John Palsgrave, Lesclarcissement dela Langue Francoyse (London, 1530), reprinted 
by F. Génin, Collection des documents inédits sur l’histoire de France (Paris, 1852). 
Dub.: Jacques Dubois, In lingvam Gallicam Isagwge (Paris, 1531). 
DuG.: Giles Du Guez, An Introductorie for to lerne to rede, to pronounce and to speke French 
trewly (London, 1532, undated). Reprinted by Génin, op. cit. 
R. Est.: Robert Estienne, De Gallica verborum declinatione (Paris, 1540); Traicte de la 
Gramaire Francoise (Paris, 1569, completed 1558). 
Meig.: Louis Meigret, Le tretté de la Grammere francogze (Paris, 1550). 
Garn.: Jean Garnier, Institutio gallicae linguae (Geneva, 1558). 
Pil.: Jean Pillot, Gallicae linguae institutio (Paris, 1561, first edition, 1550). 
Ram.: Pierre de la Ramée, Gramere (Paris, 1562, unsigned); Grammaire (Paris, 1572). 
Mad.: Antonio Madio. Grammatica Italica et Gallica (translation from Scipio Lentulus 
of Naples), (Frankfort, 1590). 
Maup.: Charles Maupas, Grammaire et syntaxe francoise (Paris, 1625, 1st ed. Blois, 1607). 
Oud.: Antoine Oudin, Grammaire francgoise rapportée au langage du temps (Paris, 1640, 
first edition, 1632). 
2 The term potential appears but once, under the heading The Subjunctive or Conjunc- 
tive: The sayd conjunctyve hath two futures, the tone . . . The tother is borowed of the potenciail 





mode, and hath for his termynation, roy, rois, . . . (p.935). The term potential was apparently 
well known. 
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2. This table brings up a matter of considerable significance: the fact 

that La Ramée did not admit moods into his theories regarding the 
verb. In his grammar of 1572 he defines the verb without mentioning 
mood: Le verbe cest ung mot de nombre avec téps & personne. This repeats 
substantially the definition in his grammar of 1562, which is a literal 
translation from his Rudimenta Grammaticae.* Why the distinction of 
moods was unnecessary in grammar, is explained in the first chapter of 
the second book of his Scholae Grammaticae,‘ where he attacks Pris- 
cianus: 
Grammatical mood (as Priscianus states in the eighth book) is the varying in- 
clination of the mind, showing its different dispositions.’ This definition defines 
nothing, and might rather be a definition of human inclination than of any prop- 
erty of a verb. 


La Ramée then reviews the moods distinguished by the Latin gram- 
marians, concluding thus: 


These are the opinions of the grammarians concerning the division of the finite 
moods, which we can not approve, and indeed for two reasons: because it is not 
enlightening, and because it teaches an untruth. I say indeed that the nature of 
verbs is in no wise distinguished, nor divided, by these qualities of the finite 
mood; but all these moods are thoroughly confused with one another, since the 
indicative mood may be subjunctive, and the subjunctive may be indicative; 
and since the imperative and the optative may be reciprocally confounded... . 
In short, the grammarians invent these terms for us, not to show us the pre- 
cepts of grammar, but its charms. And even if all this were true, it would never- 
theless be foreign to the precepts of the art, because the purpose of grammar 
is not to explain the meanings of individual utterances, but to explain usage. 


For this confusion, which, in French as well as Latin grammars, resulted 
from the employment of a descriptive terminology, La Ramée does not 
offer more than an arbitrary solution. For he himself merely exchanges 
mood for tense, by distinguishing various ‘‘tenses’’ in each of the three 
divisions of time, such as, for example, an “imperfect” or progressive 
tense.® 

3. Let us now return to the other grammarians, and note, with ex- 
amples, the nomenclature which they applied to the present conditional 
and the imperfect subjunctive: 


3 Parisiis, apud Andream Wechelum, sub Pegaso, in vico Bellovaco; Anno Salutis, 1559, 
Cum privilegio Regis. (Unsigned) 45 pp. in-8°. 

‘ Parisiis, Apud Andream Wechelum . . . 1559. 342 pp. in-8°. 

5 Accurately quoted, according to the edition Martini Hertsii, Lipsiae, A. MDCCCLV; I, 
421.—The definition originates in Appollonius’ Treatise on Syntax, Book, ut, chap. 13. 

* We have given a more complete account, in “Petrus Ramus and the Beginnings of 
Formal French Grammar,” The Romanic Review, x1x, 4 (Oct.—Dec., 1928). 
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French Imp. Subj. and Pres. Cond. in the 16th Cent. 


Present Conditional 


Palsg. Present potential: Je me fieréye. 
Conditional: Si je parleréye. 
Dub. Present optative: G’haréé (haberem). 


Preterit imperfect optative: G’haréé (haberem). 
‘Imperfect conjunctive: G’hairéé (haberem).’ 
DuG. First future subjunctive: Comme jaroie. 
Second future coi. unctive: Quant je cognoistroye. 
R.Est. 1540 Preterit imperfect conjunctive: J’aimeroye. 
1558 Preterit imperfect conjunctive: Quand j’aimeroye. 
Present optative: 0 que volontiers i’aimeroye. 


Meig. First present optative: J’aroe. J’iroe voulentiers. 

Present subjunctive or conjunctive: S’il m’eymoet, je seroe treséze. 
Garn. Preterit imperfect conjunctive: Quand i’aimeroye (cum amarem). 
Pil. Preterit imperfect conjunctive: Quand i’aurois. 


Preterit imperfect subjunctive: Quand ie scaurois. 
Ram. 1562 Second preterit tense: Eimeroee (amarem). 
1572 Third present imperfect tense: Aymeroie (amarem). 
Mad. Optative (a third tense): J’aimerois. 
Maup. Second imperfect optative: Volontiers i’aimerois. 
Potential: Ie voudrois que fussiez sage. A voir vos contenances on 
diroit que seriez fol. On estimeroit que fussiez en colere. 
Oud. Second imperfect optative: Volontiers i’aurois. 
Present conjunctive: Quand j’aurois. 
Imperfect conjunctive: Veu que i’aurois. 


Imperfect Subjunctive 


Palsg. Indefinite subjunctive: Que je parlasse. 
Indefinite optative: Bien parlasse je. 
Dub. Perfect optative: G’heusse (habuissem). 
DuG. Preterit imperfect subjunctive: Comme jeusse ou javois (As I had 


or dyd have). 

Present conjunctive: Sy je fuisse maintenant. 

Preterit imperfect optative: Pleust a Dieu que je eusse. 
R.Est. 1540 Imperfect conjunctive: Combien que j’aimasse. 

Preterit imperfect optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que j’aimasse. 

1558 Preterit imperfect conjunctive: Combien que i’eusse. 

Present optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que i’eusse. 
Meig. Second present subjunctive or conjunctive: J’usse. 

Second present optative: J’usse. Plat a Dieu qe j’eymasse. 


7 Dubois offers also, as the perfect and pluperfect optative, G’heusse heu (habuissem), 
apparently having in mind: (1) that habuissem had a pluperfect sense, and became eusse 
in French; (2) that in Old French eusse had likewise been employed with pluperfect sense; 
and (3) that a compound form had supplanted the simple form in this latter function, the 
simple form being then used to express the imperfect sense. 
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Garn. Present and preterit imperfect optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que i’aimasse 
(utinam amarem). 
Pil. Present conjunctive: Combien que i’eusse. 
Preterit imperfect optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que i’eusse (utinam). 
Ram. 1562 The third preterit tense: Eimase. 
1572 The fourth present imperfect tense: Aymasse (amarem). 
Mad. Preterit perfect optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que j’aimasse (utinam ego 
amarem). 
Maup. Imperfect subjunctive: Avant que i’aimasse. 
First imperfect optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que i’aimasse. 
Oud. Imperfect conjunctive: Encore que j’eusse. 
Imperfect optative: Pleust 4 Dieu que i’eusse. 


4. This apparent confusion had already been noted in Latin gram- 
mars. As La Ramée says: 


This confusion of the moods the grammarians perceived, and Priscianus espe- 
cially, in Book 17: Amet, doceat, legat, and audiat are present imperatives, future 
optatives, and present subjunctives; nor can their variations be expressed in 
any other way, except by an adverbial or temporal construction accidental to 
them; as when we give orders, for example, we say without an adverb amet, 
doceat, legat, audiat. But in expressing a wish we say, in fact, with an adverb, 
utinam amet, doceat, legat, audiat. In subordinating, too, we say cum amet, doceat, 
legat, audiat. 


Mood, as the term is used by the French grammarians of our period, has 
ordinarily a closer connection with the thought of the speaker than with 
the form of the verb. Confusion resulted from the coéxistence of this 
fact and another—that the names of the moods employed by the ma- 
jority of the grammarians were inherited from Latin, although its modal 
form usage was not identical with that of French. Dubois, for example, 
states that the moods express our sentiments, that they (i.e., their 
names) are the same in French as in Latin and in Greek, that in mood 
usage French follows Latin, that many of the tenses (i.e., or moods) re- 
semble each other, and that they are distinguished by the sense and not 
by the form. 

The term mood did not yet have a fixed employment. Attention vacil- 
lated between the “mood” of the mind and the “‘mode”’ of the verb 
form. In 1540 Scaliger refused to grant that the infinitive was a mode, 
on the ground that it did not express mood: 


Infinitivus autem Modus non est, nullam enim inclinatione ostendit.* 


§ Jules-César Scaliger, De Causis linguae Latinae libri tredecim. In Bibliopolio Comme- 
liniano. (... pridie Nonas Februarias 1540). Reprint by the house of Commelin, 1609. 
p. 301. 
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Sanctius (Francisco SAnchez), writing in 1587, notes the confusion, and 
perceives that mood, as defined up to his time, has nothing to do with 
the nature of the verb itself: 


Modus in verbis, quae species vocatur 4 Varrone, non attingit verbi naturam, 
ideo verborum attributum non est.® 


It was left for Jacques Perizonius, in his commentary on Sanctius’ work, 
to attach mood securely to the form of the verb: 


Eodem plane modi se habent in verbis, quo casus in nominibus. Utique consis- 
tunt in diversis terminationibus pro diversitate constructionis.!° 


Meantime, the French grammarians had employed the term subjunctive 
or conjunctive to indicate a type of construction, and were proceeding 
slowly to the point where Maupas perceived rules of mood usage in the 
syntax" of subordinate propositions. 

5. Aside from noting the confusion of nomenclature in 43, it seems 
advisable to supply some commentary. Palsgrave’s conditional is a term 
applied to any construction involving si, which is 


the signe of the Condicional Mode used before the present tens of the indicative 
mode, ... and so in lyke wyse usyng si before all the nombres and parsons of 
all the tenses of the indicative mode, subjunctive mode, except his present tens, 
and all the tenses of the potencial mode (p. 90). 


Quand with the conditional is either a concessive or a conditional con- 
junction in early sixteenth century texts, but later becomes restricted 
to a concessive usage. 

Robert Estienne (1540) first gives, as the imperfect indicative and 
first form of the conjunctive, j’avois, and then, as the imperfect optative 
and second form of the conjunctive, que j’eusse. Finally he adds, fol- 
lowing his table of conjugations, presumably as an afterthought: 


Outre les deux manieres dessus dictes de decliner en francois au conjonctif, on 
trouve quelque chose propre et particulier au preterit imparfaict d’iceluy meu, 
et ce, en tous verbes de quelque conjugaison que ce soit. 


After providing paradigms, he evidently considers further explanation 
necessary: 


La maniere d’en user: Je dormiroye voluntiers, je dormiroye si j’avoye loisir; on 
jourroit s’il y faisoit bon; je vouldroye que tu eusses este a ma fortune (in meo 


® Francisci Sanctii Brocencis in inclyta Salmaticensi Academia Primarij Rhetorices 
Graecque linguae Doctoris Minerva: seu de causis linguae Latinae . . . Salmanticae, Apud 
Toannem, & Andream Renaut, fratres, 1587. Lib. 1, Cap. xm. 

10 Charles-Louis Livet, La Grammaire Francaise et les Grammairiens du XVIe Siécle 
(Paris, 1859), p. 235. 


1 Before his time, syntax signified merely word ordering. 
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casu adfuisses). D’ autres disent ainsy: Je dormisse voluntiers, je voulsisse que tu 
eusses. 


Apparently Estienne preferred, in an apodosis, the use of the present 
conditional to that of the imperfect subjunctive. We have found no 
text, of either before or after his time, in which this same choice is not 
predominant. 

Meigret’s second present optative is J’usse. Pillot labels his Quand 
i’aurois as a conjunctive ué in praesenti optativi praeteritum imperfectum, 
and adds: Vel ut in indicativo, veu que i’avois,... Vel ut in optativo, 
combien que i’eusse. That is, his conjunctive forms varied with the con- 
junction. The same is true of his subjunctive when, later in his work, 
he exchanges one term for the other. 

Madio, after giving as the present optative Dieu vueille que j'aime, and 
as the preterit perfect optative Pleust @ Dieu que j’aimasse, gives as 
idem tempus aliter, J’aimerois, and translates it with (1) cum and (2) 
6 ego amarem. The first suggests either Latin temporal cum with the 
indicative in an independent assertion, or cum with the subjunctive in 
a dependent clause. The second suggests that the form is to be con- 
sidered truly optative, as in the example given by Estienne. 

Maupas’ first imperfect optative is Pleust @ Dieu que i’aimasse. Of the 
second, he remarks: 


I] nous sert non moins de Potential. Car quand nous voulons insinuer une in- 
clination, aptitude, . . . une puissance . . . Nous commencons souvent le propos 
par ce second imparfait, et le continuons par le second moyennant la conjonction 


Que. 


Oudin places more stress on aurois as a tense of the optative (p. 146). 
He gives also two other examples of the present conjunctive: Veu que 
jay and Combien que j’aye; that is, the term is applied to a construction, 
while mood is controlled by the conjunction accidental to it. 

6. The term optative was employed in accordance with its modern 
sense, and was applied to those forms which we call subjunctive and 
conditional. The terms conjunctive and subjunctive emanated from 
sentence structure, and tended to be applied to any form which could 
be employed in a subordinate clause. The primary tendency was to fol- 
low the terminology of Latin grammar, but it is seen that the termi- 
nology was indirectly controlled by the syntactical practices to which 
the grammarian subscribed. Not until the seventeenth century do the 
grammarians begin to concern themselves less with the question of what 
the verb forms should be called, or why, and more with the question of 
where and why they should be used. 
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Turning to a Latin grammar of the period,” we find six moods dis- 
tinguished: indicative, imperative, optative, conjunctive, infinitive, and 
impersonal (i.e., passive). Utinam amarem is the optativo modo tempore 
praesenti, & praeterito, and utind amem is the future optative. Cum 
amaré is the preterit imperfect conjunctive, and c&é amem is the present 
conjunctive. The connections with our §3 are readily seen. In addition, 
the employment of what we call the Latin imperfect subjunctive, in 
their translations, serves to explain what our grammarians considered 
to be the nature of the conditional. In other words, the conditional was 
merely a branch of the subjunctive mood. Both it and the imperfect 
subjunctive were considered to have the semantic value of the Latin 
imperfect subjunctive, both were employed in the apodoses of con- 
ditional sentences, and both were used as potentials. But in 1540 Robert 
Estienne included the conditional only as an afterthought, and con- 
sidered it necessary to explain its particular value and usage. Thus it 
appears that a separation of functions was beginning to be noticed. 


Stupy or Texts® 


7. The conditional, conditional perfect, and pluperfect subjunctive 
are more or less superfluous in the twelfth century, since the imperfect 


12 Methodis grammatices, Donato authore. Argentinae, apud J. Knoblouchium, 1522. 41 
pp. in-8°. 
‘8 Our statements in this portion of this article, result largely from a study of frequency 

tables of mood usage, based on the works of representative authors. 

Sources of examples cited: 

Gaut.: Gautier d’Arras, Erade; E. Léseth (Paris, 1890). 

Chr.: Chrétien de Troyes, Cligés; W. Foerste: (Halle, 1921). 

Froiss.: Jean Froissart, Chroniques; K. de Lettenhove (Bruxelles, 1867). 

Comm.: Philippe de Commynes, Mémoires; J. Calmette (Paris, 1924). 

Marg.: Marguerite d’Angouléme, L’Heptaméron des Nouvelles; F. Dillaye, Alphonse 
Lemerre (Paris, 1879). 

Rab.: Francois Rabelais, Gargantua, Pantagruel; A. Lefranc (Paris, 1912, 1922). 

Desp.: Bonaventure Des Periers, Contes ou Nouvelles Récréations et joyeux devis, suivis du 
Cymbalum Mundi; P. L. Jaceb, Garnier Fréres (Paris, 1872). 

Calv.: Jean Calvin, Oeuvres Francoises; P. L. Jacob (Paris, 1842); Institution de la Religion 
Chrestienne; A. Lefranc (Paris, 1911). 

Fail.: Noél du Fail, Propos Rustiques ; J. Boulenger (Paris, 1921); Contes et Discours d’ Eutra 
pel; J. Assézat, Bib. Elzevirienne (Paris, 1874). 

Rons.: Pierre de Ronsard, Les Amours; P. Laumonier, S.T.F.M. (Paris, 1925); La Fran- 
ciade; P. Blanchemain, Bib. Elz. (Paris, 1858). 

Paliss.: Bernard Palissy, Oeuvres Complétes; Paul-Antoine Cap (Paris, 1844). 

Amy.: Jacques Amyot, Pericles et Fabius Maximus; L. Clément, S.T.F.M. (Paris, 1906). 

Est.: Henri Estienne, La Précellence du langage Francois; E. Huguet (Paris, 1896). 

Mont.: Michel de Montaigne, Essais; P. Villey (Paris, 1922). 

Vair.: Guillaume du Vair, Actions et traictez oratoires ; R. Radouant, S.T.F.M. (Paris, 1911) 

Malh.: Francois de Malherbe, Lettres d Peiresc, Oeuvres; M. L. Lalanne (Paris, 1862). 
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subjunctive may serve in the major employment of any one of them, 
e.g.: 

Se il trouvé ne t’eiist ci, Tant te quesist et sus et jus Qu’il te trouvast (Gaut., 
5577). 

Also, contemporaneously, the conditional is employed as a past’s or 
imperfect future: 

Liletre par defors disoit Qu’om mesist cel enfant a letre, Quant eure et tens seroit 
del metre (Gaut., 242). 

And an identical employment of the imperfect subjunctive still exists 
at the beginning of our period proper: 

Ilz s’attendoient qu’on sonnast les cloches a leur venue et que on apportast la 
croix et l’eau benoiste au devant. Comme ilz s’approchérent prés de la ville, 


l’artillerie commenga a tirer... , et y eut deux ou trois Angloys tuéz et aucuns 
pris. (Comm., IT, 38) 


But during our period the conditional becomes the rule: 


J’attend» = que selon la coutume, lorsque la Reine seroit partie, ces princesses 
se salueroient, mais elies n’en firent rien. (Malh., III, 477 


The conditional, like the future, is employed to depict action which 
is to have or not to have existence at some point in that part of time 
remaining after the word is spoken. Like the future, too, it is analyti- 


cally and historically an indicative. But from our examples it is evident 
that a temporal quality was not invariably distinguished from a modal 
one, in the usage of the conditional and the imperfect subjunctive. 

8. As a mood, the conditional is employed to express either a con- 
ditioned or an absolute potentiality. In the expression of conditioned 
potentiality, its usage is paralleled by that of the indicative, future, and 
subjunctive, examples being common, e.g.: Froiss., 11, 82; Comm., 1, 
170,11, 186; Marg., 1, 3; Rab., G., 5-39, P., 14-28; Rons., A., 154; 
Est., 157; Malh., m1, 1. 

The absolute usage of the conditional has been variously labeled. 
Palsgrave and Maupas distinguish a potential. Robert Estienne dis- 
tinguishes an optative, which is of long standing: 


Il seroit autrement, mien vueil. (Gaut., 3575); Et mon vuel toz jorz le verroie 
(Chr., 923). 


In this usage, it is supplanted by the imperfect subjunctive: 


Et a la mienne volunté que chascun /aissast sa propre besoigne (Rab., P., Prol.- 
10). 


We distinguish also an employment as the mood of conjecture (e.g., 
Marg., 1, 161; Rab., P., 14-92; Fail, P.R., 133; Malh., m1, 89). As in the 
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case of the future, this employment in dependent construction seems to 
accentuate the force of the main verb, or, in some cases, to diminish it 
(e.g., Marg., m1, 230; Rab., P., 18-110; Fail, Euér., 238; Malh., 1, 46). 
Sometimes it appears to imply a strong doubt (e.g., Marg., 1, 80; Desp., 
36, 43). 

A rather special employment of the conditional exists in the pleading 
style. Maupas remarks that it here serves frequently with the sense of an 
indicative, but a study of examples shows that it is employed rather to 
avoid a positive statement (e.g., Marg., 1, 28; Malh., m1, 377). The most 
remarkable series of examples which we have observed, comes quite 
appropriately from the pen of a lawyer (Fail, Euér., 286). 

9. The conditional occurs very ordinarily in conjunction with a con- 
text equivalent to a protasis (e.g., Gaut., 523; Chr., 2007; Rab., G., 
25-33). It occurs also in adjectival clauses equivalent to a protasis 
(e.g., Mont., 11, 434), and very commonly in both the protasis and 
apodosis of a conditional sentence."* In short, the chief réle of the con- 
ditional, like that of the imperfect subjunctive, is the réle of a dependent. 

In the language of Chrétien we find seemingly fine distinctions in the 
employment of the conditional and imperfect subjunctive: 

Bien sai, se m’an antremeisse, Que tot mon san i espuissasse Et tote ma painne 
i gastasse; Que ce seroit painne gastee. (Chr., 2742); Alixandres un suen privé 
Anvoie an la cité savoir, Se recet i porroit avoir Ou s’il voldront contredire, Qu’il 
ne soit lor droituriers sire. (id., 2452) 

Or is it merely a lack of distinction, an alternation made merely for the 
sake of literary variety, which confronts us here? However, let us now 
note in what cases one tends to supplant the other, during our period. 


Differentiations 

10. The imperfect subjunctive practically ceases to be employed as a 
potential, e.g.: 
Grant bien me feist uns vergiers, Ou je me poisse deduire. (Chr., 6360) 
The case of the verb devoir forms an exception: 
ilz en deiissent (devraient) bien savoir avant que on les commence. (Comm., 11, 
216); Marg., rm, 77; Calv., 0.¥., 38. 
We are forced to except also those cases where the construction requires 
the subjunctive. Such cases,’ in which the imperfect subjunctive appears 


“4 We have shown incidentally the extent to which the imperfect subjunctive is sup- 
planted by the present conditional in the conditional sentence, in The Conditional Sentence 
from Commynes to Malherbe, Supplement to the Romanic Review (1931). 

18 We refer to those in which we know, from our frequency tables, that the subjunctive 
is the rule. 
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to replace the conditional, or to have conditional force, are varied and 
not infrequent: 

il n’y rien pourquoy ie voulsisse morir. (Marg., 11, 179); ie n’aurois pas si tost 
baissé la partie prochaine de la maison de deux pieds, que ]’autre partie ne se 
trouvast plus haute de quatre pieds (Paliss., 175); car plustost creveroit de soif 
que elle daignast faire un pas. (Fail., P.R., 71) 

Vous semble-il, que si je y entre avecques la compaignie que je y meneray, que 
je y feisse guéres de bien? (Comm., 1, 224) 

In this last example, feisse is what M. Brunot terms the subjonctif du 
conditionnel..® But we have already seen how Robert Estienne set forth 
the use of the conditional replacing the imperfect subjunctive, in 1540; 
and a century later Oudin, correcting Montaigne, insists on the con- 
ditional in place of the imperfect subjunctive (p. 198). Consequently, if 
we exchanged the modern viewpoint for that of the period itself, we 
would exchange this term for another: the conditionnel du subjonctif. 
Neither, however, appears necessary to clarity. 

11. The subjunctive is the ordinary usage in adjectival clauses of 
purpose, or modifying an indefinite, negative, interrogative, or con- 
ditioned antecedent. The conditional, like the indicative and the future, 
is exceptional: 


1) Positive antecedent: il feut conclud que . . . il menast avecques soy quelq’un 
qui congneust (Var. A, B, D: congnoistroit) les voyes (Rab., G., 34-23). 

2) Negative: Mais aussi ne suis-je pas celuy qui vouldroit soustenir que... 
(Amy., XIII). 

3) Interrogative (ordinarily oratorical): od sont les puissances tant voisines que 
lointaines qui oseroient attendre la moitié de ceste tempeste? (Fail, Eutr., 302) 
4) Conditioned: No example observed. 


The subjunctive employed with conditional force, is somewhat less 
exceptional: 


1) No example observed. 

2) Si vous ne dictes quelque chose pour faire rire la compaignye, ie ne scay nulle 
d’entre vous qui peust rabiller a la faulte que i’ay faicte de la faire pleurer. (Marg., 
1, 39) 

3) qui est l’homme de mon estat aprés vous avoir veu que ie daignasse regarder? 
(Marg., 1, 259) 

4) S’il y avoit chose en ce monde... que ie ne voulsisse faire pour vous, .. . 
(Marg., 1, 158). 


16 Ferdinand Brunot, Précis de Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise, 3e éd., 
(Paris, 1894), p. 511. In this example there are three points to consider. (1) The “formula” 
of the conditional sentence would here require a future in the apodosis. (2) After interroga- 
tive sembler a quelqu’un, the subjunctive is the rule. (3) The present subjunctive, except 
with optative force, is not employed in the apodosis. A balanced conflict is evident. 
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The relative clause, it may be noted, is one of the strongholds of the im- 
perfect subjunctive, e.g.: 


Car qui est celuy des hommes, qui ne reposast voluntiers en soy mesmes? (Caly., 
2:63) 


It is well to note at this point, that in hypotaxis the imperfect sub- 
junctive after the conditional is almost an absolute rule in our period, 
so closely are they related. It is true, however, that we already begin to 
find examples of the present subjunctive after the conditional.!” 

12. The subjunctive is the rule after direct expressions of volition, 
but the verb faire, and other similar expressions, offer a special case: 


Il les feist demourer devant l’ostel . . . et qu’ilz l’attendissent (Comm., 1, 119); 
luy priant qu’il teint la main que son maistre acceptast ce party (id., 1, 170). 


After them we also find the conditional: 


Le roy feit .. . offrir. . . que incontinent il feroit que les Liégeois repareroient 
tout (Comm., 1, 143); Audit duc de Lorraine promectoit tenir la main que ce 
siége ne s’avanceroit point (id., 11, 136). 

These latter cases could be termed examples of an essentially causative 
construction, especially since the indicative and the future are also 
found. 

Between Commynes and Malherbe, construction after causative verbs 
changes. The objective clause becomes less generally employed after 
those verbs which may be followed by either an objective or a consecu- 
tive clause. The principle of the later usage is illustrated by Malherbe’s 
statement that the subjunctive mood, that is, the objective clause, may 
be employed, in the case of faire que, only after the imperative form. 
(Malh., 1v, 262, 368) Malherbe follows the same rule in his employment 
of empécher que (111, 11, 499). Examination shows that he employs the 
subjunctive whenever volition is present (e.g., 111, 162, 166). This is also 
true of the authors immediately preceding him. In sum, the imperfect 
subjunctive ceases to be employed after expressions of causative force. 

Examples of the persistence of the formula of the conditional sentence, 
too, become very rare after volitional expressions: 


leur priant qu’ilz taschassent 4 reduyre ce peuple en bonne paix et que, en cas 
qu’ilz ne voulsissent 4 ce entendre, que au moins eulx, ... ne se trouveroient en 
guerre contre luy (Comm., 1, 104). 


That is, in hypotaxis the conditional is not only followed by the im- 
perfect subjunctive, but tends also to be displaced by it. 


17 We have taken up this point, together with some possible reasons for the displace 
ment, in “The Subjunctive in Relative Clauses from Commynes to Malherbe,” PQ, x, 3 
(July, 1931). 
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13. Likewise after indirect expressions of volition, the conditional is 
exceptional: 
leur fut permis que tous les iours assisteroient (Marg., m1, 22). 


But here we may say that the expression is employed to denote an ar- 
rangement or a decision; and when so considered, the conditional is not 
exceptional. 

14. In objective clauses after volitional expressions indicating a resolu- 
tion, decision, or arrangement, the conditional is not exceptional: 


fut faicte ceste Joy et ordonnance en France, que les filles ne heriteroyent point 
audict royaulme (Comm., 11, 256). 


Expressions of this import occur more frequently in the work of Frois- 
sart than in the later works examined: 


se départi li consauls sus celle entente et volenté que li jones Edouwars seroit rois 
oins et sacrés le jour de la Nativité Nostre-Signeur (Froiss., 11, 98). 


When this type of expression is not followed by the subjunctive, the 
relationship between main and subordinate clauses is essentially that 
between cause and result reported conjointly, so that the construction 
seems analogous to a consecutive one. In fact, we occasionally find such 
an expression followed by a manifestly consecutive construction: 


L’accord fut tel que d’icelle lippée Elle en auroit deux oeufz de Proserpine (Rab., 
G., 2-72). 


In the work of Commynes likewise, but followed by both the conditional 
and the subjunctive: 


Tellement fut appointé entre eulx et moy qu’ilz payerviont tout le bestial qu’ilz 
auroient prins ou le rendissent (1, 210). 


Usage vacillates, however, seemingly influenced at one moment by the 
force of the expression, at another by the construction. Thus, in the 
Polignac manuscript, instead of payeroiont and rendissent, we find 
paiérent and rendirent. 

This occurrence of the conditional and the imperfect subjunctive to- 
gether, which we have pointed out in Commynes’ work, is more prev- 
alent in Froissart’s work: 


ordonné fu et aresté que Edouwars ses fils seroit rois couronnés et solempnyés a 
roi, le jour de la Nativité Nostre-Signeur, et presist consel bon, sage et meur 
dalés lui (m, 97); Et fu ordonné que on Jaisseroit la tous harnois..., et que 
casquns ne presist qu’un pain et le troussast derriére lui. (11, 143) 


In the second half of the sixteenth century, both usage and construc- 
tion appear to have become more stabilized, and we find the conditional 
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mainly only after ordonner que and similar expressions recognizable as 
belonging to the language of a governing body or final authority. It is 
assumed that the wish of the king or of a governing body will become a 
fact with the passing of time, and the mood of the dependent verb may 
reflect this assumption: 


Il [le roi] ordonna que M. de Fervaques..., avec trois chevaliers..., le 
garderoient, ce qui fut fait. (Malh., m1, 62) 


By analogy, such expressions may be followed by a consecutive construc- 
tion even when the subject is not a final authority: 


Ponocrates . . . ordonna qu’il feroit i sa maniere accoustumée (Rab., G., 21-8). 


These expressions, however, naturally occur more frequently with a 
subject representing an ordinary human being: 


il ordonna .. . qu’on luy attachast des calessons, quand il seroit mort. (Mont., 
1, 20) 


This major employment appears to determine the general habit of usage. 
Nevertheless, by Amyot’s time we find the subjunctive used ordinarily 
after faire passer une ordonnance, étre ordonné, ordonner, and donner ordre 
(e.g., Amy., 60, 75); but when the subject is a governing body rather than 
an individual of less authority, we find the conditional (e.g., Amy., 78, 
108). That is, the distinction between the subjunctive as a mood of con- 
tingency, and the conditional as a mood of assumption, seems to be made 
consciously, whereas in Commynes’ work no constant distinction is 
made between them, even in a consecutive construction. 

We have suggested that this increasing employment of the conditional! 
in certain circumstances, which today is sometimes given as a rule of 
grammar, resulted from a consciousness of the prophetic nature of the 
word of a king. It remains to show that such a consciousness existed. 
Henri Estienne quotes a proverb, already old in his time: 

Parole, puis qu’un roy la dicte, 

Ne doit pas estre contredicte. 

Car il-y-a une vertu' occulte en ses paroles... , quand ils (les auditeurs) con- 
siderent que celuy qu’ils escoutent, n’ha besoin de se faire avouer, et ne peut estre 
contredict ni empesché d’effectuer ce qu’il met en avant, et executer pleinement 
sa bonne voulonté. Voyla d’ou vient qu’au lieu que cela qui sortiroit de la bouche 
d’un autre ne seroit tenu encore que pour dict, on le se represente comme desja 
faict, aussi tost qu’il part de celle du roy. (Est., 5, 6) 


Unfortunately, the next sentence has an imperfect subjunctive in a clause 
dependent on the verb vouloir, which has as its subject Je roy Porus, venu 
es mains d’ Alexandre le grand. Of course, in such circumstances, one 
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should not expect much royal prerogative to remain in the subject, but 
it is evident that in Estienne’s case the theory had borne no grammatical 
rule. 

After negative or conditioned main verbs, we have found no exception 
to subjunctive usage (e.g., Froiss., m1, 41; xv, 275; Rab., G., 10-57; 
Malh., 11, 363). So we may say that the force of the imperfect subjunc- 
tive does not appear to change, in the minds of our successive authors, 
while that of the present conditional does appear to become differen- 
tiated from it, with the passing of time. 

15. In objective clauses after affirmative declarative verbs expressing 
certainty, the subjunctive is extremely exceptional: 


Toutesfoys ... la mere. . . congneut veritablement que iamais deux freres d’une 
ventrée ne fussent si semblables. (Marg., 111, 89) 


This fussent appears to have a pluperfect force. Compare: 
L’on dit qu’elle se fat gaiée dans la carosse (Malh., m1, 114). 


In both cases we are dealing with a subjunctive employed with the force 
of a conditional of conjecture. In this usage the imperfect subjunctive is 
replaced by the conditional or conditional perfect. 

After declarative verbs of the suppositive type, mood usage is erratic 
as between the subjunctive and other moods, although the indicative 
tends to become predominant. As between the imperfect subjunctive and 
the conditional, the latter replaces the former: 


lequel roy de Portugal estoit venu cuydant que le roy luy baillast grand armée 
pour faire la guerre en Castille (Comm., m1, 145). 

pensant qu’il diroit aussi bien devant les escoliers comme il faisoit devant ses 
choux. (Desp., 199) 


Our observations have shown us, incidentally, that believing mistakenly 
or believing correctly has no effect on mood usage. 

After verbs denoting expectancy, the conditional becomes predomi- 
nant: 


son medecin ... a qui chascun moys donnoit dix mil escuz, esperant qu’il luy 
allongeast la vie. (Comm., m1, 314) 

lon esperoit que ce ne seroit que lamentations .. . , ce ne fut en verité que con- 
solation (Vair, 22). 


This is also the case after verbs of the assertive type, although excep- 
tions occur very late: 


Monsieur le Prince lui avoit dit qu’il ne l’estimat jamais ce qu’il étoit, si le voyage 
de Bayonne se faisoit. (Malh., m1, 505) 
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After negative declarative verbs, the subjunctive, as compared with 
other moods, is the rule. 

After oratorical interrogation, usage is somewhat erratic. When nega- 
tion is implied, or when the construction requires a subjunctive, the im- 
perfect subjunctive replaces the conditional: 


pensoit-il par cela qu’il reconnottroit le bénéfice aprés la mort,...? (Calv., 
O.F., 100) 

Pensez-vous, quand un tel schisme seroit formé, . . . que vous feussiez en seureté? 
(Vair, 182); Qui m’assureroit que le goust ouvert que j’ay ce matin je le retrow- 
vasse encore a souper? (Mont., m1, 433) 


After ordinary interrogation, we find the conditional employed in the 
conditional sentence when the formula of the latter requires it: 


Et si ie vous en nommois une bien aimante, . . . advoueriez vous que la chose veri- 
table seroyt possible? (Marg., 1, 96) 


In such examples, the main clause containing the declarative verb fre- 
quently appears to be merely incidental to the construction when this 
involves a main clause, an adverbial clause of condition (protasis), and 
a dependent clause (apodosis). 

16. In subjective clauses after expressions of declarative force, what 
we have said above likewise applies, as the following examples will show: 


Mais il est bon, dist Hircan, que si nos femmes vouloient croire ceste dame, elle 
brouilleroit le meilleur mesnaige qui soyt en la compaignye. (Marg., 1, 84)'8 


si j’avois 4 vous en prier aussi bien de bouche comme par lettre, il n’y a point de 
doule que j’aurois de la peine 4 m’y résoudre. (Malh., m1, 353); §10 (Comm., 1, 
224). 


17. In objective clauses after expressions of emotion, the conditional 
replaces the imperfect subjunctive occasionally, but only in those cases 
displaying an adherence to the formula of the conditional sentence: 


Mes dames, si toutes celles 4 qui pareil cas est advenu beuvoyent en telz vais- 
seaulx, i’auroys grand paour que beaucoup de coupes dorées seroient convertyes 
en testes de mortz. (Marg., 11, 177) 


18. In temporal adverbial clauses expressing simultaneity, the sub- 
junctive is exceptional: 


18 Concerning il est bon: In construction in which the subordinate clause appears as a 
predicate stating a fact, there are numerous introductory expressions which are employed 
to state opinions about that fact, that is, merely as an element of a declarative sentence. 
E.g., C’est fraude et trahison, que sans cause elle est notée de sedition et malefice. (and not 
soit) (Calv., R.C., VII). Otherwise: J] seroyt bon, dist Oisille, que ie vous disse ce que. . . 
(Marg., 111, 61). 
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Bien scavoit le roy d’Angleterre que le duc de Glocestre ne s’enclineroit point a 
la paix fant qu'il peuist, et que plus aimoit la guerre que la paix. (Froiss., xv, 
202) 


In later authors, the subjunctive is displaced by the conditional: 


les anciens Payens nourrissoient . . . les boeufs, chevaux et mules du public tant 
qwils pourroient vivre . . . (Fail, Eutr., 292). 


In clauses expressing anteriority, usage is erratic as between the sub- 
junctive and other moods. After attendre que, the subjunctive predomi- 
nates, but there is an apparently indifferent usage of the imperfect sub- 
junctive and conditional in Rabelais’ and Malherbe’s works: 


attendirent que l’on apprestast le souper. (Rab., G. 38-27); luy disant qu’il 
esmouchast bien sa playe..., attendant qu’il yroit chercher de l’herbe au 
charpentier. (id., P., 15-72) 

j’attendois 4 vous écrire que nous vissions la fin de nos cérémonies (Malh., 1, 
177); je ne vous écrivis point de nouvelles, attendant que ce messager partiroit, 
et vous porteroit ce qui seroit depuis survenu (id., 111, 26). 


After negative attendre que, we have noted no exceptions to subjunctive 
usage. 

After jusqu’d ce que, the imperfect subjunctive supplants the rare con- 
ditional found in Commynes’ work: 


quarante arbalestriers . . . estoient en ce fossé, avec commission de tyrer a tout 
homme qui en approcheroit de nuyct, jusques 4 ce que la porte seroit ouverte 
le matin. (Comm., 11, 291) 


We may explain this conditional by the presence of the temporal ad- 
verbial expression Je matin. This would correspond to the fact that we 
have found only the indicative or conditional after attendre quand, 
enlrues que, jusques que, jusques adont que, jusques d l'heure que, and @ 
quand. With the example from Commynes, above, may be compared 
this one, from Calvin: 


doctrine puerile: laquelle il a pleu 4 nostre Seigneur de donner 4 icelluy peuple, 
comme une exercitation de son enfance, jusques 4 ce que le temps de plenitude 
vinst: auquel il manifestat des choses qui estoient lors figurées en umbre. (Calv., 
R.C., 767) 


19. In adverbial clauses of concession, the conditional is exceptional, 
except after guand and its compounds. After quand the conditional is a 
thoroughly established usage: 


Je... disoye aussi que, quant il ne le (mort) seroit, si estoient les alliances. . . 
telles, qu’elles ne se povoient enfraindre pour ce qui estoit advenu (Comm., I, 
209). 
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Here again, the temporal significance of guand may provide the explana- 
tion. After other conjunctions, the imperfect subjunctive is the usual 
usage in expressing a supposed concession, and the conditional is rare: 


Et encores que l’on endurast de prince de pays estrange, . . . si ne le peult-l’on 
bien ayséement faire de grand nombre de gens. (Comm., 11, 257) 

Et encores que par celles (histoires) que aucuns ... ont cy devant faictes ... , 
vous pourriez penser que... (Marg., 1, 244). 


20. In adverbial clauses of condition, a noteworthy point is that the 
imperfect subjunctive appears to express a supposition, while the con- 
ditional appears to present an assumed condition: 


Or, (dist il), ce me seroit tout un d’avoir bras et jambes couppez, en condition 
que nous fissons, vous et moy, un transon de chere lie (Rab., P., 21-23); au cas 
que les Italiens ne vousissent accepter ceste offre, .. . (Est., 25). 

tu as octroyé es humains de garder et defendre soy, . . . en cas que ne seroit ton 
negoce propre, qui est la foy (Rab., P., 29-57); le Roy Jehan de Portugal leur 
vendit 4 huit escus pour teste la retraicte .. . , en condiction que dans certain 
jour ils auroient 4 les vuider (Mont., 1, 62). 


21. In adverbial clauses of purpose, the conditional is not employed, 
even in the conditional sentence: 


Ja en ay dit quelque chose et que c’estoit pour maintenir plus seiirement leur 
estatz et que le roy ne brouillast parmy eulx, s’il estoit en repoz. (Comm., 1, 179, 


22. In negative consecutive clauses of result, the subjunctive with 
conditional force occurs frequently in the earlier works, but rarely in 
the later ones: 


elles me scauroient estre si meschantes qu’ilz ne s’en contentassent. (Comm., u, 
50); §10 (Paliss., 175). 
After the affirmative, the subjunctive is exceptional: 


luy sembloit ... qu’il y mectroit si evidentes raison en avant qu’ilz auroient 
encores pacience (Comm., m1, 37). 

les passagers . . . les amuserent sur mer . . . jusques 4 ce qu’ils eussent consommé 
leurs victuailles et fussent contreints d’en acheter d’eux si cherement et si 
longuement qu’ils fussent randus a bord apres avoir esté du tout mis en chemise. 
(Mont., 1, 62) 


After condition, the conditional is exceptional: 


si i’estoys si heureux gue vous me voulussies eslire pour mary (Marg., 1, 35). 


si la chose n’estoit de soy tant notoire que la doute en seroit trop plus desraison- 
nable que la preuve necessaire. (Amy., XXI) 
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After causative and related expressions, which fall partially into 
another category (§12), the same differentiation exists. That is, the im- 
perfect subjunctive replaces the conditional after negative or con- 
ditioned construction: 


Ceste deesse .. . Semoit par tout qu’Astyanax .. . feroit 
Que le Troyen du Grec ériompheroit (Rons., Fr., 59). 


si le duc de Saxe pouvoit faire avec l’Empereur qu’il lui quittét la possession de 
cet Etat (Malh., mz, 133). 


23. In clauses expressing indirect interrogation, whether they be ob- 
jective, subjective, or attributive in construction, the subjunctive is 
exceptional after affirmative main verbs. After negative main verbs, the 
subjunctive is more frequent, especially in our earlier authors: 


Si demora moult esgarée sans nul confort comme celle qui ne savoit que elle 
peuist faire, ne que devenir. (Froiss., 1, 38) 


In both cases, the imperfect subjunctive is replaced by the conditional: 


ne savoit gu’il y trouveroit (Froiss., 11, 64); ne scavoit comment il pourroit contenter 
celui qui. . . (Comm., 1, 207). 


SUMMARY 


24. Confusion would result from attempting to examine the moods 
and their uses through the nomenclature applied to them by our gram- 
marians; but this nomenclature is based, nevertheless, on syntactical 
practices. 

The grammarians of the sixteenth century make no distinct effort to 
differentiate between the present conditional and the imperfect sub- 
junctive; but Robert Estienne (1540), by stressing the proper employ- 
ment of the present conditional, and by finding “‘something proper and 
peculiar” to it, seems to imply that although no special differentiation 
existed in the common usage, yet in his opinion it ought to be made 
in good grammar. 

25. The perusal of texts discloses, in the earlier language, a frequent 
lack of distinction between the present conditional and the imperfect 
subjunctive, but that they become less interchangeable in the sixteenth 
century. In the work of Commynes and, less extensively, in the work of 
Marguerite d’Angouléme, a greater degree of interchangeableness ap- 
pears, than is to be found in the works of later authors. 

Although the formulas of the conditional sentence are very persistent, 
one of them, having the imperfect subjunctive in the apodosis, is dis- 
placed by another having the present conditional in the apodosis. In this 
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case we may say that their interchangeableness is obsoleted. At the same 
time, their relationship in hypotaxis weakens, and we begin to find 
the present subjunctive as well as the imperfect, after the present con- 
ditional. In this case we may say that their hypotactical unity is broken. 

Evidence of differentiation exists in adverbial clauses of condition, 
where the employment of the imperfect subjunctive, compared with that 
of the present conditional, appears to distinguish a supposition from an 
assumption. Such evidence is stronger in adverbial clauses of concession 
and of purpose, where the usages of the two are very clearly separate and 
distinct. 

The imperfect subjunctive loses its pluperfect force, its past’s future 
or temporal force, its potential force, and its conjectural force. In these 
cases it is replaced by the pluperfect subjunctive, the present conditional, 
and the past conditional. On the other hand, the present conditiona! 
loses its optative force. 

In its earlier exceptional employment in temporal adverbial clauses of 
simultaneity, the imperfect subjunctive is replaced by the present con- 
ditional. On the other hand, it is beginning to encroach decidedly on the 
usage of other moods in temporal adverbial clauses expressing an- 
teriority, although it does not supplant them. 

After expressions of causative force, the objective clause with the 
imperfect subjunctive tends to be supplanted by the consecutive clause 
with the present conditional. After volitional expressions belonging to 
the language of a governing body or final authority, the present con- 
ditional tends to displace the imperfect subjunctive in the latter part of 
our period, and the distinction appears to be made consciously in some 
cases. After declarative expressions of the suppositive type, those of the 
assertive type, and those denoting expectancy, the present conditional 
becomes predominant. 

Outside of those cases which we have mentioned specifically, the 
present conditional encroaches only exceptionally in the domain where 
the imperfect subjunctive is already the established usage after a given 
verb, expression, or construction: e.g., in adjectival clauses after cer- 

tain types of antecedents, the subjunctive remains the common usage. 
This applies very broadly to negated or conditioned construction. 


CONCLUSION 


26. Although there are numerous circumstances in which the present 
conditional replaces the imperfect subjunctive, and numerous others in 
which the reverse change occurs (the conditional gaining, however, more 
ground than it loses), there still remains a vast body of syntactical prec- 
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edents which are in no wise affected. Nevertheless, the number and 
nature of the changes which we have observed provide a creditable 
evidence of a considerably greater differentiation of the senses and 
usages of these two moods or forms at the end of the sixteenth century, 
than existed at its beginning. 
NEWTON S. BEMENT 


University of Michigan 
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LXVII 


SOME UNRECORDED SOURCES OF BAIF’S 
LIVRE DES METEORES 


GEORGES PELLISSIER, in his contribution to Petit de 

¢ Julleville’s Histoire de la Langue et de la Littérature Frangaise; 
assigns as sources of Baif’s Livre des Météores: Virgil, Aratus, and 
Manilius. As his statement seems to have passed unchallenged and un- 
verified in succeeding accounts of Baif’s work, the following excerpts 
have been prepared from a larger study? of the didactic works of the 
Pléiade, and are here presented in the interest of exactness. 


1. 


An attempt at verification of Pellissier’s statement leads to the con- 
clusion that Baif did not consult Aratus, since no passage indicating in- 
debtedness to him was observed. Moreover, Baif’s adaptations of Virgil 
and Manilius prove to be relatively few and confined to the following 
instances. After enumerating the superstitious fears which accompanied 
the appearance of comets, Baif exclaims: 

. .- Heureux l’home qui scait 

Les segrets de Nature, et coment tout se fait! 

Il chasse de son coeur la frayeur miserable, 
Mesme il peut du Destin qui n’est point exorable, 
Dessous ses piez vaincueurs toute crainte fouler, 
Et le bruit d’Acheron qui ne se peut souler. 


These lines are happily inspired by Virgil :* 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 
Subiecit pedibus strepitum Acherontis avari! 


One other passage was probably suggested by the Georgics. Baif num- 
bers among his signs of rain the cry of the crane, and concludes his de- 
scription of winter with the remark that only the maiden who tends the 
house is unaware of the winter season.® 

Alors d’un vol fourchu les grues passageres 

Fendent I’air, par leurs cry certaines massageres 

Du champestre labeur, .. . 


tyr, 205. 

2 The Borrowings of the Pléiade from Medieval and Classical Didactic Treatises, a thesis 
presented for a Doctor’s Degree, University of Washington, 1928. 

5 Euores en Rime de Antoine de Baif, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1883), p. 21. 

* Georgics ii, 490-492. 5 Balf, op. cit., p. 10. 
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. .. mais la tendre pucelle 
Qui pres sa douce mere gardera la maison 
Seule ne sentira la mauvaise saison. 


Virgil includes the call of the crane as a sign of winter.® 


. .. Numquam imprudentibus imber 
Obfuit: aut illum surgentem vallibus imis 
Aériae fugere grues. ... 


But Virgil’s maidens are not unaware of the approach of winter. 


Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Nescivere hiemem, .. . 


The resemblance is admittedly slight. We may assume either that Baif 
was careless in reading the ‘‘Ne... nescivere’’ or that he consciously 
changed the sense to suit a more modern conception. 

Manilius was the undoubted source of much of Baif’s treatment of the 
Milky Way. The distinguishing feature of the Milky Way is its visi- 
bility, as to which Baif? and Manilius* say: 


Bien qu’on ne puisse pas sans longue experience, 
Qu’on acquiert avec ceux qui scavent la science, 
Cognoistre les cerceaux qui partissent les Cieux, 
Cestuy-ci promptement se presente a tes yeux: 


Nec quaerendus erit, visus incurrit in ipsos 
Sponte sua, seque ipse docet cogitque notari. 


The Milky Way divides the heavens like the path behind the plow or 
like the foamy wake of a ship:® 


Ne le cherche long tems: car sa blanche lumiere 
Coupe le Ciel en deux, come une double orniere 
Marque 4 travers les chams un long chemin rayé, 
Du charroy des rouliers 4 toute heure frayé: 
Come en la grande mer une fuyte chenué 
D’écume blanchissant longue se continué 
Derriere un gallot, qui souflé d’un bon vent 
Depart les flots ronflans, et s’en vole en Levant: 


Both these figures occur in Manilius.'° 


Ac veluti virides discernit semita campos, 
Quam terit assiduo renovans iter orbita tractu 
Inter, divisis aequalibus est via partis; 


6 Op. cit., pp. 373-375, 390-391. 7 Baff, op. cit., p. 25. 
® Manilius, A stronomicon, ed. Frederick Jacob (Berlin, 1846), ll. 701-702. 
* Baif, op. cit., p. 26. 10 Op. cit., 1, ll. 705-712. 
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Ut freta canescunt sulcum ducente carina, 
Accipiuntque viam fluctus spumantibus undis, 
Quam tortus verso movit de gurgite vertex; 
Candidus in nigro sic limes lucet Olympo, 
Caeruleum fingens ingenti lumine mundum. 


Sie 


A man speculating on the hidden secrets of the universe might be 
stricken with the sudden fear that the vault would be severed at the 
Milky Way. But, in reality, this line marks the firmly fastened seam of 
3 the heavens." 
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Quelcun lors que 1a sus les étoiles clignantes 

Par une obscure nuit luiront étincelantes, 

Pour mieux les contempler ses yeux renversera, 

3 Et voyant ce baudrier en son coeur pensera 

La segrete raison et la cause cachee, 

Et peut-estre dira l’ayant long tems cherchee 
Saisi de grand’frayeur: Mon Dieu, seroit-ce point 
Que la masse du monde en ce lieu se déjoint? 

De l’univers vieilly l’ancienne machine 
Attend-elle déja sa derniere ruine? 

? Et le Ciel crevassé dans son usé sejour 

. i Par sa playe d’ailleurs prend-il un nouveau jour? 
A Mais ne seroit-ce point la durable couture 

Ou ferme se reprend du monde la soudure, 

Et sont rejoints en un les bors de deux demis 

A clous de diamant pour jamais afermis? 
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Both the fear and the reassurance are drawn from Manilius.” 


Sic superincumbit signato culmine limes 
Candidus, et resupina facit mortalibus ora, 

Dum nova per caecam vibrantur lumina noctem, 
Inquiruntque sacras humano pectore causas, 
Num se diductis conetur selvere moles 
Segminibus, raraque labent compagine rimae, 
Admittantque novum laxato tegmine lumen. 
Quid, quasi non timeant, magni cum vulnere caeli 
Conspiciant, feriatque oculos iniuria mundi? 

An coeat mundus? duplicisque extrema cavernae 
Conveniant, caelique oras et sidera iungant? 
Perque ipsos fiat nexus manifesta cicatrix 
Fusuram faciens mundi, stipatus et orbis 
Aeriam in nebulam clara compagine versus 

In cuneos alti cogat fundamine caeli? 


1 Balf, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
12 Op. cit., 1, ll. 714-728, 735-749. 
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Baif follows Manilius also in including the story of Phaéton’s tragic ride 
as a possible origin of the Milky Way. Finally, it is probable that the 
theory of the Milky Way ultimately favored by Baii’* is derived from 
Manilius.“ 

Donques nous penserons la ceinture Laitee 

Au cours Etherien d’ailleurs estre ajoutee, 

Ou du nombre infini des étoiles que Dieu 

Voulut amonceler pesle-mesle en ce lieu, 

Qui ont si peu de cors que nostre foible vué 

Nulle d’elles 4 part n’a jamais apercué, 

Mais toutes leurs clartez confondans leurs rayons 

Raportent la blancheur du Lait que nous voyons. 


An maior densat stellarum turba corona 
Connexas flammas, et crasso lumine candet. 
Et fulgore nitet caelato clarior orbis? 


Some fifty lines, then, out of a total of nearly one thousand, do owe their 
inspiration to Virgil and Manilius. 


4 


“~- 


The following citations are selected to indicate the more conspicuous 
instances of Baif’s debt to other didactic writers. These indicate that the 
scientific foundation of Baif’s astronomical system was supplied by 
Aristotle’s works, De Mundo, Meteorologica, and De Caelo, but that in 
producing what the poet intended as a literary and artistic work he 
added embellishments derived from Hyginius’s Poeticon Astronomicon, 
Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones, Pliny’s Naturalis Historia, and Pon- 
tano’s Meteora. In order to conserve space, I have taken the liberty of 
paraphrasing, instead of quoting, Baif’s theories except where the style 
as well as the subject matter was imitated. 

We first trace Baif’s debt to Aristotle. Baif attributes celestial phe- 
nomena to two vapors which arise from the earth as the sun passes over 
it. One of these is heavy and moist. It rises with difficulty to a short 
distance above the earth, and produces hail, rain, snow, and frost. The 
other is dry and warm and resembles smoke. It mounts quickly into 
the higher heavens, where it is later seen in the form of various fiery 
phenomena. A concise statement of this principle is found in Aristotle’s 
De Mundo.* 


There are two kinds of exhalations which rise continug'ly from the earth to the 
air above us, namely: those composed of small particles and entirely invisible, 


18 Balf, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
6 Aristotle, De Mundo (Oxford, 1914), Sec. 4. 
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... and those which rise from rivers and streams and are visible. Of these, the 
former kind being given off from the earth is dry and resembles smoke, while 
the latter being exhaled from the element of moisture is damp and vaporous. 
From the latter are produced mist and dew and the various forms of frost, clouds, 
snow, and hail; while from the dry come the winds and the different kinds of 
breezes, the thunder and lightning, the hurricanes and thunderbolts, and other 
cognate phenomena. 


Continuing his exposition, Baif attributes the cause of the celestial fires 
to friction as the dry vapor mounts through the cold stratum of the air 
and comes in contact with the moving heavens. Aristotle develops fully 
this hypothesis."* The fiery phenomena thus formed have received names 
suggested by the nature and density of the matter, the shapes they as- 
sume. These are summarized in both Aristotle!’ and Baif.’* Both compare 
the darting flame to a blaze in a field of stubble, a figure which, however, is 
repeated by Pontano.!® 

Baif?® introduces his detailed consideration of shooting stars with a 
transiation of a sentence of Aristotle :*! 


Mais de I’exhalézon si les nuages lons 
Sont épars prés-d-pres en petites parcelles 
De largeur en grandeur egales entre elles, 
Quand la flame les fait de suite étinceler, 
Les étoiles se font qui semblent sauteler, 


But if the whole length of the exhalation is scattered in small parts in many di- 
rections, we get what are called shooting stars. 


Baif proceeds with his description. The air is ignited from above, just 
as one lamp may be lighted by another placed over it. The spark thus 
kindled descends by an oblique path. The cause of its transverse route 
is the conflict engendered between its own heat and the cold of the sur- 
rounding air; for flame naturally moves upward, but the cold forces it 
down. Therefore, it describes a slanting line as it descends. Comparison 
may be clearer if this passage is quoted in full. The similes of the lamp 
and the fruit stones are especially significant. The passages in Baif™ 
and Aristotle* read: 


Or, d’enhaut la vapeur est par fois enflammee 
Ainsi que sous une autre une lampe alumee, 

Et c’est lors que le feu contre mont bondissant 
Ne force sa nature, et qu’en bas ne dessand 
Rembarre contre val le chault qu’elle n’endure: 


16 Aristotle Meteorologica (Oxford, 1923), i. 4. 17 Met. i. 4. 


18 Baif, op. cit.,p.11. 3% Meteora, ed. Benedetto Soldati (Florence, 1902), pp. 573-581. 
. i. 4. 


20 Op. cit., p. 15. 1 Met.1, 4. 2 Op. cit., p. 15. 3 Met 
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La chaleur se renforce, et le feu s’en éprand 

Qui des nuaux fumeux la matiere comprand. 

La flamme tand au ciel: le froid qu’elle rencontre 
La rabat violent, et la repousse contre 

Son enclin naturel qui la rejete 4 mont, 

Et fait que jalissant contre bas elle fond, 

D’un oblique sentier: ]’enflamezon coulisse 

D’un long trait blanchissant atravers l’air se glisse. 
Ce qui la fait si tost courir obliquement, 

C’est qu’assez prés de nous un double mouvement 
Douteuse la distrait. Sa naive boutee 

Par le froid ennemi, comme jalir tu vois 

Un noyau de cerise étreint entre les doits. 


The cause of these shooting stars is sometimes the motion which ignites the ex- 
halation. At other times the air is condensed by cold and squeezes out and ejects 
the hot element; making their motion look more like that of a thing thrown than 
like a running fire. For the question might be raised whether the shooting of a 
star is the same thing as when you put an exhalation below a lamp and it lights 
the lower lamp from the flame above. For here, too, the flame passes wonderfully 
quickly and looks like a thing thrown, and not as if one thing after another took 
fire. Or is a star when it ‘shoots’ a single body that is thrown? Apparently both 
cases occur: sometimes it is like the flame from the lamp, and sometimes bodies 
are projected by being squeezed out like fruit stones from one’s fingers and so 
are seen to fall into the sea and on the dry land, both by night and by day when 
the sky is clear. They are thrown downwards because the condensation which 
propels them inclines downwards. ...In most cases the direction is sidewise 
because two motions are involved, a compulsory motion downwards and a 
natural motion upwards, and under these circumstances a body always moves 
obliquely. 


Baif™ proceeds with the assertion that the phenomenon known as shoot- 
ing star is near the earth. His explanation is identical with that of 
Aristotle. 


Et lon conoist assez la course soudaine 

De ceste flamme cy, qu’elle nous est prochaine: 

Car dautant qu’elle est prés, plus tost semble voler 
Que nous ne voyons la Lune ou le Soleil aller: 

Comme aussi font les traits qui de nos mains s’élancent, 
Combien que les hauts Cieux en course le devancent 
De si vite roideur, que n’aurions le pouvoir 

D’en penser le chemin, tant s’en faut de le voir. 


Further, all these things happen below the moon. This is shown by their apparent 
speed, which is equal to that of the things thrown by us; for it is because they 


* Op. cit., p. 16. % Met. i. 4. 
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are close to us that these latter seem far to exceed the speed of the stars, the sun, 
and the moon. 


Baif now proposes to review the various theories which have been ad- 
vanced to explain the origin and nature of comets. These have all been 
supplied by Aristotle. They will be resumed and the more striking pas- 
sages quoted. The first theory holds that comets are the conjunction of 
two or more planets. Their rays uniting form the mane. Other authorities 
maintain that comets are planets which are seen at rare intervals, be- 
cause like Mercury, they rise only slightly above the horizon. Others, 
holding a similar view, insist that the mane is not part of the star, but 
is caused by the reflection of the rays of our sight and of the sun on the 
moisture which surrounds the comet. These writers support their as- 
sertion by the contention that comets appear only in the north, because 
in the south there is no moist vapor which the comet can attract. Baif** 
and Aristotle’ state: 


Les autres ont tenu que c’est une de celles 

Qui errant par les Cieux font leur course a par-elles: 
Et que pour éloigner peu souvent le Soleil 

Loin a loin se montroit, par un retour pareil 

Au Cours Mercurien: Car l’astre de Mercure 

Pres du luisant Febus tient sa lumiere obscure: 

Et pour ne l’eloigner, un long tems il sera 

A se tenir couché, puis se relevera. 

D’autres qui ont suivi la sentence derniere 
Rendent autre raison de sa longue criniere, 
N’avoiians qu’elle soit dependante du corps 

De l’étoile qui luit, mais qu’elle est au dehors 

Et que ce qui la fait aparoistre crinué 

C’est le rebrisement des rais de notre vué 

Contre ceux du Soleil, qui joints ensemble font 
Les crins dans la vapeur que I’astre éleve 4 mont. 
Et tenoyent que iamais elle ne s’est montrée 
D’autre part que du Nort: et qu’en l’autre contree 
Nulle moite vapeur ne peut monter en haut 

Entre les deux arréts oi Titan est plus chaud. 


Some of the Italians called Pythagoreans say that the comet is one of the 
planets, but that it appears at great intervals of time and only rises a little above 
the horizon. This is the case with Mercury too; because it only rises a little above 
the horizon it often fails to be seen and consequently appears at great intervals 
of time. 

A view like theirs was also expressed by Hippocrates of Chios and his pupil 
Aeschylus. Only they say that the tail does not belong to the comet itself, but 


% Op. cit., p. 22. 27 Met. i. 6. 
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is occasionally assumed by it on its course in certain situations, when our sight 
is reflected to the sun from the moisture attracted by the comet... . It gets 
clear of the sun towards the north and towards the south. In the space between 
the tropics it does not draw water to itself because that region is dried up by the 
sun on its course. When it moves toward the south it has no lack of the necessary 
moisture, but because the segment of its circle which is above the horizon is 
small, and that below it many times as large, it is impossible for the sun to be 
reflected to our sight. . .. Hence in these regions it does not develop a tail at 
all. But when it is visible in the north it assumes a tail because the arc above the 
horizon is large, and that below it smail. 


In refutation of the theory that comets are planets, Baif continuing 
presents the following arguments: If comets were formed by the con- 
junction of planets, one should be able to observe them as they separate, 
but this observation has never been made. [f comets were planets, they 
would always appear in the circle of the zodiac; actually they frequently 
appear far to the north or south. Comets are obviously not planets, for 
they usually dissipate before setting. All these objections appear in the 
same connection in Aristotle: 


These views involve impossibilities, some of which are common to all of them, 
while others are peculiar to some only. 

This is the case, first, with those who say that the comet is one of the planets. 
For all the planets appear in the circle of the zodiac, whereas many comets have 
been seen outside of that circle... . Moreover, the statement that the comet 
appears only in the north .. . is not true either. . .. many have been known to 
appear in the south. . . . Besides, all the comets that have been seen in our day 
have vanished without setting, gradually fading away above the horizon; and 
they have not left behind them one or more stars. 


For the true explanation of the origin of comets, Baif** reverts to the 
theory of vapors, referring to Aristotle:?9 


Donc I’astre chevelu n’a point d’autre naissance 
Que la chevre sautante, ou la flambante lance, 
Ou le chaume grillé: la mesme exalaison 
L’engendre dans le ciel par mesme enflamaison. 
Il faut qu’en la vapeur dans |’Ether amassee 
Par le mouvoir d’enhaut la flamme comancee, 
Ne s’asprisse si fort qu’elle devore tout, 

Ne soit si morne aussi qu’elle s’éteigne 4 coup: 
Et faut que la matiere 4 la flamme raporte, 

Qui pour bruler en paix soit moyennement forte, 
Et que toujours d’enbas la gardant de mourir 
Y monte une fumee abile a la nourrir. 


29 Met. i. 7. 
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Ainsi se concrera cet astre qu’on appelle 
Selon que la vapeur s’alonge ou s’amoncelle: 
On Il’appelle Barbu, s’il étand son ardeur, 

Il sera chevelu s’il la presse en rondeur. 


We know that the dry and warm exhalation is the outermost part of the terres- 
trial world which falls below the circular motion. . . . In the course of this mo- 
tion it often ignites wherever it may happen to be of the right consistency, and 
this we maintain to be the cause of shooting and scattered stars. We may say, 
then, that a comet is formed when the upper motion introduces into a gathering 
of this kind a fiery principle, not of such excessive strength as to burn up much 
of the material quickly, nor so weak as soon to be extinguished, but stronger 
and capable of burning up much material, and when the exhalation of the right 
consistency rises from below and meets it. The kind of comet varies according 
to the shape which the exhalation happens to take. If it is diffused equally on 
every side, the star is said to be fringed; if it stretches out in every direction it is 
called bearded. 


Baif now gives critical consideration to the theories, mythological and 
scientific, which attempt to explain the origin of the Milky Way. Once 
more, the explanations of a serious nature are found in Aristotle. The 
first theory holds that the Milky Way was formerly the route of the 
sun, and that his successive journeys throughout the years burned a 
path through the skies. This is obviously untrue, for, if such were the 
case, the zodiac, the present path of the sun, would show a similar 
effect.*° Aristotle similarly states: 


Others say that the sun used once to move in this circle and that this region was 
scorched or met with some other affection of this kind, because of the sun and 
its motion. But it is absurd not to see that if this were the reason the circle of 
the zodiac ought to be affected in the same way, since not the sun only, but 
all the planets move in it. 


Some of the earliest scholars of Greece held that the light of the Milky 
Way issued from stars which were protected from the sun’s rays by the 
intervention of the earth. But this is impossible; for the earth is too small 
and the sky too far distant to permit any interference with the sun’s 
light by the earth.” Aristotle, continuing, considers this view and re- 
jects it. 


Anaxagoras, Democritus, and their schools say that the Milky Way is the light 
of certain stars. For, they say, when the sun passes below the earth some of the 
stars are hidden from it. Now the light of those on which the sun shines is in- 
visible, being obscured by the rays of the sun. But the Milky Way is the peculiar 
light of those stars which are shaded by the earth from the sun’s rays... . if 
astronomical demonstrations are correct and the size of the sun is greater than 


® Baif. op. cit., p. 29. 


8° Baif, op. cit., p. 26. 1 Met. i. 8. 
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that of the earth, and the distance of the stars from the earth many times greater 
than that of the sun (just as the sun is farther away from the earth than the 
moon) then the one made by the rays of the sun would terminate at no great 
distance from the earth, and the shadow of the earth (what we call night) would 
not reach the stars. On the contrary, the sun shines on all the stars, and the earth 
screens none of them. 


Those same authorities who considered the comet to be the product of 
reflected rays have the same conception of the Milky Way. One may 
easily test this assumption with a mirror.* 


Autres ont soutenu qu’ainsi que du Comete 

La barbe et la criniere ils disoyent estre fete 
Par le relancement des rais jettez de ]’oeil 
Contre l’éclair de ceux du flamboyant Soleil, 
Ceste blancheur se fait. Or il ne se peut faire: 
Car du miroir certain, a tant que la glace claire, 
Et ce qui est miré, et l’oeil ne bougeront, 

Les images qu’on voit jamais ne changeront 

Si la chose miree et du miroir la glace 

D’un mouvement divers aloyent muer de place 
Sans que l’oeil remuast, l’oeil ne pourrait plus voir 
Le mesme qu’il auroit veu peint dans le miroir. 
Tout le mesme se fait en la foulle arrestee 

Des astres amassez dans la voye Laitee, 

Qui portez par le Ciel des terres alentour 

Se voyent remuer et n’avoir nul sejour: 

Et le Soleil aussi (contre qui nostre vué 
Reploye ses rayons) de sa part se remué 

Sans arrest sans repos: et par ainsi les deux 
Vont d’espace inégal s’éloignant par entr’eux; 
Encores que durant leur douteuse inconstance 
Ils soyent absents de nous d’une egale distance: 
Et toutefois ce Lait, qui traverse les Cieux, 

Ne change, ains aparoist tousiours mesme a nos yeux. 


This explanation, with the experiment of the mirror, is found in Aris- 
totle.** 


There is a third theory about the Milky Way. Some say that it is a reflection of 
our sight to the sun, just as they say that a comet is. 

But this, too, is impossible. For, if the eye and the mirror and the whole of 
the object were severally at rest, then the same part of the image would appear 
at the same point in the mirror. But if the mirror and the object move, keeping 
the same distance from the eye which is at rest, but at different rates of speed 
and so not always at the same interval from one another, then it is impossible 


® Baif, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 4 Met. i. 8. 
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for the same image always to appear in the same part of the mirror. Now the 
constellations included in the Milky Way move; but we stand still. And the dis- 
tance of those two from us is constant and uniform, but their distance from one 
another varies. 

For the Dolphin sometimes rises at midnight, and sometimes in the morning. 
But in each case the same parts of the Milky Way are found near it. But if it 
were a reflection and not a genuine affection of these regions, this ought not to be 
the case. 


Continuing his proof that the Milky Way is independent of the rays of 
the sun, Baif observes that one can see the Milky Way reflected in ponds 
at night, when there could be no possibility of the reflection of the sun’s 
rays against our sight. 

Outre tu pouras voir par la nuit la plus brune, 

Au tems le plus couvert sans étoile et sans Lune, 

Une blancheur de lait treluire sur les eaux 

Et des étangs cropis et des coulans ruisseaux: 

Qui montre clairement que ce Lait se peut faire 

Sans les rais du Soleil qui n’y est necessaire: 

Que peuvent les rayons sur les nostres la nuit 

Lors que dessous nos pieds a l’autre monde il luit? 


This evidence occurs only in Aristotle.* 


Again; we can see the Milky Way reflected at night in water and similar mirrors. 
But under these circumstances it is impossible for our sight to be reflected to the 
sun. 


This clear indebtedness in such fundamental matters as the elements, 
the shooting stars, comets, and the Milky Way indicates that Baif’s 
most important source was Aristotle. 


3. 


Other sources are incidental. 

Hyginus made three contributions to the mythological ornamentation 
of Baif’s work. When Baif refers to “Scorpion, de l’audace d’Orion 
violeur” he combines two stories current in classical antiquity concern- 
ing the death of Orion. According to one of these, Orion was killed by 
Diana after an attempt of violence upon her. This version occurs in the 
Odes of Horace.® In the other, Orion accompanied Diana on her hunting 
trips and boasted that he could kill any wild beast on the earth. The 
earth sent a scorpion against him, and the boaster was slain. Both 
combatants became constellations. Ovid tells this story in the Fasti.*’ 


* Op. cit., p. 30. % Met. i. 8. 
% iii. 4, 11, 71-72. 37 vy, 537-544, 
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Hyginus, however, tells the first story under “‘Scorpio,”’ and repeats it in 
part, adding the second account under “Orion.””** 

As Baif extended his investigation into the origin of the Milky Way, 
he gave consideration to various fables. The first is based on the myth 
of Rhea and Cronus.*® 


Les uns vont racontant que, quand la bone Rhee 
La pierre presentoit pour estre devoree, 

A son cruel mari qu’elle aloit decevant, 

L’ayant emmaillotee au lieu de son enfant, 

Le Pere l’eprouva: comande qu’elle alétte 

Son enfant devant luy. Elle presse sa tette 
Feignant de la doner au poupard; et soudain 
Une ondee de lait luy echape du sein 

Il coula par le Ciel: la tache depuis |’heure, 

Qui blanchit ce cartier pour jamais y demeure. 


The myth of Cronus devouring his children is one of the oldest of an- 
tiquity. But the version here given, designed specifically to explain the 
Milky Way, occurs only in Hyginus. 

Alii dicunt quo tempore Ops Saturno lapidem pro partu attulit, iussisse ei lac 
praebere; quae cum presisset mammam, profuso lacte circulum deformatum, 
quem supra demonstravimus. 


Baif’s next myth* is also drawn from Hyginus. 


Les autres vont disant que c’est encor du lét, 
Dont Iunon aleta Hercule enfantelet, 

Surprise en son dormant. Iupiter qui l’aquete 
Un jour luy vint dresser ceste embusche segrete: 
MarAtre qu’elle estoit son Hercule aleta, 

Qui have goulument sa mammelle teta, 

En sucant de sa bouche une telle abondance 
Qu’il ne la pust tenir dans sa petite pance, 

Mais la plus grande part en la place rendit, 

Od du lait 4 jamais la blancheur s’étendit. 


Alii dixerunt dormienti Iunoni Herculem suppositum, et experrectam ei quod 
supra diximus fecisse. Alii autem, Herculem propter nimiam eviditatem, multi- 
tudinem lactis appetisse, neque in ore continere potuisse: quod ex ore eius pro- 
fusum circulum signasse. 


Seneca’s contribution to Baif’s poem is brief, but striking. Baif 
prefaces his discussion of comets with the complaint that man notices 
only the spectacular in Nature :*! 


38 A stronomicon, ii. 39 Op. cit., p. 27. 
© Op. cit., p. 27. "| Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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Qui est l’home vivant d’Ame si rebouchee, 

‘ Si pesante et grossiere, en terre si fichee, 
Qu’il ne s’éleve en haut de tout l’entandement 
Pour admirer de Dieu les faits evidemment, 
Au moins quand dans le Ciel quelque nouveau spectacle 
Flamboyant y ravit nos coeurs de son miracle? 
Tant que tout s’entrefuit d’ordinaire teneur, 
L’acoustumance éteint des choses la grandeur: 
Si quelque chose avient, tant petite soit elle, 
Outre l’acoustumé, pource qu’elle est nouvelle 
Des homes estonez sotement curieux 
Elle vient empescher les pensers et les yeux. 
Nous somes ainsi faits: Nul des mortels n’admire 
La beauté du grand Ciel, qui tous les jours se vire 
Sur deux gons afermis, roiiant tant de flambeaux 
Qui luisans eternels font des astres si beaux. 
Qui s’ebait de voir des deux grands Luminaires 
Du jour et de la nuit les courses ordinaires? 
Mais s’il avient qu’un d’eux manque de sa clarté, 
Quand I’un est empesché par l’ombreuse obscurté 
De la terre entremise, ou quand I’autre s’éface 
Lors qu’entre nous et luy sa soeur étand sa face, 
Tout le peuple frémit: une douteuse peur 
Bat dans les coeurs humains, presage de maleur. 
Si tost que dans le Ciel quelque étoile apercué 
Luisante alongera sa flame chevelué 
Les peuples tu verras se troubler peins d’effroy, 
S’enquerir, la montrer, et palir pour le Roy: 


This sentiment is a poetic revision of two paragraphs in Seneca:* 


Nemo usque eo tardus et hebes et demissus in terram est, ut ad divina non 
erigatur ac tota mente consurgat, utique ubi novum aliquod e caelo miraculum 
fulsit. Nam quamdiu solita decurrunt, magnitudinem rerum consuetudo sub- 
ducit: ita enim compositi sumus, ut nos cottidiana, etiamsi admiratione digna 
sunt, transeant, contra minarum quoque rerum, si insolitae prodierunt, spec- 
taculum dulce fiat. Hic itaque coetus astrorum, quibus immensi corporis pul- 
chritudo distinguitur, populum non convocat; at cum aliquid ex more mutatum 
est, Omnium vultus in caelo est. Sol spectorem nisi deficit non habet, nemo 
observat lunam nisi laborantem: tunc urbes conclamant, tunc pro se quisque 
superstitione vana trepidat. Quanto illa maiora sunt, quod sol totidem, ut ita 
dicam, gradus quot dies habet et annum circuitu suo claudit. ... Haec tamen 
non adnotamus, quamdiu ordo servatur; si quid turbatum est aut praeter con- 
suetudinem emicuit, spectamus interrogamus, ostendimus: adeo naturale est 
magis nova quam magna mirari. 


2 Seneca Naturales Quaestiones (Taubner, Leipzig, 1907), vii. 1. 1-5. 
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Idem in cometis fit: si rarus et insolitae figurae ignis apparuit, nemo non scire 
quid sit cupit et oblitus aliorum de adventicio quaerit ignarus, utrum debeat 
mirari an timere. Non enim desunt qui terreant, qui significationes eius graves 
praedicent. Sciscitantur itaque et cognoscere volunt prodigum sit an sidus. 


Pliny’s Natural History furnished material for Baif’s description of the 
moon, the ignis fatuus, and of a strange marvel seen only once. The moon 
not only governs the tides. It influences the oyster, causing it to expand 
and contract with its phases. The trees feel its power in their sap. Ani- 
mals are affected in their veins, in the marrow of their bones, and even 
in their brains. Only the passages treating the effect of the moon on 
plants and animals will be quoted, as its power over tides was too uni- 
versally known to require a literary source.* 


Iam quidem lunari potestate ostrearum ... augeri ac rursus minui.... / Ad- 
flantur alii sidere, alii commoventur statis temporibus alvo, nervis, capite, mente. 


The ignis fatuus appears frequently to soldiers who are on watch or in 
ambush. They are startled by a wandering flame which settles on their 
heads or beards, or flits like a bird from place to place, always glowing but 
never burning the substance on which it lights. It also appears at sea 
where it rests like a star on the mast or sail of a ship. If only one such 
fire appears, it bears bad augury to the sailors, for then it is the evil 
Helen. If the light is double, it is Castor and Pollux, friends of the 
mariner, who put Helen to flight. If the single light descends into the 
hold of the ship, it is particularly dangerous, for it may set fire to the 
vessel. Pliny“ relates this adventure first hand. 

Vidi nocturnis militum vigiliis, inhaerere pilis pro vallo fulgurum effigie eas. . . 
Hominum quoque capita vespertinis horis magno praesagio circumfulgent. . . 
et antennis navigantium aliisque navium partibus ceu vocali quodam sono in- 
sistunt ut volucres sedem ex sede mutantes, graves, cum solidariae venere, mer- 
gentesque navigia, et si in carinae ima decederint, exurentes, geminae autem 
salutares et praenunciae prosperi cursus, quarum adventu fugari diram illam 
minacem appellatamque Helenam ferunt, et ob id Polluci ac Castori id numan 
adsignant, eosque in mari deos invocant. 


Baif’s unique experience* is a translation of Pliny. 


D’autres fois on a veu jalir une bluete 

Qui dehors d’une étoile encontre bas se jete. 

On la voyoit descendre: et tant plus descendoit 
S’approchant de la terre, et tant plus s’étandoit 
Tousiours tousjours croissant: A peine sa lumiere 
Egaloit une Lune en sa rondeur entiere, 


* Pliny Naturalis Historia (Teubner, Leipzig, 1892), ii. 41. 
“ Od. ctt., ii. 37. % Op. cit., p. 20. Op. cit., ii. 35. 
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Qu’il fit clair come il fait, quand le Soleil ne luit, 
Quand la lumiere est nuble, et n’est ne jour ne nuit. 
Elle remonte apres 1a dont elle est venué, 

Et regagnant le Ciel 14 sus devenué 

Une torche flambante: et l’on n’a point conu 

Que plus de ceste fois cela soit avenu. 


Scintillam e stella cadere et augeri terrae adpropinquantem ... , ac postquam 
lunae magnitudine facta sit, inluxisse ceu nubilo die, dein, cum in caelum se 
reciperet, lampadem factam semel umquam proditur, Cn. Octavio C. Sctibonio 
consulibus. Vidit id Silanus proconsul cum comitatu suo. 


Finally, it was from Pontano that Baif derived his legend of the 
battle between the gods and giants asa possible explanation of the origin 
of the Milky Way.*? 


Qui ne scait les horreurs de l’effroyable guerre 
Que menerent jadis les Enfans de la terre 

Aux abitans du Ciel? quand ils oserent tant 
D’aller contre les Dieux et leur Pere attentant. 
Ils ont (tant les poussoit leur aveugle folie) 

Mis Osse sur Olympe, et sur Osse Pelie: 

Pour écheler les Cieux le chemin ils se font 
Obstinés entassant un mont sur l’autre mont. 

Ils s’en venoyent aux mains: déja la foule grosse 
Des Géans s’ébranloit a |’assaut dessur Osse: 
Leur mere les voyant au grand pas y courir 

Par un nouveau moyen les voulut secourir: 

Ses antres elle ouvrit: une épaisse poussiere 

Et de nuages noirs une ombreuse fumiere 

Acoup vint ennubler les étoiles des Cieux, 

Tetant un grand effroy dans la troupe des Dieux. 
Iupiter éperdu du combat se retire, 

Mars s’en retire aussi: l’arc de Diane tire, 

Mais c’est 4 coup perdu: car les brouillas montez 
Voiloyent devant leurs yeux le jour de tous costez: 
Lors que voici Febus qui de la clarté pure 

Et le poussier épais et les brouillas épars 

Devant les yeux des Dieux fuyent de toutes parts. 
Lors arrestant son vol la douteuse victoire 

Se planta dans le Ciel. Pour merque de memoire 
Iupiter ordona, tant que le Ciel seroit, 

Qu’une voye poudreuse en ce lieu se verroit. 


While the story of the contest between the gods and giants occurs fre- 
quently in mythology (notably in the Odyssey, where Baif probably 


47 Op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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found the names of the mountains), the only author who accounts for the 
appearance of the galaxy by the legend is Pontano. His treatment cor- 
responds not only in purpose but in incident and expression.** 


Nec tibi non fera sunt saevorum nota Gigantum 
Praelia, non phlegraea phalanx supertimque labores 
Intentansque deim excidium Briareius ensis. 
Ergo illi simul ingentes involvere montes 
A Boreaque Austroque, ingens simul ardor utrinque, 
Utrinque et metus ingens exitiumque paratum. 
Terra novum auxilium natis tulit: excitat antris 
Nigrantisque globos fumorum et sidera foedat 
Pulveribus, terra offendens caligine divam 
Attonitus acies atque arma micantia frustra. 
Cedebat rerum genitor, cedebat et ipse 
Bellipotens Mavors, frustra Latonia tendit 
Dictaeus arcus; nigrantem ex axe Booten 
Excussat caligo, haurit globos Oriona 
Pulvereus caecum capulo dum sustulit ensem. 
Ecce autem flammis et luce coruscus heoa 
Phoebus adest; Phoebum sensit nox. Illicet ipse 
Restituit aciem; et dextra laevaque coegit 
Cedere fumificum discusso pulvere nimbum. 
Ergo ubi laurigeris victoria constitit alis 
Et coelo pax nata redit, monumenta quod essent 
Antiquae pugnae, volucres subsidere fumos 
Et statuit pater et solio sic iussit ab alto. 
Atque hinc pulvereus manet inter sidera limes 
Qua victor pepulit flammato turbine Phoebus. 


Such identity of content and expression can be explained only as a 
conscious translation from the Italian poet’s version. 

The foregoing inquiry into the sources of the Livre des M étéores has 
shown that Baif made certain conspicuous demands on the works of 
Virgil, Manilius, Hyginus, Seneca, Pliny, and Pontano. It has demon- 
strated that Aristotle supplies the foundation of Baif’s astronomical 
system. 

LURLINE V. SIMPSON 

University of Washington 

“® Carmina, containing Urania and Metora, ed. Benedetto Soldati (Florence, 1902), 
Met, 1309-1333. 
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EDWARD GIBBON AND GEORGES DEYVERDUN, COL- 
LABORATORS IN THE MEMOIRES LITTERAIRES 
DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE 


HERE is much independent and debonair criticism of contemporary 

English literature in the Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne, 
written for the information of continental Europeans by the Swiss 
Georges Deyverdun and his very close friend Edward Gibbon. Unfortu- 
nately volumes for 1767 and 1768 only were published, although, as 
Gibbon remarks in his personal Memoirs, “the materials of the third 
volume were almost completed, when I recommended Deyverdun as 
governor to Sir Richard Worsley.... They set forwards on their 
travels; nor did they return to England till some time after my father’s 
death.” The number printed was so small that copies of the first volume 
are very infrequently to be met with, and of the second very rarely in- 
deed.” For Gibbon, the Mémoires littéraires were to some extent the fruit 
of his studies during a sojourn at Lausanne between 1753 and 1758; 
for Deyverdun they were a means of livelihood, hit upon only after 
Gibbon had sought suitable employment for him far and wide in Eng- 
land. Inasmuch as they confirm what became a life-long connection, 
an account of how they came to be written may very well include a few 
remarks upon the early friendship of the collaborators. 

Gibbon scandalized his father by turning papist within fourteen 
months of his matriculation in 1752 at Magdalen College, Oxford;’ 
wherefore he was promptly removed, and sent, after a month’s debate, 
to one M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister of Lausanne.‘ It was hoped 
that M. Pavilliard might redeem him from his spiritual error, and make 
of a hitherto desultory reader a balanced scholar. In both matters the 
pastor of Lausanne proved extraordinarily successful: within eighteen 
or nineteen months of his arrival Gibbon had completely renounced 
Catholicism in favor of the faith of his father; had reformed his habits; 
and had learned application to his studies.§ It is even more to the honor 
of M. Pavilliard that, though he was a disciplinarian and Protestant 
apologist by the father’s stern order, he became the fast friend and 
trusted guide of the son: Gibbon writes of him in his personal Memoirs 


1 Memoirs of the life of Edward Gibbon by himself. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill (London, 
1900), p. 176. 

* [have appended to my paper a bibliographical note on the Mémoires littéraires (pp. 
1048-49). 

® Hill, op. cit., pp. 43, 67-71. 

‘ Hill, of. cit., pp. 82-83.—Gibbon arrived at Lausanne 30 June 1753. 

5 Hill, op. cit., p. 90. 
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with sincere gratitude as of the man who revealed to him the Protestant 
religion; who helped him acquire Greek, a thorough acquaintance with 
Latin authors, an increasing erudition in history and philosophy, and 
the knowledge of a native, almost, of French writers and their idiom.® 
Deyverdun paid Pavilliard a kind of compliment in his diary of 1754: 
M. Pavilliard is “the most honest man in every way that I know; he is 
so honest that he injures his own affairs.’”” 

The fact that neither M. Pavilliard nor his immediate circle spoke 
English well made Gibbon’s first days in Lausanne somewhat lonely, 
but gave him an incentive to master the language in which alone he 
could enjoy the company of those about him. When he had made sufhi- 
cient progress in it, he was introduced by the Pavilliards into the ‘‘best 
families in Lausanne,” and it was in one of these that he met the col- 
laborator in his early writings, Jaques-Georges Deyverdun.*® 

Deyverdun came of a family long respected in the Pays de Vaud,° 
and had, at the age of twenty or twenty-five years,'® established him- 
self as a person of social consequence. He was a wit, a silhouettist, a 
musician, and a versifier;!! he had studied law at Basle.” Thus qualified, 
he succeeded in having himself elected justicier in his native Lausanne 
5 October, 1759; but a year or two among litigants proved enough for 
him. Yet, as Gibbon remarks in his personal Memoirs: 


The res angusta domt, the waste of a decent patrimony, by an improvident father, 
obliged him, like many of his countrymen, to confide in his own industry .. . 
he was entrusted with the education of a young prince, the Margrave of Scha- 
vedt, of the Royal Family of Prussia. 


He served the royal family in the capacity of tutor-companion from 
1761 to 1765, his longest tenure of employment under a single master. 
During the period 1767 to 1769 he lived in London with Gibbon, who 
obtained employment for him in the Secretary of State’s office; and 
the two devoted their spare time to collaboration in the Mémoires lit- 


§ Hill, op. cit., pp. 87 et seg. and p. 108. 

7 Gen. J. Meredith Read, Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy (London, 1897), 
11, 303. 8 Hill, op. cit., p. 86. ® Read, op. cit., 1, 125-126 and IT, 432. 

10 In La France littéraire, ou dictionnaire bibliographique of J.-M. Quérard, 1, p. 549, 
the date of Deyverdun’s birth is given as 1730. The Dictionnaire historique et biographique 
de la Suisse prefers 1734; and La Nouvelle Biographie générale (xtv, cols. 8-9) will have it 
1735. 1 Read, op. cit., 1, 432. 

2 Read, op. cit., 11, 292-293. 18 Read, op. cit., 11, 229. 

“4G. Birkbeck Hill, Memoirs of the life of Edward Gibbon by himself (London, 1900), 
pp. 168-169. 

8 Hill, op. cit., pp. 171-173.—In the Royal Kalendar; or, correct annual register, etc. 
for the year 1767, “De Verdun” is listed among the clerks in the northern department of 
the Secretary of State’s office on p. 113, col. 2; in the Court and city register for the year 
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téraires de la Grande Bretagne. But in neither of these occupations did 
Deyverdun persist after April, 1769.* In that month Gibbon found him 
another protégé. Bent upon a grand tour, pupil and master left at once 
for the continent; but there they separated unaccountably within a 
year.’ Probably no cause beyond Deyverdun’s extreme susceptibility to 
distraction need be sought. At various times between 1770 and 1783 he 
was concerned with literary societies in Lausanne'* and Leipzig,’® with 
translations of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire®® and 
Goethe’s Leiden des jungen Werthers* into French, and with Swiss 
journals of criticism.” Yet during every one of these thirteen years he 
was ostensibly in charge of the travels and education of some young 
Englishman.” At the end of that period he and Gibbon joined forces in 
Lausanne,™ where they lived together in the most harmonious content- 
ment until Deyverdun’s death in July, 1789.* 

By far the most significant feature of Deyverdun’s life was his friend- 
ship with Gibbon. Very shortly after the two had met, there are fre- 
quent references in Deyverdun’s diary to ‘“‘Guiben” and ‘“Guibon’”’;* 
and Gibbon in his Memoirs remarks in his turn that ‘““Mr. Deyverdun, 
my friend, whose name will be frequently repeated, had joined with equal 
zeal, though not with equal perseverance” in a course of reading. “To 
him every composition was instantly communicated; with him I en- 
joyed the benefits of a free conversation on the topics of our common 
studies.’’*? They were almost as constantly and as intimately associated 
in their diversions, of which the cultivated society of the Pays de Vaud 
afforded them an unusual wealth. They even shared the favor of Mlle. 





1769, “Geo. Dryverdun” is included among the clerks in the southern department of the 
Secretary of State’s office listed on p. 109, col. 1. 

16 Hill. op. cit., pp. 174-175. Vide infra, p. 20. 17 Read, op. cit., 1, pp. 398-399. 

18 Vide V. Rossel, Histoire littéraire de la Suisse romande dés origines a nos jours, 11, 243. 

19 Read, op. cit., 1, 404-405, 414, 418, and 433. 

20 Read, op. cit., 11, 385 ef seg. and the note on p. 389.—He failed, however, to finish 
even the first volume. 

21 This was a succés d’estime, and Deyverdun was spoken of as the translator of Werther 
(Cf. V. Rossel, Histoire de la Suisse romande, 11, 243; Nouvelle Biographie générale, tome 
xIv, cols. 8-9; Pierre Kohler, Madame de Staél et la Suisse, p. 70; and Read, op. cit., 11, 
417-418.) 

2 Doyen Bridel’s Poésies helvétiennes (Cf. Read, op. cit., 11, 430) and Etrennes helvé- 
tiennes et patriotiques (Cf. La Nouvelle Biographie générale, tome x1v, col. 9). 

3 Read, op. cit., 11, 380 et seq. 

* Cf. The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, edited by Lord Sheffield (London, 
1814), 11 (correspondence), 279 e¢ seg.; and Hill, op. cit., p. 216. 

% Read, op. cit., 11, 439-440. 

6 The diary has not, so far as I can learn, been published. Read quotes from it (of. cit., 
1, 302). 7 P93. 
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Curchod (later Mme. Necker); for Deyverdun is more significantly con- 
nected with Gibbon’s famous affair than is generally supposed.** Gib- 
bon returned to England in 1758,?° and maintained his connections with 
his Swiss friends only through an exceedingly irregular correspondence 
by post; but Deyverdun visited him at Buriton*® every summer between 
1766 and 1769,** and in London in 1772 and 1775." He was of invaluable 
service to Deyverdun, obtaining his governmental post for him through 
Hume, writing important reviews for the Mémoires littéraires de la 
Grande Bretagne, and introducing him to noblemen who had sons to be 
educated. The fourth earl of Chesterfield was among these, and paid 
Deyverdun a characteristic compliment in a certain little-known letter.* 

But Gibbon and Deyverdun found the finest fulfillment of their friend- 
ship during their residence together in Deyverdun’s charming mansion 
at Lausanne. There Gibbon prosecuted his labors in Roman history, 
probably with no little assistance from Deyverdun, whose powers he 
clearly respected, and whose knowledge of German he doubtless turned 
to advantage, as he had done upon a former occasion.** They were once 
more figures of consequence and mild notoriety in the society of Lau- 
sanne. Gibbon was by this time famous, and Deyverdun at least dis- 
tinguished; besides, they entertained most graciously, and afforded at 
least one or two occasions for piquant gossip. In 1785, for example, they 
lent encouragement to the literary aspirations of their friend Mme. de 
Crousaz; and it was under their sponsorship that Caroline de Lichtfield 
appeared in that year.® This new collaboration issued in a most flatter- 
ing literary success for Mme. de Crousaz® and a most humiliating 
amorous failure for Gibbon, who fell vainly in love with the coquettish 
authoress.*? 

An apoplectic malady which had threatened Deyverdun for some 
years became acute in 1789, and he died on 4 July of that year. There 
being no near relatives, Gibbon attended him with “compassion and 
sensibility”’ in his last illness; he was the deserved and genuinely grate- 
ful legatee of the greater part of Deyverdun’s small estate.** 

This sketch of his life and their friendship indicates the general in- 


%8 Cf. Henry Trollope, translation of Le Salon de Mme. Necker by Gabriel Paul de 
Cleron, Comte d’Haussonville (London, 1882), 1, 31 et seg.; and Kohler, op. cit., p. 14. 

2 Hill, op. cit., p. 110 

80 Gibbon’s estate near Petersfield in Hampshire (Hill, op. cit., p. 116). 

® Hill, op. cit., p. 169. 

® Read, op. cit., 11, 3830-382, and 384-385; Sheffield, op. cit., m, 123. 

% Quoted entire by Read (op. cit., 1, 400). 4 Hill, op. cit., p. 170. 

% Read, op. cit., 11, 442. % Kohler, of. cit., p. 71. 

37 Kohler, ibid.; and Read, op. cit., 11, 349-350. 

% Hill, op. cit., p. 235; and Read, op. cit., 1, 439-440. 
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fluence upon Gibbon of the less famous of the collaborators in the 
Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne. 

The Memoires were primarily Deyverdun’s concern: he was the re- 
sponsible editor.*® But some of the most provocative reviews were Gib- 
bon’s, and his linguistic attainments were in this case an indispensable 
condition of his success as a historical critic. They would merit notice in 
any case. Gibbon wrote French exceedingly well before the end of his 
life, and as early as 1758 it was, he says, “the familiar language of my 
conversation and studies, in which it was easier for me to write than in 
my mother tongue.’’*° The Mémoires littéraires were not his first under- 
taking in French composition for publication; he had written in 1758 
and published in 1761 an Essai sur l'étude de la littérature, which was 
entirely in French, except, somewhat inconsistently, the dedication to 
his father.“ The Essai was suggested to him “‘by a refinement of vanity” 
—the desire to defend his favorite pursuit. He felt that the study of 
ancient Roman and Greek literature was neglected in his time, and he 
proposed to see justice done it.“ The 159 octavo pages of the Essai dea! 
with a wide variety of subjects suggested by the perusal of classical 
authors, arranged in no very clear order, and often quite disconnected 
in thought—they are not easy reading. Gibbon was also ambitious to 
attain the distinction of being the first Englishman to put French to 
avowedly literary uses.“ M. Maty, a librarian in the British Museum 
and editor of the defunct Journal britannique, read proof for him; and 
wrote him a long letter congratulating him upon his performance in 
general, but not altogether commending his linguistic ambition. Said 
he:# 


Je ne crois pas que vous vous piquiez d’étre moins facile 4 reconnoitre pour un 
Anglois que Lucullus pour un Romain. Mais c’est cela méme qui, aux yeux d’un 
Francois, vous donnera un nouveau mérite. I] remarquera un mot, un tour étran- 
ger a sa langue, et peut-étre souhaiteroit qu’il ne le fut pas. Ces traits saillans, 
ces figures hardies, ce sacrifice de la régle au sentiment, et de la cadence 4 la 
force, lui caracteriseront une nation originale, qui mérite d’étre étudiée, et qui 
gagne toujours a |’étre. 


39 In a letter to George Lewis Scott (cf. infra, p. 1037) Gibbon says of Deyverdun that 
his clerkship in the Secretary of State’s office was “‘a situation very inadequate to his birth 
and merit”; so that “‘as the dull mechanic labour of his post still leaves him many leisure 
hours, he has formed a design of filling them by a work of which he is very capable, and 
which will perhaps do him some honour.’ Gibbon refers to the Mémoires littéraires de la 
Grande Bretagne (Sheffield, op. cit., 1, 68). 49 Hill, op. cit., p. 130. 

‘| The title-page of the copy in the Yale library reads: Essai / sur l’étude / de la / lit- 
térature. / A Londres: / Chez T. Becket & P. A. DeHondt, / dans le Strand. mpccixr. The 
Essai is printed in Volume rv of Sheffield, Miscellaneous Works, pp. 1-92. 

@ Hill, op. cit., pp. 122-123. # Hill, op. cit., pp. 131-134. 

“ Gibbon’s Essai sur V étude de la littérature, pp. xxviii-xxix. 
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The Essai was coldly received in England, but fared much better on the 
continent, where it was favorably reviewed by journals and praised by 
Gibbon’s friends.“ These last Gibbon calls “indulgent, they received me 
as a countryman, or at least as a provincial, but they were friends and 
Parisians.’“* The Count de Caylus complimented him very highly upon 
his learning,*” and M. Suard, the journalist, commended the Essai as 
“un ouvrage ou je trouvois réuni ce qui se rencontre rarement ensemble, 
l’esprit, le gofit, et |’érudition.’’** But neither mentions his style. The 
literary historian Rossel finds it ‘‘incorrect et d’une rigidité toute britan- 
nique,’’*® and Gibbon himself admitted that his ‘‘style, above prose and 
below poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid declamation.’’ 
The first paragraph of the Essai affords a striking (if not quite repre- 
sentative) example :*! 

L’Histoire des empires est celle de la misére des hommes. L’histoire des Sciences 
est celle de leur grandeur et de leur bonheur. Si mille considérations doivent 
rendre ce dernier genre d’étude précieux aux yeux du Philosophe, cette réflexion 
doit le rendre bien cher 4 tout amateur de l’humanité. 


But as Rossel also says, “sa correspondance nous montre qu’il avait 
fini par s’approprier trés suffsament notre langue et méme un peu de 
notre esprit’’;52 and Mme. Necker and M. Suard both earnestly besought 
him to assure himself of the best possible French translation of The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by writing it himself.® 

As for Deyverdun, Gibbon says of him :** 


In a residence of several years he never acquired the just pronounciation and 
familiar use of the English tongue, but he read our most difficult authors with 
ease and taste; his critical knowledge of our language and poetry was such as 
few foreigners have possessed; and few of our countrymen could enjoy the the- 
atre of Shakespeare and Garrick with more exquisite feeling and discernment. 


Deyverdun and Gibbon were, then, very happily equipped to under- 
take the Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne. They owed their 
idea and their model in many regards to Dr. Maty, who had helped 


5 Hill, op. cit., pp. 127-128. Hill, op. cit., p. 134. 

47 Vide his letter to Gibbon upon the subject (Shefiield, op. cit., 1, 42-43). 

48 Cf. Sheffield, of. cit., 1, 183. 

‘9 Virgile Rossel, Histoire de la littérature francaise hors de France (Lausanne, 1895), 
p. 491. Cf., however, St. Beuve’s criticism: “Le francais est de quelqu’un qui a beaucoup 
lu Montesquieu et qui l’imite; c’est du francais correct, mais artificiel.”” Causeries du Lundi 
(Paris, 1855), vir, 358. 50 Hill, op. cit., p. 172. “Pp. 1. 

8 Rossel, Histoire de la littérature francaise hors de France, pp. 491-492. 

83 Vide Lettres de Mme. du Deffand a Horace Walpole, Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Londres, 
1912), m1, p. 203; and Sheffield, op. cit., 1, 183. Suard was, among other things, editor of 
the Journal étranger (Vide infra, p. 1034). 4 Hill, op. cit., p. 173. 
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Gibbon with his Essai sur I’ étude de la littérature. Between January, 1750, 
and December, 1755, Maty had written the Journal britannique in which 
‘the exhibits a candid and pleasing view of the state of literature in 
England” during that period.® He considered it (for editorial purposes, 
possibly) a particularly significant epoch in English letters, and adds 
in the preface of his first volume: 


I] ne manque qu’un Journal, qui fasse connoitre les découvertes, les ouvrages, 
& les projets qui paroissent dans cette Isle. On se propose de remplir ce vuide, 
& d’animer ainsi les savans 4 des nouveaux travaux, les gens de goat a de nou- 
velles lectures, tous les hommes 4 |’amour de la vérité & de la vertu. 


Gibbon says he wrote in the tradition of Bayle’s Nouvelles de la Répub- 
lique des Lettres and LeClerc’s Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique ;*' 
but while that is true, he had at least one predecessor whose purposes 
were much more nearly his own. Michel de la Roche had begun publish- 
ing the Bibliothéque angloise, ou histoire littéraire de la Grande Bretagne 
in 1717 at the Hague. It appeared every three months under his name 
until 1719 (Tome v), when because of a dipute with his printer over 
business affairs and with others over his religious principles, he re- 
linquished his editorship to one Armand Boisbeleau de la Chapelle. In 
some dudgeon he thereupon undertook to embarrass the Bibliothéque 
angloise with the significantly named Mémoires litéraires [sic] de la 
Grande Bretagne, which he published at the Hague between 1720 and 
1724.58 Maty’s Journal britannique had a successor, also, in the Journal 
étranger, published in Paris by the Abbé Arnaud and Jean-Baptiste 
Antoine Suard from April, 1754, until September, 1762. 
Maty used to introduce a review thus:*® 


Article III. 


Letters on the spirit of Patriotism, on the idea of a Patriot King, and on the 
state of Parties, at the accession of King George the first. 

C’est-a-dire. 
Lettres sur le caractére d’un Vrai Citoyen, sur l’idée d’un Roi Citoyen, & sur 
l’état des Partis 4 l’avénement du Roi George I. a la couronne. A Londres chez 
A. Millar 1749. 8°°. de 251 pages. prix de 3 sch. 6 sous. 


Then would come the review, with extensive quotations in italics from 
the book under consideration. At the end of each number there was a 


5 Hill, op. cit., p. 124. 

% Journal britannique par M. Maty. Tome premier. A la Haye, chez H. Scheurleer, 
Junior. Marchand Libraire dans le Hout-Straat. mpcct. p. ii. The Journal was published 
monthly in 12mo. 57 Hill, op. cit., p. 124. 

58 He describes his trials and labors at length in a preface to the first volume of the 
Mémoires litéraires. 5° Maty, op. cit., Tome premier, p. 56. 
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section devoted to Nouvelles littéraires—brief notices of books not fully 
dealt with elsewhere. In these details, Deyverdun and Gibbon followed 
Maty exactly, except that they did not often give an English title 
as fully, and very frequently omitted the price of a book. But in at least 
one other respect, they prided themselves upon their originality: 


Nous ferons connoitre 4 l’etranger, l’etat actuel du Theatre Anglois . . . Nous 
indiquerons ensuite les progrés des Beaux Arts, & nous les suivrons dans les 
Expositions publiques . . . Il est des traits qui peignent l’homme en general; il 
y ena d’autres, qui jettent de la lumiére sur l"homme d’une nation particuliére. 
Nous rassemblerons ces differens traits; nous etudierons les moeurs de |’ Anglois, 
& son caractére; en nous etendant quelquefois sur le petit nombre de ceux, qui 
se sont distingués par leur singularité ou par leur talens. Cet article sera celui 
des Mceurs & des Usages, & nous croyons y entrevoir de l’interét & de la varieté.*° 


Accordingly there are in Volume I sections devoted to “Spectacles, Beaux 
Arts, &c.”’ (p. 156), and to “‘Mceurs’”® (p. 186); and in Volume 11 to 
“Spectacles”’ (p. 184), to “Beaux Arts, &c.’’ (p. 220), and to “‘Musique”’ 
(p. 248). 

The first notice for Volume 1 of the Mémoires littéraires de la Grande 
Bretagne appeared in the Public Advertiser for 12 March, 1768, a second 
in the number for 14 March,” and in that for 18 April is this advertise- 
ment: 

This Day is published, Price 2s. 6d. sewed, Memoires Litteraires de la Grand 
[sic] Bretagne pour 1|’An 1767: Contenant, 1. Histoire de Henri II. &c. par my 
Lord Lyttelton. 2. Le Nouveau Guide de Bath. 3. Essai sur l’Histoire de la 
Societe Civile, &c. par M. Ferguson. 4. Conclusion des Memoires de Miss Sidney 
Bidulph.—Theologie. 5. Recueil de Temoinages anciens, par M. Lardner. 6. 
Le Confessionel. 7. Transactions Philosophiques. 8. Le Gouverneur, par M. D. 
L. F. Spectacles, Beaux Arts, &c. Moeurs, &c. Harrison Montre Marine. Nou- 
velles Literaires [sic]. Printed for T. Becket and P. A. DeHondt in the Strand. 


This notice is repeated in the Public Advertiser for 20 April, and is to 
be found in the London Chronicle, the numbers for 19-21 April® and 
23-26 April. 

It would be interesting to know which of these articles Deyverdun 
wrote and which Gibbon, but, since Gibbon said in his personal Memoirs, 
“at the distance of more than twenty years it would be impossible for 
me to ascertain the respective shares of the two associates,”’ it is not 


6° Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne, Avis au Lecteur, pp. iv—-v. 

6: Under this heading appears, among other things, an interesting account of Beau Nash. 

® The notices are identical, and read as follows: “Next week will be published, MEM- 
OIRES LITTERAITIRES de l\a Grand (sic) Bretagne, pour l’An 1767. Printed for T. Becket 
and P. A. DeHondt, in the Strand.” In each case, the advertisement appears in p. 4, col. 4. 

% P. 4. col. 3. * P. 3, col. 4. % P, 383, col. 3. % P_ 399, col. 3. 
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probable that anyone else could do it at the end of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty. Indeed, their contributions seem to have been rather 
interwoven than juxtaposed, for Gibbon continues: 


A long and intimate communication of ideas had cast our sentiments and style 
in the same mould. In our social labours we composed and corrected by turns; 
and the praise which I might honestly bestow, would fall perhaps on some ar- 
ticle or passage most properly my own.*’ 


I have ventured to test this statement: it is only too true. I had hoped 
to be able to determine Gibbon’s peculiarities of style from his Esai 
sur l’ étude de la littérature because it was written apparently quite in- 
dependently of Deyverdun, but found the attempt vain. The Essai 
was revised and corrected by Maty, and copied by a French prisoner at 
Petersfield ;** moreover, its tone and purpose somehow render its style 
very different from the style of those articles in the Mémoires littéraires 
which are avowedly Gibbon’s. The arrangement of the reviews was ap- 
parently standardized; one does not seem to quote at greater length 
than the other; neither has a distinctive principle of selection; both at- 
tack a review in accordance with the demands of the subject rather than 
in accordance with a personal method. There are, however, some reason- 
able grounds for conjecture. Gibbon’s coolly satiric vein is even thus 
early characteristic; and while Deyverdun by no means spares his 
author, he is, I think, mellower and more urbane in his wit. One would 
suppose, too, that books upon history and social philosophy would quite 
naturally fall to Gibbon’s lot, and when there are evidences of his 
superior erudition in reviews of such works, the presumption in his 
favor is very strong. A study of his reading previous to 1767, as it is 
recorded in his early journals® and in his personal Memoirs, also justifies 
an occasional shrewd guess. 

Far more satisfactory, of course, is external evidence; but in the case 
of the Mémoires littéraires there is not much of it; the reader may judge 
for himself: Of Volume 1 Gibbon says: 


For the first article, Lord Lyttelton’s History of Henry II., I must own myself 
responsible . . . The next specimen was the choice of my friend, The Bath Guide, 
a light and whimsical performance, of local, and even verbal, pleasantry. | 
started at the attempt: he smiled at my fears: his courage was justified by 
success; and a master of both languages will applaud the curious felicity with 
which he has transferred into French prose the spirit, and even the humour, of 
the English verse.”° 


8? Hill, op. cit., p. 175. 
8 Vide D. M. Low’s edition of Gibbon’s Journal to January 28, 1763, pp. 7, 9, 24-25, 27. 
5° Low, op. cit., passim. 70 Hill, op. cit., pp. 173-174. 
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For the second volume, the historian Hume (under whom Deyverdun 
had served when Hume was undersecretary of state) “enriched the 
Journal with a reply to Mr. Walpole’s Historical Doubts.’’” The review 
of Macpherson’s Critical dissertations under Nouvelles Littéraires (pp. 
255 et seq.) is Gibbon’s by both sorts of evidence: it is typically judicious 
and learned; and 23 December, 1767, Gibbon wrote the bookseller 
Becket as follows: 


Mr. Becket, I must desire you would immediately send me Macpherson’s Dis- 
sertations printed for yourself. If you have them already bound, they will be 
most agreeable in that form; but at all events I must have them at farthest 
Saturday night by the Machine. To speak plainly they are designed for the ‘Jour- 
nal’ which (notwithstanding some delay occasioned by my stay in the Isle of 
Wight”) will soon be ready, and will, I trust, prove an honourable and profitable 
work for you...” 


The reviews under ‘“‘Transactions philosophiques” (pp. 131 ef seq.) and 
the description of Harrison’s chronometer (pp. 203-205) in Volume 1, 
and the review of Priestley’s History and present state of electricity in 
Volume m (pp. 168 e¢ seg.) are probably by the mathematician George 
Lewis Scott, for Gibbon wrote Scott from Buriton 19 October, 1767, 
pleading his own and Deyverdun’s sense of incompetence in such mat- 
ters as justifying outside help;” and since the reviews are more searching 
and facile than one would expect of persons as little trained in laboratory 
sciences as Gibbon and Deyverdun, I presume that Scott wrote them. 
To conclude this discussion of attribution, it is reasonable to infer that 
any article concerning which the evidence is evenly balanced may be 
assigned to Deyverdun as the editor-in-chief. 

The first review in the Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne pour 
Van 1767 deals with Lord Lyttelton’s History of the life of King Henry the 
second, and of the age in which he lived (the second edition), for the pub- 
lication of which notices appeared in October, 1767. The review is 
avowedly Gibbon’s,” and his ready learning is constantly in evidence. 
He contests, for example, Lyttelton’s estimate of the size of the Con- 
queror’s army (pp. 4-5); he ventures to say that the speech which his 
noble author puts into the mouth of the Duke of Arundel has “‘la vertue 


” Hill, op. cit., p. 176. 

™ He had probably been visiting Holyroyd (who later became Lord Sheffield). Cf. Read, 
Historic Studie: in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy (London, 1897), 11, 384. 

73 Notes and queries, 2d series, No. 71 (May 9, 1857), p. 365. 

™ Sheffield, op. cit., 1, 68-71. 

6 E.g., in the London Chronicle (29 Spt.-1 Oct.), p. 315, col. 1; (1-3 Oct.), p. 323, col. 3; 
(3-6 Oct.), p. 331, col. 3; (6-8 Oct.), p. 343, col. 2; (10-13 Oct.), p. 355, col. 1 ;(13-15 Oct.), 
p. 365, col. 3. %6 Vide supra, p. 1036. 
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de Caton, plutot que l’eloquence de Ciceron’’ (pp. 11-12); and he wil! 
not have included in the curriculum of Cambridge in the early twelfth 
century works of Averroes which, he declares, were not written until 
the end of the century (p. 26, Note). But on the whole he approves. He 
explains Lord Lyttelton’s long delay in publication upon the generally 
complimentary grounds that he has been ambitious to excel, and has 
sought to include too much detail; he cherishes the author as a states- 
man and as a man of letters, as “homme de gout & .. . citoyen estima- 
ble’’ (p. 2). 

Gibbon’s translation of passages from his original is typical of that of 
both reviewers: the aim seems to be to render the sense and the spirit 
of the passage, not the words. Thus, Lyttelton gives the report of the 
bishop of Winchester upon an important decision of an ecclesiastical! 
council in these words:7” 


The matter was yesterday considered in private by the greater part of the Eng- 
lish clergy, to whom the privilege of electing and ordaining a sovereign more par- 
ticularly belongs. Having therefore first invoked (as our duty requires) the 
assistance of God, we do elect to rule both England and Normandy Matilda the 
daughter of our late king... 


Gibbon translates it as follows: 


C’est 4 nous (dit le fier Prelat) 4 qui le droit d’etablir les Rois appartient. Nous 
choississons Matilde, fille de notre feu Roi, pour regner sur l’Angleterre & sur 
la Normandie. (p. 9). 


With this I have compared the other passages translated; it is quite 
typical. The review seems to me very comprehensive and sound: while 
Gibbon has chosen to emphasize the portrait of Robert, Count of Glou- 
cester (which he admires), he neglects no considerable portion of the 
history. In this particular again he exhibits a characteristic common 
throughout to the two reviewers. 

Deyverdun’s method in his review of The New Bath Guide is to furnish 
extended passages in translation, upon the conclusion of which he says 
with an air of satisfaction, “En voila assez, je pense, pour donner quelque 
idée de cet ouvrage original.’’ He adds that ‘Ces lettres [for the Guide 
is in letter form] brillent de traits de cet esprit que les Anglois appelent 
Humour; de jeux sur les mots, de petites allusions qu’on ne sauroit 
rendre”’ (p. 43). But he is over-modest; where allusions are not clear, 
he annotates them; and as for the Humour, I think a comparison of these 
passages will satisfy the most exacting that he has done justice by it:’® 


™ The History of the Life of King Henry the Second, And of the Age in which he lived, etc., 
by George Lord Lyttelton (London, 1767), 1, 240. 
78 The New Bath Guide: or, Memoirs of the B-r-d Family. In a series of poetical epistles 
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And the Doctor was pleas’d, tho’ so short was the warning, 
To come to our Lodgings betimes in the Morning; 

He look’d very thoughtful and grave, to be sure, 

And I said to myself,—There’s no Hopes of a Cure! 

But I thought I should faint, when I saw him, dear Mother, 
Feel my Pulse with one Hand, with a Watch in the other; 
No Token of Death that is heard in the Night 

Could ever have put me so much in a Fright; 

Thinks I—’tis all over—my Sentence is past, 

And now he is counting how long I may last.— 

Then he look’d at——and his Face grew so long, 

I’m sure he thought something within me was wrong. 


Le Docteur, homme ?rés obligeant, se rendit d’abord auprés du malade. II avoit, 
en vérité, l’air bien grave & pensif, & je me dis 4 moi méme, Hélas, je n’en re- 
viendrai pas, mais je crus que j’allois m’évanoir, chére Maman, quand il 
s’aprocha, tata mon pouls d’une main, & regarda sa montre qu’ il tenoit de l’autre; 
non, je n’eus jamais telle frayeur de ma vie; tout est fini, pensai-je, je suis con- 
damné; il compte les minutes qui me restent 4 vivre; puis il examina mes——& 
sa face s’allongea a un point: sGrement il vit que j’avois quelque chose de dérangé 
en dedans, (pp. 32-33) 


The third review I should assign to Gibbon upon internal evidence. 
The matter to be treated was one of especial interest to him: it was Adam 
Ferguson’s social philosophy, expounded in An Essay on the history of 
civil socieiy.” Furthermore, there are references to Gibbon’s Essat sur 
étude de la littérature*® and to Hume’s Essays,*! as well as quotations 
from Virgil,®* Tacitus, and Horace.“ The reviewer’s comments, too, 
are those which one might expect of Gibbon, the cautious and thorough 
historian. He says: ; 

C’est par cette idée consolante, que Mr. Ferguson termine son ouvrage. Seroit 


elle aussi juste qu’elle est consolante? L’histoire ne m’offre point l’exemple de 
ce cercle politique... [ie., a benevolent despotism. Here follow very brief 





[by Christopher Anstey]. The fourth edition. London, 1767. P. 20.—The editors of the 
Critical Review remarked in 1766 that “it may gratify the curiosity of some inquisitive 
readers to know, that the family which is celebrated in these Memoirs is that of the 
Blunderheads.” (Series 1, xxt1, 156). 

7 An Essay on the History of Civil Society. By Adam Ferguson. Edinburgh. 1767.— 
Notice of publication appeared in the Public Advertiser (10 Feb. 1768), p. 1, col. 1. Vide 
the Critical Review, Series 1, xx1tt (1767), 180-186, for another review of this book. 

8 P, 62.—Gibbon referred to the Essai in another early publication, but where I can 
neither remember nor find. 

81 P. 62. Gibbon was, of course, a great admirer of Hume. 

% P. 64. Gibbon wrote his Critical Observations on the sixth book of the Aeneid at about 
this time. (Cf. Hill, op. cit., pp. 177-180.) Pp. 72. «Pp 74. 
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sketches of various despotisms]. Quel sera enfin leur sort? Nous sommes Jour- 
nalistes, & non point Prophétes, (pp. 72-73). 


Among his concluding remarks are these: 


On voit avec surprise que la Religion, qui a toujours tenu une si grande place 
dans la Societé civile, n’en tient aucune dans son livre. Il semble méme qu’il 
evite avec soin des matiéres aussi delicates. En louant sa prudence, il nous con- 
vient de l’imiter. (p. 74) 


The other reviews in Volume 1 being of no striking interest, I shal! 
proceed to a critique of the English stage written, I think, by Deyver- 
dun. He remarks (recalling, no doubt, his obligations to “les mceurs 
de l’Anglois”) that Covent Garden and Drury Lane are the best places 
in which to study the true Englishman; and then he proceeds to fill 
in the history of the English stage of which they are the culmination. 
His account is accurate and balanced, I think, but up to the Restoration, 
largely unoriginal. He finds Wycherley, VanBrugh, and Congreve in- 
ferior to Moliére; and places Addison’s Cato before all other tragedies 
except Shakespeare’s. English tragedians, he observes, all follow either 
Shakespeare or the rules. He thinks that Mallet’s Elegy of Bacon® will 
survive (which it has not) and that Thompson, although he ‘“‘d’un 
pinceau si noble & si varié, traga le vaste tableau de la Nature,”’ will 
shortly pass into oblivion (which he has not).*? Dr. Johnson’s Jrene he 
found uninteresting and poorly conceived, although well enough versi- 
fied. He describes Steele’s Conscious Lovers as an example par excellence 
of the comédie larmoyante, presaging his criticism of Kelly’s False 
Delicacy and Goldsmith’s Good Natur’d Man in Volume 1 (pp. 184- 
211).8* He wonders that the English have so neglected tragedy of late, 
and regrets that censorship prevents London’s developing an historical 
and satiric drama comparable to that of ancient Athens. To conclude, 
he cannot sufficiently admire Garrick, whose comedies he delights in and 
whose acting he considers unequalled. 

There are in Volume 1 brief notices, at least, of the following works 
not hitherto mentioned:*® F. Sheridan’s Conclusion of the memoirs of 
Miss Sidney Bidulph (Deyverdun, pp. 75-90); Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses (Gibbon,* pp. 92-93) ; Gay’s Beggars’ Opera (Deyver- 
dun, p. 165); and under “Beaux Arts” (Deyverdun, pp. 180 eé¢ seq.) 
paintings of Cotes, West, and Reynolds, among others. Being of the 


% Pp. 156 et seg. Cf. supra p. 1034-35. 

% This may refer merely to Mallet’s Life (London, 1740). 

87 P, 160. 88 Vide infra, p. 1046-47. 
§* Ninety-two books in all are reviewed or mentioned in Volume 1. 

% Cf. Hill, op. cit., pp. 177-179. 
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opinion that English artists have overworked their traditional subjects, 
Deyverdun suggests that they turn to their own literature (especially 
to Shakespeare, Richardson, and Fielding) for new inspiration; and while 
he has them in hand, he delivers them an exhortation for which the text 
might have been Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci—So much 
for Volume I. 

Becket and DeHondt had published the first volume of the Mémoires 

littéraires de la Grande Bretagne, and apparently that was enough for 
them. Probably it did not make its way, and small as was the number 
printed, the copies of Volume m (printed by Heydinger and sold by 
Elmsley) were still fewer.*' Upon even these the publishers lost money. 
The circulation of Volume 11 in England was a dozen copies, and on the 
continent not above fifty, as the following passage of a letter from 
Bugnion to Deyverdun shows: 
Here is another affair which concerns you personally and on which I require also 
a prompt and decided reply. Heydinger came to ask me for the payment of the 
printing of the Journal [the Mémoires litléraires]. I addressed him, in compliance 
with your instructions, to Elmsley,” who replied that he had no order to pay 
him, and that he was only charged to furnish the paper and sell the book. I 
myself spoke later to Elmsley, who, by the way, is a difficult subject to deal 
with. He replied the same thing to me, and produced the account of the paper 
supplied, which amounts to £9 3s. 9d., and a few shillings for advertisements,” 
from which must be deducted a dozen copies sold, which leaves about £8. If I 
am not mistaken, Veid’s account is £20, on which he admits having received 7 
guineas. He asked for twenty-five copies at 1s. 6d. for Germany, and I thought 
myself authorized to give them to him, since the lofty phrases of M. Suard™ 
produce nothing. Here, then, are £18 to pay, and these people will become press- 
sing. What shall I do?® 


There is a further hint of difficulties in Gibbon’s remarks on Volume 11 
in his personal Memoirs: 


I will presume to say, that their merit was superior to their reputation; but it 
is not less true, that they were productive of more reputation than emolument. 


% Vide the bibliographical note on p. 1048-49. 

* Elmsley refused to concern himself with the Decline and Fall; but in spite of these 
crosses, he and Gibbon remained very good friends (Vide Read, op. cit., 1, 385 and 430). 

% T have not been able to find these advertisements in any of the contemporary peri- 
odicals at my disposal: The Public Advertiser; St. James’s Chronicle; or, British Evening- 
Post; The London Chronicle; The Critical Review; or, Annals of Literature; The Gertleman’s 
Magazine; The Monthly Review; The London Magazine; Lloyd’s Evening Post and British 
Chronicle; The London Daily Post and General Advertiser. 

“ Co-editor of the Journal étranger, student and translator of contemporary English 
literature, and a professed admirer of Gibbon. Vide supra p. 1034; and the Biographie 
universelle (Paris, 1826), xLiv, 126-134. 

* Read, op. cit., u, 381.—The letter is dated 22 September, 1769. 
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They introduced my friend to the protection, and myself to the acquaintance, of 
the Earl of Chesterfield whose age and infirmities secluded him from the world, 
and of Mr. David Hume, who was under-secretary to the office in which Deyver- 
dun was more humbly employed.” The former accepted a dedication (April 12, 
1769),*” and reserved the author for the future education of his successor: the 
latter enriched the Journal with a reply to Mr. Walpole’s Historical Doubts . . .%° 


Indeed, Walpole’s Historic Doubts on the life and reign of King Richard 
the Third’ have the honor of being the subject of the first review in the 
Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne pour l’an 1768. The reviewer 
is Gibbon, and the article is included among his Miscellaneous Works.'" 
Walpole’s interests in literary history, in the history of English painters 
and engravers, and in his private press at Strawberry Hill are men- 
tioned by way of introducing the author of the Historic Doubts to the 
reader, and much of his preface is translated as showing his reasons for 
disbelieving the accepted idea of Richard III. Gibbon is unmoved by 
Walpole’s learned efforts; he says: “les argumens de M. Walpole nous 
avaient ébloui sans nous convaincre. Les réflexions suivantes nous a 
ramené au sentiment général; elles sont de M. Hume, qui nous les a 
communiquées avec la permission d’en enrichir nos Mémoires.’’! Hume 
defends the reliability of More’s testimony and Bacon’s against the dis- 
paragements of Walpole, and adduces sixteen specific objections to his 
new conception of Richard. 

All this nettled Walpole exceedingly. He wrote in May, 1769: 


Mr. David Hume had introduced me to one Diverdun [sic], a Swiss in the Secre- 
tary’s office. This man wrote Mémoires Littéraires de la Grande Bretagne: and 
Mr. Hume desired I would give him a copy of Lord Herbert’s Life, that he might 
insert an extract in his journal.’ I did. In April this Diverdun went to travel 
with a young English gentleman,™ and a few days afterwards a Swiss clergy- 


% Vide p. 1029, N. 15. *? Mémoires littéraires dela Grande Bretagne pour l’an 1768, pp. i-ii. 
% Vide p. 1030-31, N. 33. 99 Hill, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 

100 Historic Doubts on the life and reign of King Richard the Third, by Mr. Horace 
Walpole, London, 1768.—Vide The London Chronicle for 22-24 December (p. 607, col. 3) 
and 24-26 December (p. 611, col. 2), 1767, and The Public Advertiser for 1 February, 1768 
(p. 1, col. 4) for notices of publication. 101 Sheffield, op. cit., m1, 331-349. 

10 Sheffield, op. cit., m1, 341; Mémoires littéraires, 11, 25-26. 

108 The Life of Lord Herbert of Chirbury, written by himself; edited by Horace Walpole. 
Strawberry Hill, 1764.—Deyverdun’s review of the book begins on p. 58 of Volume m1. 
He also reviewed Herbert’s Dialogue between a tutor and his pupil (London, 1768),—notice 
of its publication appears in The Public Advertiser (28 April, 1768), p. 3, col. 3; De Veritate 
(Paris, 1621; London, 1645); De Religione gentilium, errorumque apud eos causis (Amstelae- 
dami, 1663); Expeditio [of the Duke of Buckingham] in Ream insulam, etc. (Londini 
1656); The Life and reigne of King Henry the eighth (London, 1649); and Occasional Verses, 
etc. (London, 1665). 14 Vide, p. 1028, Note 1. 
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man! delivered to me from him his Memoirs for the year 1768; he published but 
one before, for 1767. In this new journal I found a criticism on my Historic 
Doubts, with notes by Mr. Hume, to which the critic declared he gave the pref- 
erence. Mr. Hume had shown me the notes last year in manuscript, but this 
conduct appeared so paltry, added to Mr. Hume’s total silence, that I immedi- 
ately wrote an answer, not only to these notes, but to other things that had been 
written against my Doubts. However, as I treated Mr. Hume with the severity 
he deserved, I resolved not to print this answer, only to show it to him in manu- 
script, and to leave it behind as an appendix to, and confirmation of, my Historic 
Doubts )% 


No doubt this was a very wise decision: the world for some reason sided 
with Hume and Gibbon.” 

Deyverdun greatly admired the spirit of Sterne, to whose works he 
devotes his fourth article in Volume 1 (pp. 105 e¢ seg.). After he has 
translated, among others, the delightful incident in the Sentimental 
Journey of the encounter with the old officer in the Opera,'** he remarks: 


C’est ainsi que l’honnéte Sterne, dans cet endroit & dans plusieurs autres, rend 
a la politesse francois une justice simple qui fait honneur a son cceur. II ne sup- 
pose point que l’ennui, ou la curiosité, ou un vil intérét, &c. étoient les motifs 
des avances de l’Officier; suppositions trop souvent répétées qui affligent )’hu- 
manité & abaissent ceux qui les font. Ne vaudroit-il pas mieux uniter le peuple 
de l’Europe le plus sociable, que de chercher a diminuer le prix de sa sociabilité? 
(p. 116) 


The reviewer regrets the decline in interest indicated by the cool re- 
ception of the last volume of Tristram Shandy.'** He admires Uncle Toby 
greatly, is touched by his death, and considers Le Fevre a masterpiece 
of sentimental characterization. To be sure, he had not always been so 
favourable to Tristram Shandy: in Volume 1 he had observed that “‘les 
plaisans comparent |’Auteur 4 Cervantes, 4 Rabelais, ou avec encore 
plus de raison peut-étre, 4 Harlequin” (p. 223); but familiarity had bred 
admiration in him. 

He is no less enthusiastic over the Sermons,"° which, though they 


16 Presumably the Reverend Anthony Bugnion. Vide supra, p. 1037-41. 

1% From Walpole’s diary prefixed to The Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee (1904), 1, p. 1. 

107 Vide, e.g., a review of the Historic Doubts in the Critical Review, Series 1, xxv (1768), 
116 et seg. : 

108 4 Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By Mr. Yorick (London, 1768).—A 
notice of publication appears in The Public Advertiser (9 February 1768), p. 1, col. 4. 

109 The Life and opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. By the author of the first 
eight volumes. Volume the ninth. London, 1767.—A notice of publication appears in the 
London Chronicle (13-15 January), p. 51, col. 3, (29-31 January), and a review in the 
number for 3-5 February, p. 127. 

10 The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, 4 volumes, 12 mo. (London, 1766).—The Sermons ap- 
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were very well received, he feels were esteemed below their true worth. 
He warns the English that they try in vain to be great by imitation, and 
bids them profit by the example of Sterne’s originality—Sterne, “‘le 
Prédicateur aimable, le sage Moraliste, le tendre Ami des hommes” (p. 
127). 

The fifth article deals with Boswell’s Account of Corsica,™ a book 
concerning which every critic had much to say. It was designed to en- 
courage an incipient public interest in the struggles of the brave Corsi- 
cans, and to redound to the glory of three individuals (by no means all 
Corsicans): Dr. Samuel Johnson, General Pascal Paoli of the Corsicans, 
and James Boswell. To this end it was heralded for months in advance, 
the first notice appearing in The London Chronicle for 6-8 October, 
1767,"* and the date of publication being 12 February, 1768." Thus 
prepared, the public responded vigorously to the Account, which was 
extraordinarily popular for a presumably non-fictional work." But 
critics grumbled at this or that enthusiasm of Boswell; “we could have 
wished,” said one, ‘Mr. Boswell had been less profuse of his compliments 
to his friends; the public, perhaps, is not so well acquainted, as he is, 
with their merits, and their observations by no means deserve the 
encomiums he pays them.’’"* He also became the favorite of pamphlet- 
eers: Kenrick wrote one called An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq.; oc- 
casioned by his having transmitted the moral writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
to Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans, which spared no resource of 
style or comment to heap ridicule upon Boswell and his heroes. 

Deyverdun"™*® was among the opposition; he takes every opportunity 
in his review to amuse himself at Boswell’s expense. At the very dedica- 
tion he baulks: 

Il n’arrive gueres qu’on s’instruise par les Dédicaces; mais celle—ci 4 son utilité, 
elle avertit le Lecteur, elle le prévient qu’il ne doit pas s’attendre 4 des observa- 
tions froides et impartiales’”’ (p. 135). [Boswell is indebted to many historians 
and others;] ‘“Tous ces honnétes gens au nombre de quinze, si j’ai bien compté, 





peared in seven volumes between 1760 and 1769. Volumes 3-4 were published by Becket 
and DeHondt in 1766. 

1 An Account of Corsica, the journal of a tour to that island; and memoirs of Pascal 
Paoli. By James Boswell, Esq. Glasgow, 1768. 

2 P, 323, col. 3. Boswell took the pains to compose it himself (Vide F. A. Pottle’s The 
Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq., p. 61). 

"8 The first of the notices beginning “This day is Published” in The Public Advertiser 
is of this date (p. 3, col. 4). 4 Cf. F. A. Pottle, op. cit., pp. 60 et seg. 

18 The Critical Review, Series 1, xxv (1767), p. 181. 

u6 A presumption that Deyverdun is the reviewer based upon the subject of the review 
and the style of treatment is enforced by the reviewer’s stout insistence, against Boswell’s 
opinion, that the Swiss did stand alone for liberty (p. 137). 
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sont nommés dans sa Préface, & chacun d’eux, ou peu s’en faut, a son petit com- 
pliment 4 part, M. B. n’a oublié que le Correcteur de ses feuilles. Quant 4 
Villustre Mr. Johnson, on le cite 4 propos d’ortographie. Mais nous aurons occa- 
sion d’en parler encore dans la suite. Mr. B. finit sa Préface par quelques réflec- 
tions sur la gloire Litteraire, & sur /’ardente ambition qu’il a pour elle (pp. 
136-137). 


Boswell’s first chapter is devoted to the “Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, 
and Productions, of CORSICA;’"? and Deyverdun remarks: 


On a déja d’ailleurs de bonnes Déscriptions de la Corse. Celles de Mr. B. sont 
enrichies de cette espece d’érudition qui coute si peu, & qui rapport encore moins. 
On y trouve quantité de Vers grecs & latins, traduits en Anglois par les amis de 
M. B. qui l’ont en général assez mal servi (p. 139). 


The critic I have quoted above"* agrees with Deyverdun upon this last 
score. He says: 


We likewise wish that this writer, in a subsequent edition of his publication, 
would omit the poetical parts of it, because they reflect no great honour on the 
authors. 


Deyverdun makes mordant censures of Chapter 1 (‘A concise View 
of the REVOLUTIONS which CORSICA has undergone from the earliest 
times’’),"° and condemns Chapter ur (“The Present State of CORSICA, 
with respect to Government, Religion, Arms, Commerce, Learning, the 
Genius and Character of itis INHABITANTS’) with the remark that 
“cet Article n’est ni clair ni satisfaisant’”’ (p. 143). This brings him to 
The Journal of a tour to Corsica; and memoirs of Pascal Paoli.’ 


Voici le morceau brillant, & celui qui a fait la fortune de l’Ouvrage entier. Un cer- 
tain air de chevalerie a du intéresser les Dames en faveur de cette expédition. 
Le feu, la vivacité de la narration, ont amusé ceux qui ne cherchent que l’agré- 
ment, & a travers certain brouillard formé par l’enthousiasm, le Philosophe aura 
entrevu avec satisfaction les traits d’un Grand Homme dans Paoli, tous enfin, 
auront vu avec plaisir cette forte d’ingénuité qui nous intéresse en faveur de 
l’Ecrivain, ou qui nous fait rire 4 ses dépens (pp. 147-148). 


And shortly follows the laugh at his expense: 


Aprés Paoli, Mr. Johnson est l’homme que notre Auteur révére le plus, il ne 
manqua pas d’en parler au Général. Il regrette beaucoup qu’un Savant & un 
Philosophe, tel que Johnson, & un Législateur & Général, tel que Paoli, ne puis- 
sent pas avoir une entrevu. M. B. s’en consola un peu, en répétant quelques uns 
des dits rémarquables de M. J. Paoli fut enchanté. Dans |’une de ses sentences, 
la vérité est comparé a une vache. (pp. 157-158). 


U7 Boswell, op. cit., p. 11. us Cf. Note 115. 19 Boswell, op. cit., p. 55. 
120 Boswell, op. cit., p. 144. 121 Boswell, op. cit., p. 259. 
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Boswell gives Johnson’s remark as follows: it must be allowed not to be 
his most elegant: 

Of modern infidels and innovators, he said, “Sir, these men are all vain men, and 
will gratify themselves at any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food to 
their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk the bull” 
(p. 335 in Boswell). 


Deyverdun pronounces his final judgment upon An Account of Corsica— 
that it is better fitted to arouse curiosity about the island than to satisfy 
it (p. 163)—and turns to Kenrick’s pamphlet attacking Boswell.! He 
agrees with Kenrick. Others thought him too severe: 


Mr. Boswell is the last man in the world whom we should suspect of giving 
offence either by his conversation or writings . . . We think that, when connected 
with what goes before and followes, they [passages from the Jdler and “other 
supposed works of Dr. Johnson’’] do honour to the doctor as a man of virtue and 
genius.!% 


The eighth article deals with the year’s preéminent events in the 
theatre, two of which were Hugh Kelley’s False Delicacy’ and Gold- 
smith’s Good Natur’d Man.’* Deyverdun enjoys, on the whole, the sweet 
sentiment of False Delicacy, although he is moved to exclaim at a par- 
ticularly embarrassing situation between Winworth and Lady Betty, 
“Ceci n’est pas fausse délicatesse, c’est manque de délicatesse’”’ (p. 
188). In Deyverdun’s opinion, the scene in which Rivers confronts his 
unfilial daughter at the instant of her intended elopement (Act ry, sc. 
ii) made the play (p. 189). 

Goldsmith was a recognized rebel, as anyone would be who would de- 
clare that the comedy of his rivals was one with contemporary French 
comedy, which had ‘‘become so elevated and sentimental, that it has not 
only banished humour and Moliére from the stage, but it has banished 
all spectators too.”* Consequently Deyverdun treated him cautiously, 
but on the whole approvingly: he was one of the first to see how in- 
fluential Goldsmith’s precepts and example might prove. He took a 
hint from Goldsmith’s witticism, and decided that as a dramatist he 
owed much to Moliére: how else account for his innovations? “Nous 


12 Vide supra, p. 1044. 13 Critical Review, Series 1, xxv1 (1768), p. 232. 

1% False Delicacy: A comedy; as it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 
by His Majesty’s servants. By Hugh Kelley. London, 1768.—The play was first performed 
late in January, 1768. Cf. The Public Advertiser (23 January), p. 1, col. 1. 

1% The Good Natur’d Man: a comedy. As performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden. By Mr. Goldsmith. London, 1768.—The play was, like its rival, False Delicacy, 
first performed late in January, 1768. Cf. The Public Advertiser (29 January, 1768), p. 1, 
col. 1. 1% Goldsmith, of. cit., p. v. 
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nous plaignions dans notre premier volume du manque de Piéces de 
caractére, il semble vouloir remplir ce vuide.’’’ The sub-plot he con- 
demns as improbable, although he praises the minor characters Croaker 
and Lofty. He thought them original. 

Some of Deyverdun’s most acute criticism, I think, comes in a con- 
trast which he draws between these plays, a contrast which points to a 
divergence in taste only just becoming articulate at that time. He says: 
On a beaucoup écrit sur la Fausse Délicatesse & sur le Good natured Man. Les 
amis des deux Auteurs ont combattu vigoureusement; mais ils ont toujours 
répété la méme faute, celle de comparer deux Piéces, qui ne devoient point l’étre. 
La premiére est de ce comique sérieux, qui parle plus au coeur qu’a l’esprit, qui 
intéresse plus qu’il ne rejouit. L’autre est de ce comique, que (comme le dit 
plaisamment Mr. Goldsmith) les Francois ont chassé de leur Théatre avec 
Moliére, & les Spectateurs. Le Public paroit avoir prononcé en faveur de la 
Fausse Délicatesse; mais nous osons appeller d’une sentence que la mode a peut- 
étre bien plus dicté que le godt .. . il [Goldsmith] s’étoit proposé surtout, de 
présenter des caractéres saillans & comiques, il y a réussi, du moins Croaker & 
Lofty ont-ils bien fait rire ceux qui rient encore.—Le plus grand reproche qu’on 
puisse 4 la mode, c’est de nous priver de plaisirs dont elle ne nous dedomage 
point (pp. 209-211). 

Soon many agreed with Deyverdun, and the plays of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan found a reformed and receptive public. 

Of the forty-seven books at least briefly noticed in Volume 1 of the 
Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne, I have mentioned but a small 
fraction. There are some others of interest: Joseph Baretti’s indignant 
Account of the manners and customs of Italy; with observations on the 
mistakes of some travellers, etc. (London, 1768)** and Joseph Priestley’s 
History and present state of electricity, etc. (London, 1767)'*® are reviewed 
at some length. There appear also Foote’s comedy The Devil upon two 
sticks (London, 1768) ;° paintings of West, Cotes, Gainsborough, and 
others; John Wilkes’ History of England (Vol. 1, London, 1768) ;!** 
Alexander Dow’s History of Hindostan (first two volumes, London, 
1768); Admiral John Byron’s Narrative of ...the great distresses 
suffered by himself and his companions on the coast of Patagonia, etc. 
(London, 1768) ;* Blackstone’s Commentaries on the laws of England 
(Vol. m1, London, 1768) ;°5 and Deane Swift’s Letters, written by the late 
Johnathan Swift, etc. (Vols. 1v-v1, London, 1768); I have previously 
accounted for the authorship of the review of Priestley (supra, p. 1037). 
Gibbon probably dealt with Wilkes, Dow, and Blackstone; the others 
must have been Deyverdun’s charge. 


47 P. 196,—Cf. 1, 158-159. 188 Pp. 56 ef seg. 129 Pp, 168 et seg. 
18 Pp, 218-219. 1 Pp, 220-248, 1 P. 252. 
18 Pp. 253-255. 1M Pp, 259-260. 1% Pp, 263-264. 1% Pp, 285-286. 
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Certain omissions are somewhat to be wondered at; such, for example, 
as Hawkesworth’s edition of Swift’s Works (London, 1768), Guthrie’s 
General History of Scotland (appearing serially in 1767), Chambers’ 
Cyclopaedia (London, 1767), Farmer’s Essay on the learning of Shakes- 
peare (London, 1767), and Dr. Smollett’s Travels through France and Italy 
(London, 1767). I can recall only one reference of any sort to Smollett, 
which is odd, because it was toward the end of his life that popularity 
finally rewarded Smollett. 

On the whole, the Mémoires littéraires review contemporary English 
literature comprehensively and well. Deyverdun prints in the second 
volume (pp. 249-250) what purports to be a plaintive letter from a 
reader who does not like the reviewers’ “trenchant and epigrammatic 
judgments,” but I suspect the authenticity of this document because the 
reply is so witty. Certainly the Mémoires littéraires were not popular, 
but probably it was rather on account of severe competition in a re- 
stricted field than on account of any peculiarity of style. At all events, 
there is truth in Gibbon’s judgment that “their merit was superior to 
their reputation.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The following is a description of the copy of the Mémoires littéraires de la 
Grande Bretagne in the Yale University Library: It is two volumes in one, octavo, 
finely bound in calf by Riviére; it contains the bookplates of Henry Thomas 
Buckle (Nil temere tenta, nil timide) and of William Horatio Crawford, Lake- 
lands, Cork (Durum patentia frango). It was purchased of Birrell and Garnett 
in 1927. Of Volume 1 the title-page reads: Mémoires / littéraires / de la / Grande 
Bretagne, / Pour l’An 1767. / [Ornament] / A Londres, / Chez T. Becket & P. A. 
DeHondt, / dans le Strand. / m pcc txvit. The collation is: a*, A-O®, P4: 240 pp. 
Of Volume m1 the title-page reads: Mémoires / littéraires / de la Grande / Bre- 
tagne, / Pour l’An 1768. / [Ornament] / A Londres: / Chez C. Heydinger dans 
Grafton-Street, / Soho; / Et se vend / Chez P. Elmsley, vis-a-vis Southampton- / 
Street, dans le Strand. / m pcc Lxrx. The collation is: [],2 B-S*. The pagination 
is incorrect, the numbering being wrong by 16 from p. 224 onwards, Q'” being 
page 241 instead of page 225. Apparently the book was set up by two different 
compositors, the one composing signatures B to P inclusive, and the other being 
instructed to set up signatures Q to S inclusive. The second compositor was not, 
however, told that pagination began with signature B, and supposing naturally 
that it began with A, he reckoned that the first page of signature Q should be 
241. (I owe this explanation to Miss L. F. Norwood, who met exactly this prob- 
lem in her bibliography of Smollett). 

I have not been able to find the Mémoires littéraires de la Grande Bretagne in 
the Catalogue des livres imprimés de la Bibliotheque Nationale, (now appearing 
volume by volume), the Catalogus librorum impressorum bibliothecae Bodleianae 
(1843), the Catalogue of the printed books in the Library of the University of Edin- 
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burgh (1877), the Catalogue of the London Library (1903, supplements down to 
1928), the Alphabetical Finding List of the Princeton University Library (1921), 
the Catalogs of the Boston Public Library (1878), the Barton Collection there 
(1888), and the Library of the Boston Athenaeum (1878), the Catalogue of the 
Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore (1889, 1901), American Book Prices 
current, Annuaire des vents de livres (1918-28). I can find no record of them in the 
catalogue of the Library of Congress, and Harvard College Library inform me 
they do not possess them. The British Museum has the Mémoires littéraires for 
1767 only. 

In Book Prices current for 1902 (p. 457) is notice of a sale of books from the 
library of Mr. J. W. Ford, among which is a copy of the Mémoires littéraires for 
1767 and 1768 bound in one volume by Bedford in the manner of Roger Payne. 
On p. 25 of Elkin Mathews’ Catalogue No. 36 (A Catalogue of books selected from 
the library of the late Earl of Birkenhead, May, 1931) appears a note describing 
copies of the Mémoires littéraires for both years: “First Editions, contemporary 
red morocco, with elaborately gilt-tooled backs and sides, and green and black 
morocco title labels, 2 vols., 12mo. £30. This is the dedication copy. It has the 
book-plate of the fourth Earl of Chesterfield (the author of the letters) in both 
volumes: the second volume contains the dedication to ‘le Comte de Chester- 
field” which is signed by Deyverdun. . . . It would be difficult to overestimate 
the literary interest and importance of Gibbon’s views on Boswell, Sterne, and 
Horace Walpole.” I have been able to find trace of no other copies of the volume 
for 1768. No copy for either year is recorded in the Catalogue of the exhibition of 
the British Museum for the Gibbon commemoration in 1894 (pp. 36-52 of the 
Proceedings, London, 1895). 

VERNON P. HELMING 

Knox College, 

Galesburg, Illinois 
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LXIX 
VOLTAIRE, SINOPHILE 


T IS in the Letires Philosophiques that Voltaire speaks of China for 

the first time. In these pages the oriental empire is already “la nation 
la plus sage et la mieux policée de l’univers.’* By 1734 the cult of Chinese 
things had begun to exercise a decided influence on French art and 
thought. The movement had developed under two aspects: a material 
manifestation in the vogue of “‘chinoiseries’”’ or ‘‘magots de la Chine,” 
and an intellectual manifestation which took the form of a profound ad- 
miration for Chinese culture and, more particularly, for Confucian 
thought. The first of these two aspects had made itself felt from the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. Russian, Portuguese, and English 
merchants had brought to Europe a vast quantity of Chinese objets d’art 
which were greatly admired and extensively copied in the Western 
countries. Of the second aspect of the movement Leibnitz, in the seven- 
teenth century, was the undoubted progenitor. The German scholar, the 
most universal mind of his time (to quote the opinion of Voltaire), read 
the maxims of Confucius, newly translated, and his brilliant imagination 
was fired by the wealth contained in the literature of the Eastern people. 
He dreamed of a universal culture in which Orient and Occident should 
pool their resources to produce a new intellectual universe. As instru- 
ments for the creation of this new culture he looked first to the Society 
of Jesus and then to Peter the Great.? The former had already given 
ample reason for being chosen. Under the impulse of the literature pro- 
duced by the missionaries of the Society, and particularly that polemic 
element which dealt with the famous quarrel over the Chinese cere- 
monies, Europe had begun to acquire extensive knowledge of the great 
Oriental empire, a knowledge hitherto inaccessible. 

Of this country so enthusiastically described by the Jesuit missionaries 
Voltaire made himself the most devoted champion. His deep admira- 
tion for Chinese culture runs through all his works; even up to the last, 
when the cult showed signs of disappearing in France, he continued 
faithful to his idealistic conception of the country of Confucius. 

His attention was doubtless called to China during his college years. 
It was at the moment when the Rites controversy was engaging the 
attention of the whole of ecclesiastical Europe. A decade earlier the 
Sorbonne had turned upon the M émoires of Father Lecomte and sternly 
condemned their frank admiration for Chinese philosophy. It is scarcely 
possible that the Jesuit teachers of the young Arouet would fail to share 


1 Lettre x1. 2 Jean Baruzi, Leibnits et Vorganization religieuse de la Terre 
(Paris, 1907), Premiére partie. 
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in their Society’s interest in the Far East or to call the attention of their 
students to the great nation which their missionaries were endeavoring to 
bring to the Faith. One of them at any rate, Father René-Joseph de 
Tournemine, evinced a particular curiosity regarding Chinese culture. 
This priest, Voltaire’s professor of r/étorigue, had a keen mind and an 
erudition which, if not very deep, was at least extensive.* He was in- 
terested in Chinese science, and carried on a correspondence with Father 
Joachim Bouvet, one of the most learned of the Jesuit scholars at the 
court of Peking. The latter, in several letters written in 1725-29, tells of 
sending to Tournemine* a number of documents, treatises on Chinese 
algebra and allied subjects. It is not too much, therefore, to imagine 
that Voltaire, who retained to the end of his life his affection for his old 
teacher, was influenced by the Jesuit’s admiration for China. 

Later on he came in contact with men who were able to provide him 
with first-hand information about the country. During his stay in Eng- 
land he must have talked about it with his chief English friend Falkener, 
who was engaged in commerce with the Near East. In the Lettres chi- 
noises he speaks of a merchant who had spent twenty years in Canton.’ 
And there were doubtless many others. Among these acquaintances one 
of the most enlightening was Father Jean-Frangois Fouquet, who had 
spent twenty-two years in the Jesuit mission in China and had left the 
empire as a result of certain differences with the Visitor Laureati.6 He 
was probably the most radical of that little group who strove to prove a 
common origin for the ancient religion of the Hebrews and the primitive 
religion of China.’ Voltaire, as we shall see later, played seriously with 

3 Voltaire (Corr. Oeuvres, xt. 130, Moland ed.) quotes the following couplet which (he 
says) came from a Jesuit colleague: 

C’est notre pére Tournemine 
Qui croit tout ce qu’ll imagine. 

* H. Cordier, “Histoire écclésiastique de l’Extréme Orient,” Rev. de l’ Extréme Orient, vol. 
m1. It is noteworthy that both Bouvet and Tournemine were in correspondence with the 
sinophile Leibnitz. 

5 Oeuvres, xx1x, 474.—Here and elsewhere Voltaire shows a contempt for the average 
merchant’s knowledge of the customs of China. This, and his rejection of Anson’s testimony 
regarding China, is interesting evidence of his reliance on the Jesuit missionaries for his 
knowledge of Chinese customs. 

6 Oeuvres, x1, 180.—Voltaire mentions Fouquet a number of times in his works. 

7 On his return to Europe he was made titular bishop of Eleuthéropolis. In 1727 he 
published a book on the Chinese classics. One of his Jesuit colleagues scornfully refers to 
him as “maigrotiste” (Maigrot was the papal representative in China who incurred the 
hostility of the Jesuits in his efforts to solve the Rites problem.) Fouquet was evidently 
one of that small group of priests (including the missionary-scholar De Visdelou) who were 
not able to accept the official Jesuit position regarding the Rites. Fouquet’s views regarding 
Chinese religion had already been suggested by Lecomte in his Mémoires. They were de- 
veloped also by his colleagues Prémare, Bouvet, Bayard, etc. 
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this idea. His assertion of the ‘“‘noachide” source of Chinese religion may 
well have come from his conversations with Fouquet.® 

One may imagine that these personal contacts served to confirm the 
impression received from reading the Jesuit books. It is evident that 
Voltaire was well read in this literature. He knew the works of Trigault,’ 
of Semedo,’’ and of Kircher." He had read the translations of the Chinese 
classics prepared by the little group of missionaries under Father Intor- 
cetta at Hangchow in the previous century. He had studied more care- 
fully the three chief works on the subject in French: the Mémoires of 
Father Louis Lecomte," the Description de la Chine by Father J-B 
Duhalde™ (which furnished the inspiration for his Orphelin) and the 
voluminous Lettres édifiantes et curieuses.“ He cites several times pas- 
sages from the Tratados of the Dominican Navarrete the chief work 
of the anti-Jesuit literature on China, and he shows a knowledge of 
Anson’s Voyage'® and Lange’s description of the Russian embassy to 
Peking,'’ works which exercised an influence on the movement of sino- 
mania in the eighteenth century. 

It is impossible to understand the sinophilism of Voltaire without a 
knowledge of this literature. From the beginning the Jesuit works had 


8 Did Voltaire correspond with Father Dominique Parennin? This brilliant missionary- 
scholar was in touch with several men in Paris, notably Dortous de Mairan, secretary of 
the Académie des Sciences. He was one of the most learned of the Jesuit missionaries. 
Voltaire speaks of him on several occasions in such an eulogistic manner that one is 
tempted to believe that his knowledge of him came from personal relations, in spite of 
lack of evidence to that effect. 

® De christiana expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Societate Jesu; ex P. Matthaei Riccii 
ejusdem societatis, commentariis libri V.in quibus Regni Sinensis Mores, leges atque instituta 
et novae illius ecclesiae difficillima primordia accurate et summa fide describuntur. Auctore P. 
Nicolao Trigautio Belga ex eadem Societate, (Amsterdam, 1615). French tr. (Lille, 1617). 

10 Relagao de propagagao da fé no regno da China e outros adjacentes. (Madrid, 1640). 
French ed. (Paris, 1645). 

1 China Monumentis qua Sacris qua Profanis nec non variis naturae et artis spectaculis 
aliarumque rerum memorabilium argumentis illustrate. (Amsterdam, 1667.) 

2 Nouveaux Mémoires sur l’ Etat présent de la Chine par le R. P. Louis Lecomte de la Cie. 
de Jésus ... (Paris, 1696). 

18 Description Geégraphique, Historique, Chronologique Politique et Physique de l Empire 
de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise par le Pére J-B DuHalde, 4 vols, (Paris, 1735). 

“4 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites des mission étrangéres.—The edition cited here is 
Paris, J. G. Merigot, 26 vols. In this ed. vols xv1 to xxv1 deal with the China mission. 

% Tratados historicos, politicos, éthicos y religiosos de la M onarchiade China (Madrid,1676). 

18 A Voyage around the World in the years MDCCXL, I, II, III, IV, by George Anson 
Esq.... compiled ... by Richard Walter M.A. (London, 1744). 

17 Travels from Saint Petersburg in Russia to Diverse Parts of Asia, iy John Bell of 
Antermony. Vol. II, to which is added a translation of the Journal of M. de Lange, resident 
of Russia at the Court of Pekin in the years 1721 and 1722 (Glasgow, 1763). 
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given themselves over to an enthusiastic eulogy of the Middle Kingdom. 
Already in the work of the Augustinian Gonzales de Mendoza,'* the 
first important book on China since Marco Polo and Odoric, the empire 
is painted in rosy colors, and this note of praise runs through all the 
subsequent Jesuit works. A study of this literature convinces one that 
in the exuberance of his enthusiasm Voltaire adds very little to what the 
missionaries had already said. 

The oldest tradition of Sinology has to do with the antiquity of Chi- 
nese civilization. Voltaire was obsessed by this antiquity. The spectacle 
of a four-thousand-year-old empire parades continually through the 
pages of his writings. He looks upon the culture of China as a huge 
chapter in the history of world civilization. While admitting certain 
weaknesses in Chinese chronology’® he praises the antiquity of their 
Classics, their long history in the Arts, their protracted periods of com- 
parative peace, and, particularly, their five-(sic) thousand-year record 
in religion.*° His aim, as we shall see later, seems to have been to make 
of the Oriental nation a great and worthy rival of the Christianity of the 
Old and New Testaments.” 


The sinophilism of Voltaire has two focal points: government and 
religion, in both of which he found much to admire in the Chinese system. 
In government he was seeking a formula which would permit of the 
keeping of the monarchical form while eliminating the abuses to liberty 


which marred the system in France. The important element in such a 
system was, of course, the monarch. The books of the Jesuits are full of 
information concerning the emperors of China. The missionaries were 
living in the empire at a time when the Manchu dynasty was in the 
glorious days of its youth. Its monarchs were virile and capable. Under 
K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung the institution of absolute monarchy was at 
its best, and the foreign scholar-priests had an opportunity to admire its 
undoubted merits.” For some of these priests K’ang Hsi played the réle 


18 Historia de las cosas mas notables, ritos y costumbres del gran reyno de la China... 
hecho y ordenado por el R. P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gonzalez de Mendoga de la orden de S. 
Augustin ... en Roma, 1585. (French tr. 1589.) 19 Oeuvres, Xxv1, 390. 

2 Voltaire undoubtedly had a polemic motive in this eulogy of China’s antiquity. In 
emphasizing the essential accuracy of Chinese chronology, for example, he was able to 
belittle the chronology of the Bible and the early traditions of Judaism. 

*1 It was undoubtedly for the purpose of preserving intact this idea of the unparalleled 
antiquity of the Chinese race that Voltaire opposed so strenuously the Egyptian theory of 
Chinese origin which was causing much controversy among scholars during his lifetime. 
In his later years he was willing to give precedence to the civilization of India. 

™ See, for example, Duhalde, op. cit., (ed. 1736), 11, 10-25. Duhalde says: “Il est l’Ame 
qui donne le mouvement a un si grand corps et qui en maintient toutes les parties dans la 
plus parfaite subordination.” 
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of imperial pupil, and it was as much on account of his interest in western 
knowledge as for certain similarities of time and circumstance that they 
compared him with the Roi Soleil of France. His grandson, Ch’ien Lung, 
although he refused his support to the foreigners’ religion, was an ad- 
mirer of the arts and sciences of Europe and showed an almost childish 
interest in all kinds of mechanical things. In his great palace outside 
Peking the Jesuits had built at his command a European chAteau with 
rococo ornaments and fountains. 

The missionaries boasted of the industry of the monarch and the 
serious character of his imperial interests.** They praised his preoccupa- 
tion with the needs of his people, giving a multitude of picturesque de- 
tails: the Son of Heaven with his own imperial hands guiding the plough 
through the first furrow of the springtime; distributing rewards for 
agricultural merit; assuming personal responsibility for the periodic 
catastrophes of nature (floods, famine, and the like) ; testifying a venera- 
tion for chastity and old age; watching over the lives even of those ac- 
cused of crime. Some of these illustrations were taken from actual ob- 
servation. Many of them came from Chinese literature, which abounds 
in examples of imperial wisdom and rules for imperial virtue. Voltaire 
never tires of repeating these illuminating examples. It is clear he has a 
profound admiration for the Chinese emperors, particularly for Ch’ien 
Lung and his father Yung Cheng. Montesquieu also had fallen under the 
influence of this Jesuit panegyric. The author of the Esprit des Lois 
begins by making China an example of his absolute monarchy which is 
based on Fear, and ends by being converted to the idea of a beneficent 
tyranny the motif of which is Honor. Voltaire also insists on the benefi- 
cence of this absolutism. If there is a difference in their conceptions of 
the Chinese monarchy, it is that Voltaire is more impressed with its 
paternalistic aspects. He insists that China is a despotism in form only, 
that its constitution is “la seule qui soit toute fondée sur le pouvoir 
paternel.”* In this system the emperor is the father, the tribunals the 
brothers, and the people the children,—very erring children, it must be 
admitted, for the weakness of this conception lies in the ignoble réle 
which he attributes to the common people! Accepting the testimony of 
the Jesuits, he creates an emperor-philosopher. After the disaster of 
Silesia Voltaire must have felt the need of someone to take the place 
of his fallen idol, the “Salomon du Nord.” If this is so, he could have 
found no better example in Europe than that discovered at the other 
end of the world; for although Ch’ien Lung may have been inferior as a 

% Duhalde, op. cit. (ed. 1736), 11, 10-25. 


™* E. Carcassone “La Chine dans /’Esprit des Lois,” Revue d’Hist. Litt. de la France 
(Avril-Juin, 1924). ™* Oeuvres, xvii, 158. 
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poet to his erstwhile host of Potsdam, at any rate distance and time 
prevented the great liberal from discovering whether or not his idol had 
feet of clay. His praise of Ch’ien Lung arose from the fact that the Chi- 
nese monarch came to fill a definite need in his propaganda. It is pre- 
sumable also that he was somewhat swayed in his judgment of the 
Chinese monarch by that sententious element characteristic of Chinese 
officialdom which expresses itself in edicts full of sonorous phrases and 
irreproachable morals.* There is always something naive in Voltaire’s 
uncritical acceptance of the rhetoric of Chinese official documents. 

But in the Chinese system it was not the emperor that interested him 
the most. What made the most profound impression on the mind of the 
defender of Calas was the réle played by the Chinese administrative 
Boards, or Courts (éribunaux). The Jesuit writers, notably Father 
Contancin,* had praised these tribunals highly, from the Liu Pu or Six 
Boards of Peking (which formed the central governing body of the 
empire) to the viceroys and lesser functionaries in the provinces. These 
governing bodies consisted of scholars of the Confucian cult, for in this 
respect Confucianism was in close alliance with the government organiza- 
tion. Voltaire saw in them two great merits: on the one hand their cult 
of justice, on the other the absence of fanaticism or religious prejudice. 

His enthusiasm reaches its highest point as he praises these officials: 
“Depuis prés de cing mille ans... nous n’avons pas un seul exemple 
parmi les lettrés des saintes fourberies dont vous parlez,’’ says the 
mandarin to the Jesuit in the Entretiens chinois,” and again: ‘‘l’esprit 
humain ne peut certainement imaginer un gouvernement meilleur que 
celui ot tout se décide par de grands tribunaux.’** This extravagant 
praise is due to the fact that the officials performed a réle which seemed 
closest to Voltaire’s political ideals. Among all the uncertainties of his 
political theories it seems fairly clear that he favored an absolute mon- 
archy in which the monarch was guided by sage and incorruptible 
counsellors. Nothing is closer to this ideal than his conception of the 
reciprocal réle of emperor and official in the Chinese system. It is true 
that he does not always make distinctions between central and local 
government. Nor does he always realize the possibilities of corruption 
in the system. Yet, on the whole, he has grasped its essential character- 
istics—the combination of a monarch with almost unlimited powers and 
an official class chosen on a rational, that is on an intellectual, basis, and 


% Duhalde devotes several hundred pages (11, 455-804) to imperial edicts, official an- 
nouncements, etc., which furnish illuminating evidence of the sententious eloquence of 
Oriental official documents. 

% Lettres édif., xx, 371 ff. 

27 Oeuvres, Xxxvu1, 20.—See also xxvit, 64. 28 Oeuvres, x1tI, 162. 
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noteworthy for its freedom from political corruption as well as from 
religious bias. 

He is particularly impressed with the alliance of administrative and 
judical powers. Of all the ideas of Voltaire none are probably as clear as 
those on the administration of Justice. He looks forward always to a 
society in which the accused is safe from religious tyranny; where he is 
free to defend himself before the judge; where he is judged with justice 
and condemned (if he be guilty) to a punishment commensurate with 
his crime. All these conditions Voltaire thought he found in the Chinese 
system. Chief of them was that doctrine so dear to the philosophes, the 
intrinsic value of human life. Here in the country of Confucius, accord- 
ing to his Jesuit informants, almost ideal conditions were to be found. 
Father Contancin writes in 1735 to Etienne Souciet: “Vous seriez surpris, 
mon Pére, si vous étiez témoin de l’attention scrupuleuse qu’on apporte 
a la Chine quand il s’agit de condamner un homme 8 la mort.’”® And 
Voltaire exclaims: ‘‘Faut-il aller au bout de la terre . . . pour voir com- 
bien le sang des hommes doit étre ménagé.’° Voltaire becomes in- 
dignant at Montesquieu for his assertion that “‘c’est le baton qui gouv- 
erne la Chine” and he strives to show that Oriental justice, far from 
avenging itself on the criminal, punishes vice in a wise and moderate 
manner. It goes further, he claims. Not content with a negative attitude 
towards public morals it goes out of its way to reward virtue. The duti- 
ful child, the virtuous maiden, the faithful widow, the industrious farmer 
receive from the emperor the reward due to their merit.*! In this way the 
Chinese system shows its superiority to anything of the kind in the 
Western world. 

Voltaire praises the virtues of the English parliament. But he does not 
recommend its adoption in France, for the reason, perhaps, that it would 
take away from the monarch an essential part of his power. This problem 
seems to be solved in the Chinese system, where the monarch, while re- 
taining all the qualities of his absolutism, is aided and also checked by 
the most intelligent of his subjects. It is a system which combines the 
virtues of the absolute monarchy of France and the constitutional 
government of England. Herein, perhaps, lies the most potent reason 
for Voltaire’s admiration of the system. 

In the religious system of China, too, Voltaire found much to be ad- 
mired and copied. He found in China a tolerant deism, without dogma 
and without priesthood. In extravagant terms he boasts of the absence 
of superstition. From the beginning the Chinese have had “‘le culte simple 
du maitre du Ciel.’’* “‘Leur religion était sage, auguste, libre de toute 


°9 Lettres édif., XX, 378. 3° Oeuvres, xxv, 556. 
“t Oeuvres, Xxvm1, 28.; xxrx, 232. 2 Oeuvres, xx, 409. 
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superstition et de toute barbarie,’’ he asserts, ‘“‘jamais déshonorée par 
des impostures; jamais troublée par des querelles de sacerdoce de 
Empire; jamais chargée d’innovations absurdes.’’* 

This deism has for its center and interpreter the sage Confucius. On 
him Voltaire lavishes his most extravagant praise. The great Chinese 
teacher is the inspiration and center of all his sinophilism. On the wall of 
his library at Ferney, the picture of the Chinese philosopher faced him 
as he worked.* Voltaire shows that Confucius was neither an innovator 
nor a preacher of new doctrines; neither an inspired one nor a prophet. 
He was a sage who claimed neither divine source nor supernatural in- 
spiration; a magistrate who taught the ancient laws and who preferred 
to teach rather than to govern. Confucius was the preserver of Chinese 
religion in its primitive purity, and the golden age of China was to be 
found in the period when his laws were most closely followed. There is a 
curious inconsistency in this linking of Confucius with primitive Chinese 
monotheism, considering the Sage’s avowed scepticism in purely re- 
ligious matters. Furthermore, this idea of a golden age in the past is in 
contradiction to the eighteenth century idea of Progress. It is evident 
that Voltaire, in face of the facts, could not accept the doctrine of the 
infinite perfectibility of Man, as far as the Chinese were concerned. 

Confucius represented for Voltaire the philosopher who had found a 
substitute for revealed religion, the ideal Deist. That this cult was ex- 
tremely formless, as far as dogma is concerned, was a virtue rather than 
a defect, for its very formlessness produced tolerance. In the Entretiens 
chinois his mandarin replies to the question of a priest of the West as 
to whether he would not destroy the whole of China to save his soul with 
the affirmation that, to achieve such a result, he would not willingly 
destroy a single barn.* Voltaire considered tolerance the basis of the 
Chinese character. 

In his views of Confucius are to be found the soundest elements of 
Voltaire’s sinophilism. He had caught the spirit of the great sage’s teach- 
ings, the intelligent humanism which was at the base of his system. 

Voltaire accepted the theory of an essential monotheism in Chinese 
religion, but he had difficulty in fitting certain details into his system. 
The conception of the Future Life in Chinese thought is hard to under- 


33 Oeuvres, x1, 57.; xvut, 158. 
4 The picture bore the following legend: 
De la seule raison salutaire interpréte. 
Sans éblouir le monde, éclairant les esprits, 
Il ne parla qu’en sage, et jamais en prophéte; 
Cependant on le crut, et meme en son pays. 
*% Oeuvres, XXVt1, 26. 
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stand. Confucius had professed himself agnostic in the matter, and 
Voltaire was evidently troubled by it. He was disturbed by the Taoist 
doctrine of the re-absorption of Soul into matter as well as by the 
Buddhist doctrine of the metempsychosis.* 

At any rate he rejects the idea of eternal damnation for the wicked. 
“La doctrine de l’enfer était utile et le gouvernement des Chinois ne |’a 
jamais admise.’’*’ ‘“‘Un philosophe chinois doit avoir une répugnance 
physique, métaphysique et morale entre un Etre bon et des supplices 
infinies en durée et en douleurs,” he asserts. Furthermore, he points out 
that the absence of the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
proves the antiquity of Chinese religion, since there is a similar absence 
in the Pentateuch.** However, he neglects the theory, so important in 
the cult of Ancestors, that the dead can influence the lives of the living. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in Voltaire’s interpretation of the 
religion of China is his neglect of the Ancestor Worship which is at the 
base of the Chinese system. He speaks of it rarely and seems to find a 
difficulty in fitting it in with his other ideas on the subject. For the other 
beliefs and dogmas he has a facile explanation. He claims to see a kind 
of dualism in the Chinese system. The missionaries had already made 
this distinction by praising Confucianism while condemning all the rest. 
Voltaire repeats their scorn for “les prétres de Fo et de Lao Tze.”’ The 
presence of the latter in China is made possible, he says, by the per- 
mission of the government, who feel that the common people might have 
a religion different from that of the State, since ignorant and stupid 
minds demand a coarse spiritual food.*® He hastens to show, however, 
that from the beginning the priests have been kept in their place by 
wise laws and officials.*° All the doctrines and cults which he denies else- 
where are explained in this way. It is a clever and useful procedure. 
Voltaire makes of the dualism of the Jesuit missionaries a distinction 
between an aristocratic religion suitable to cultured minds and a popular 
religion for the ignorant and illiterate. 

But there is no doubt that the more important of the two is the deism 
of the Confucian scholars.“ Voltaire finds in this cult everything neces- 
sary for the creation of a religion to oppose the Christian church. 


% The Jesuit missionaries expended a great deal of effort in condemning this Buddhist 
doctrine and in pointing out the difference between it and the Christian conception of the 
future life. See, for example, the famous apologia of Christianity, T’ien chu shih i, written 
by Matteo Ricci. Lettres édif., xxv, Entretien v. 

37 Oeuvres, x1, 58. 38 Tbid. 39 Oeuvres, x1, 58. 49 Oeuvres, xxv, 34. 

‘tM. Fernand Farjenel has pointed out to what extent Voltaire misunderstood the 
Chinese religious system. He aptly remarks: “Le déisme spiritualiste de Voltaire leur est 
resté inconnu et ils sont demeurés dans un panthéon grandiose et intéressant sans doute 
mais qui ne ressemble en rien aux idées du patriarche de Ferney.”—‘Voltaire et les 
Chinois,” Revue hebdomadaire, (August 6, 1910). 
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Among a mass of contradictory evidence concerning the religious views 
of Voltaire, the following tenets of his faith seem generally acceptable. 
He believed in a Supreme Being, all-powerful, who had created man and 
given him a choice between good and evil. A knowledge of this Being is 
not the peculiar possession of any one people or of any one time. Hence 
there is no such thing as one true Faith (apart from the Universal). 
Dogma which is the peculiar possession of one sect is hostile to true 
religion, since it destroys the universal element in religion, sets up bar- 
riers and creates superstition, persecution, and ignorance. Rejecting 
supplicatory prayer as an insult to the power and intelligence of the 
Divine Being, he does not reject public worship, since it permits the one 
function of religion—the adoration of the Supreme Being. Apart from this 
the only real manifestation of the religious spirit is the practice of Virtue. 

The rejection of dogma forced Voltaire, as it had forced others, to an 
acceptance of religion in its primitive form, before it had bred corruptive 
doctrines. If he could find a religion of this kind, there was the true 
Faith. He thought he had found it in China. In the previous century 
Leibnitz had urged a return to the ancient Chinese traditions. Voltaire 
also wished to go back to the primitive religion of the country of Con- 
fucius. To strengthen his case, he allied himself in thought with those 
missionaries who found a common source for Chinese and Christian 
belief, and he accepts the theory of an “‘origine noachide” for Chinese 
religion. 

There is a fundamental inconsistency here. Voltaire treats with con- 
tempt the authority of the Bible. He speaks scornfully of Noah and the 
other patriarchs. Yet, in order to establish the respectability of Chinese 
religion, he attempts to identify it with the religion of the Pentateuch. 
Moreover, in several of his works he tries’ to show the decadence of 
Hebrew monotheism through the introduction of dogma and he appears 
to apply this theory to Chinese religion. But even while asserting the 
purity of the ancient cult of China in such a way as to contrast it with 
more modern forms, he does not definitely denounce the latter. Rather, 
he accepts Confucius as the Supreme interpreter of this cult. Nowhere, 
in the history of thought, can he find a more perfect expression of what 
constitutes for him religion.” Herein lies the most vital relation be- 
tween his sinophilism and his Deism. 

The aim of the English Deists had been to break down the spiritual 
monopoly of the Bible, to rationalize its arguments, and, finally, to 


Conyers Middleton, in his answer to Tindal writes, “. . . there never was a nation in 
the world, whose public Religion was formed upon the plan of Nature and instituted on 
the principles of meer Reason.’ In his copy of this work, Voltaire has written the following 
comment: “‘the relligion of Chinese government.”—N. L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English 
Deists, p. 171. 
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replace revealed religion by a more rational substitute. The movement 
went from circumspection to irreverence in its treatment of Biblical 
material as its later exponents turned the weapon of ridicule on the 
Scriptures. Voltaire copied the mischievous iconoclasm of this latter 
group. He adopted the tones of Annet and Tindal in his attack, but apart 
from the idea that morality is as old as Creation, he borrowed few ideas 
from them. Their conception of a Natural Religion was a pale and color- 
less thing; so for the constructive side of his argument, for something 
to take the place of the religion he was trying to destroy, Voltaire was 
forced to go elsewhere—and he turned to China. 

During the latter years of Voltaire’s life, there seems to have been a 
frequent association of the terms “‘China” and ‘‘deism” so that the one 
seems to become synonymous for the other in certain realms of thought. 
Archbishop Séderblom quotes from a work entitled Cas de conscience 
sur la commission établie pour réformer les corps reguliers, published in 
Paris in 1767, in which the influence of China in this respect is deplored. 
Evidently the Sorbonne who, in 1700, was violently condemning the 
Deistic implications of Lecomte’s Mémoires, was now taking the China 
cult in its stride towards Deism. In this movement Voltaire’s champion- 
ship of the religion of China must have been largely instrumental. 


* * * 


The sinomania of Voltaire furnishes us interesting light on his treat- 
ment of evidence in his polemic works. The most remarkable aspect of 
his cult of the country of Ch’ien Lung is his uncritical acceptance of 
practically all the Jesuit panegyric of the Empire. He does, indeed, see 
weaknesses in his general viewpoint, and to explain these weaknesses 
he sometimes has strange theories. In his praise of the Chinese system 
he was brought face to face with the fact of the lack of progress in sci- 
ences and arts, a phenomenon which has attracted the notice of Diderot 
and other philosophes. He maintains, however, that the Chinese de- 
veloped their sciences and arts to the point where these would furnish 
them the maximum human happiness and did not feel it necessary to go 
further.“ This ill accords with the theory, so dear to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the infinite perfectibility of Man. It sounds inconsistent with 
the doctrine of “le superflu, chose trés nécessaire’”’ of le Mondain and 
seems rather to ally itself with the Rousseauistic doctrine that the arts 
and sciences, as agents of human happiness, have their distinct limita- 
tions. This temporary alliance of the author of Le Mondain with the 
writer of the Premier Discours shows us to what extent Voltaire’s sino- 
mania led him astray. 


8 Séderblom: Das Werden des Gottesglaubens (Leipzig, 1916), cited by A. Reichwein: 
China und Europa (Berlin, 1923), p. 94. “ Oeuvres, x1, 173. 
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Furthermore, he attempts to excuse more glaring faults. He shows, 
for example, that polygamy was perhaps necessary in China on account 
of economic conditions, although circumstances in France did not justify 
it, and he points out the fact that it was permitted to the ancient Jews 
by Jehovah. He goes further and daringly uses the practice of infant 
exposure as an argument in favor of plurality of wives. When he can- 
not excuse a custom he points out that it can be found elsewhere. He 
condemns the exposure of children, but shows that similar conditions 
are to be found in Europe. London, he says, has had an institution for 
foundlings only a few years. Then follows the reflection: “Il faut bien 
des siécles pour que la société humaine se perfectionne.”’ 

It must be admitted that the sinophobe material in the books on China 
of the period is not very extensive. The anti-Jesuit literature was limited 
to Navarrete’s important book and a few lighter works, chiefly on the 
Rites controversy. Of the other first-hand books containing hostile 
criticism of the Middle Kingdom the chief are Anson’s Voyage and 
Lange’s account of the Russian mission to Peking. Voltaire had read 
Navarrete, from whom he had borrowed certain details concerning 
Chinese religion. He knew Anson’s work and, indeed, had devoted to it 
a chapter in his Précis du Siécle de Louis XV. Although he praises the 
account of the English admiral’s voyage, he rejects his evidence con- 
cerning the rascality of the Chinese officialdom by asserting that one 
cannot claim as true for the whole empire what takes place in a small 
corner of it, among a little group of officials. He passes over the rather 
damning testimony of the member of the Russian mission.“ He gets 
little from Navarrete’s work although it contains many illuminating 
details on Chinese institutions. 

Even in the Jesuit books, however, there are pages where the panegyric 
is halted by more realistic facts. China is not always a Utopia. Magal- 
haens condemns the shortcomings of officials and scholars in no un- 
certain terms.*? Lecomte criticizes severely their vices and their mediocre 
intelligence.** In the same volume of the Lettres édifiantes in which 
Contancin praises the Chinese administrative system so highly appears 
Parennin’s account of the Sourniama affair, the story of a christian 
family of Chinese nobles who were persecuted for their religion.*® The 


Oeuvres, Xx1X,231.—Leibnitz also had defended the Chinese system of plurality of wives. 

‘6 Lange says: “The great lords of China oppress the merchants to such a great degree 
and take their goods from them upon frivolous pretences without leaving them the least 
hope of obtaining any payment... If they go to the Mandarin of Justice they are even 
worse treated” (p. 228). It is possible that it was from these two works (Anson and Lange) 
that Montesquieu obtained the information which caused the famous remark “‘C’est le 
baton qui gouverne la Chine,” and not from Duhalde, as he says. ~ 

‘7 Nouvelle Relation de la Chine... par le R. P. Gabriel de Magaillans de la Cie de 
Jésus (Paris, 1680). 48 Mémoires, 1, 213. ‘9 Lettres édif., XX, passim. 
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story is full of examples of malversation of justice and of corruption of 
officials, but Voltaire passes over in silence this Chinese affaire Calas. 
In another volume of the Lettres the same priest speaks of these officials 
in terms of open condemnation. Of the Shou Pan (minor officials in 
Peking) he says: “‘Ce sont de vraies harpies qui ont cinq moyens d’em- 
brouiller une affaire pour s’enrichir aux dépens des malheureux.’’° 
Elsewhere in the Lettres we find facts which should furnish food for 
thought to those who consider Chinese government utopian. The 
Jesuits, who boast of the Emperor’s monopoly of the right of imposing 
the death penalty, tell also the story of Father Abormio. During a 
period of persecution this priest was seized and the local official strove 
to suffocate him by burning damp paper in his prison cell.*' The same 
letter relates other incidents in which the lives of Christians were sacri- 
ficed without pity. It is probable that these incidents were relatively 
rare under a capable and powerful monarch; but on the other hand, it is 
evident that officials, relying for their positions upon the favor of the 
emperor, devoted their energies to settling a case in such a manner as 
to satisfy Peking, rather than to administering justice in an impartial 
manner. Indeed, all the persecutions of missionaries and neophytes, 
accounts of which fill the Jesuit books, arise, not so much from the direct 
command of the emperor, but from the actions of brutal, ignorant, or 
vindictive local officials. In theory the Confucian philosophy which 
dominated the actions of the scholar-officials was a wise and salutary 
doctrine; in practice, it suffered at the hands of men who were the slaves 
of their own passions. Montesquieu with his “baton” was nearer to the 
truth than was the utopia-seeking Voltaire. 

For the emperors also the friend of the Salomon du Nord had his 
prejudices. He praises the religious tolerance of the Sons of Heaven, even 
the anti-Christian tolerance of Yung Cheng, but he ignores completely 
the fanaticism of the young Ming monarch Shun Chih, who under the 
impulse of a fatal passion for his favorite concubine gives himself up, to 
quote the words of the Jesuit Schaal, to the worst excesses of Buddhism.” 
It is evident that even with the emperors the force of religious mysticism 
is sometimes all-powerful. Voltaire also praises the absence of stories of 
miraculous origin in Chinese tradition.™ He not only overlooks several 
examples of these legends, but he contradicts himself when, in the 
Lettres chinoises, he satirizes the legend that the Manchu dynasty sprang 
from a virgin who conceived after eating a red fruit dropped from 
heaven. 


5° Lettres édif., xx, 286. 5 Lettres édif., xxi, 87-89. 

® Duhalde, op. cit., 1m, 107. 53 Oeuvres, x1, 55, 167. 

* Oeuvres, x, 413.; xxx, 455.—Here he is obviously attacking the Christian doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth. Granet, in his La Religion chinoise (Paris, 1922), pp. 84-101, cites 
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Obviously Voltaire was not ignorant of this contradictory evidence. 
He was forced, however, to ignore it—as he was constantly ignoring 
evidence in other fields—to preserve the unity of his conception of a 
Chinese utopia. This point of view harmonized with his general attitude 
towards the institutions of his age. It was made another instrument in 
his general polemic, his attack on /’inféme. More and more as he grew 
older his sinophilism became a weapon with which to attack the abuses 
of his time. 

This is seen most clearly in his references to the famous controversy 
over the Chinese Rites which perturbed and finally wrecked Catholic 
missions in the Empire. Voltaire accepts the Jesuit position that the 
Rites to Confucius and the ancestors are civil or political and not re- 
ligious, but he never ceases to satirize the quarrel which for more than 
a century was “mieux connue en Europe que les guerres de Troie.’’® He 
comes back again and again to the spectacle of a militant and destructive 
Christianity at grips with the institutions of a tolerant and philosophic 
civilization—institutions so warmly praised by the emissaries of that 
very religion which was disturbing the Empire. The situation seemed to 
him purposely made for the text of his eternal sermon on the evils of 
organized religion. The last chapter of his Siécle de Louis XIV, appar- 
ently so irrelevant, becomes highly significant in comparison with those 
preceding it which contain a description of the limitations of Christian 
cults in Europe. Here Voltaire uses the Quarrel to illustrate the danger 
which threatens Europe from these ecclesiastical and doctrinal differences. 
A score of places can be found elsewhere in his works where he uses the 
Quarrel to press his plea for tolerance. Voltaire, the master ironist, could 
not fail to see the fundamental irony of a situation which made the 
Quarrel one of the weapons of destruction of the very Society which was 
the great instrument of Sinophilism. 

The same polemic motive can be detected in his extreme praise of the 
emperor Yung Cheng. For Voltaire this monarch is ‘“‘un des plus sages 
et des plus généreux princes qui aient existé,”’™ “‘le plus sage et le plus 
magnanime peut-¢tre qu’ait eu la Chine.”*” And why? Because he strove 
to recompense virtue? Because he recognized agricultural merit? Be- 
cause he paid tribute to old age? No. Other emperors, his predecessors, 
had done the same. Neither is it because Yung Cheng was as illustrious 
as his august father K’ang Hsi or his famous son Ch’ien Lung. It is be- 
cause he, Yung Cheng, drove out the Christian propagandists from his 
Empire. The pope of liberalism in Europe repeats ad nauseam the words 





some interesting examples of these legends. Farjenel (0p. cit., p. 121) points out that even 
the cult of Confucius is not free from them, since Chinese schoolboys are told of certain 
miraculous events which accompanied the birth of the Sage. 

5 Oeuvres, XXIX, 471. % OQcuvres, xiII, 168. 57 Oeuvres, xxv, 35. 
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of the monarch to the Jesuit missionaries: “‘Que diriez vous si j’envoyais 
une troupe de bonzes et de lamas dans votre pays? Comment les re- 
cevriez-vous? Si vous avez su tromper mon pére, n’espérez pas me trom- 
per de méme.’** These words become for Voltaire the words of a wise 
monarch who is striving to protect his empire from the evils of fanati- 
cism; and Yung Cheng, by a curious twist of logic, becomes the apostle 
of Tolerance. 

But if Voltaire uses the misfortunes of the Jesuits to attack their cause 
he does not hesitate to ally himself with their theories when it suits 
him. The missionaries generally had shown a contempt for Buddhism, 
and Voltaire uses their arguments and information on this subject to 
attack l’inféme. The doctrines of Buddhism, although it had remained 
more or less a foreign cult in China, had in many ways become so mixed 
with Confucian and Taoist practices that for centuries the san chiao 
(Three Teachings) had represented a corps, a unified body of religious, 
ethical, and moral doctrines sufficient to satisfy the spiritual needs of all 
classes of Chinese society on all occasions. However, under the influence 
of the Confucianist scholars, who remained hostile to the mystic doc- 
trines of the Buddha and Laotze, the Jesuit missionaries had formed 
the conception of one single Chinese religion, rationalist and untranscen- 
dentalist. Outside the cult of Confucius and its religious and ethical 
implications, there was nothing but superstition.®® Voltaire uses this 
distinction, as we have seen, to make of Confucianism the religion of 
Reason, the Natural Religion. The other two cults represent Revealed 
Religion, the basis of which is superstition, priestly tyranny, and ignor- 
ance. It is evident that when Voltaire speaks of Buddhism he is aiming 
at Christianity, with which it has striking points of similarity. One great 
revealed religion is attacked through its greatest competitor. In dis- 
closing the ignorance, rapacity, and tyranny of the priests of Fo Voltaire 
is merely using methods which were initiated long before, made famous 
by Pierre Bayle and effective by Fontenelle (in his Histoire desOracles) and 
others; theindirect attack, by methodsof analogy, on the Christian religion. 

* * * 


The movement of sinomania in France declined gradually after the 
middle of the century, but Voltaire remained to the end the great friend 
of the country of Confucius. Because he saw in China the country where 
his most cherished ideas on government and religion found their most 
perfect expression he never became disillusioned. Grimm tells us that 
Bertin, the sinophile Contréleur des Finances of Louis XV, talking one 
day with the king, asserted that the best remedy for the evils of the 


58 Oeuvres, xxvi1, 25.—See also xim, 168., xv, 82., xvi, 152., xxv, 35., xxrx, 473. 

59 Duhalde represents this point of view when he says (111, 2) of Buddhism: “(Le Bud- 
dhisme) n’est qu’un amas de fables et de superstitions venues des Indes ala Chine et entre- 
tenues par les Bonzes qui trompent les peuples sous les apparences d’une fausse piété.” 
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kingdom was to be inoculated with a little of the Chinese genius (esprit) .5° 
This also was the opinion of Voltaire. For this reason he remained the 
champion of Chinese thought. 

Voltaire took the picture of China which the Jesuit missionaries had 
painted and, ignoring almost completely the evidence from other sources, 
built up a legend of his own. The center of this utopian ideal was Con- 
fucius; the spirit which pervaded it was the spirit of Tolerance. Into this 
legend he fitted his details as well as he could. With that weakness char- 
acteristic of his time, which often failed to see the complexity underlying 
human phenomena, he simplified the rdle of emperor, scholar, judge, and 
official to harmonize with his conception of a beneficent absolutism 
ruled over by a philosopher-monarch. To do this, he was forced to over- 
look a large number of facts. 

Furthermore, his point of view seems, at times, to place him in op- 
position to ideas which were being given enthusiastic reception by some 
of his contemporaries. As a sinophile he seems to reject the doctrine of 
the infinite perfectibility of Man, the superiority of Science over Tra- 
dition, the preéminence of the Modern over the Ancient in literature 
and the Arts. This opposition was only apparent, it is true, but it shows 
to what extent his sinophile arguments, if carried to their logical con- 
clusion, would have placed him in a peculiar dilemma. In the creation of 
his Chinese utopia, as in other lines of polemic activity, he was often 
forced to throw logic to the winds. 

The weakness of his arguments regarding China lies not so much in 
his distortion of.facts (although at times he is guilty of this) as in a 
failure to see the difference between an idealistic system, and its practi- 
cal operation by human agents. The social ideals of a great people and 
their application to the life of that people cannot be reduced to a simple 
formula. In assuming that the beneficent philosophy of Confucius would 
produce ideal conditions in government and morals he was making the 
same kind of mistake as when he insisted that the mysticism of Christi- 
anity necessarily bred corruption and ignorance. Both of these mistakes 
sprar g from the same source: a dissatisfaction with the social conditions 
of his time and a desire to ameliorate those conditions. Herein lies the 
relation of his sinophilism to the main body of his thought. 

The sinophilism of Voltaire had its roots in the movement of ex- 
pansionism which, in the eighteenth century, strove to push forward the 
intellectual horizons of France, by examining and often accepting the 
ideas of other times and other lands. In its enthusiasms, its uncritical 
acceptance of second-hand information, and in its broad generalizations 
it is a striking example of the intellectual exoticism of the age. 


oe ‘ : ARNOLD H. RowBoTHAM 
University of California 


© Correspondance littératre, x11, 493. 











LXX 


THE EPITRE A URANIE 


INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH the Epitre d Uranie is the first work of Voltaire with 
which the student becomes familiar, it is still one about which 
very little is known. In 1924, Professor Lanson wrote: 
On voudrait savoir ce qu’était cette fameuse épitre 4 Julie “marquée au coin de 
l’impiété la plus noire,” qui fit frémir en 1722 le dévot Rousseau. Faut-il, comme 
on fait d’ordinaire, l’identifier avec /’Eptire d Uranie qui courut dix ans plus tard 
et fut imprimée en 1738? 


Professor Lanson suggested only three of the seven unsolved problems 
to which the Eptire @ Uranie gives rise. (1) We should like to know 
whether the date of composition of the poem is 1722 or 1731. (2) We 
should like to have more definite information about its circulation. Did 
it circulate immediately, in printed form or in manuscript? (3) The date 
of its first publication has often been a subject of dispute. Was it 1732 
or 1738? (4) The successive titles of the poem offer much upon which to 
speculate. Was its original title Eptire @ Julie? Why was it changed later 
to Eptire @ Uranie, and subsequently to Le Pour et le contre? And what 
significance is there in each of the three titles? (5) What revisions were 
made in the three redactions of the poem? Particularly, between the 
Epitre a Julie and the Eptire @ Uranie, did it become more deistic or was 
it less ““marquée au coin de l’impiété la plus noire?’’ Moreover, what was 
the date and the nature of the final revision? (6) What was the source or 
sources of the ideas contained in the Eptire d Uranie? Could they have 
been French if it were composed in 1722? (7) Can the original manu- 
script be identified with a manuscript which now exists at Leningrad 
and which Léouzun le Duc claimed to be the original? In short, we are 
not at all certain when the poem was written, under what circumstances 
it was composed, how it was circulated, when it was published, what its 
title is, in what respect it was revised, and what were the sources of its 
ideas. We have not even been certain that the poem upon which in the 
past we have discoursed at such length is the Eptire d Julie, the Epitre 
a Uranie, or Le Pour et le contre. 

Satisfactory answers to these questions would be of much value. The 
Epttire 4 Uranie is the first important document of Voltairean deism 
which we possess. It is consequently of considerable moment whether 
this document was written in 1722 before the visit to England or in 1731 
after the visit to England. It is no less important to know what modifica- 
tions were made both in the title and in the content of the poem and 
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whether the sources of the ideas contained therein are French or English. 
To be sure, even if it were written in 1722, even if it were not radically 
modified in 1731, or in 1775, the undeniable English influence which, 
quite recently, has been traced with admirable acumen by Professor 
Torrey would not be diminished. But if it could be shown that the poem 
was written in 1722, and that whatever modifications were made after 
the English visit tended to lessen its impiety, the French traditional 
influence would assume a greater importance in the philosopher’s works. 
And this traditional influence, though it has been the object of much 
valuable research, has never been sufficiently studied. If there existed, 
for instance, before 1725, French deistic treatises known to Voltaire 
which contained treatment of the subject of deism similar to that of 
this poem, it is but fair to assume that they, too, may have their im- 
portance in moulding his ideas. 

Unfortunately, categoric answers with documents in hand can not be 
given to all the questions which we have raised or they would have been 
given long ago. It is only by carefully weighing material, and by making 
deductions of a logical order that we can hope to approach the solution. 
Even then, it is somewhat dangerous to assert too dogmatically that the 
solution proposed is necessarily the only one. It would be more fitting to 
express modestly the desire that the accumulation of all available docu- 
ments and a careful weighing and arrangement of them will serve either 
to confirm what we already assume to know about the Fpitre, or at least 
to reopen the discussion of a poem which we have been inclined to regard 
in recent years as an unsolvable mystery. 


DATE 


On October 2, 1722, Voltaire wrote! to his friend Thiériot from La 
Haye: “. .. Je viens d’achever un ouvrage d’un autre genre, que je vous 
montrerai 4 mon retour, et dont je ne peux vous rien dire 4 présent. Les 
cafés ne verront pas celui-la, sur ma parole.” Six days later, on October 
8, 1782, Voltaire urged his friend:? “. .. Ne dites de mes vers 4 personne.” 
It has been assumed in the Moland edition that these two cryptic re- 
marks referred to the Epttre @ Uranie. At any rate, Thiériot apparently 
carried out Voltaire’s injunctions literally. So far as is known, the 
coffee-houses did not then obtain possession of the mysterious ‘“‘ouvrage 
d’un autre genre,”’ and Thiériot did not mention the verses to anyone. 
In fact, it is highly probable that the shiftless law clerk, who took con- 
siderably more interest in deistic treatises than modern criticism has been 
willing to admit, did not even see the verses upon Voltaire’s return to 
Paris. It is quite certain that he did not possess a copy of them. For ina 
letter to Thiériot, on June 30, 1731, Voltaire wrote? 


1 Moland, xxxu1, 73. * Moland, xxx, 75. * [bid., 215, 
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J’ai revu aussi toutes ces petites piéces fugitives 4 qui vous faites plus d ’>honneur 
qu’elles ne méritent, je les ai corrigées avec soin, je compte, quand je serai 
Paris, troquer avec vous de portefeuille; je vous donnerai les piéces qui vous 
manquent, et vous me rendrez celles que je n’ai pas. Comptez que vous gagnerez 
au change: car vous n’avez pas l’Uranie; et puisque vous étes un homme discret, 
vous l’aurez: “Quia super pauca fuisti fidelis, super multa te constituam.” 


Apparently Voltaire did not exercise the same discretion as Thiériot. 
If one may give credence to a letter written by Jean Baptiste Rousseau,* 
on May 22, 1736, this very same Epitre had been shown to the exiled 
poet at the time of Voltaire’s visit to Brussels and the Hague in company 
with Mme de Rupelmonde. Not only was it shown to Rousseau, but to 
other persons, among them “‘une dame de la premiére considération en 
France (Mme de Rupelmonde?)” and “‘un prince dont . . . le témoignage 
n’est pas moins respectable que sa naissance et ses grandes qualités 
(The Duc D’Aremberg?).”’ At least one other individual saw the poem 
in 1722, for the person who published the letter of Jean Baptiste Rous- 
seau in the Bibliothéque Frangaise' added by way of introduction: 


Vous verrez dans cette lettre l’histoire de la fameuse Epitre a Uranie; je puis 
la confirmer: la méme chose m’étant arrivée, 4 la Haye, ot Voltaire me l’a lue 
aussi, lors de son voyage avec Mme de Rupelmonde; je lui en dis mon sentiment 
encore un peu plus vivement que Mr. Rousseau; il me demanda le secret que je 
lui ai gardé inviolablement, jusqu’a ce que j’ai scu qu’il l’avait mise en justice 
sur le compte du cher et aimable Abbé de Chaulieu, qui, étant mort, ne pouvait 
repousser la calomnie, et 4 la mémoire duquel j’ai cru devoir le témoignage que 
je lui ai rendu dans cette occasion. 


It is even possible that the poem was known to others in the years fol- 
lowing 1722, for in a letter written from Lyons, February 28, 1724, 
Villeroy® remarked to Danchet: 


Le public n’est pas prévenu en faveur de M. Voltaire, l’esprit ne corrige pas les 
vices du coeur, si vous pouvez me trouver le poéme de Voltaire, vous me ferez 
plaisir de me l’envoyer... 


These six references constitute all the known documentary material 
which could possibly refer to the Epiire d@ Uranie from 1722 to 1730. Of 
the six references, three, which were actually made during the period 
1722-30, can refer to the Eptire d Uranie, but taken by themselves they 


* Rousseau, Oeuvres, (Paris, 1820), v, pp. 208-212. 

5 Bibliothéque francaise, xxii, lére partie, Art. rx et x (Amsterdam, chez H. de Sauzet, 
1736). See Collection compléte des euvres de M. de Voltaire, nouvelle édition, tome x11, 
pp. 76-77 (Amsterdam, 1764). 

6 Recueil de lettres inédites 4d Danchet, p. 17. The poem referred to could be La Ligue, or 
any other poem which was being passed from hand to hand in 1724. It is, of course, not 
impossible that it was the Eptire d Uranie. 
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may just as readily refer to the Ode Athée about which we know ab- 
solutely nothing. Of the other three references, all of which postdate the 
period 1722-30, one of them, the letter to Thiériot, only states that a 
poem called the Uranie, written before June 30, 1731, has been revised 
and corrected ‘‘avec soin.” The letter of J. B. Rousseau of May 22, 
1736, however, is far more important, since it is upon the strength of that 
letter that the date 1722 can be assigned with any certainty to the Epitre 
a Uranie. The confirmatory open letter to the Bibliothéque francaise only 
serves to strengthen the evidence of Rousseau,’ whose letter is as follows: 


A Enghien, le 22 mai, 1736. 


... tout allait encore assez bien entre nous, lorsqu’un jour m’ayant invité a le 
mener a une promenade hors de la ville, ‘1 s’avisa de me réciter une piéce en vers 
de sa facon, portant le titre d’Epitre a Julie, si remplie d’horreurs contre ce que 
nous avons de plus saint dans la religion, et contre la personne méme de Jésus- 
Christ, qui y était qualifié d’une épithéte dont je ne puis me souvenir sans 
frémir; enfin si marqué au coin de l’impiété la plus noire, que je croirais manquer 
a la religion et au public méme, si je m’étendais davantage sur un ouvrage si 
afreux, que j’interrompis enfin en prenant tout a fait mon sérieux, et lui disant, 
que je ne comprenais pas comment il pouvait s’adresser 4 moi pour une confidence 
si détestable . . . Il se tut alors, et me pria seulement de ne point parler de cette 
piéce: je le lui promis, et je lui tins parole. Mais d’autres personnes, avec qui 
vraisemblablement il n’avait pas pris la méme précaution, m’en parlérent dans 
la suite, et entre autres une dame de la premiére considération en France, et 
un prince dont il devinera aisément le nom, et dont le témoignage n’est pas moins 
respectable que sa naissance et ses grandes qualités. Je dirai plus bas a quelle oc- 
casion il a changé le titre et mitigé les expressions de cette infame poésie, qui, 
en l’état ou il l’a mise, ne laisse pas de faire encore horreur aux libertins mémes. 

.. . Mais l’avis charitable que je lui avais donné dans mon billet le fit, 4 son 
retour en France songer a ses affaires, et ce fut apparemment ce qui l’engagea 
a changer le titre de son Eptire d Julie en celui d’Epitre d Uranie et d’en convertir 
les blasphémes en ceux qu’il y a substitués, ou il se contente d’avouer qu’il n’est 
pas chrétien, et de soutenir qu’il est ridicule de ]’¢tre: ce qui n’en parut pas pour 
cela moins digne des attentions de la police, oi il fut cité, et oi il se tira d’affaire 
en disant que cet ouvrage n’était pas de lui, mais du feu abbé de Chaulieu. Si ce 
fait est vrai, comme une personne digne de foi m’en assure, on peut voir sur qui 
doivent retomber ses lieux communs sur la calomnie. 


This letter of J. B. Rousseau has been subjected to much criticism, the 
most recent of which is Professor Terracher’s ‘“‘Note sur le Pour et le 
contre de Voltaire’ published in Modern Language Notes.* Professor 


7 Unless, of course, the confirmatory letter was manufactured by Rosseau, who is quite 
capable of such a trick. The editors of the Collection compléte of 1764 who published the 
letter, do not seem, however, to be sufficiently naive to be deceived by such a trick. 

8 MLN., 1912 (Feb.), Vol. xxvm, No. 2, p. 52-54. 
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Terracher discounts the importance of the Rousseau letter for five 
reasons: (1) Rousseau’s letter of May 22, 1736, is in contradiction with 
a Rousseau letter of September 20, 1722, in which he expresses the 
pleasure he has had in spending eleven entire days with Voltaire and 
in discussing La Ligue; (2) the letter of May 22, 1736, appeared in the 
midst of a Rousseau-Voltaire quarrel and served Rousseau as a weapon 
with which to attack Voltaire; (3) nowhere else is mention made of 
an Epitre 4 Julie; (4) the Epttre d Uranie expresses ideas with a serious- 
ness which is absent from all of Voltaire’s work before his trip to En- 
gland; (5) the Epitre @ Uranie contains expressions of ideas which can 
be found for the first time in Voltaire’s works only in the 1730 edition of 
La Henriade. Professor Terracher draws from his observations the con- 
clusion that Rousseau distorted in 1736 the truth of 1722 and attributed 
to Voltaire an “impiété précoce,”’ by inventing an Eptire a Julie which 
never existed. 

Nevertheless, many small points unite to bespeak the truth of J. B. 
Rousseau’s letter of May 22, 1736. The evident enthusiasm with which 
Voltaire writes to Thiériot on October 2, 1722, concerning the “‘ouvrage 
d’un autre genre,” tallies with the enthusiasm shown by Voltaire when 
he read the poem to Rousseau. The secrecy which Voltaire requested of 
Rousseau, he requested also of Thiériot in the letter of October 8, 1722. 
He likewise manifested enthusiasm over his poem and requested secrecy 
of the unknown correspondent of the Bibliothéque frangaise. Moreover, 
Voltaire speaks in his letter of June 30, 1731, of having revised and cor- 
rected the Uranie ‘‘avec soin,’”’ exactly as Jean-Baptiste stated in the 
letter that it had been revised and corrected. In all likelihood, Voltaire 
had not read the poem to Rousseau on September 20, 1722, when the 
latter wrote his letter to Boutet junior. In all probability he did so before 
October 2, for in the same letter to Thiériot announcing the ‘‘ouvrage 
d’un autre genre”’ is found also the significant phrase: 


. .. Premiérement, je vous prie de répandre que je n’ai été en Hollande que pour 
y prendre des mesures sur |’impression de mon poéme, et point du tout pour 
y voir M. Rousseau. 


Evidently, the escort of Mme de Rupelmonde had delivered to Rousseau 
a secret which he was not altogether certain the exiled poet would 
keep. 

Certainly Rousseau’s attribution to Voltaire of an “impiété précoce’”’ 
or of seriousness is not without confirmation in Voltaire’s early works. 
The comparatively small amount of his work which we possess bears 
evidence of a precocious impiety which really needs no substantiation 
by Rousseau. In the Epftres, the poet, who boasted that he was born in 
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Papefigue® and “Maudit de Dieu,” attacks with singular boldness the 


story of Saul and Samuel:’° 


Aus déités des sombres lieux 

Je ne fis point de sacrifices, 
Comme ces fripons qui des Dieux 
Chantaient autrefois le service; 
Ou la sorciére Pytonisse 

Dont la grimace et |’artifice 
Avaient fait dresser les cheveux 
A ce sot prince des Hébreux, 

Qui crut, bonnement que le diable 
D’un prédicateur ennuyeux 

Lui montrait le spectre effroyable. 


No mention need be made of the irreverence toward the priesthood ex- 
pressed in the Epttre of 1719 to Genonville," which lacks seriousness. 
But the gravity of four lines of Epttre v1 (1715) can hardly be con- 
tested: 

Ce qu’on perd en ce monde-ci; 

Le retrouvera-t-on dans une nuit profonde? 

Des mystéres de l’autre monde 

On n’est que trop tét éclairci. 


And Epttre x111 (1716) may, in many respects, be considered a discussion 
of the “pour’’ and the “‘contre”’ of life from a point of view which is not 
altogether devoid either of seriousness or of impiety: 

Votre esprit éclairé pourra-t-il jamais croire 

D’un double Testament la chimérique histoire, . . . 


The Correspondance of 1720-1725 likewise gives evidence both of an 
“impiété précoce” and a certain seriousness. To Fontenelle," he promises 
blind belief, ‘‘quoique nous ne soyons pas trop crédules.” In 1721,'® he 
stresses in a sly way one of the capital points made by Dumarsais, 
Meslier and the pseudo-Saint-Evremont: 

Avez-vous toujours, mon cher ami, la bonté de faire en ma faveur ce qu’Esdras 
fit pour l’Ecriture Sainte, c’est-d-dire, d’écrire de mémoire mes pauvres ouv- 
Tages? 


He is apparently interested in unorthodox points of view as well as in 
unorthodox clergy. On May 28, 1722,'° Villars writes him that “Le Curé 


® Moland, xxx, 39. 10 Tbid., p. 31. 
" Tbid., p. 53. 12 Beuchot, x, 17. 
8 Tbid., pp. 31-32. “4 Moland, xxxm, 58; June, 1721. 


8 Tbid., p. 59. See also xxx, 67. 16 Tbid., p. 65. 
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de Maincy est interdit, parce qu’il ne parle pas bien de la Trinité.” 
Moreover, several letters give evidence of the serious nature of his read- 
ing. On September 11, 1722, he urges “‘trés-instamment”’ Thiériot to 
send him Racine’s poem upon La Grace, “et de n’en rien dire 4 personne.” 
On the second of October he is still asking for the same poem. Evidently, 
it contained contrasting points of interest to him. He was likewise 
familiar with Asselin’s poem upon La Religion.” By October, 1722,'* 
he had read Desfontaine’s reply to Houtteville’s La Religion chrétienne 
prouvée par les faits which appeared to him “‘bien plus écrite contre la 
religion que contre cet abbé.’”’? On September 10, 1724,’ he is looking 
for his copy of Jurieu’s reply to Maimbourg’s Histoire du Calvinisme: 
“‘c’est un de nos livres perdus que je regrette le plus, attendu le bien qu’on 
y dit de la cour de Rome.”’ The books which he is reading during this 
period are serious enough, but of the sort to foster his impiety or to 
nourish it. 

Surely, Voltaire had acquired before 1725 a reputation for impiety by 
his conduct. No stress need be placed upon the anecdote of Le Jay, who 
is said to have predicted in young Arouet’s school-days that the student 
would one day become the “‘étendard de l’incrédulité.’’° More important 
is the denunciation of the Abbé Théru to D’Ombreval,”! although the 
terrible Abbé was misinformed in one respect and may have erred in 
another. More important still is the testimony presented by an unknown 
Abbé in April, 1726,” to the Lieutenant of Police Hérault: 


Vous venez de mettre 4 la Bastille un homme que je souhaitais y voir, il y a 
plus de 15 années. Il y en a 10 ou 12 qu’étant allé voir 4 Saint-Sulpice, M. 
l’Abbé d’Albert, je me plaignis 4 lui du métier que faisait homme en question, 
préchant le déisme tout 4 découvert, aux toilettes de nos jeunes seigneurs; je 
voudrais étre homme d’autorité pour un jour seulement, lui dis-je, afin d’enfermer 
ce poéte entre quatre murailles pour toute sa vie; il ne m’a pourtant jamais fait 
ni bien ni mal, n’en ayant jamais été connu, mais tout homme qui se déclare 
ennemi de Jésus-Christ, notre divin maitre et bon sauveur, est un impie que nous 
devons poursuivre 4 cor et Acris. Je dois avouer néanmoins que je n’ai pas vu la 
piéce dont on le soupconne ¢tre auteur, et qu’ainsi, je n’ai garde de l’en accuser, 
mais il l’est d’avoir parlé autant qu’il a trouvé d’auditeurs. C’est de quoi je ne suis 
que trop bien informé; l’Ancien Testament, selon lui, n’est qu’un tissu de contes 
et de fables, les Apétres étaient de bonnes gens idiots, simples et crédules, et les 
péres de l’Eglise, Saint-Bernard surtout, auquel il en veut le plus, n’étaient que 
des charlatans et des suborneurs. Je suis excusable de ne me pas nommer ici; 
cet homme peut sortir de prison, c’est le méme qui conduisit en fiacre quatre 


17 Moland, xxxrv, 124. 18 Moland, xxx1m, 76. 19 Thid., p. 121. 
20 Cf. E. Harel, Particularités sur la vie de Voltaire, p. 17. 

2! Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, xu, 121. 

2 Tbid.; xm, 132. 
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coupe-jarrets jusqu’a la porte du Chevalier de Rohan et d’ailleurs, on est assez 
fondé a craindre ceux qui osent bien s’attaquer 4 Jésus-Christ méme, le Fils 
unique du tout-puissant. 


And most important of all is the testimony rendered by Rousseau™ on 
June 18, 1721. This letter, far from contradicting, confirms the attitude 
of Rousseau in the letter of May 22, 1736: 

A l’égard du fragment de la lettre de M. Arouet (au Duc de Sully, sur la mort de 
Chaulieu), j’en trouve les vers joliment tournés; mais, 4 vous dire le vrai, tout 
ce que j’ai vu de ce jeune homme, depuis ses dissertations sur les trois Oedipe, 
me fait craindre qu’il ne prenne trop aisément des impressions de ceux avec qui 
il passe sa vie; et que l’esprit des autres ne passe trup facilement dans le sien, 
qui est beaucoup meilleur. Je reconnais celui du défunt, dans la facgon cavaliére 
dont il traite trois de nos plus augustes sacrements; et je m’étonne qu’il n’ait 
pas reconnu dans le commerce de celui dont il fait une si belle oraison funébre, 
combien fastidieuse chose c’est qu’un vieux badin, qui confond tous les sujets 
dans le méme badinage. 


Thus the facts of Rousseau’s letter of May 22, 1736, are confirmed by 
all the other documents which can be assembled. The historical facts 
have always been incontrovertible. Voltaire did make a trip in Septem- 
ber-October, 1722, to Brussels and the Hague in company with “une 
dame de la premiére considération en France,” he did associate with 
“un prince... dont le témoignage n’est pas moins respectable que sa 
naissance et ses grandes qualités.’’ He did confer with Rousseau about 
La Ligue. A discussion did arise between the two poets concerning some- 
thing which made it imperative for Voltaire to demand the utmost 
secrecy about the nature and extent of his parleys. At the same time, 
Voltaire showed the same enthusiasm to Thiériot about an ‘‘ouvrage 
d’un autre genre’ as Rousseau maintained that he showed about the 
Julie; and he requested the same secrecy from Thiériot as from Rous- 
seau. The same two actions were repeated at the Hague with an unknown 
correspondent of the Bibliothéque francaise. The fact that Rousseau was 
shocked by Voltaire’s impiety need cause no surprise: he was already 
shocked by Voltaire’s impiety as early as June 18, 1721. His attitude was 
genuine enough; he became so devout that Voltaire commented upon it 
in a letter to Thiériot on January 3, 1723: 

La nouvelle de Rousseau séminariste, ressemble a celle de La Fillon, qui se 


retira, il y a quelques années, dans un couvent. I] me parait que le diable n’est 
pas encore assez vieux pour se faire ermite. 


Moreover, the poem was revised and corrected ‘‘avec soin,” before it was 
made public, exactly as Rousseau indicated. And lastly, a study of 


% Rousseau, Oeuvres, v, 228. * Moland, xxxim, 85. 
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Voltaire’s actions, writings, and reputation between 1720 and 1725 
produces ample evidence of a precocious impiety in the author which 
Rousseau recognized as present and capitalized in his later struggle with 
the writer of La Henriade. Everything seems to indicate that Rousseau 
in his fight of 1736 did use to his advantage but did not distort the truth 
of 1722. The aptness of his attack can be seen in the abashed reply which 
Voltaire made to the Rousseau letter: 


Voyons s’il sera plus heureux dans ses autres accusations. Je lui récitai, dit-il une 
Epitre contre la Religion chrétienne. Si c’est La Moysade, dont il veut parler, 
il sait bien que ce n’est pas moi qui I’ai faite. I] assure qu’ la Police de Paris 
j’ai été appellé en jugement pour cette épitre prétendue. II n’y a qu’a consulter 
les registres; son nom s’y trouve plusieurs fois, mais le mien n’y a jamais été. 
Rousseau voudrait bien que j’eusse fait quelqu’ouvrage contre la religion, mais 
je ne peux me résoudre a limiter en rien. 


GENESIS 


The genesis of the Epitre may now be discussed. According to Duver- 
net,”* who claimed to be writing under the dictation of Thiériot, Voltaire 
composed his poem for Mme de Rupelmonde: 


Cette dame, a une Ame pleine de candeur et un penchant extréme 4 la tendresse, 
joignait une grande incertitude sur ce qu’elle devait croire. Elle aimait Voltaire, 
et déposait avec confiance dans son sein ses doutes et ses perplexités; et ce fut 
pour fixer son esprit incertain, qu’il fit cette épitre dont le but était de lui montrer 
que pour plaire 4 Dieu, indépendamment de toute croyance, il suffit d’avoir des 
vertus. 


It might be remarked that Voltaire’s poem was of such a nature as to 
increase the lady’s doubts rather than to allay them. None the less, he 
was with Mme de Rupelmonde when the poem was composed and, in 
all probability, it was dedicated to her, for many of the MSS. carry the 
dedication. It is even not improbable that she touched off the spark 
which produced the poem. 

But the deep roots of the Epttre extend back to the Temple, to the 
association with Chaulieu, La Fare, Sirven, and Villars; most especially 
to Chaulieu, whose epicureanism tinged with a mild form of construc- 
tive deism had profoundly impressed Voltaire even as a young student 
at Louis-le-Grand. And yet, the youthful author of Oedipe found in the 
epicureanism of the idol of the Temple a contradiction of his own re- 
ligious aspirations.2” He endeavored to reconcile love of pleasure with 


% Voltaire, Collection compléte, x11, 113. 

% Duvernet, La Vie de Voltaire (Genéve, 1786), in-8, p. 52. 

7 Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. See Moland, x1v, 53 and Oeuvres mélées de Voltaire 
(Genéve, 1742), v, 197. 
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a longing for immortality. The early Eptires give ample evidence of this 
groping. Eptire v1 (1715)** shows him struggling with the problem of the 
future life; Eptire xvir (1719)** with the question of the immortality of 
the soul: 

Je ne sais, mais j’ose espérer 

Que, de la mort, du temps, et des destins le maitre, 

Dieu conserve pour lui le plus pur de notre étre, 

Et n’anéantit point ce qu’il daigne éclairer. 


But in the meantime another disquieting element, deism, was introduced 
into his problem. He was subjected to the same atmosphere which had 
produced the Pensées sur la religion, the Analyse de la religion, and the 
Philosophe militaire, and which was destined to produce the Testament 
of Meslier. He ceased his attempts to conciliate a love of pleasure with 
a stern moral code, and sought justification for his love of pleasure in 
rebelling against a sect whose moral law was founded, as he thought, on 
error and superstition. Epitre x11 (1716)*° disclosed a weak attempt on 
the part of Voltaire to justify epicureanism at the expense of the Bible, 
superstition, the clergy, and the Church. As such, it may be regarded 
as the first rough draft of the Uranie: 


Quel triomphe accablant, quel indigne victoire 
Cherchez-vous tristement 4 remporter sur vous? 
Votre esprit éclairé pourra-t-il jamais croire 
D’un double Testament la chimérique histoire, 
Et les songes sacrés de ces mystiques fous, 

Qui, dévots fainéants et pieux loups-garous, 
Quittent de vrais plaisirs pour une fausse gloire? 
Le plaisir est l’objet, le devoir et le but 

De tous les étres raisonnables; 

L’amour est fait pour vos semblables; 

Les bégueles font leur salut. 


Que sur la volupté tout votre espoir se fonde; 
N’écoutez désormais que vos vrais sentiments: 
Songez qu’il était des amants 

Avant qu’il fit des chrétiens dans le monde. 


Vous m’avez donc quitté pour votre directeur, 

Ah, plus que moi cent fois Couét est séducteur, 

Je vous abusai moins; il est le seul coupable: 

Chloé, s’il vous faut une erreur, 

Choississez une erreur aimable. 

Non, n’abandonnez point des cceurs oi vous regnez, 


*8 Beuchot, xm, 18. 29 Moland, x, pp. 246-247. % Tbid., pp. 231-232. 
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D’un triste préjugé victime déplorable, 

Vous croyez servir Dieu; mais vous servez le diable, 
Et c’est lui seul que vous craignez. 

La superstition, fille de la faiblesse, 

Mére des vains remords, mére de la tristesse, 

En vain veut de son souffle infecter vos beaux jours, 
Allez, s’il est un Dieu, sa tranquille puissance 

Ne s’abaissera point a troubler nos amours: 

Vos baisers pourraient-ils déplaire 4 sa clémence? 
La loi de la nature est sa premiére loi; 

Elle seule autrefois conduisit nos ancétres: 

Elle parle plus haut que la voix de vos prétres, 
Pour vous, pour vos plaisirs, pour l’amour et pour moi. 


The solution is still hesitating and unconvincing. He seeks arguments in 
the deistic or orthodox writings of the time. He peruses Racine’s Grice 
(January, 1722) in an effort to crystallize his opinion. Revolted in the 
reading of Racine by the picture of a cruel God, he pens a short ep’gram 
several lines of which anticipate almost textually the Epftre.*! 

Cher Racine, j’ai lu dans tes vers didactiques 

De ton Jansénius les lecons fanatiques. 

Quelquefois, je t’admire, et ne te crois en rien. 

Si ton style me plait, ton Dieu n’est pas le mien: 

Tu m’en fais un tyran, je veux qu’il soit un pére; 

Ton hommage est forcé, mon culte est volontaire; 

Mieux que toi de son sang je reconnais le prix: 

Tu le sers en esclave, et je l’adore en fils; 

Crois-moi, n’affecte plus une inutile audace: 

Il faut comprendre Dieu pour comprendre sa grace, 

Soumettons nos esprits, présentons-lui nos cceurs, 

Et soyons des chrétiens, et non pas des docteurs. 


Then comes the trip to Holland in which Mme de Rupelmonde is 
supposed to have laid her doubts before him. Her problem had been 
essentially his problem since the days of the Temple. He determines to 
present a complete solution, this time without equivocation. He sends 
to Thiériot (September 11) for a copy of Racine’s Grace, evidently to 
stimulate once more his reaction. But the book arrives too late, Voltaire 
had already composed his Epfire. Nevertheless, even then, he is not 
satisfied. He again urges Thiériot to hurry the Racine to him (October 
2). He reads Houtteville’s La Religion chrétienne prouvée par les faits, 
Desfontaines’ Reply (October, 1722) and Asselin’s La Religion. 

Thus all the evidence which can be controlled indicates that Voltaire’s 
poem was written between September 20, 1722, and October 2, 1722, 


% Tbid., p. 479. 
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date of the first indications of the Rousseau-Voltaire quarrel. It was 
probably conceived as early as September 11, the day on which he sent 
for the copy of Racine’s Grace. It was shown to Rousseau and a few 
others, including Mme de Rupelmonde, the Duc D’Aremberg, and some 
unknown individual at La Haye. Then it was placed again in Voltaire’s 
portefeuille, there to remain until June 30, 1731. Nevertheless, there are 
several references which indicate that the poem was not entirely un- 
known during this period. As has already been said, the remark of Vil- 
leroy in the letter of February 28, 1724, may refer to the Uranie. The 
letter of the anonymous ecclesiastic to Hérault contains the significant 
line: “Je dois avouer néanmoins que je n’ai pas vu la piéce dont on le 
soupconne ¢étre auteur, et qu’ainsi, je n’ai garde de l’en accuser, mais 
il est d’avoir parlé autant qu’il a trouvé d’auditeurs.” The reference 
once again could be to the Epiire d Uranie. But the most significant de- 
tail in disclosing that the poem was not entirely unknown can be found 
in a manuscript of 44 ff.** of the Public Library at Leningrad entitled 
“Collection des piéces en vers saisies sur les auteurs ou écrites par eux 
pendant leur détention a la Bastille.’’ Among the collection is a manu- 
script (ff. 31-34) of the Eptire @ Uranie, which could have been seized 
upon Voltaire only during his second stay in the Bastille in 1726. 


SOURCES 


The sources of the Epitre a Uranie have never been fully studied, al- 
though Professor Ascoli®* in his second article upon Voltaire in the 
Revue des cours et conférences has given a few helpful suggestions. Vol- 
taire himself has indicated two sources which deserve special considera- 
tion. In the opening lines of his poem, he announces himself as a “‘Lucréce 
nouveau,’ and a note to the 1775 edition of Le Pour et le contre*® reads: 
“On a attribué cet ouvrage a l’abbé de Chaulieu, parce qu’il y a en effet 
quelque ressemblance* entre cette piéce et celle du Déiste qui commence 
par ces mots: 


Jai vu de prés le styx, j’ai vu les euménides. 
Déja venaient frapper mes oreilles timides 
Les affreux cris du chien de l’empire des morts. 


MSS. Fran. F. xtv, 21, D(oubrowsky). I am greatly indebted to Professor G. R. 
Havens of Ohio State University who called my attention to this manuscript and very 
kindly had photographed the section containing the Eptire d Uranie. 

% R.C.C., April-July, 1924 (xxv’), pp. 17-19. 

% Line 2. 

% Nouveaux mélanges, tome XV, p. 239, 1775. 

% This general resemblance has constantly been noted, both in the eighteenth century, 
and since. 
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Evidently, Lucretius and Chaulieu had their part in the confection of 
Voltaire’s poem; at any rate, he seems to have had both poets in mind 
while composing it. 

An examination of the De rerum natura, however, produces results 
which are disappointing. A large part of the body of the Epitre, that is 
to say, the contradiction between the Jehovah of the Old Testament and 
the Christ of the New Testament, could not be found in Lucretius. Only 
in the opening and closing lines could there be direct similarity. But 
even there the specific treatment is, to a very considerable extent, not 
that of Lucretius. Certain verses could be paraphrases of those of the 
De rerum natura. Thus verses 7-8 of the Epitre may be a paraphrase of 
Book iii. 37-40:57 

Et metus ille foras praeceps Acheruntis agendus, 
Funditus humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo 
Omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque ullum 
Esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. 
Et qu’enfin !a philosophie 

T’apprenne a mépriser les horreurs du tombeau 


Verse 9 of the Epitre is a translation of iii. 16 of Lucretius: 


... diffugiunt animi terrores. 
Et les terreurs de l’autre vie. 


And verse 35 of the Epiire could come from Lucretius ii. 180: 


Quanta stat praedita culpa. 
Les défauts de son propre ouvrage. 


Similarly, verses 5-6 seem to be a paraphrase of Lucretius i. 931-932: 


... et artis 
Religionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo. 
Que j’expose 4 tes yeux le dangereux tableau 
Des mensonges sacrés dont la terre est remplie. 


It would appear, however, that it is not by direct imitation that Voltaire 
owes the most to Lucretius. The French poet found rather in the Latin 
poet points of similarity which confirmed his own attitude. Thus the 
Latin poem is dedicated to Uranian Venus as the French is dedicated to 
Uranie. The avowed purpose of the Latin was to dispel the fear of death 
in a certain Memmius, just as the purpose of the French was to teach 
Mme de Rupelmonde to scorn the terrors of after life. Lucretius boasted 
that he would tear the veil from popular superstitions as Voltaire did in 
lines 4-6 of his poem. Lucretius, in his exposition, appeals to reason as 
his guide, he attacks contemporary religions, and sings in verses which 


7 Also De rerum natura, 111, 91-93. 
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have made his poem a world classic, the joy of living and the moderation 
of natural pleasure. Similarly, Voltaire appeals to reason as his guide, 
attacks the contradictions in the Christian Religion, and stresses the 
joy of living a just life. It is these general similarities in attitudes be- 
tween Lucretius and Voltaire rather than direct similarities in wording 
or imagery which induced the French poet to consider himself a 
“Lucréce nouveau.” 

Chaulieu exerted upon the poet a more direct as well as a more im- 
portant influence. Voltaire himself remarked upon the similarity be- 
tween the Uranie and Le Déiste of Chaulieu. In reality, portions of the 
Uranie bear striking resemblances to three of Chaulieu’s poems which 
were entitled in his later works Les Trois fagons de penser sur la mort. 
The first discussed the thought of death, “dans les principes du christi- 
anisme’’; the second, ‘‘dans les principes du pur déisme’’; and the last, 
“dans les principes d’Epicure et de Lucréce.” Voltaire undoubtedly 
owes much to these three poems. He, like Chaulieu, selected the ‘“‘Epitre” 
as the form of the poem; and, like Chaulieu, he chose the “stance ir- 
réguliére” as the form of his verse. The main ideas of the Uranie can also 
be found in Chaulieu’s three poems. The desire to dispel the fears of the 
after-life is present in both poets. The faith in the power of reason is 
expressed in both. The disclaiming of any spirit of libertinism is made by 
both. Each calls attention to the portrait of a cruel God (the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament) and the evident contradiction of this portrait by 
priests with the God of Mercy (the Christ of the New Testament). Both 
poets address to God in the middle of their poems a prayer. Even wording 
or imagery of Chaulieu has passed into Voltaire’s Epitre. Where Chaulieu 
writes (p. 16):*8 “Pour braver les horreurs qu’on joint 4 la mort,” Vol- 
taire writes: “Et les terreurs de l’autre vie.’”’ In Chaulieu’s poem, the 
priest called to his bedside speaks in ‘“‘une voix menagante”’ (p. 16) :*° 


Tremble, m’a-t-il dit, redoute, malheureux, 
Redoute un Dieu vengeur, un Juge rigoureux. 


Similarly, in the Uranie, the priests of the Temple ‘‘avec un front 
sévére,”’ offer a cruel picture of the deity with his “fureur meurtriére.”’ 
This cruel God depicted by the priesthood, says Chaulieu, has formed us 
in his own image, merely to punish us forever (p. 25): 


Qui ne nous a formés d’aprés ses propres traits 
Que pour l’offenser, lui déplaire 
Et pour nous punir 4 jamais. 


38 The references to Chaulieu are taken from the 1733 edition of his works: Oeuvres 
diverses de M. de Chaulieu, 2 tomes (Amsterdam, 1733). 
% See also Chaulieu, p. 24. 
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The same idea, even similar wording, occurs in Voltaire’s poem: 
Nous fit 4 lui-méme semblables, 

Afin de nous mieux avilir, 

Et nous faire 4 jamais sentir 

Les maux les plus insupportables. 


Chaulieu refuses to accept this portrait of a vengeful God, ‘‘cruel,” 
“sanguinaire,” and “‘plein de colére’’ (p. 16): 


Mon cceur 4 ce portrait ne connait point encore 
Ce Dieu que je chéris; et celui que j’adore... 


Similarly Voltaire, amazed at the portrait of a “tyran” whom one would 
naturally hate, exclaims: 

Je ne reconnais point, 4 cette indigne image, 

Le Dieu que je dois adorer; 

Je croirais le déshonorer 

Par un si criminel hommage. 


To the portrait of the cruel God, Chaulieu offers that of a ‘‘Dieu bien- 
faisant,”’ a “Dieu pitoyable,” while Voltaire, that of the Christ “puissant 
et glorieux.’”’ This God, says Chaulieu, has no need of homage (p. 25): 


Maitre de tout, a-t-il besoin de mon autel? 
Voltaire repeats: 
Un Dieu n’a pas besoin de nos soins assidus. 


Chaulieu, having presented the portrait of the ‘‘Dieu miséricordieux,” 
attributes to him the quality of universality: 


C’est lui qui se cachant sous cent noms différents, 
S’insinuant partout, anime la nature. ; 


Voltaire expresses the opinion that the name of the Deity is of no im- 
portance: 

Et, qu’importe en effet, sous quel titre on l’implore? 

Tout hommage est recu, mais aucun ne |’honore. 


Finally, Chaulieu, scorning the sacrifices of oxen, praises the reign of 
justice and virtue (p. 25): 


Un esprit constant d’équité, 
Bannit loin de moi l’injustice. 


While Voltaire, condemning injustice, maintains that salvation rests 
upon virtue and not upon sacrifices: 


Si l’on peut l’offenser, c’est par des injustices, 
Il nous juge sur nos vertus 
Et non pas sur nos sacrifices 
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Thus Chaulieu awaits death calmly, he scorns the “‘néant de la vie’’ (p. 
20), he is freed from the “‘horreur d’un séjour ténébreux.’”’ Thus Voltaire 
hopes by his philosophy to teach Mme de Rupelmonde to scorn the 
“horreurs du tombeau,” “‘les terreurs de l’autre vie,” and “l’horreur 
d’une éternelle nuit.’’ A study of these resemblances of the two poets 
makes evident the large debt Voltaire owed to Chaulieu for the form, 
content, and expression of his poem. 

But did Voltaire find material for his poem exclusively in Lucretius 
and Chaulieu? Could he have found it—or some of it—in other con- 
temporary treatises? These questions are, after all, quite pertinent, for 
after the influence of Chaulieu and Lucretius has been deducted, there 
still remains a large part of detail to be accounted for as Voltaire’s own 
contribution or as proceeding directly or indirectly from other sources. 
We know now, thanks to the articles of Professor Lanson in the Revue 
des cours et conférences*® for 1907 and the Revue d’histoire littéraire for 
1912" that there were treatises similar in nature to Voltaire’s poem which 
he could have used in preparation for the Epitre. There were, for instance, 
the Pensées diverses of the Marquis de Lassay published in Volume 
Iv of the Recueil de différentes choses, 1715-1720. There was Le Militaire 
philosophe, written, according to Professor Lanson, in 1714,” but dated 
1711 in the printed edition. There was the Examen de la religion chrétienne 
which, according to a note in manuscript 1193 at the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, was composed in 1711. Finally, there was the Analyse de la 
religion chrétienne, which was circulating c. 1720. All of these works, 
with the exception of the Marquis de Lassay’s work, existed at the time 
only in manuscript form, and manuscript copies of them circulated 
among the initiated, as has been shown by Professor Lanson. Voltaire, 
already of an insatiable curiosity, could have known some, or even all, 
as he did know Racine’s Grace, Houtteville’s La Religion chrétienne 
prouvée par les faits, and Desfontaine’s reply to Houtteville. He was by 
nature curious about such matters, and would be inclined to procure for 
himself works of this nature. Whether he owned copies at this period of 
life is problematical. At all events, the Voltaire library at Leningrad* 
now contains manuscript copies of Dumarsais’ Analyse de la religion 
chrétienne and the anonymous Examen de la religion chrétienne. Voltaire 
later published both, as well as extracts from Meslier’s Testament. In 
short, these writings existed either wholly or in part at the time when 
he was composing his Epiire. Each of them treats of the subjects under 


© R.C.C., 1907-8. 

“ R. H. L., 1912, pp. 1-29 and 293-317. 

®@ R. HH. L., 1912, p. 26. 

3 See Havens, G., “Voltaire’s Library: A Selected List,” in MP (August, 1929), pp. 1-22. 
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discussion in the Epitre. Each of them, therefore, would have been inter- 
esting to him had he known of its existence. That he did know of their 
existence during a later period cannot be denied; that he was acquainted 
with them at the time of writing the Epitre can neither be affirmed or 
disproved with surety. At all events, they furnish an interesting back- 
ground for Voltaire’s poem. 

The Epitre, indeed, resembles in a most striking way certain passages 
in these books. The Marquis de Lassay, for instance, wrote in his Pen- 
sées: “Voila ce que me dit la Raison, qui est le flambeau qui m’a été 
donné pour me conduire au milieu des ténébres ot je suis.’ Voltaire 
uses the same terms and the same turn of expression: 

Mais la raison qui m’y conduit, 
Fait marcher devant moi son flambeau qui m’éclaire. 


The portrait of the cruel God is discussed by Lassay :® 


On dit que Dieu a créé les hommes 4 son image et semblance, on devrait dire 
plutét que les hommes font Dieu a leur image et ressemblance, jaloux, rempli 
de colére et de vengeance. Peut-on croire, avec du bon sens, que cet Etre Supréme 
qui est la bonté, la justice et la perfection méme.. . ait tendu des piéges 4 ses 
créatures? 


Voltaire uses the same idea, but the expression of it is less compact: 
Un Dieu qui nous forma pour étre misérables, 
Qui nous donna des cceurs coupables. 
Pour avoir droit de nous punir; 
Nous fit 4 lui-méme semblables, 
Afin de nous mieux avilir. 


And, finally, Lassay, like Voltaire, does not forget the law which God has 
engraved “‘dans le fond du coeur.’ By reason he is convinced that all the 
cults are equally pleasing in God’s sight, “‘et que les hommes qui ]’adorent 
du meilleur de leur cceur, et qui suivent autant qu’ils peuvent la loi de 
nature qu’il a gravée dans toutes les Ames, ne sauraient étre dans un 
état malheureux au sortir de cette vie.””*” 

The similarity between portions of the Epitre and the Pensées sur la 
religion is more striking.** The confidence in reason common to Chaulieu, 
Lucretius, De Lassay, and Voltaire is expressed by the author of the 
Pensées in many parts of the treatise. Thus the author of the Pensées, 
insisting like Voltaire upon examination in Religion writes: “‘Donc, il 


Tv, 189. See also rv, 194. tv, 256-257. 

tv, 207, 252, 257. {7 rv, 184, 

48 A manuscript copy of the Pensées exists in the Columbia Library x 843, M. 56. The 
work is attributed to Meslier and the date 1720 is given. It is, of course, not by Meslier. 
The references here given are to this manuscript. 
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faut examiner la Religion,’’*® and asserts that it is Reason which must 
guide us “A la véritable foi.’’*° Reason teaches, for example:* 


Dieu ne doit étre sujet 4 aucune passion,® qu’il doit avoir une prévoyance in- 
finie et qu’il est éternellement immuable, et la Religion chrétienne m’apprend 
que Dieu se parlant 4 lui-méme a prononcé ces belles paroles: Je me repends 
d’avoir fait "homme. Elle m’apprend encor que sa colére n’a pas été sans effet, 
qu'il l’a détruit par le déluge; et comme s’il n’avait pas prévu que les hommes 
seraient encore les mémes, il en a conservé une famille qui en a produit de tout 
semblables au premier. 


This passage resembles Voltaire 31-50, in which certain lines, such as 
“Qu’on l’en voit soudain repentir,”’ “Et sagement les prévenir,” ‘‘Dans 
un déluge d’eau détruit en méme temps,” and “‘Un nouveau peuple de 
Titans, une race... plus coupable que la premiére,”’ recur in similar 
sequence. The author of the Pensées, also, marvels at the action of 
Christ who “est venu dit-on pour nous instruire et pour nous sauver, et 
cependant, il n’a fait ni l’un ni l’autre.”” This statement recalls almost 
textually Voltaire’s line: ‘Lui, qui vient, nous dit-on, éclairer l’univers.”’ 
Moreover, the section of the Pensées® 


Dire que Dieu nous a donné cette inclination pour nous punir de la désobeissance 
de notre premier pére; un tel penchant serait une plaisante punition, non seule- 
ment parce que nous avons du plaisir 4 le suivre, mais encore parce que Dieu ne 
saurait nous punir en nous donnant une mauvaise inclination, 


suggests the verses: 


Qui nous donna des cceurs coupables 
Pour avoir droit de nous punir 


of the Epitre. And the statement “‘il est opposé a l’idée de Dieu et ridicule 
de dire, qu’il puisse étre appaisé par les sacrifices’’ recalls “il nous juge 
sur nos vertus et non pas sur nos sacrifices.’’ Even in attitude the author 
of the Pensées resembles Voltaire. 


Ces réflexions ne partent point d’un esprit entété ni prévenu de ses sentiments, 
mais d’une personne qui suit les lumiéres de la raison, qui lui vient de Dieu, qui 
parle de bonne foi, et avec sincérité, 


The lines remind one of Voltaire’s lines: 


Ne crois pas qu’enivré de l’erreur de mes sens, 
De ma religion blasphémateur profane, 

Je veuille avec dépit, dans mes égarements, 
Détruire en libertin la loi qui les condamne. 


* P. 10. 6 Pp, 19, © P, 31. 
82 See also p. 34 and p. 58. 8 P, 124. 
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The unknown author of the Militaire philosophe also presents the same 
points of view, the same objections to orthodox religion, the same argu- 
ments as Voltaire in the Epitre. He too wants no other guide except 
reason; he too attacks superstitions; he favors natural religion because of 
reason and conscience which in all actions make clear to him “‘la véritable 
justice,” he abhors injustice; he expresses amazement that God “‘punit 
le péché d’un seul homme sur un nombre infini d’hommes qui n’y ont pas 
eu de part.’’ He regrets the ‘fables effrayantes des peines de |’autre 
vie,” which are repeated to us so frequently that ‘“‘toutes les fois qu’on 
nous parle de la Religion, nous frémissons.’’ He is revolted by the picture 
of the Deity who is depicted as “‘si méchante, si bizarre, si injuste si 
déraisonnable.”’ This picture he blames upon the priests “qui le montrent 
comme un tyran.”’ He cannot understand that a ‘“‘Dieu bon, qui veut 
le bien de ses créatures, et qui en méme temps les tente ou leur tend 
des piéges, qui les chatie pour y étre succombées,”’ could give mankind 
weaknesses “pour avoir droit de les punir.’”’ And finally, he impresses 
upon his readers that they must not attribute his unbelief to the cor- 
ruption of his morals: “En attendant, ce que j’ai dit doit suffire que mon 
incrédulité n’est point fondée sur le libertinage, sur la malice de mon 
coeur, sur la corruption des mceurs.”’ 

One must be extremely cautious in drawing conclusions from these 
observations. Since Voltaire, himself, recognized the similarity between 
his poem and the poems of Lucretius and of Chaulieu, one would be 
justified in seeking in the De rerum natura and the Trois facons de penser 
sur la mort indications of direct influence. A study of the De rerum natura, 
however, shows that the Latin poet had no great influence in expression 
or imagery. Lucretius only took a similar attitude to that of Voltaire in 
the solution of a problem. The similarity of attitude, however, was more 
a coincidence than a direct influence. Voltaire recognized the likeness 
and used it to give weight to his own point of view. With Chaulieu, the 
case is different. In view of the fact that Voltaire admired greatly the 
old idol of the Temple, that he knew, admired, and even quoted at a 
later period, the Chaulieu poems, and that they are identical both in 
imagery and expression with portions of the Epitre, one can assert with 
surety that they are a direct source of inspiration for its form, content, 
and expression. Between the Epitre and the Pensées of De Lassay, the 
Examen de la religion chrétienne, the Militaire philosophe, the similarity 
is so close that one hesitates to deny them any influence upon Voltaire, 
while the fact that all documentary evidence is lacking that Voltaire 
was acquainted with them at this time precludes any assertion of a 
direct influence. Perhaps the fair statement is that these works could 
have influenced him, had he needed their assistance. They are, however, 
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more important in supplying the milieu in which Voltaire moved, and 
they give mute but ample evidence that Voltaire did not have to go to 
England to seek material for his poem—all necessary material was at 
hand. The Epttre, in fact, is the climax of a movement that had been 
evolving for at least ten years. It contained nothing new, it merely ex- 
pressed in compact form and good verses what had already been written 
in harsh, rambling prose. Marivaux is reputed to have said one day,™ 
“Mr. de Voltaire est le premier homme du monde pour écrire ce que les 
autres ont pensé.”” The judgment is a sound one for the Epitre d Uranie. 


PUBLICATION AND CIRCULATION 


It was not until after the revision and correction mentioned in Vol- 
taire’s letter of June 30, 1731, that the Epitre became public. The first 
mention of it was made in a letter of the Président Bouhier to Matthieu 
Marais, on December 18, 1731:6 


J’espére que nous aurons incessamment /a Vie du Roi de Suéde par Voltaire- 
Etant telle que vous me la marquez, il est surprenant qu’elle se débite publique- 
ment a Paris. C’est dommage qu’il ait l’esprit aussi déréglé. Un de ses amis m’a 
dit avoir vu de sa facon un poéme manuscrit trés beau, ot il développe un 
systéme de Religion plus que Epicurien. Je suis tout 4 fait faché de lui voir faire 
un tel usage de son beau génie, et de ses talents. 


Marais replied to Bouhier four days later (December 22, 1731) :** 


Je suis 4 présent bien savant sur Ja Vie du Roi de Suéde, par Voltaire . . . L’his- 
torien n’est pas ami des rois, c’est un anti-monarque et il ne parait pas respecter 
beaucoup les puissances de la terre, ni tout ce qui peut dominer. Si le poéme 
dont on vous a parlé est vrai, les puissances célestes ne l’embarrassent guécre... 


Neither Bouhier nor Marais had yet seen the Epitre. The first known 
person who gives evidence of having seen it was Tanevot, who published 
in the Mercure for April, 1732,57 an Epitre dV’ Auteur del’ Epitre d Uranie. 
This poem of Tanevot was known, however, in Paris before March 8, 
1732, for on that date the Abbé Bignon wrote to its author a commenda- 
tory letter:** 


Quelques éloges, Monsieur, que mérite le tour aisé de votre poésie, et la force 
des expressions avec lesquelles vous vous récriez contre l’irréligion, permettez- 
moi de vous avouer que je suis encore plus touché du zéle que vous faites paraitre 
dans une occasion aussi importante a la gloire de Jésus-Christ et de son Eglise. 
L’indigne piéce qui a paru méritait le soulévement de tous ceux qui font pro- 
fession de la foi; et il est beau de voir qu’un homme occupé a des emplois si dif- 


4 Larroumet, G., Marivaux, sa vie et ses euvres (Paris, 1894), p. 79. 
% F. fr. 25541, f. 475. 5 Marais, Mémoires, 1v, 327. 57 P, 625. 
58 Poésies diverses par M. Tanevot; 3 tomes en 2 Vols. (Paris, 1766), 1, 121. 
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férents de la Théologie, soit le premier 4 prendre les armes, pendant qu’on voit 
garder le silence 4 ceux que tant de raisons devraient exciter 4 confondre |’im- 
piété. Il est vrai que dans les vers que vous combattez, elle s’y découvre avec 
des traits si abominables, qu’elle semble se confondre elle-méme; et qu’au lieu 
d’étre l’ouvrage de l’esprit et de la raison, on n’y voit, comme vous le remarquez 
si bien, que les horribles effets de la corruption du coeur. 

Quoique je me flatte de vous aller faire aprés-demain mon compliment de vive 
voix, je ne puis différer d’un moment 4 vous témoigner toute la part que je 
prends 4 la gloire que vous méritez en cette rencontre, et la sensibilité avec 
laquelle je suis, Monsieur, votre, etc. 

A Paris, ce 8 mars, 1732. 


Before the poem of Tanevot was published, however, the Mercure for 
March printed an anonymous Epitre @ Uranie contre les impies.®® And 
on October 1, 1732,°° the Abbé Leblanc, writing to the Président Bouhier 
at Dijon, added additional details about its appearance: 


A propos de Relligion, connaissez-vous l’Epitre 4 Mme de Rupelmonde qui a 
été attribué a notre prétendu Sophocle? C’est l’ouvrage le plus scandaleux que 
j’aie encore vu, aussi s’en est-il beaucoup défendu et il la donne a l’Abbé de 
Chaulieu a qui il prétend l’avoir entendu réciter. Celui-ci sans doute était fort 
capable de la faire, mais je ne crois pas qu’il fit assez fou pour cela. J’ai pourtant 
oui dire a des gens qui l’ont fort connu qu’il y a quelques lambeaux de cet abbé 
auxquels on a ajouté tout ce qu’il y a de plus fort et de moins élégant. Quoi 
qu’il en soit, si vous en étes curieux, je pourrai vous la faire voir. Il y a prés 
d’un an qu’elle parut ici pour la premiére fois et il me semble qu’on y a fait une 
réponse dans un des Mercures de cette année. 


The date and circumstances of the publication of L’Epitre @ Uranie 
have been the subject of much discussion. The preface to La Religion 
défendue, a poem written in defense of the Christian Religion in 1733, 
stated that the Eptire was “trop scandaleuse pour étre rendue publique.” 
The poet of L’Anti-Uranie ou le déisme comparé au christianisme, re- 
marked in 1763 that Voltaire had never had his poem printed. The 
friend of Bouhier, it will be remembered, had only seen it in manuscript. 
The Mercure® for March, 1732, speaks of the Epttre “qui a couru le 
monde,” evidently meaning in manuscript form. Durdent, in the Histoire 
littéraire de Voltaire, states that Voltaire, in 1733, “laissait circuler”’ 
several poems, among them the famous Eptire @ Uranie. A manuscript 
at the Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal® which belonged originally to M. Bon- 
nier de la Mosson contains a “‘Recueil de diverses piéces fugitives, tant 


59 March, 1732, p. 605. 60 F. fr. 24412, p. 407. 

* La Religion défendue, poéme contre l’ Epttre ad Uranie (Rotterdam, 1733), p. iii. 
®@ Pp, 43. ® March, 1732, p. 605. 

* Paris, 1818, in-8, p. 70. % Arsenal, 3310. 
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en prose qu’en vers qui n’ont pas été imprimées” among which is a copy 
of L’Epttre @ Uranie.® Leblanc in his letter to Bouhier does not commit 
himself, stating only “‘il y a prés d’un an qu’elle parut ici pour la premiére 
fois.”? Duvernet in his Vie de Voltaire,®” uses the subterfuge ‘‘qui, dix 
ans aprés, parut sous le titre d’Epitre @ Uranie.’”’ Condorcet, in his Vie 
de Voltaire,®* states that the poem was published in 1734 after the publi- 
cation of the Lettres philosophiques. Crouslé®® adopts the same date. 
Of the early critics of Voltaire, Harel’® attributed it to the time when 
Voltaire was associating with the frequenters of the Temple, Chaudon”™ 
and Lepan” assigned no date at all, while Paillet de Warcy™ gives it as 
1722. Of other critics, Desnoiresterres,”* Beuchot™, Quérard,” and Léou- 
zun Le Duc” all give 1732. Only Bengesco,’* Lanson’® and Terracher”® 
suggest a date of publication later than 1732. Bengesco bases his argument 
on the passage in La Religion défendue which we have already quoted. 
Professor Terracher apparently accepts the reasoning of Bengesco. 
Logically, there seems to be no reason why Voltaire should have pub- 
lished his poem either in 1731 or 1732. If it had appeared at all, it would 
presumably have been included in a collection of his “Piéces fugitives,” 
written at this time. But, although undeniably Voltaire was very en- 
thusiastic about this particular work, it is likewise certain, as can be 
seen from the letter of June 30, 1731, to Thiériot, that he attached but 
little importance to his other ‘“‘Piéces fugitives.’”” Consequently, it is 
improbable that he would have published them in book form even for 
the sake of circulating the Uranie. Moreover, the poem itself was never 
intended for any except the select few. Its popularity is attributable to 
the versification and the scandalous reputation of its author. During this 
period, the author was too busy with the Charles XII, Zaire, and the 
revision of the Lettres philosophiques to run any risk of endangering 
further his uncertain relations with the police. The easier method if he 
wished to make it public was to pass it around in manuscript form, 
where, if it appealed at all, the manuscript copies were sure to multiply. 
This mode of disseminating ideas and information was a favorite of 


® F, 34. 87 Geneve, 1786, in-8, p. 52. 68 Moland, 1, 209. 
69 Crouslé, La Vie et les euvres de Voltaire (Paris, 1899). 

70 EF. Harel, Particularités sur la vie de Voltaire, p. 17. 

™ Chaudon, A nti-dictionnaire philoso phique (Avignon, 1785), 11, 490. 

” Lepan, Vie politique de Voltaire (Paris, 1838), p. 16. 

1, 26-27. 

™ Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la société francaise (Paris, 1871), 1, 458-460. 
% Moland, rx, 358-9. ™ La France littéraire, x, 279. 

7 Léouzun le Duc, Etudes sur la Russie (Paris, 1853), in-18, p. 420. 

78 Bibliographie des euvres de Voltaire, 1, 160. 

79 MLN, xxv (1912), 52-54. 
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the day, as has been shown already by Professor Lanson in two articles 
in the Revue d’histoire littératre (1912).®° Voltaire himself states that 
Meslier’s Testament, of which only three manuscript copies of 366 folios 
each were left at the death of the author, had increased in 1742 to over 
one hundred manuscript copies. The procedure possessed one distinct 
advantage; the police were never quite capable of seizing the copies in 
manuscript as they were of seizing whole printed editions, and, of course, 
the author could always deny writing the original. Moreover, the 
Analyse de la religion chrétienne, the Doutes sur la religion, the Militaire 
philosophe all circulated in manuscript form. It was but natural that the 
Epttre, which contained the same dangerous ideas, should be passed in 
the same way. 

That Voltaire used this means of disseminating his poem is further 
attested by the large number of manuscript copies which still exist in 
various libraries. Mention has already been made of the copy in the 
Public Library at Leningrad (MSS. Fr. F. xrv, 21, ff. 31-34, v & r). There 
is also in the same librarya fragment of 96 lines of the poem written in the 
back of a printed copy of the Lettres secrétes de M. de Voltaire (Genéve, 
1765), 11-5-90, pp. 83-86. One copy may be found at the Bibliothéque 
du Palais des Arts at Lyons [MS. 54 (Delandine 661) fol. 69 ff.], one at 
Chalons-sur-Marne [MS. 284 (Gar-9659]; one at Orléans (MS. 1148, 
p. 491); one at Troyes (MS. 2730, f. 227); one at the library of the 
University at Warsaw; one at the Bibliothéque Nationale (f. fr. 10476, 
ff. 349-351); one at the Archives nationales [2485 (Mm859) p. 291 ff.]; 
three at the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal (MSS. 2949, f. 66; 3130, f. 269; 
3310, f. 34); and one at the Bibliothéque Mazarine (MS. 3944, f. 223). 
In addition, a letter to the Vatican written on October 7, 1746, (Inst. 
Miscell. 5370)*' contained fragments of the poem comprising fifty-nine 
verses. In all, there are twelve manuscripts of the Epttre and two frag- 
ments. Evidently not all the manuscripts are copied from other manu- 
scripts. Some were undoubtedly taken from a late-printed text. This was 
certainly done in the case of MS. 2485 (Mm 859) at the Archives na- 
tionales, which bears a copist note to the first line stating that ‘Belle 
est dans l’imprimé.”’ But the manuscript 3310 at the Arsenal which 
belonged to Mr. Bonnier de la Mosson was certainly not reproduced from 
a printed text, for the manuscript carries the title: Recueil de diverses 
pieces fugitives, tant en prose qu’en vers qui n'ont pas été imprimées. Other 
manuscripts, such as Mazarine 3944 which lacks the final word of verse 
45a, or Manuscript F. XIV, 21, at Leningrad, and Warsaw in which 

8 R. H. L., 1912, “Questions diverses sur l’histoire de l’esprit philosophique en France 


avant 1750.” 
" R. H. L., 1928, 564-565. 
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whole lines are lacking are evidently too defective to be copied from a 
printed text. 

It might be concluded that the Epitre was not printed, nor intended to 
be printed by Voltaire, in 1732. His irritation in 1738 when the poem was 
included in the Piéces libres de M. Ferrand, Londres, 1738, is appar- 
ently genuine if one may judge from his letter to the Lieutenant of 
Police:® “‘J’ai appris avec douleur dans ma retraite que l’on continue 
a inonder Paris de brochures infames. I] y en a deux surtout dont on 
m’a parlé qui semble mériter toute votre indignation. L’une est un 
Almanach du Diable, infamie qu’on renouvelle tous les ans, |’autre est 
un recueil de chansons atroces faites pendant la régence, et de piéces 
licencieuses sous le nom de M. Ferrand. Il y a dans ce dernier recueil une 
piéce de l’Abbé de Chaulieu que l’on prétend que la calomnie m’attribue, 
elle est intitulée: Epitre d Uranie.”’ One may even assert with safety that 
Voltaire himself never published his poem before 1772. 

Nevertheless, the Epitre was published several times between 1738 
and 1772, as both Beuchot and Bengesco have stated. The first appear- 
ance was in the Piéces libres de M. Ferrand et poésies de quelques auteurs 
sur divers sujets (Londres, 1738), in-8. There were five editions of the 
Piéces libres in 1738, 1744, etc.® It appeared in the same year 1738 and 
in a re-edition in 1739, in Lettres de M. de V*** avec plusieurs piéces de 
différents auteurs (La Haye, Pierre Poppy, 1738 and 1739), in-12, p. 134. 
It was reprinted in Recueil de pieces fugitives en vers (Londres, 1744), in 
the Collection compléte des wuvres de M. de Voltaire (Amsterdam, 1764), 
tome x11I; in the Histoire critique de Jésus-Christ, s.\.n.d. (1770), in-8; 
and finally in the Nouveaux mélanges, tome x11, pp. 309-313 (Geneve, 
1772). In addition, several extracts from the poem were published in 
various places. La Religion défendue contained thirty verses of the 
Eptire in the preface; and /’Oracle des nouveaux philosophes (Berne, 
1765), 1, 147, quoted fifty-three verses. 


REPLIES 


As might be expected, the Epftre elicited much comment and pro- 
voked many replies. We have already mentioned that the Mercure pub- 
lished in March, 1732, an Epitre a Uranie contre les impies, and in April, 
1732, the Epttre of Tanevot. Tanevot’s Epitre a l’auteur de l’Eptire a 
Uranie was also printed in the Poésies diverses, par M. Tanevot, A Paris, 
MDCCXXXII, pp. 287-293, and circulated in manuscript form, for a copy 
dated September, 1760, still exists at the Archives nationales, Manu- 
script 2485 (Mm 859), pp. 299-305. In the following year there was 


% Léouzun le Duc, Etudes sur la Russie (Paris, 1853), in-18, p. 420. 
8 See Quérard, La France littéraire. 
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brought out La Religion défendue, by Deschamps, poéme contre Il’ Epitre 
a@ Uranie, A Rotterdam, chez Thomas Johnson, mpccxxxm, 44 pp. 
plus xvi pp. of Preface. According to its preface, La Religion défendue 
had already appeared in Paris. It received a considerable amount of com- 
ment both in the correspondence and in the periodicals of the time. 
The Mercure for March, 1733, (p. 523) praises it as highly as it con- 
demns the Epitre a Uranie. 


Rien n’est plus louable et plus digne d’un poéte chrétien, que le sujet de ce poéme, 
auquel une autre piéce de poésie d’une trempe toute différent, qui n’a trouvé 
aucun approbateur parmi les honnétes gens, a donné lieu. II parait, au contraire, 
que celle-ci a été gotitée de tous les gens de bien... La piéce mérite en efict 
cette distinction. L’auteur que nous savons étre un homme du monde,“ connu 
par d’autres ouvrages, y répond exactement a |’Eptire a Uranie. 


The Mercure for April, 1737, (p. 630) likewise published a letter of 
June 22, 1733, of a M. Desroches 4 M. Maillart containing a criticism 
of Deschamps’ poem. The Journal littéraire, tome xx (1733), pp. 222- 
223, contained an announcement of the Religion défendue and brought 
out its qualities and defects together with those of the Uranie. Although 
lengthy, the criticism attempts to be so just to each party that we quote 
it in full: 

Thomas Johnson a imprimé et débite 4 Rotterdam, La Religion défendue: 
poéme contre !’ Epttre a Uranie. C’est une brochure in-8 de 44 pp. pour le poéme, 
outre 16 pp. pour la préface qui le précéde. L’Eptire a laquelle on y répond est 
une de ces productions hazardées qu’une ivresse d’esprit fait enfanter; que le 
libertinage a soin de répandre et dont personne n’ose s’avouer |’auteur. Il y a 
dans celle-ci tout le poison du Déisme le plus impie et le plus marqué, assaisonné 
des graces de la poésie, et 4 ne la regarder que de ce cété, un feu et une vivacité 
d’images que l’auteur ne soutient pas jusqu’a la fin. Quoiqu’elle n’ait pas cent- 
cinquante vers. Ces traits réunis ont fait attribuer cette Epitre 4 un auteur cé- 
lébre qui, s’il a été fou pour la faire, a été assez sage pour la désavouer. Le Pocéme 
de /a Religion défendue est d’un caractére tout différent. Il est adressé 4 la méme 
Uranie que l’auteur veut garantir de la séduction. On y dit d’excellentes choses 
en faveur du christianisme et il y a de fort beaux endroits, quoique mélés avec 
d’autres qui ne sont pas assez chatiés, et qui approche un peu du Phoebus. L’au- 
teur de l’Epiire est plus poéte, Le défenseur de la religion est plus sage et plus 
chrétien. Le premier plaira plus aux libertins qui sont en grand nombre. Le sec- 
ond aura pour approbateurs tout ce qu’il y a d’honnétes gens. Nous aurions aban- 
donné l’Eptire au mépris et a l’oubli qu’elle mérite, si le poéme qui la réfute, ne 
nous obligeait pas d’en parler. 


All three of the above-mentioned poems were published in the Oeuvres 
complétes of 1764, tome x11, along with an Epitre contre les athées con- 


% “Fr, Michel-Chrétien Deschamps, né prés de Troyes en 1683, mort le 10 novembre, 
1747.” See Moland rx, 359. 
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cernant l Epitre Impie d Uranie and an Ode 4 M***, au sujet: del’ Epitre 
i Uranie. The Letires de Mr. de V*** avec plusieurs piéces de différents 
auteurs (La Haye, 1738), p. 109, contains an epigram beginning ‘“‘Que 
pensez-vous de l’auteur d’Uranie?’’, which can also be found in MS. 3133 
at the Arsenal. There it is dated 1738 and attributed to Mr. de Bonneval, 
librarian of Paris-Duvernay. Le Recueil du Parnasse (Paris, 1743), 1, 
327, printed a poem entitled La Poésie vengée, by M. de Salis, de 1’Ora- 
toire. The author, who bestows great praise upon Racine’s La Religion 
attacks Voltaire for writing the Epitre: 


Faut-il donc que toujours l’esprit le plus sublime 
Se dégrade en cherchant a briller par !e crime? 


Tantét pour vous séduire un Lucréce nouveau, 
Peintre des voluptés dont il teint son pinceau.. . 
Viendra vous débiter sur un stoique ton, 

Ses principes puisés dans le sein d’Albion. 


Racine himself criticizes Voltaire in an Epitre d M. Rousseau, published 
in the 1756 edition of La Religion. The author of the Oracle des nouveaux 
philosophes (Berne, 1765), 1, pp. 147 ff, criticized severely the point of 
view in the Uranie. In 1754, the Pére P*** P*** P*** récollet wrote a 
Réponse a l’Epitre de Monsieur de Voltaire, A Uranie. It was apparently 
never printed, but circulated in manuscript. A copy now exists at the 
Bibliothéque d’Orléans, MS. 1148, and another at the Bibliothéque de 
Troyes. Finally, in 1763, there appeared /’Anti-Uranie ou le Déisme 
comparé au christianisme, Epitres @ M. de Voltaire suivies de Réflexions 
critiques sur plusieurs ouvrages de ce célébre auteur, par L.P.B.C., a 
Avignon, followed, in 1765, by an Epitre a l’auteur del’ Anti-Uranie. 

It remains to cite many other works published between 1733 and 1761 
in which the Epitre is mentioned but not particularly condemned: Essai 
d’A pologie des auteurs censurés dans le Temple du gout de M. de Voltaire 
(1733), p. 26; Lettre de Mr. de B***, a Mr. P. D. L. R. sur la Réponse aux 
Lettres philosophiques de M. de Voliaire (La Haye, 1735), pp. 225-226; 
Bonneval, Réflexions sur l’anonime et sur les conseils @ M. Racine au 
sujet de son poeme de la Religion, s.\.n.d., p. 5; Desfontaines, La Voltairo- 
manie (1738), p. 43; Baston, Voltariana (1748), 1, pp. 4, 5, 50, 135, 158, 
163, 164, 229, 1, p. 3, where the many references made to the Epitre 
are strangely coupled with an Epitre @ Athénais also attributed to 
Voltaire; an epigram of Piron, f. fr. 2960; Lettre de M. Antoine, col porteur, 
a M. Parisien, au sujet de M. de Voltaire, s.l.n.d. (1746); Lettres fla- 
mandes, ou histoire des variations ou contradictions dela prétendue Religion 
naturelle (Lille, 1752), 1, pp. 22 and 124; Lettres apologétiques dans les- 
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quelles on justifie la Religion et la probité de M. Arouet de Voltaire, contre 
les reproches de ses ennemis, avec la lettre de Sir Samuel Bickerstef (Londres 
1756), pp. 14 and 20; Premiére lettre de M*** sur Voltaire l’ A postat, s.\.n. 
d, p. 3; Chaumeix, Sentiment d’un inconnu (1760), pp. 11 and 12; and 
La Lais Philosophe (Bouillon, 1761), 2 vols., in-8, 1, 64. 

Thus it becomes apparent that, if the poem did not hold the center of 
the stage from 1732 to 1765, L’Epitre @ Uranie at least occupied the 
attention of orthodox and unorthodox throughout those years. One 
would expect that the fury unleashed would have died down within the 
next five years. But such certainly was not the case. Nor was its popu- 
larity or its unpopularity fostered by Voltaire himself, as was the case 
with so many of his works. So far as is known, he made no public refer- 
ence to his poem,® and he carefully refrained from attacking those who 
replied to it. The vogue of the Epitre can be attributed to three causes— 
to its timeliness, its versification, and the advertisement which was given 
it by Voltaire’s opponents. 


REVISION AND TITLES 


The Uranie was published by Voltaire for the first time in 1772. 
There is no evidence that he had taken part in any of the previous pub- 
lications, such as the Ferrand collection, the Letires of 1738, and the 
Recueil of 1744. Beuchot stated categorically that he had nothing to do 
with the Amsterdam edition of the Oeuvres complétes of 1764 and an ex- 
amination of its contents will easily confirm this opinion, for the edition 
contains items which Voltaire would not have used his time or energy 
to publish. In the publication of the Nouveaux mélanges philosophiques, 
historiques, et critiques, s.l. (Genéve, 1765 & 1775), 19 vols., in-8, how- 
ever, Voltaire did take a part.® As has already been stated, the Epitre 
@ Uranie appeared in Vol. x11, p. 309 ff. Then in Vol. xvi, pp. 239- 
243 of the same collection, published in 1775, may be found Le Pour et 
le contre with the following note which was later reprinted in the Kehl 
edition: 

On a attribué cet ouvrage a l’Abbé de Chaulieu, parce qu’il y a en effet quelque 
ressemblance entre cette piéce et celle du Déiste qui commence par ces mots: 


J’ai vu de prés le Styx, j’ai vu les euménides. 
Déja venaient frapper mes oreilles timides 
Les affreux cris du chien de l’empire des morts. 


85 See Schinz, A., La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, p. 483. 

8 Cf. Bengesco, Bibliographie des euvres de Voltaire, 11, No. 1898: “Les Mouveaux mé- 
langes ont été publiés de 1765 a 1775, 4 Genéve, sous les yeux de Voltaire et avec sa par- 
ticipation.” 
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This is apparently the first time that the new title ‘‘Le Pour et le contre” 
was used, since all manuscripts and printed editions carried either 
Epitre a***; Sur la Religion; Epitre @ Mme de *** (Pieces libres de M. 
Ferrand) ; Epttre addressée dla Marquise du Chételet sous le nom d’Uranie, 
sur la Religion (Vatican, Inst. Miscell. 5370); A Uranie (Warsaw); 
Epitre @ Uranie (Lyon; Leningrad, F xiv, 21; Leningrad fragment, 
11-5-90; Archives nationales 2485; Arsenal 3130 and 2949; Histoire 
critique de Jésus-Christ) ; Epttre de M. de Voltaire a Uranie, sur la Reli- 
gion (Troyes, 2730); Epttre sur la Religion par Wolter 4 Mme la Duchesse 
de Rupellemonde sous le nom d’Uranie (Mazarine, 3944); Epttre @ Mme 
... (B. N., f. fr. 10476); Sur la Religion, d Uranie (Arsenal, 3310); 
Eptire de Mr. Voltaire a Uranie, sur la Religion (Orléans, 1148); Epitre 
impie @ Uranie (Collection complete); Epitre @ Uranie par A. de V *** , 
A Mme de *** (Recueil de pieces fugitives). Amongst the critics, the 
poem had been known generally as the Epitre d Uranie, and no mention 
of it whatever as Le Pour et le contre is made either by the critics or in the 
manuscripts and editions. Voltaire had evidently changed the title be- 
tween 1772 and 1775. 

The various titles by which the poem was known have never been 
adequately studied. It would be of interest to know the origin of each 
title, the date of its adoption, justification for its use, and significance 
of the selection. J. B. Rousseau in 1736 identified the Uranie with a poem 
which he had seen in 1722, bearing the title Epitre @ Julie. The title 
Julie, however, never occurs in any known manuscript of the poem nor 
in any printed text. The usual explanations offered for Rousseau’s state- 
ment are either that he deliberately changed the name of the title or for- 
got what it really was. These explanations seem hardly probable, since 
he could gain no advantage from the point of which he seemed so certain 
and which incidentally is not confirmed by the correspondent to the 
Bibliothéque francaise. It may be, as Lepan suggested,* that Julie was a 
given name of Madame de Rupelmonde, but evidence to that effect can- 
not be discovered. Madame de Rupelmonde’s given names are always 
recorded as Marie-Marguerite-Elizabeth. The date of her birth seems 
nowhere to be recorded, but there is only one chance in 365 that it was 
on May 22, the feast of Saint Julia. There is but little in her personality 
which permits us to identify her with the other Julias of history. It is 
true that she was the daughter of a “lieutenant-général” and the wife of 
an officer. If warrior is equivalent to Caesar, then she may be likened to 
Julia the wife of Tiberius. But it seems as difficult to connect Mme de 
Rupelmonde with the Roman Julias as with Saint Julia. And if we elim- 
inate them, there remains only Julia, a Roman name for Juno, which 

87 Lepan, Vie politique de Voltaire (Paris, 1838), p. 17. 
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offers quite as many difficulties. Mme de Rupelmonde could hardly be 
compared to the stately, jealous, and perfidious Juno. 

Can it be that Voltaire’s poem, although written at the instigation of 
Mme de Rupelmonde and dedicated to her, was addressed in order to 
“dépister la police” to a fictitious “Julie?” There were “Julies” with 
whom Voltaire was intimate at the time—Julie de Livry, for instance, 
who is supposed to have been his mistress until Genonville stole her 
away, and Mme de Béthune, Julie d’Entraigues, a lady who like Mme de 
Rupelmonde had a reputation for being “un peu mondaine et trés dé- 
vote,” and to whom in all probability the xm1 Eptire was addressed. 
The chansonniers wrote of a “Julie” in the Adieux de Voltaire (Baston, 
Voltariana), p. 162: 

Adieu, chére Julie 

Adieu, ne pleure pas: 

Fuis la mélancolie, 

Comme la mort-aux-rats.* 

Console-toi, mamie; 

Aux petites maisons 

Nous nous reverrons. 
“ On dit qu’aprés le départ de Voltaire pour Londres, cette Julie au désespoir, 
a voulu et a cru s’empoisonner tout de bon; mais qu’heureusement sa fille de 
chambre ne lui avait donné que de la créme de tartre.” 


Or, finally, was it only the conventional “Julie” of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet? Voltaire at the moment was imitating the verses of Voiture. 
Did he consider that just as Voiture had written his verses to Julie 
d’Angennes, he, Voltaire the poetic descendant of Voiture, would ad- 
dress his poem to “‘Julie?” This last motive seems the most plausible of 
them all, although it is quite possible that in Voltaire’s mind it was only 
one of several considerations which determined him to entitle his poem 
A Julie. 

The title A Julie, however, was not long retained, since it was re- 
corded only by J. B. Rousseau. At the time the poem was seen by the 
correspondent of the Bibliothéque francaise, it had been changed to 
Uranie. Rousseau gave as the reason for the change, a warning which he 
gave to Voltaire to look more closely to his affairs. It is more likely that 
Voltaire changed the title to “dépister Rousseau,” who had known the 
work under the title A Julie. He, however, could have been actuated by 
other motives. If, in imitation of Voiture, he had first been led to address 
him poem to Julie, as Voiture addressed his poems to Julie d’Angennes, 
it was but natural that he should have next adopted the name Uranie 
which was the literary name by which Julie d’Angennes was known. The 
famous quarrel of the Uranistes and the Jobelins was certainly well 
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known to him. Moreover, the relationship between Mme de Rupelmonde 
and Uranian Venus, though a pure literary fiction, is more easily ac- 
ceptable than her relationship with Juno, for she at least was thought 
to possess the beauty of Venus. Stanzas published in Ferrand’s Piéces 
libres (p. 8) testify that the comparison had been made: 


Quand Apollon avec le Dieu de l’onde 

Vint autrefois habiter ces bas lieux, 

L’un sut si bien cacher sa tresse blonde; 
L’autre ses traits, qu’on méconnut les dieux. 
Mais c’est en vain qu’abandonnant les Dieux, 
Vénus comme eux veut se cacher aux cieux, 
On la connait au pouvoir de ses yeux 
Lorsque l’on voit paraitre Rupelmonde. 


Lastly, Voltaire was known as early as February, 1722, as “ce mignon 
d’Uranie.” In an anonymous Epiire @ Mr. L’Evéque de Nantes, premier 
aumonier de son Altesse royale, M. le Duc d’Orléans, which was printed 
in the Mercure for February, 1722 (pp. 33-36) the four lines occurred: 


Méme Arouet, ce mignon d’Uranie, 
Plus plein de moeurs encor que de génie, 
Consentira de chérir un rival, 

Que son exemple a rendu son égal. 


Any one of these four reasons seems to explain satisfactorily the choice of 
the new title. Still, as is so often the case in explaining Voltaire’s titles, it 
is not at all unlikely that he had several such considerations in mind 
when he addressed his poem A Uranie. 

The adoption of Le Pour et le contre as the title was brought about by 
an entirely different approach to the subject-matter. The earliest record 
of it occurs in the 1775 edition. No prior reference to the poem and no 
manuscript copy which has been examined bears this title. It is therefore 
reasonably certain that Voltaire made the change at the time he revised 
the poem after 1772. It must be admitted that in 1772-1775, there was 
no longer any necessity to “‘dépister la police,” to'deceive J. B. Rousseau, 
to honor Mme de Rupelmonde, or to disguise an extremely well-known 
poem under a different name. The change must have been made simply 
because the new title was considered by the author to be more appropri- 
ate to the idea which he expressed in his poem. To be sure, it gave a 
clearer indication of the content of the poem than the weak A Uranie or 
A Julie. Moreover, not only was it more fitting for the poem, it was also 
more appropriate to the working of Voltaire’s mind in 1772. Le Pour et le 
contre is the same type of title as // faut prendre un parti which was 
written during the time that the change was made. Finally there is a 
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strong suggestion implied in the new title that not everyone had read 
Voltaire’s poem intelligently or understood it correctly. 

Indeed, its significance has not always been appreciated. It would 

seem that the editors of the Kehl edition only understood partially the 
poem, for in the Avertissement of this edition can be found the following 
interpretation: 
Au reste, cet ouvrage a le mérite singulier de renfermer dans quelques pages, 
et en trés beaux vers, les objections les plus fortes contre la religion chréti- 
enne, les réponses que font 4 ces objections les dévots persuadés et les dévots 
politiques, et enfin le plus sage conseil qu’on puisse donner 4 un homme raison- 
nable qui ne veut connaitre sur ces objets que ce qui est nécessaire pour se bien 
conduire (Beuchot xu, 14). 


The editors understood admirably the contre, but they seem somewhat 
confused in their interpretation of the pour. The same tendency is ap- 
parent in other critics. Even Professor Lanson in his admirable book 
upon Voltaire** leads one to infer that if the poem is, as he states so 
neatly, an ‘argumentation rigoureuse contre le religion révélée,”’ it is for 
natural religion. At any rate, such was the inference which Professor 
Terracher, who followed Professor Lanson, suggested in his ‘“‘Note sur 
le Pour et le contre de Voltaire.’’®® Of all the critics of Voltaire, only 
Durdent®® seems to have stressed the importance of the new title: ‘Il 
n’est personne qui ne sache que le christianisme y est attaqué avec 
violence; mais on n’a peut-étre pas assez remarqué qu’il y est aussi 
défendu en trés beaux vers;ce qui a valu ace petit poéme ce second titre, 
Le Pour et le contre.” 

A brief examination of the poem itself will disclose that Voltaire is not 
“pour” one thing and “‘contre”’ another; his object is rather to discuss 
the “pour” and the “‘contre’’ of the same thing. It would be natural to 
expect him to give first of all the good points of the Christian religion, 
then the bad points, then some conclusion in view of the arguments 
presented. But since Voltaire’s poem was written when the title was not 
yet in his mind, he arranged it to fit his temperament rather than his 
title. His strongest observations in 1722 were certainly ‘‘contre’”’ 
the acceptance of the doctrines of revealed religion. He therefore pre- 
sented them first and in detail (85 lines). It was not his purpose, how- 
ever, to offer so many objections against the Christian religion that it 
would be entirely rejected. He consequently proposed points in its favor, 
but being less interested in them, he presented them swiftly and suc- 
cinctly (15 lines). Then he concludes in favor of “‘la religion naturelle”’ 


8§ Lanson, G., Voltaire, p. 33. 
89 Op. cit., p. 51. 
% Durdent, Histoire littéraire de Voltaire (Paris, 1818), in-8, p. 35 n. 
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which is, as one might infer from the poem the normal outgrowth of the 
Christian religion. His arguments are arranged as follows: there are cer- 
tain things to be said against the Christian religion, certain things to be 
said for it. It is to be condemned for its dogma, praised for its ethics. 
Therefore, if we reject the dogma and accept the ethics, we can not go 
astray. But the ethics which form the highest expression of the Christian 
religion is also contained in all religions. It is “natural” religion. One 
should observe that this natural religion is not placed by Voltaire in 
opposition to the Christian religion, it is rather its sound portion in the 
process of evolving. Voltaire conceived of it not in terms of opposition, 
but rather in terms of evolution. 

His conclusion is so striking that the reader easily forgets the argu- 
ments which lead to it. And yet while but 20 lines of the poem are de- 
voted to the conclusion in favor of natural religion, 100 lines are devoted 
to a discussion of revealed religion. Evidently, Voltaire chose his title in 
1772-1775 in such a way as to call attention back to his discussion of 
revealed religion and away from his approval of natural religion. In 
doing so, he achieved two results: he utilized a very old document in his 
war to crush “‘l’infame,” but most of all he struck back at those, who 
like Holbach, had attempted to deny the existence of God. 

Whatever might be the significance of the new title, Voltaire not only 
definitively adopted it, but also made a considerable number of changes 
in the poem itself. These changes have never been sufficiently stressed, 
chiefly because Le Pour et le contre was taken as the text of the poem and 
whatever differences existed were given as variants. The lines which 
differ are compared on the following pages. 
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Certain of the changes, such as “‘belle’”’ for “charmante’’ (1), “‘des 
erreurs” for “de l’erreur’’ (10), ‘‘ce lache” for ‘‘un lache”’ (56), “‘point”’ 
for “pas” (70), “d’un premier” for “du premier” (72), “‘peuple”’ for 
“peuples” (79), “honora”’ for ‘‘embellit” (114), “seule” for “seul” (115), 
“en tout temps” for ‘en tous temps” (121), and “‘du juste” for “d’un 
juste” are of a minor nature done either for the purpose of euphony, or 
as a correction, or merely as an exercise of a poetic choice. Certain other 
changes, however, such as “‘aux superstitions” for “‘a la religion ’’(4), 
“et que ma philosophie,” for “et que la philosophie (7), ‘‘est inutile’ 
for ‘‘m’est inutile,” “facile” for “‘futile”’ (65), ‘dans un si long” for ‘“‘dans 
un profond” (81) modify the thought of the earlier version. Still other 
changes such as “‘serez-vous pour jamais 4 sa fureur livrées’’ for ‘“‘vous 
serez donc un jour a sa fureur livrées”’ (82), “‘par une telle insulte et par 
un tel hommage”’ for ‘‘par un si criminel hommage”’ (90), ‘“‘cependant, 
quel objet se présente 4 ma vue”’ for “ciel, o ciel! quel objet vient de 
frapper ma vue”’ (97), “‘le voila, c’est le Christ, puissant et glorieux”’ for 
“jie reconnais le Christ puissant et glorieux”’ (98), and “‘l’ étendart de sa 
mort la croix brille 4 mes yeux”’ for ‘‘Sa croix se présente 4 mes yeux” 
(100) modify the emphasis and consequently the thought of the earlier 
version. The change in line 119 and 120 likewise smooths out a rather 
rough line and changes the point of view. In two instances two lines 
(75-76, 84-85) of the Epitre are expanded into three lines of Le Pour et le 
contre (75-77, 84-86), each time to make the passages more concrete. 
But the most important changes were made in the passages from line 
14 to 45, where 43 verses were condensed to 32 verses, and where the 
arrangement of the verses was changed entirely. The changes in the 
arrangement of the lines was as follows: 14 was taken from 16, 15 from 
17, 19 from 28, 20 from 29, 21 from 26, 22 from 27, 26 from 32, 
27 from 33, 28 from 34, 29 from 35, 36 from 45b, 40 from 45f, 41 
from 45g, 42 from 45h, 43 from 45i, 44 from 45k, and 45 from 45]. In 
addition lines 34 and 35 are condensed from 43, 44, 45, and 45a; 36, 
37, 38, 39 are reconstructed from 45b, 45c, 45d, and 45e; 30, 31, 32, and 
33 are condensed from 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42. A portion of line 18 is 
taken from line 24; line 24 is condensed from lines 30 and 31, line 16 is 
constructed from portions of lines 18 and 20; whereas 17 and a portion 
of 18 are taken from line 95 of the Epitre.*' These lines 14-451 were con- 
siderably worked over and in their new form are not only much con- 
densed but run with greater smoothness and rhythm. They are inter- 
esting from another point of view: those who have been startled by the 
masterly poetic ability of the Epitre @ Uranie have formed their judg- 
ment on the changed version of Le Pour et le contre. Naturally, the poet 
Therefore line 95 of Le Pour et le contre had to be constructed entirely. 
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of 1722 was not the master he was in 1775. Curiously enough, however, 
where the poem gained in smoothness and rhythn, it lost in vigor and 
ruggedness. The Epitre @ Uranie, though not as good a poem, is more 
powerful than Le Pour et le contre. Lastly, in the transposition which 
took place between lines 14-451, one important idea was lost: the faith 
which the poet of 1722 expressed in Reason in lines 21 and 22 of the 
Epttre and which Professor Ascoli stressed as common to Chaulieu is no 
longer expressed by the poet of 1775. 


THE TEXT 


It would be desirable to print the Epitre @ Uranie from Voltaire’s 
original manuscript. But the question immediately arises: where is the 
original? Léouzun le Duc signalled a manuscript which exists still at the 
Public Library of Leningrad as the original of the poem. “‘J’ai pu feuille- 
ter au dépét de Pétersbourg,” wrote Léouzun le Duc,” “‘l’original de 
cette épitre, écrit de sa main. La piéce est jaunie par le temps et un peu 
fruste.”’ 

This manuscript F xiv, 21, D(oubrowsky) of the Public Library of 
Leningrad is thus described in the general catalogue of the Library: 
“MS. de 44 ff. Collection des piéces en vers saisies sur les auteurs ou 
écrites par eux pendant leur détention 4 la Bastille.”” The manuscript 
consists of 25 items, of which L’Epitre d Uranie is listed as No. 16. The 
items can not for the greater part be dated. The first poem, “Piéce en 
vers par Jacques de Beaune St. Blancgay,” if original, was composed 
before 1527; the seventh, “‘Sonnet par Pierre de Broussel,” before 1648; 
the ninth, “Pater sur la Constitution,” after 1713. The second, fourth, 
and fifth refer to incidents which took place in 1640. The ninth, ‘‘Raisons 
pour avoir la paix,” has a mock approbation dated “le 14 juin, 1700’; 
while the eighteenth, “‘Epitre au Roi George I,” is followed by an (f. 39) 
“Elégie au Chevalier de la Courte Joye Résident dans les pays étrangers”’ 
which bears the copist note: “‘copié 4 Londres le 23° juillet, 1727.” 
Apparently the articles can be dated variously from 1527 to 1727, and 
not all of them are originals. 

The Epitre @ Uranie, the sixteenth article in the catalogue, is thus de- 
scribed by Professor Havens: ‘‘No. 16, L’Epitre a Uranie, 4 ff., 8 pp., 
in-4, 16X25 cm., ff. 31'-34". MS. discolored by time, stained and some- 
what worn about the edges. The first two pages have been torn and 
slightly mended. The whole, however, is quite clear and legible.’’ An 
examination of the manuscript confirms the opinion that, contrary to 
Léouzun le Duc’s belief, it is not the original. The handwriting is too 


% Léouzun le Duc, Le Sottisier de Voltaire (Paris, 1880), in-8, p. vi, n. 2. 
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large to be that of Voltaire.* His characteristic spelling of ‘‘relligion”’ is 
not used in the manuscript, while a peculiar spelling “‘flancqs’’ occurs 
in line 52. The manuscript itself is defective; lines 30 and 31 being omit- 
ted.* Moreover, it contains eight readings which occur in no other 
manuscript and in no printed edition: “Tu le veux” for ‘“‘Tu veux” (1); 
“mensonges”’ for ‘“‘mensonges sacrés” (6); “emparé”’ for “‘enivré’’ (10); 
“égarements” for “emportements” (45°); “se rend” for “‘se fait” (51); 
“Et souffre le” for “Et périt du dernier’’ (58); “Son exemple est saint” 
for ‘‘Ses exemples sont saints’ (107); ““De ses mains” for ““De sa main” 
(117). In each of the eight cases, the reading of the other manuscripts 
and the printed editions is more correct. Changes have been made in four 
lines: “Il vient” is corrected to “‘Il venait” (45*); “Pour souffire” to 
“Pour suffire” (61); ““vastes contrées” to “vaste contrée”’ (78); and “‘on 
’honore’’ has been changed to ‘‘on l’implore’’ (127). In three of the four 
cases (45*, 61, and 127), the corrections are the forms occurring in all 
manuscripts and editions. These changes, variants, and defects would 
seem to indicate that the Leningrad manuscript is not the original, 
although it could be an early copy of the poem. 

With no available original manuscript, the question arises whether a 
manuscript copy or an early printed edition should be used as a basis of 
the text. Some of the copies are quite free from defects, such as Arsenal 
2949 which differs from the Voltaire edition of 1772 in only seven unim- 
portant places: “‘cachots” for “‘cachos’”’ (455); “de” for “des” (47); “et 
le sang”’ for “le sang” (59); “plus” for “pas” (93); ‘dans les grands mal- 
heurs” for ‘‘dans les plus grands malheurs’’ (109); “point” for ‘‘pas”’ 
(120); “en tout temps” for “‘en tous temps” (121). One other manuscript 
copy, the B. N. f. fr. 10476, while not so free from defects as Arsenal 
2949, offers a distinct advantage in that it is dated “15 février, 1732,” 
and consequently repiesents an early version of the poem. Nevertheless, 
since both Arsenal 2949 and B. N. 10476 were apparently copied without 
the supervision of Voltaire, it has been thought best to use them to con- 
firm the belief that the poem remained substantially unchanged between 
1732 and 1772. Other manuscripts as well as the printed editions from 
1738-1770 are sufficiently defective to preclude the possibility of using 
them as a text. 

% Specifically, Voltaire’s handwriting in 1722 is much finer than that of this manuscript. 
Voltaire seems to write with a sharp-pointed plume, while that of the manuscript was a 
stub. While Voltaire’s letters slant at an angle of 30°, the handwriting of the manuscript 
hardly slants at all. The individual letters are not at all similar in the Leningrad manu- 


script and in an authentic fac-simile of Voltaire’s handwriting in 1722. The letters d, r, t, 


P, q, h, especially are different. 
“ The Epiire d Uranie Contre les impies which made use of Voltaire’s rimes omits line 
30 and 31. It also omits line 109. 
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It has therefore been deemed advisable to publish here the text of the 
Nouveaux mélanges, T. 12, 1772, which was the only text of the poem 
published during the life of Voltaire with his participation. In this way, 
we can be sure of best representing Voltaire’s thought. But the poem is 
important for two other reasons: it marks a particular period or sub- 
sequent periods in Voltaire’s thought, and it had an effect upon the 
general thought of the eighteenth century as well. Such considerations, 
especially the latter, make it imperative to give the variants of the other 
editions and of the manuscript copies. Even variants from the frag- 
ments have been added, for they, too, represent a potential influence 
upon the general public. The editions and manuscripts with their dis- 
tinguishing symbols are as follows: 


EDITIONS 


33 Anonymous, La Religion défendue, Amsterdam, 1733. 30 lines of L’Epttre. 
(Z Beuchot 26.) 

38 Ferrand, Piéces libres, Londres, 1738 (Arsenai B. L. 18350), 1744 (B. N. 
Enfer 77), 1745, 1760, 1762. 

38? Anonymous, Lettres de M. de v**™* avec plusieurs pieces de différents auteurs, 
La Haye, 1738, 1739. (Z Beuchot 496.) 

44 Anonymous, Recueil de pieces fugitives en vers, Londres, 1744. (Z Beuchot 
1267.) 

64 Anonymous, Collection compléte des wuvres de M. de Voltaire, Amsterdam, 
1764, T. 13, in-12°. (Z Beuchot 26.) 

65 Chaudon, L’Oracle des nouveaux philosophes, Berne, 1765, 1, 147. 53 lines of 
L’Eptire. 

70 Holbach, Histoire critique de Jésus-Christ, Amsterdam, 1770, in-8°. (B. N. 
8°H 6669.) 

72 Voltaire, Nouveaux mélanges philosophiques, historiques et critiques, 1772, T. 
12. (Z Beuchot 67.) 


MANUSCRIPTS 


N B.N. ffr. 10476, ff. 349-51. Eptire i Mme. Dated 15 février 1732. 

M Mazarine 3944, f. 223 ff. Eptire sur la Religion par Wolter (sic) @ Madame la 
Duchesse de Rupellemonde, sous le nom d’Uranie. 

A Arsenal 2949, Vers de Voltaire, f. 66. Epttre a Uranie. 

A? Arsenal 3310. Recueil de diverses pieces fugitives, tant en prose qu’en vers qui 
n'ont pas été imprimées. Appartenant 4 M. Bonnier de la Mosson. f. 34, 
Sur la Religion a Uranie. 

A?® Arsenal 3130. Recueil de pieces choisies et libres, A Paris, le premier mai, 1750. 
Ex-libris Mr. D’Hémery. f. 269, Eptire @ Uranie par M. de Voltaire. 

AN Archives Nationales 2485 (Mm 859), p. 291. Eptire a Uranie par Voltaire, 
copiée en Juillet 1760. 

O Orléans 1148, p. 491, Eptire de Mr. Voltaire a Uranie sur la Religion. 
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L Leningrad, MSS. fr., F x1v, 21, D(oubrowsky). Collection des pieces en vers 
saisies sur les auteurs ou écrites par eux pendant leur détention a la Bastille, 
ff. 31-34. Epttre a Uranie. 

L? Lyon (Palais des Arts), 54 (Delandine 661), f. 69 ff. Epttre a Uranie par Vol- 
taire. 

T Troyes 2730, f. 227, Epttre de Monsieur de Voltaire 4 Uranie, sur la Religion. 

W Warsaw, Frang. Q xiv, 9. A Uranie. 

LF Leningrad 11-590, Letires Secrétes de M. de Voltaire, Genéve, 1765. 96 lines 
in manuscript in back of book. 

VF Vatican fragment, Inst. Miscell., 5370, See R. H. L., 1928, pp. 564-565, 
59 lines contained in letter written October 7, 1746. 

ChAlons-sur-Marne 284 (Gar. 9659). Eptire a Uranie. (Not consulted.) 


EpttRE A URANIE 


Tu veux donc, charmante Uranie, 

Qu’érigé, par ton ordre, en Lucréce nouveau, 
Devant toi, d’une main hardie 

A la Religion j’arrache le bandeau; 

Que j’expose a tes yeux le dangereux tableau 
Des mensonges sacrés dont la terre est remplie, 
Et qu’enfin la philosophie 

T’apprenne 4 mépriser les horreurs du tombeau, 
Et les terreurs de l’autre vie. 

Ne crois pas qu’enivré de l’erreur de mes sens, 
De ma Religion blasphémateur profane, 

Je veuille avec dépit, dans mes égarements, 
Détruire en libertin la loi qui les condamne. 
Examinateur scrupuleux 


. belle 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A?, AN, L, L?, LF, VF//Tu prétends donc 64// 
Tu le veux L// veus L?. 

. Omitted in M. 

. De la Religion 38?, 64, 70, A?, O, T. 

. Des mensonges dont... L. 

. Et que ma philosophie 33, 38, 44, 70, N, M, A?, AN, L, L?, W, LF, VF// 
ma... 38, 64, 65, A, O, T. 

. T’apprenne a mépriser le tombeau O, T. 

. erreurs A?, LF, O// d’une autre... VF. 

. point 38, 44, 65, N// des erreurs 38, 44, 65, N, M, A?, W, LF// de l’horreur 
38?// qu’emparé de l’erreur L. 

. De sa Religion 33// prophane 38, 44, N, M, A, A?, O, T, LF. 

. par dépit 387, 64, 65, O, T// vueille 44// de mes égarements M, L, W// 
avec mépris AN. 

. L’erreur 387, A*, O, T, W. 








30 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18 
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Du plus redoutable mystére, 

Je prétends pénétrer d’un pas respectueux 

Au plus profond du sanctuaire 

D’un Dieu mort sur la croix, que l’Europe révére. 
L’horreur d’une éternelle nuit 


Semble cacher ce Temple 4 mon ceil téméraire; 

Mais la raison qui m’y conduit, 

Fait marcher devant moi son flambeau qui m’éclaire. 
Les prétres de ce Temple, avec un front sévére, 
M’offrent d’abord un Dieu que je devrais hair; 


Un Dieu qui nous forma pour étre misérables, 
Qui nous donna des cceurs coupables, 

Pour avoir droit de nous punir; 

Nous fit 4 lui-méme semblables, 

Afin de nous mieux avilir, 


Et nous faire 4 jamais sentir 


Omitted in 38, 44// De ces redoutables mistéres 38%, A*, W// De ce re- 
doutable . . . 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, O, L?, T, LF// D’un si redoutable . . . 
AN// De ses redoutables mistéres, L. 

Je prétend L*// Je cherche a pénétrer LF. 

Au redoutable sanctuaire, 38?// Jusques au fond... A*// Au vénérable 
sanctuaire, O, T// Les profondeurs du... LF. 

Du 38, 38%, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, A’, AN, O, L, T, W// Je demande ce 
Dieu que LF. 


18a. Je l’implore, il se tait, je le cherche, il me fuit, LF. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


effroyable 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, W// Les sombres voiles de la nuit, 
LF. 

son temple 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, L?, W, LF// le temple AN, L// 
semblent LF. 

Verses 21 to 43 are omitted in 38?// qui me conduit A?, AN, O, L?, T, LF. 
le flambeau 70, AN. 

un ton 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A’, A’, AN, O, L, L?, T, W, LF// le prétre 
A’. 

M’offre d’abord un Dieu qui nous fit misérables A*. 

Omitted in A?// nous a fait LF. 

créa AN// qui donna O, T. 

Pour étre en droit de AN. 

Qui nous créa d’abord 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, A’, AN, O, L, L?, T, W, 
LF. 

Afin de mieux avilir L’. 

souffrir 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, A?, AN, LF// verses 30 and 31 omitted in 
L, W. 





31. 


32. 
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Les maux les plus insupportables. 

Il forme 4 peine un homme 4 son image, 

Qu’on I’en voit soudain repentir; 

Comme si l’ouvrier n’avait pas df sentir 

Les défauts de son propre ouvrage, 

Et sagement les prévenir. 

Bientét sa fureur meurtriére 

Du monde épouvanté sappe les fondements, 
Dans un déluge d’eau détruit en méme temps 
Les sacriléges habitants, 

Qui remplissaient la terre entiére 

De leurs honteux déréglements. 

Sans doute on le verra, par d’heureux changements, 
Sous un ciel épuré redonner la lumiére 

A de nouveaux humains, 4 des cceurs innocents, 
De sa haute sagesse aimables monuments. 

Non, il tire de la poussiére 

Un nouveau peuple de Titans; 

Une race livrée 4 ses emportements, 

Plus coupable que la premiére. 


Des tourments plus... 38, N, M, O, T// Des tourments plus épouvanta- 
bles, 44, 64, 65, A, LF// Des tourments... 70, L*// Des tourments 
épouvantables, A*// Les tourments les plus effroyables, AN. 

Sa main créait 4 peine une Ame 4 son image, 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A*, O, 
L, W// Sa main crée a peine une 4me 4 son image, A?// Sa main créait a 
peine ... AN// Sa main croit a peine . . . L?// La main forme a peine une 
Ame a son image, T// Sa main formait a peine une Ame... LF. 


33. On l’en vit 38, 44, LF// Qu’il fat touché de repentir 64// vit 70, A?, A’, 


34. 
36. 
38. 


39. 


40. 
45. 


L, L?, T// On le vit N// On l’en voit M// Que I’on le vit soudain s’en re- 
pentir, AN// Qu’on le vit O// Lorsqu’on le vit s’en repentir W. 

dus 44. 

le A?, A’. 

sappant 38, 44, 64, 70, A*,; AN// frappant N, LF// s’appat A*// sappa O, 
L, T, W// 

Eaux N// Par A*// en un moment AN// perdant en... O, L, T, W// dé- 
truit les habitants LF. 

Ses T// omitted in LF. 

des nouveaux M L?//mortels AN// a de ceeurs O. 


45*. lente 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, L, W, LF// éternels 38, 44, AN// mouvements 


64, A?, L?; W// monuments omitted in M// toute sagesse A*// sainte 
AN// D’une lente... L?// aimable monuments T. 


45°. Tyrans 38?, A’, L. 
45°, égarements L. 








The “Eptire @ Uranie” 


Que fera-t-il? Quels foudres éclatants 

Va sur ces malheureux lancer sa main sévére! 
Va-t-il dans le cachos plonger les éléments? 
O prodige! 6 tendresse! 6 mystére! 

I] venait de noyer les péres, 

I] va mourir pour les enfants. 


Il est un peuple obscur, imbécile, volage, 

Amateur insensé des superstitions. 

Vaincu par ses voisins, rampant dans l’esclavage, 

Et l’éternel mépris des autres nations. 

Le fils de Dieu, Dieu méme, oubliant sa puissance, 

Se fait concitoyen de ce Peuple odieux; 

Dans les flancs d’une Juive il vient prendre naissance. 
Il rampe sous sa mére, il souffre sous ses yeux 

Les infirmités de l’enfance. 


Longtemps vil ouvrier, le rabot 4 la main, 

Ses beaux jours sont perdus dans un lache exercice; 

Il préche enfin trois ans le peuple Iduméen, 

Et périt du dernier supplice. 

Son sang du moins, le sang d’un Dieu mourant pour nous, 


45‘. Quel foudre éclatant 38?/ et quel foudre éclatant A’. 
45*. Vont ...ses mains sévéres? 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A?, AN, W, LF. 
45", cahos 38%, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A?, AN, O, L, T, W, LF// les cachots A/'/ ce 


cahos L?, 


45', Ecoutez, 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A?, A’, AN, O, L, L?, T, W, LF//6 mystéres! 


44, 64, 70, N, M, A?, A*, T, W, LF// 6 miséres! L*. 


45*. le pére 38. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
50. 


51 


53. 
55. 
56. 


57. 
58. 
59. 


et volage 387, 44, A’. 

de N, A, O, L// omitted in A?. 

ces voisins 38?// omitted in A’. 

Le Fils de Dieu lui-méme, 64, LF// d’un Dieu AN. 


. 6 Dieux! O// se rend L. 
52. 


Dans le flanc .. . 64, A?// il veut 70// d’une fille AN// il vint prendre 
L?// omitted in LF// flancqs L. 

et souffre W. 

un rabot 38, 44, M, A?, AN, LF// 

ce lache 38, 44, 64, 70, A?, A, AN, L, L?, W, LF// ces beaux jours 38?// ce 
vil M// sont passés AN. 

ce peuple 64// trois ans omitted in 70. 

Et souffre le dernier supplice, L. 

ce sang d’un Dieu 38, 44, N, W, LF, VF// Le sang du moins M// et le sang 
A. 





Ira Owen Wade 


N’était-il pas d’un prix assez noble, assez rare, 
Pour suffire 4 parer les coups 

Que l’enfer jaloux nous prépare? 

Quoi! Dieu voulut mourir pour le salut de tous, 
Et son trépas m’est inutile! 

Quoi! l’on me vantera sa clémence futile, 

Quand, remontant au Ciel, il reprend son courroux, 
Quand sa main nous replonge aux éternels abimes, 
Et quand par sa fureur effacant ses bieniaits, 
Ayant versé son sang pour expier nos crimes, 

Il nous punit de ceux que nous n’avons pas faits! 
Ce Dieu poursuit encore, aveugle en sa colére, 

Sur ses derniers enfants l’erreur du premier pére; 
Il en demande compte 4 cent Peuples divers, 
Assis dans la nuit du mensonge, 

Et dans l’obscurité ot: lui-méme les plonge, 

Lui qui vient, nous dit-on, éclairer |’ Univers. 


Amérique, vastes contrées, 


. N’est-il pas d’un prix A*?, O// N’est-il donc pas AN. 

. Que l’enfer nous prépare A’. 

. trépas est inutile! 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A*, AN, O, L, L?, T, W, LF, VF. 
. facile 38, 38?, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A*, A’, AN, O, L?, T, W, LF, VF// Qu’on 
me vante beaucoup sa clémence futile L. 

. Qu’en remontant 38?// aux Cieux 70, AN, L’. 

. éternelles 382, VF // en d’éternels L?. 

. ses fureurs 38, 44, 70, N, M, L, L?, W, LF, VF// Et que 44, 64, 70, N, AN, 
L, W, LF, VF// Et par ses fureurs A?// éclatant ses bienfaits T// il efface 
VF. 

. point 64, 70, N// fait AN, O// des maux O, T. 

. punit AN// Ce Dieu parait encore T. 

. les derniers 38, 44, 64, 70, N, A?, A?, AN, O, L?, T, W, LF, VF// d’un 
premier 64, N, A?, VF // ses derniers A. 

. Il redemande 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A, AN, L, L*, W, LF, VF. 

. De ces obscurités 38, N, A?// il les plonge 38// Et de l’obscurité 38?, A’// 
De ces obscurités ot lui-méme il. . . 44, 64, 70, M, L, L?, W, LF// De 
cette obscurité AN// Et des obscurités 4 lui-méme il O// Et des obscurités 
ou lui-méme... T// De ses obscurités ot lui-méme VF. 

. Véclairer 38?// nous dit-il N// Lui qui venait, dit-on AN// lui qui vint 
L?, VF. 

. Verse 77 of Le Pour et le contre is lacking in L’Eptire a Uranie. 

. vaste contrée 38?, AN, L, L?, T// Amériques VF. 
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80 


85 
86 


90 
91 


79. 
80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 
84. 


84a. 


85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 
91. 
92. 


93. 


94, 
95. 


Peuples que Dieu fit naitre aux portes du soleil; 
Vous, nations hyperborées, 

Que l’erreur entretient dans un profond sommeil 
Vous serez donc un jour 4 sa fureur livrées, 
Pour n’avoir pas su qu’autrefois, 

Sous un autre hémisphére, aux Plaines Idumées, 
Le fils d’un charpentier expira sur la croix? 


Je ne reconnais point, 4 cette indigne image, 

Le Dieu que je dois adorer; 

Je croirais le déshonorer 

Par un si criminel hommage. 

Entends, Dieu que j’implore, entends du haut des cieux, 
Une voix plaintive et sincére: 

Mon incrédulité ne doit pas te déplaire, 

Mon cceur est ouvert a tes yeux; 

On te fait un tyran, en toi je cherche un Pére; 


Peuple 387, L?// pédles AN // fait naitre O. 
Aux nations 38?// 6 nations A*// Vous vastes nations VF. 
Vous, que l’erreur nourrit . . . 38, 38%, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A? AN, O, L, L’. 
T, W, LF, VF// Vous que l’erreur endort .. . A®. 
a la fureur livrés 38?// livrés M// un jour omitted in A?// a ses fureurs 
livrées L*// a la fureur T. 
Pour n’avoir senti 38*// senti A’. 
Dans 38, 44°70, N, M, A?, AN, L?, W, LF// Sous une 38*, A*// d’Idumée 
AN// Dans une VF// Iduménées VF. 

Aux plaines Idumées, A*. 
expirait N// sous la croix VF. 
This verse is omitted in L’Eptire a Uranie. 
Non, je ne connais . . . 38, 44, 64, 70, N, A?, L, L’, W, LF, VF// Non, je 
ne connais pas M, AN// a ses fausses images 387// dcet 44, AN// a ces 
fausses images A*// fausse O, T. 
Ce Dieu que L?. 
Je croirai L. 
Enten ... enten 44// Entend...entend...N. 
ma voye pitoyable 38// Ma voix pitoyable 44, 70, N, M, A*, AN, L?, VF/ 
ma voix... O, T// La voix de mon doute sincére, LF. 
point 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A*, O, T, LF, VF// plus A// ne peut point L, 
W// 
Omitted in A’, 
Je cherche en toi mon pére, 38, 44, 64, 70, N, A?, At, AN, O, L, L’, T, W, 
LF, VF// Je cherche en toi un pére 38?. 





100 


110 


115 





Ira Owen Wade 


Je ne suis pas chrétien, mais c’est pour t’aimer mieux, 
Ciei! 6 ciel! quel objet vient de frapper ma vue! 

Je reconnais le Christ puissant et glorieux. 

Auprés de lui dans une nue 

Sa croix se présente 4 mes yeux. 

Sous ses pieds triomphants la mort est abattue; 

Des portes de l’enfer il sort victorieux: 

Son régne est annoncé par la voix des oracles, 

Son tréne est cimenté par le sang des martyrs; 

Tous les pas de ses saints sont autant de miracles, 
Il leur promet des biens plus grands que leurs désirs; 
Ses exemples sont saints, sa morale est divine; 

Il console en secret les coeurs qu’il illumine: 

Dans les plus grands malheurs il leur offre un appui; 
Et si sur l’imposture il fonde sa doctrine, 

C’est un bonheur encor d’étre trompé par lui. 

Entre ces deux portraits, incertaine Uranie, 

C’est 2 toi de chercher |’obscure vérité, 

A toi que la nature embellit d’un génie, 

Qui seul égale ta beauté. 

Songe que du Trés-Haut la sagesse éternelle 

A gravé de sa main dans le fond de ton coeur 


La Religion naturelle; 


. point 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A*, AN, L’, W, LF, VF// un chrétien 38?// t’en 
aimer L?// mais is omitted in VF. 

. effrayer 33, 64, N, A?// s’offrir 4 38, 44, 70// mes yeux 38", O, T// se pré- 
sente a AN, L?. 

. ce Christ A’. 

. pas triomphants 70. 

. ces saints 38?// des saints L?// 

. permet O// grand T. 

. son exemple est saint L. 

. il nous offre 33, 38, 44, 64, 70, N, M, A’, W// plus is omitted in A// il 
nous est AN// Et dans tous nos malheurs, il nous offre... L. 

. Et dans l’imposture 38?// fonda 64, 70, N, M, L?// fondait W. 

. C’est encor un bonheur 44, L// un bienfait AN. 

. les deux AN. 

. A chercher L// C’est a ta toi (sic) L’. 

. honora 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, AN, L?, W// honore L. 

. ta O// seule T// 

. immortelle 33, 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, AN, L, L?, W// songes W. 

. de ses mains L. 
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120 


125 


130 


119. 


120. 


121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 


131. 
$32. 


Crois que ta beauté, ta douceur, 

Ne sont pas les objets de sa haine immortelle; 

Crois que devant son Tréne, en tous temps, en tous lieux, 
Le cceur d’un juste est précieux; 

Crois qu’un Bonze modeste, un Dervis charitable, 
Trouvent plutét grace 4 ses yeux 

Qu’un Janséniste impitoyable, 

Ou qu’un Pontife ambitieux. 

Et qu’importe, en effet, sous quel titre on l’implore? 
Tout hommage est recu, mais aucun ne |’honore: 
Un Dieu n’a pas besoin de nos soins assidus; 

Si l’on peut l’offenser, c’est par des injustices, 

Il nous juge sur nos vertus, 

Et non pas sur nos sacrifices. 


Crois que ta bonne foi, ta bonté, ta douceur, 33, 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M’ 
A’, A’, O, L, T, W// Crois que sa bonté et sa douceur 38*// Crois que ta 
bonne foi, ta beauté, ta douceur, AN// Crois que la bonne foi, la bonté, 
la douceur L?. 
point 33, 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A, A, O, L, L?, T, W// éternelle 33, 64, 
65, 70, N, M, A?, AN, L, L?, W// la haine éternelle 38// d’une haine 
éternelle 44// Ne sont que AN// les effets T. 
en tout temps 38, 387, 64, A, T, W// en tout lieu AN, T. 
du juste 33, 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, M, A?, L, L?, W, VF// Le cceur du juste est 
toujours agréable AN// pieux VF. 
don modeste, un devoir charitable 38?// qu’un Dervis .. . VF. 
Trouve 33, 38%, 44, 64, N, M, A?, A’, AN, L?, W, VF// graces T. 
Qu’un fanatique L?// 
Prélat 33, 64, N// Jésuite 38, 65, A*, AN, O, VF// Et qu’un 70. 
Eh! 65, 70, N, M, L, L*, W, // A quel titre 70// Qu’importe 4 lui L. 
Tout homme le recoit 38// Tout homme le connait 65. 
Ce Dieu 33, 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, AN, O, L, L?, T, W, VF// veeux 
33, 38, 44, 64, 65, 70, N, M, A?, AN, L, L?// vos voeux VF. 
par AN. 
par 33, 64, N, AN// Et non pas nos 38// Et non pas sur nos vices 38? 
Et non pas par des... 44. 

IrA O.WADE 


Princeton University 
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LXXI 


THE YOUNG WIDOW IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH COMEDY 


EBASTIEN MERCIER, who in his Tableau de Paris covered a tre- 

mendously wide range of subjects and who was himself a dramatist of 
sorts (if not of parts), protested against the common practice of repre- 
~ senting on the stage young unmarried ladies to whom young men made 
love.! There is nothing more false, says he, in the picture of French 
manners than contemporary comedy, in which men make love to young 
ladies (demoiselles); for they are kept in convents until their wedding 
day, and it is absolutely impossible to make them a declaration of love. 
They are never seen alone, and it is shameful to employ any means re- 
sembling seduction. Girls of the upper bourgeoisie are also in convents; 
those of the “‘second étage”’ are constantly with their mothers; and girls 
of the other classes have in general no sort of freedom or of familiar 
communication with men before their marriage. Therefore, Mercier con- 
cludes, authors of comedy, in making all their amoureuses ladies of 
quality, are really portraying only the love-affairs of grisettes. And the 
dramatists, ‘‘s’ils ne veulent pas aller directement contre les usages,” 
should henceforth admit as heroines only young widows. 

As a matter of fact, many dramatists were careful to inform the 
audience (or the reader) just how long their young ladies had been out 
of convent. Dufresny, for instance, tells us that Angélique of /a Récon- 
ciliation normande (1719) has just come home (1, 2); Pont de Vesle that 
Rosalie of le Somnambule (1739) has been out of convent a few months; 
Cailhava explains that Hortense of /e Tuteur dupé (1765) will be left in 
her convent “jusqu’é ce qu’un parti se présente’”’ (1, 2); Barthe that 
Julie of la M ére jalouse (1771) has been home nine days (1, 1); Desforges 
that Eugénie of Ja Femme jalouse (1785) had left her convent three 
weeks before. And so on. 

For all that, young widows do occur as heroines in about one out of 
every five eighteenth-century comedies of the regular type—to be exact, 
in 69 of the 315 representative comedies studied for the present purpose. 
And their prevalence is partially explained by Mercier when he says 
that “‘une déclaration d’amour ne se fait jamais 4 une demoiselle que 
lorsqu’on y est autorisé par le voeu des parents, et le mariage est alors 
ordinairement arrété.’” 

True enough; and a young widow on the stage combines the youth of 
the ingénue with the wordly wisdom of the matron, and usually with an 


1 Tableau de Paris (1782-83), 11, 143. 2 Loc. cit. 
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independence enjoyed by neither ingénue nor matron. Possessing both 
“les graces du printemps et les ardeurs de ]’été,’’* she proves extremely 
attractive to the audience. And, older than the ingénue—the widows 
average in age about twenty-four to the ingénues’ sixteen—free of 
parental or marital control, experienced in life, the young widow may 
behave as she sees fit without offending against the rules of dramatic 
bienséance which hedge in so closely the young girl. 

The question is not, however, so simply dismissed. Not all the widows 
of eighteenth-century comedy are independent. Some are young, as la 
Veuve of Dufresny’s le Mariage fait et rompu (1721), who is eighteen and 
upon whom her parents try—unsuccessfully of course—to force a second 


husband of their choosing. Some widows are vaguely dependent upon § 
an uncle, as the Comtesse of Ja Féte d’Autueil (1724), whom the Com- § 


mandeur is marrying again, or like the Comtesse of Jes Amanis déguisés 
who says to Géronte:* 


Je viens vous demander 4 genoux de ne me point contraindre 4 un hymen que 
je crains plus que la mort. 
More often the widows make known their financial dependence upon 
an aunt or uncle. For example, Clarice of le Babillard, though thirty 
years old, says:5 
. . . tout ce qui m’embarrasse, 
Je dépends de ma tante. 


NERINE 
... Eh! Madame, de grAce, 
N’étes-vous pas veuve? 
CLARICE 
Oui; mais je dois ménager 
Cette tante qui m’aime et veut m’avantager; 
Tu sais que j’en attends un fort gros héritage. 


And the Présidente of le Galant coureur says of her ‘“‘vieux fou d’oncle”’: 
“Je dois le ménager, je suis son unique héritiére.”* In one of Boissy’s 
plays, La ***, there is an uncle who states brutally the conditions upon 
which his widowed niece shall inherit his property, though he does not 
limit her choice of husband:? 

J’attends un héritier, vous n’avez point d’enfants, 

Notre nom va s’éteindre, et sa gloire m’est chére, 

Je prétends de mes biens vous faire légataire. 

Mais par un prompt hymen il faut le mériter. 


3 Lénient,la Comédie en France au X1Xe siécle, 1, 327, apropos of widows in Scribe. 
* Aunillon (1728), m1, 12. § Boissy (1725), sc. 1. 


® Legrand (1722), sc. 1. 7 1737; 1, 8. 
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In actual life a widow was not, as fully as a widower or a bachelor, 
| mistress of her person, fortune, and actions. She might not remarry 
| beneath her station. If she misbehaved during her widowhood, she might 
forfeit the dowry which the community would ordinarily contribute on 
| the occasion of her second marriage.* And a third marriage was generally 
| frowned upon.® 

The dramatists’ reason for such frequent use of young widows is 
primarily that they are not anxious to remarry, and that before the end 
_ of the play their specific objections to marriage must be undermined, 
their prejudices beaten down. (The older widows, far fewer, are usually 
throwing themselves at the young men, who do their best to dodge.) 

To undermine objections against marriage is the primary function of 
the suivante in eighteenth-century comedy. In comedies that lead to a 
wedding immediately after the final curtain—and most of them do lead 
in that direction—the suivante plays an exceedingly important réle. The 
typical valet of eighteenth century comedy is an observer and censor of 
contemporary manners, boastful of his prowess in love, not often clever 
at intrigue,’ who occasionally proves a useful messenger but who more 
often garbles or misdelivers his message and by his blunders nearly 
defeats the machinations of the suivante who is really essential to the 
development of the action. 

Finette, of Boissy’s les Deux niéces, describes doubtless the actual 
state of servant-intrigue when she complains to La Fleur:" 


Notre régne est passé, nous ne sommes plus rien: 

Le grand monde est pour nous plein d’un mépris extréme, 
Et chacun y conduit son intrigue soi-méme. 

Notre esprit n’a plus lieu d’exercer son talent; 

Et l’amour aujourd’hui se fait sans confident. 


But Finette’s remarks do not apply to comedy. Throughout the century 
it remains the suivante’s function to bring about the marriage of two 
people who love each other—or who might. This end she achieves by 
arguing boldly with misguided and despotic parents; by encouraging 
her young mistress to speak up in defence of her own inclinations when 


8 Rambaud, Histoire de la civilisation francaise, 11, 565. 
® Caillot, Mémoires pour servir a histoire des moeurs (1827), 11, 36. 

10 His usual task is defined by Dr. Rhubarbini of Desportes’ la Veuve coquette (1721): 
“Songe seulement a t’insinuer comme je t’ai dit auprés de la suivante de ce logis pour con- 
naitre et anatomiser les dispositions du coeur de sa maitresse 4 mon égard.’’ One valet, 
Valentin of Avisse’s le Valet embarrassé (1742), imagines a rather startling trick, put into 
practice years later by the youthful duc de Fronsac: in order to get into the house where 
his master’s Julie is closely guarded, he plans to set fire to the house and abduct the girl 
amid the confusion. Cf. the false fire-alarm in Clarissa Harlowe. Richardson’s Works (Lon- 
don, 1884), v1, 284. 1 1737:1, 1. 
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they conflict with those of her parents; and by serving as a mouthpiece 
through which the jeune fille may express her feelings to her lover, for 
“il est permis tout au plus a une jeune fille bien née d’avouer sa répug- 
nance, et jamais son penchant.’’” 

All this activity on the part of the suivante is by no means confined to 
comedies of intrigue, in which it is the nucleus of the action. For in the 
comedies of character, so numerous after the prodigious success of /¢ 
Méchant in 1747, there is always a love-story. Usually, the title-char- 
acter, the Impertinent, the Inconstant, the Séducteur, has succeeded in 
pulling the wool so far over the father’s eyes that he has been promised 
the daughter and is in a fair way to marry her, until the suivante (al- 
ways as sensible and keen as Dorine in Tartuffe) unmasks the villain 
and pushes the suit of the virtuous but timid Damon, Valére, Eraste, 
or whatever his name may be. As far as the type of comedy is concerned, 
then, there is little change in the réle of the suivante. 

Although there are some girls who do not smile when they hear the 
word “mari,’’ most of them relish the idea of marriage. For marriage 
means liberation from the restraints of convent life and a brilliant en- 
trance into the freedom of society life; and, as Nérine of le Triple 
mariage puts it, ‘Un mari est un baume spécifique qui rétablit les forces 
d’une fille languissante.’’ 

The young widows, however, are as a rule averse to marriage, to re- 
marriage; they are ingenious in finding reasons for not remarrying. And 
the suivantes are hard put to it to make marriage sufficiently attractive 
to break down their resistance. 

Some widows, as the heroines of ]’Heureuse erreur,“ le Legs, les 
Amants timides,® have conceived ‘‘la plus grande aversion pour les 
hommes,”’ usually because of unsatisfactory ventures into matrimony. 
Once bitten, twice shy, they would not marry again if it were not for 
“Vamour de la nouveauté.’”!” 

2 Mme de Grafligny, Cénie (1730), 1, 1. 

Cf. Boissy, la Rivale d’elle-méme (1721), sc. 6: ANGELIQUE. Je lui ai répondu que je 
l’aimais aussi, et que je ne serais pas fachée d’étre sa femme. DoRIMENE. Cela n’est pas 
bien; une jeune fille doit cacher de pareils sentiments. 

The Marquise of Dufresny’s Ja Réconciliation normande (1719) says to her suivante: 

Rougis pour moi, Nérine, et dis-lui que je l’aime. (11, 9) 

8 Destouches (1716), sc. 2.—Nérine develops her thesis with a simile that borders on 
the indecent. In fact, this early play by Destouches is very much in the manner of Dan- 
court, far more lively than the later dramatized épitres. Rustaut, of Saint-Foix’ la Colonie 
(1749), paraphrases (1, 4) Nérine’s remark: “Je croyons que plus une fille a toujours été 
sage, plus elle a d’impatience d’étre épousée.”” 

“4 Patrat (1783).—This is one of the few comedies that Grimm praises. Correspondance, 
xm, 339. % Marivaux (1736). 16 Vigée (1784). 

17 Legrand, la Nouveauté (1727), divertissement. 
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To some, love has brought such repeated unhappiness that henceforth 
they shun the very thought of it. Among’ these is Clarice of |’ A mitié 
rivale de l'amour who wails:'* 


De mes parents cruels j’ai vu l’ambition, 

Méprisant, immolant mon inclination, 

Me donner un époux qui n’eut pas ma tendresse; 

Et que, depuis, étant de moi-méme maitresse, 

Et lorsque je pouvais disposer de mon cceur, 

D’un semblable pouvoir éprouvant la rigueur, 

Mon amant fut contraint de prendre une autre chaine. 
Frappée, en peu de temps, de cette double peine, 

Je regardais l’amour comme un monstre odieux, 

Et je jurai de le fuir en tous temps, en tous lieux. 


Another type of widow fears the censure of public opinion. The Baronne 
of le Tambour nocturne protests to the Marquis:!® 

Si je me remariais a présent, le monde dirait que je n’aimais point mon premier 
mari. 
To which the fatuous Marquis replies readily: 


Mais il conviendrait que vous étes folle de votre second; il avouerait méme 
que vous n’auriez pas tort. 
LA BARONNE 


Nous pensons bien différemment; car je suis persuadée que, si je vous épousais, 
le monde aurait trés mauvaise opinion de moi. 
LE Marquis 


Oui, le monde de campagne, mais non pas le beau beau monde. Eh! morbleu, 
il y a telles veuves a Paris et a la cour, dont on connait les seconds maris, avant 
que leurs premiers soient défunts. 


Again there is the young widow who has a very clear and complete idea 
of all the fuss and bother attendant upon marriage; having been through 
it once, she has no desire to repeat the performance: 


Mariée! moi, femme mariée! Ah, ciel! Voila un titre qui me met hors de moi. 
Quand je fais réflexion sur les préliminaires, les cérémonies et les suites du mari- 
age; quand je songe qu’il faut essuyer les détails importuns, les chicanes d’un 
contrait; se donner en spectacle dans une noce, observer ensuite le cérémonial 
des visites. Quand 4 tout cela j’ajoute les infirmités ou |’on s’expose, les embarras 
et les bassesses des soins maternels; oui, l’hymen s’offre 4 moi comme un es- 
clavage bourgeois, qui va m’enlever en un jour mon rang, ma liberté, ma santé, 
mon enjouement; tout enfin, jusqu’a ma jeunesse.?° 


18 Fagan (1735), m1, 5. 19 Destouches (1762), rv, 7. 
20 Autreau, l’A mante romanesque (1718), 11, 10. 
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1118 The Young Widow in 18th Century French Comedy 


Another, representing the fairly large class of widows who cherish their 
social freedom, is described by her suivante (the suivantes so often fur- 
nish “portraits” in the opening scene): 

Veuve d’un pédagogue, appelé son mari, 

Elle a pris dans le monde un maintien aguerri, 

Et, de la liberté, connaissant l’avantage, 

Elle ne voudra plus tater de l’esclavage. 

D’honneur, |’indépendance est un état charmant! 

Les veilles, le spectacle, et les gotits du moment, 

Et la coquetterie 4 toute heure excitée, 

Et le renom flatteur d’une femme citée, 

Voila ce qui l’enivre... 


A young widow of still another type is the one who, as the unmarried 
Marquise of Monvel’s /’A mant bourru,” fears that marriage will be fatal 
to a love which she is most anxious to keep alive. This type is well repre- 
sented by Mme. Durval of Collé’s Ja Veuve anglaise:* 


Vouloir nous marier, c’est vouloir éteindre, cruel! un amour qui est tout pour 
moi; qui, lui seul, m’attache 4 la vie: elle me deviendrait un fardeau, si vous 
cessiez ou si je cessais de vous aimer, aprés cette union. Ah! chevalier! vous 
m’aimez... je vous adore .. . rien ne traverse notre amour... Etes-vous las 
d’étre heureux? 


As is the case with the young girls, these widows are shortly convinced 
by the sight of attractive young men that perhaps marriage will have its 
compensations; and they come to agree with Lisette of la Seconde sur- 
prise de l'amour, who replies to her mistress’ question, ‘Que m’importe 
qu’il reste des hommes?”’:*# 


Ah! Madame, que dites-vous 14? Que le ciel les conserve; ne méprisons jamais 
nos ressources. 


In the actual life of the eighteenth century we hear not infrequently 
of widows. There were morbid fanatics like the maréchale d’Harcourt 


" Dorat, la Feinte par amour (1773), 1, 1. 
Cf. Boissy, VEpoux par supercherie (1744), 1, 5: 
. . . Vivez sur le pied d’une veuve a la mode, 
Qu’aucun soin ne retient, qu’aucun frein n’incommode. 
21777, 1, 6: 
Je vous le dis, et du fond de mon Ame; 
Je vous aime trop tendrement 
Pour étre jamais votre femme. 
*® 1770: sc. 13. Cf. Boissy, le Rival favorable (1739), 1, 6: 
J’aime mieux rester veuve; et l’hymen est un traitre, 
Qui, m’étant un amant, me donnerait un maitre. 
™ Marivaux (1727), 1, 1. 
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who lived cloistered with the wax figure of her dead husband,* and 
grief-mad widows like the maréchale de Muy who had to be forcibly 
restrained from suicide.* There were the pseudo-widows mentioned by 
Bachaumont.”’ And we are told that widows, as well as married women, 
played their part in the ‘‘établissement” of young men:*8 


Pour une fille, étre mariée, c’est étre établie; pour un homme, c’est avoir une 
femme qui aide 4 son établissement ou qui le ruine. Un homme établi, c’est un 
homme en charge qui fait sa fortune ou qui exerce un emploi fixe . . . Les méres 
courent aprés les hommes établis pour marier leurs filles; et les garcons courent 
aprés les femmes mariées ou aprés les veuves, pour s’établir. 


The duc de Luynes mentions in his Mémoires as part of the day’s news 
the fact that there are three more rich widows ‘A marier,”’ all ‘‘d’une 
figure agréable,”’ and one of them only sixteen.*® That those and many 
other widows should have made plain their desire to remarry is wholly 
natural; but none has been found who went so far as to have the hint 
perpetuated on her husband’s tombstone, as did Mrs. James J. Ream of 
the state of Maine:*° 


Sacred to the memory of James J. Ream, who died Aug. 6, 1900. His widow, 
who mourns as one who can be comforted, aged 24, and possessing every quali- 
fication for a good wife, lives at 140 Chatham Street, this village. 


Frequently as widows are mentioned in the memoirs and correspond- 
ence of the eighteen century, society can hardly have counted one wid- 
ow out of every five women, even at a time when war and small-pox 
carried off so many husbands. So that the emphasis laid by the drama- 
tists upon widows—an emphasis very useful to the dramatists themselves, 
but not sufficient to satisfy Sébastien Mercier—while it may not have 
been “‘contre les usages,” was, like other features of eighteenth-century 
French comedy, distinctly ‘‘contre la vraisemblance.”’ 


WirtiaAm C. HoLtBprooxk 
Northwestern University 


% Goncourt, la Femme au XVII Ie siécle, éd. définitive, 1, 252. 

% Mémoires secrets, 13 octobre 1775. 

7 Op. cit., 25 mars 1769: “Au mariage de M. le Comte de Fitz-James, M. le Duc de 
Chartres lui donna un souper a sa petite maison, appelé le souper des Veuves. On y avoit 
réuni les Maftresses de ce Prince, et de différens Seigneurs mariés, ou sur le point de se 
marier. Tout étoit tendu de noir”... 

%8 Caylus, ‘Du mariage, de ses motifs et de ses effets,’ Oeuvres badines complétes (1787), 
xi, 89, 

39 Mémoires sur la cour de Louis XV (1860-65), xm, 171. 

% On the authority of the Boston Traveler (6 Feb. 1929), p. 10, this nafve and ungram- 
matical inscription was found by Dean F. A. Alabaster of Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
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LXXII 


TOUJOURS LE VOYAGE DE CHATEAUBRIAND AUX 
ETATS-UNIS: ENTRE BALTIMORE ET NEW YORK 


EPUIS qu’a été publiée, par les soins de miss E. K. Armstrong, la 

lettre de recommandation confiée au chevalier de Combourg pour 
le général Washington,' toute une partie du Voyage en Amérique a repris 
une vraisemblance que lui avaient fait perdre les exagérations de 
l'illustre touriste et la défiance de ses adversaires. En particulier l’horaire, 
distendu 4 l’excés, qui avait été proposé pour la premiére partie du ttajet 
pouvait étre ramené a de moins amples proportions: dés lors, les récits de 
Chateaubriand avant la gloire semblent de plus en plus admissibles pour 
cette exploration dont le Niagara fut bien pour lui, quoique a son corps 
défendant, le point extréme, mais qu’il eut tout le temps d’exécuter dans 
l’espace de peu de mois. 


Si Malesherbes était, en quelque sorte, le patron intellectuel et scien- 
tifique du jeune explorateur, celui-ci avait, 4 bien des égards, un autre 
répondant, admirablement fait pour achever d’allumer l’imagination de 
René: c’était ce romanesque, ce fougueux “‘colonel Armand,”’ son voisin 
de Bretagne, ancien combattant de l’Indépendance qui, pour un grand 


désespoir de coeur, s’était jeté dans la religion, puis dans les aventures, et 
avait méme devancé LaFayette au service des “‘Insurgents.”’ 

Il faut se rappeler que le chevalier de Combourg annonce, pour son 
compte, son ‘absence en Amérique”’ dés le 14 avril 1790 dans une lettre 
a M. de La Morandais: il avait donc tout loisir, surtout 4 Fougéres, de 
s’informer auprés d’un prédécesseur de douze ans son ainé, qui s’im- 
patientait comme lui de la tournure prise par les affaires politiques et se 
disait également mécontent des maladresses du gouvernement et des 
revendications libertaires. 

Le 22 mars 1791, quand est proche le départ de Chateaubriand, prés 
d’un an aprés que son grand projet a commencé de mirir, Armand, 
marquis de La Rouérie, ayant lui-méme recu en janvier, terriblement en 
retard, une lettre de Georges Washington datée du 13 octobre 1789, 
confie 4 son “‘voisin” la missive assez longue qui l’accréditera auprés de 
ce chef qu’il a servi sept ans et qu’il n’a jamais cessé d’admirer: or on 
peut penser que, pour le jeune voyageur, cette lettre @’a pas été le seul 
appoint qu’il ait di demander, en vue de son voyage, 4 un cavalier qui, 


1 E. K. Armstrong, “Chateaubriand’s America,” PMLA, xxm, 2 (1907). La lettre de 
recommandation avait d’ailleurs été publiée—la derniére d’une longue série, dont une lettre 
de la mére du colonel—dans Collections of the New York Historical Society for the year 1878, 
Public Funds Series, New York, 1879, pp. 289-396. 
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de Boston 4 Yorktown et de Buffalo 4 Sing-Sing, avait battu l’estrade, 
avec les fameux ‘‘partisans’ de Pulaski devenus les siens, sur les 
trousses des Anglais de Cornwallis. 

Nous savons que Chateaubriand arriva 4 Baltimore le 10 juillet 1791 
et qu’il en partit le lendemain pour Philadelphie: rien en effet, pas méme 
la société des Sulpiciens du bord, ne le retenait 4 Baltimore, alors que 
l’espoir d’étre accueilli et encouragé par le président de la Confédération 
devait lui donner des ailes. 

Oui, mais il lui faut attendre quelques jours—“‘une quinzaine” 
d’aprés le Voyage, ‘‘une huitaine”’ selon les Mémoires—et ce délai in- 
quiéte M. J. Bédier aussi bien que ses contradicteurs: puisque l’on sait 
Washington revenu le 6 juillet de sa tournée de plus de trois mois dans 
le Sud,? pourquoi sa modeste demeure de Market Street n’a-t-elle pas 
recu aussitét la visite du jeune Francais? Et quelle est cette inquiétante 
carence d’un chef d’Etat qu’on sait si accueillant? Sans doute, le général 
est 14 pendant les jours qui précédent, comme pendant les jours qui 
suivent le 12 juillet; mais—détail que les informateurs américains ne 
nous avaient pas révélé—il n’est pas en mesure de recevoir, 4 cause 
d’une tumeur dont il se plaindra le 9 aofit au général Moultrie et qui, 
survenue au lendemain de son retour de voyage, lui a fait différer sa 
correspondance, et, sans doute, fermer de méme sa porte.’ Et comme 
c’est le 20 juillet qu’on lui voit reprendre la plume pour une lettre qui 
aurait di étre écrite plus tét, on peut admettre la méme date pour la 
fameuse entrevue, et celle du 21, par conséquent, pour le frugal diner du 
lendemain: c’est en effet le jeudi 4 4 heures que Washington recevait A 
sa table. 

Ces neuf jours d’attente, comment Chateaubriand eit-il été en peine 
de les employer, alors que le colonel Armand résidait encore 4 Phila- 
delphie sept ans auparavant et y avait laissé des relations, méme des amis 
trés chers 4 qui, dés son retour définitif en France, il avait envoyé son 
portrait, lequel se trouve encore dans cette ville? Un autre portrait, 


? A. Henderson, Washington’s Southern Tour 1791. (Boston and New York, 1923). 

*Cf., dans l’ouvrage ci-dessus, p. 337. On sait que malheureusement le Journal de 
Washington fait défaut pour la période allant du 5 juillet (dernier jour de son voyage) au 
31 décembre 1791. Une tentative de restitution de l’emploi due temps du président par 
W. S. Baker, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography xx, 197 (1896), signale 
interruption qui va du 6 au 20 juillet 1791, mais place inconsidérément au 14 septembre le 
diner raconté par Chateaubriand (p. 199). 

*T. Ward, “Charles Armand Tufin, marquis de La Rouérie,” dans Pennsylvania Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, 11, no. 1 (1878); ses états de service comme “officier de 
l’armée continentale” dans F. B. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers . . . , Washington 
(1893), p. 65; pour des coups de main particulitrement audacieux, Heath’s Memoirs of 
the American War, repr. by R. R. Wilson (New York, 1904), pp. 236, 238. 
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peint sur place par Charles W. Peale, a été reproduit par A. Rosentha! 
pour l’Independence Hall. La politique, les divergences économiques, la 
mutuelle défiance des diplomaties avaient eu beau, dans l’intervalle. 
séparer les anciens alliés de la guerre d’Indépendance: une figure comme 
celle de cet aristocrate passionné ne saurait étre de celles qu’on oublie 
parceque deux pays sont séparés par l’égoisme plus ou moins “‘sacré’’ 
des gouvernements. Entre 1784—date a laquelle, brigadier-général de 
l’armée américaine, honoré d’une “résolution’’ flatteuse du Congrés et 
d’“‘adresses” reconnaissantes de diverses municipalités, ce meneur 
d’hommes était rentré en France pour y jouer un nouveau r6le—et 1791, 
ou son jeune protégé ronge son frein dans la ville des Quakers, sept 
années ont maintenu plutét que rompu des relations cimentées dans 
l’épreuve et dans les communes espérances. 

Comme tant de prédécesseurs distingués, Fersen, Chastellux, Lauzun, 
notre voyageur a donc pu faire visite 4 John Craig, 4 sa femme, irlan- 
daise d'origine, qu’on nous dit vive, lettrée, et sachant le francais et 
lVitalien, 4 son gendre N. Biddle et 4 sa femme, a ses sceurs Jenny et 
Nancy: il a retrouvé 1a le portrait que La Rouérie avait envoyé dés 1784. 
Rien de plus nature!, avec le ‘‘colonel Armand” pour répondant, que 
d’étre regu dans Ja maison familiale de South Second Street. Surtout, on 
luiaura indiqué, moins débraillée que l’‘‘auberge,”’ l’espéce de pension de 
famille ov il se rapelle avoir rencontré des réfugiés de Saint-Domingue et 
ou, évidemment, l’attente de sa reception par Washington crée une vraie 
sensation: d’ot la phrase que j’ai citée naguére® et qui en janvier 1813, 
dans le General Repository and Review de Cambridge (Massachusetts) 
mentionne des commensaux qui ont connu Chateaubriand 4 Philadel- 
phie. Ce petit séjour a aussi l’avantage de lui donner, dans cette ville 
ou il s’embarquera précipitamment plus tard, quelques points de con- 
tact qui lui permettront—mais seulement alors—de rencontrer peut-étre 
Palisot de Beauvoir.® 

Tout cela d’ailleurs—méme en dehors de l’audience du président—ne 
donne pas grand encouragement 4 son fameux projet d’exploration; et la 
premiére de ses lettres 4 Malesherbes—qu’on peut trés bien retrouver 
toutes quelque jour et qui vérifieraient bien des conjectures—laisse évi- 
demment percer ce sentiment de déception. Le well, well, young man! 
de Washington n’était rien moins qu’une exhortation. 

Il est intéressant de noter, d’autre part, que si la ville des Quakers, 
avec ses 45,000 habitants, sa vie assez morne, l’absence de distractions 


5 Revue d’ histoire littéraire dela France (1915), p. 574. 

6 P. Hazard, “L’auteur d’ ‘Odérahi’, histoire américaine,”’ Revue de littérature comparée 
(1923), p. 412. M. Hazard observe lui-méme que c’est le 16 octobre seulement que ce per- 
sonnage est envoyé a Philadelphie. 
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qui la caractérisait, vaut ainsi plus d’une désillusion au jeune explora- 
teur, c’est elle qui malgré tout—en raison sans doute de ses traditions 
religieuses—favorisera plus que nulle autre aux Etas-Unis l’ceuvre de 
Chateaubriand. Voici en effet, un quart de siécle 4 peine aprés le pas- 
sage de cet inconnu, trois traductions qui valent d’étre relevées, méme 
si ce ne sont que des réimpressions: 

En 1813, Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary during the 
years 1806 and 1807, by F. A. de Chateaubriand. Translated from the 
French by Fr. Shobert. Philadelphia: M. Thomas.’ 

En 1815, The Beauties of Christianity, by F. A. de Chateaubriand. 
Translated from the French by Frederic Shobert; with a Preface and 
Notes by Rev. Henry Kett.® Printed for and published by M. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 1815. 8°, xiv-+524 pages. 

En 1816, Recollections of Italy, England, and America, with essays on 
various subjects in morals and literature, by F. A. de Chateaubriand. 
Philadelphia: published by M. Carey, 1816. 8°, xiii+364 pages. 


* * * 


Mais il n’est pas encore question, en juillet 1791, d’apologétique 
chrétienne ou des somptueuses confrontations d’un néo-romantique avec 
les sanctuaires d Hellade, de Judée ou d’Egypte. N’ayant pas trouvé, 
dans la mercantile cité, l’évangélisme fraternel qu’annongaient les 
échos de la Pensylvanie, n’ayant pas encore éprouvé, dans la vraie 
forét, les impressions que recueillera le ."ournal sans Date, Chateaubriand 
ne peut que s’irriter de l’aspect “‘froid et monotone’’ de sa premiére 
étape urbaine dans le Nouveau-Monde, l’attribuer au protestantisme, 
niveleur et rationnel, signaler cependant que I’ ‘‘apparence du peuple dans 
les rues était agréable; les hommes se montraient proprement vétus; les 
femmes, surtout les quakeresses, avec leur chapeau uniforme, parais- 
saient extrémement jolies.”’ 

“Miss Helyett’’ semble donc réhabiliter quelque peu la capitale de 
W. Penn. Chose curieuse: le schema donné, par le notable voyageur, de 


7 Apparemment une simple reproduction de la traduction Colburn. Je n’ai pas vu ce 
volume. 

§ C’est le méme traducteur anglais (1775-1853) qui en 1812 avait publié 4 Londres les 
Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Barbary, etc., c’est-a-dire )’Itinéraire. L’ouvrage est 
mentionné par le Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Library Company of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1835), 1, p. 52. Il s’agit d’une société privée remontant a 1731 et dont B. 
Franklin avait été secrétaire. La famille Craig en est membre, et Moreau de Saint-Méry 
lui fait des dons de livres. 

* H. Kett (1761-1825) est un fellow de Trinity College 4 Cambridge qui devait se noyer 
dans un accés de neurasthénie. II va de soi qu’il ajoute, aux Notes du Génie, des revendica- 
tions éventuelles en faveur de |’Eglise anglicane, lesquelles ont été conservées ici (pp. 439, 
472). 
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la ville elle-méme évoque bien plus un cadastre, ou un devis de spécula- 
teur en terrains, qu’une de ces physionomies de villes que les voyageurs 
sensibles éprouvent comme une impression d’ensemble 4 demi-incon- 
sciente. 


Philadelphie me parut une belle ville: les rues larges; quelques-unes, plantées 
d’arbres, se coupent 4 angle droit dans un ordre régulier du nord au sud et de 
Vest a l’ouest. La Delaware coule parallélement 4 la rue qui suit son bord occi- 
dental; c’est une riviére qui serait considérable en Europe, mais dont on ne parle 
pas en Amérique. Ses rives sont basses et peu pittoresques. Philadelphie, a 
l’époque de mon voyage (1791), ne s’étendait point encore jusqu’au Schuylkill; 
seulement le terrain, en avancant vers cet affluent, était divisé par lots, sur 
lesquels on construisait quelques maisons isolées. . . . 


Le terrain était divisé par lots...Le voyageur aurait-il pris con- 
naissance de cette future grande ville chez un “‘real estater’’? Ou aurait-il, 
au moment de la documentation des Mémoires, rafraichi ses souvenirs 
grace a un représentant de cette profession? Pourquoi pas? Une coinci- 
dence au moins singuliére vient de ramener au printemps de 1791, a 
Philadelphie ov il s’installe pour longtemps, le plus jovial et le plus 
habile des agents immobiliers, Théophile Cazenove.’® Chateaubriand, 
désabusé, 4 des années de 14, éprouvera une confiante amitié pour la 
belle-sceur de ce cosmopolite, Mme de Cazenove d’Arlens, et lui écrira 
des lettres charmantes d’abandon et de résignation presque modeste; 
pour l’instant, s’il avait rencontré le personnage, d’origine huguencte, 
qui sera pour Talleyrand aux Etats-Unis un héte quasi-quotidien et 
l’“‘amphitryon ot l’on dine” avant de devenir son banquier," ce pouvait 
étre par l’effet du hasard, ou de communes relations 4 Philadelphie, ou 
de l’attraction qui opére sur des voyageurs de méme langue dans une 
ville étrangére. En tout cas, l’extension de la ville ne s’est pas tout a 
fait produite comme l’avaient supposé les faiseurs de projets de 1790- 
1791, et son premier développement important s’est effectué, Nord et 
Sud d’un plan original, sur le front Delaware plutét que vers la riviére 
Schuylkill. 

* * &* 
Si c’est véritablement le 22 juillet 1791 que Chateaubriand quitta, 
sans regret notable, la ville des Quakers, ce jour-la étant un vendredi, 
il pouvait en effet se servir d’une ligne de diligences qui unissait depuis 


Pp. D. Evans, The Holland Company (Buffalo, 1924), p. 11. La grande tournée entre- 
prise par Cazenove commencera plus tard, et l’on peut supposer qu’il résidait normale- 
ment a Philadelphie. Le 19 mars 1790 Washington, toujours prudent a cet égard, hésitait 
a recevoir Cazenove chez lui. 

1 Cf. mon article ‘““Le Séjour de Talleyrand aux Etats-Unis,” dans la Revue de Paris du 
15 novembre 1924. 
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1783, par les soins d’Aaron Longstreet and Co. et de leurs ‘“‘excellentes 
machines volantes,”’ les deux cités de Philadelphie et de New York. 
Perfectionnant les dispositions prises dés 1773, ces voitures permettaient 
de faire la route en une longue journée avec changement de véhicules et 
déjeuner a Princeton, arrét qui divisait en parties 4 peu prés égales—un 
peu plus de 40 milles et 50 milles—la distance entre les deux villes: 
environ 40 lieues de France, semble-t-il, au total. 

“Un stage-coach, semblable 4 celui qui m’avait amené de Baltimore, 
me conduisit de Philadelphie 4 New York . . .”” Cette phrase pressée des 
Mémoires d’Outre-tombe et du Voyage en Amérique liquide, non sans ‘‘ex- 
cés de vitesse’ 4 notre gré, une des étapes de la route: “impatient de con- 
tinuer son voyage” et surtout les préparatifs éventuels de cette expédition 
vers le Nord-Ouest 4 laquelle il s’obstine, notre explorateur n’a pas fait 
grande attention a un trajet qui, en juillet, ne pouvait guére l’impres- 
sionner par une couleur ou un accent particuliers. Le New Jersey a son 
charme—analogue peut-étre 4 celui de l’ile anglo-normande dont Car- 
teret lui a donné le nom—mais c’est un charme qui remettrait plutét en 
mémoire des paysages d’Europe. De lents mouvements de terrain, des 
riviéres peu rapides, de larges bouquets d’arbres dans une campagne 
paisible: ce n’était pas ce genre de beautés naturelles que notre candidat 
4 la forét vierge et ‘‘aux solitudes’’ venait admirer dans le Nouveau 
Monde. Le gué a franchir, le relai ot changer de chevaux, l’auberge ot 
faire halte: ce n’étaient pas non plus ces incidents d’un trajet en diligence 
qui valaient le dépaysement que se donnait un éléve de Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre.” Et peut-étre un Breton pouvait-il regretter, lui aussi, 
l’absence de haies vives et la tristesse des fences qui en tenaient lieu, la 
rareté des clochers d’églises dominant le paysage. Sila route normale, au 
lieu de ne franchir la Delaware qu’avant Trenton, avait passé ce fleuve 
au sortir de Philadelphie méme, un souvenir de la guerre de |’ Indépen- 
dance aurait pu intéresser le lieutenant d’infanterie en méme temps que 
l’ami du colonel Armand de La Rouérie: c’est 4 Camden (N. J.) qu’une 
contre-attaque anglaise, en 1780, avait fait subir au corps de partisans 
(dont le commandement venait, le 11 octobre 1779, de passer de Pulaski 
4 Armand) la seule défaite sérieuse dont ait souffert le hardi cavalier. 
Outre les bagages et l’équipement de ses hommes, La Rouérie perdit 
ce jour-la des papiers fort importants relatifs 4 ses services mémes, et 
dont il lui fallut réclamer instamment des duplicata: entre Tarrytown, 


18 W. H. Benedict, “Travel across New Jersey in the eighteenth century and later,” 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society (avril 1922). Les impressions normales 
d’un Francais, les plus voisines chronologiquement, dont on puisse faire état ici sont celles 
de M. L. E. Moreau de Saint-Méry dans son Voyage aux Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique, 1793- 
1798 (New Haven, 1913). Le trajet est de mai 1794, 
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Fishkill ou New Windsor, d’une part, et Charlotteville ou Yorktown 
d’autre part, théatres de ses coups de main, on ne saurait dire que le 
New Jersey ait été particuliérement propice a ce corps si mobile et si hardi. 

Mais la diligence 4 neuf ou douze places ot nous pouvons imaginer, 
incertain et nerveux avec des moyens pécuniaires évidemment limités, le 
voyageur qui révait d’égaler sa gloire 4 celle des Hearn et des Mackenzie, 
avait pris la route qui aujourd’hui est sensiblement paralléle au tracé du 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Valley Forge, ot Armand avait également tenu 
des positions au contact de Washington et de Lafayette, est assez loin 
vers l'Ouest, et ce n’est pas le moment, pour un voyageur pressé, de 
faire des pélerinages sur les champs de bataille. On est parti avant le 
jour (une heure du matin en été) de |’Indian Queen Tavern, 4° rue, au 
Sud de Market, 4 Philadelphie; le Schuylkill franchi, on est allé d’abord 
grand train jusqu’au bac permettant de passer la Delaware; puis, avec 
un nouvel attelage de quatre chevaux frais, on a traversé Kensington, 
Francfort, Bristol sans y faire grande attention; la voiture, 4 peu prés 
ouverte sous son toit, sans dossier sauf pour les voyageurs du fond, 
n’est qu’A demi confortable; mais 4 vingt-cing ans, aprés un départ au 
petit jour, comment n’y pas somnoler malgré tout? Blé et lin, c’étaient 
i cette époque les cultures principales de la région, et le pittoresque n’a 
pas grand chose 4 y voir. Quelques passages de riviéres sur des ponts de 
bois, des changements d’attelages et des stations au cabaret, voila qui 
ne méritait pas non plus d’attirer l’attention d’un voyageur singulier. 

Regrettons par contre que Chateaubriand ne nous ait pas donné— 
comme Moreau de Saint-Méry trois ans plus tard—un rapide dessin de 
Princeton et se son collége, puisque, selon toute vraisemblance, une 
halte importante au milieu du jour l’arrétait dans cette petite ville, et 
qu’en dehors de l’intérét qu’elle pouvait offrir par sa jeune université, 
un souvenir donné au colonel Armand mettait ce compatriote en tiers 
dans les impressions du voyageur francais. 

‘‘Agréable village” de 75 maisons vers cette époque, Princeton avait 
paru mériter, par sa température plus clémente au milieu des maxima 
torrides de Philadelphie et d’ailleurs, le surnom de Montpellier de 
l’Amérique. Admettons donc qu’en juillet 1791, vers ’heure de midi, il 
y efit quelque agrément 4 s’arréter au Nassau Inn dans la rue principale. 
Trop d’agrément peut-étre? Le batiment principal du Collége, réparé 
.au lendemain de la guerre, Nassau Hall, est tout pres, mais peut-étre 
suffit-il de regarder de loin ce batiment régulier et la maison, décanale 

18 Seize heures environ, et un tarif de cinq dollars, avec cinquante cents pour le con- 
ducteur, semblent avoir été des conditions assez généralisées. Cf. Seymour Dunbar, A 
History of Travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915), 1, 178, 186, 329. Sur la condition des 


routes, cf. A. Gallatin, Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of public roads 
and canals (Washington, 1808). 
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aujourd’hui, qui l’avoisine, pour avoir une impression qu’on juge inutile 
d’approfondir en s’éloignant du relai. 

D’ailleurs, huit ans plus tét, le Congrés continental avait tenu ici 
ses assises, et avait valu 4 cette modeste localité un concours peu habituel 
de gens. Washington l’écrivait 4 Rochambeau: ‘“‘l’endroit était plein 
d’étrangers de toutes les parties du monde, certains pour affaires, d’autres 
pour plaisir, et certains, j’imagine, pour faire de l’espionnage.” Outre les 
représentants des Etats, enfin rassurés sur l’indépendance, de nombreux 
quémandeurs s’y étaient rendus. C’est ainsi qu’Armand est 4 Princeton 
en septembre 1783: il adresse de 14 au Congrés une pétition au nom de 
certains officiers et en fait tenir copie 4 Washington le dernier jour de 
ce mois de septembre, un peu aprés que le 24, ‘Commencement Day” a 
ramené maitres et écoliers dans le modeste collége. Gardons-nous de 
croire que les conversations bretonnes des deux voyageurs, l’ainé et le 
cadet, aient pu s’arréter expressément sur Princeton: mais constatons 
que, la non plus, le jeune explorateur n’etait pas tout 4 fait sans possi- 
bilité d’initiation.™ 

Sans doute le Dr. J. Witherspoon, Ecossais qui préside aux destinées 
du “‘jeune” collége de New Jersey, aurait été fort surpris si on lui avait 
prédit, en juillet 1791, et quand son institution s’offrait sans doute 
des vacances légitimes, qu’un voyageur fran¢ais faisant halte 4 Nassau 
Inn occuperait quelque jour plusieurs rayons dans la bibliothéque de son 
collége. Peut-étre aussi la nature de ces ouvrages aurait-elle étonné ce 
révérend, plus encore que la qualité d’état-civil du futur écrivain. Mais, 
si le chevalier de Combourg efit été assez en peine de trouver, entre 
Nassau Hall et Nassau Inn, beaucoup d’appréciateurs de sa prose, et 
méme de son gotit pour la couleur locale américaine, il faut se garder de 
croire que le francais fit redevenu une langue ignorée en ces lieux. Le 
ministre de Hollande, Van Berckel, y harangue en frangais, sans inter- 
préte semble-t-il, le Congrés en 1783. En 17931’ anniversaire de la prise 
de la Bastille devait étre célébré 4 Princeton, et voila qui, 4 cette date, 
efit moins charmé notre ci-devant que la clef de la Bastille que lui avait 
montrée Washington et qui est encore—elle ou une de ses pareilles—a 
Mount Vernon méme. 

Mais il faut remonter en voiture, reprendre son siége sans dossier, 
traverser 4 nouveau la campagne estivale en s’arrétant aux auberges: par 
Brunswick, Elizabeth, et la jolie ville de Newark, l’autre moitié de la 
route new jersiaise s’accomplit, sans doute par une assoupissante chaleur, 
et, tout a la fin du trajet, par un pays a qui les voyageurs contemporains 
reprochent d’étre marécageux. 


“4 E. M. Morris, The Story of Princeton (Boston, 1917) 
4% V.L. Collins, The Continental Congress at Princeton (Princeton, 1908), p. 146. 
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Le méme soir du 22 juillet, notre voyageur arrivait 4 Powles Hook, 
puis 4 New York. De cette ville si caractéristique aujourd’hui et de ses 
30,000 habitants alors, Chateaubriand ne devait emporter qu’une image 
assez vague, et bien des raisons s’accordent pour abréger A |’extréme 
le séjour qu’il y pouvait faire: sa hate d’aborder au plus vite le terrain 
de ses explorations est bien la principale, et la possibilité de se servir 
d’un de ces sloops qui remontaient 1’Hudson, sans perdre de temps 4 New 
York. Il prend cependant la peine d’écrire 4 Malesherbes. 

La navigation sur l’Hudson, avec des détails caractéristiques, fait en 
effet partie de ces souvenirs américains d’avant la gloire qu’il est tout 
indiqué d’accepter comme authentiques; par surcroit, Chateaubriand 
précise, dans le Génie du Christianisme (livre 111, chap. 1) qu’ “au mois 
de juillet 1791” il se trouvait “au bord de la riviére Genesie.” II s’agit de 
la Genesee River, qu’il aura ainsi atteinte tout a la fin de juillet et peut- 
étre le dernier jour de ce mois—souvenir conservé plus précis dans ces 
circonstances. On est ici dans le voisinage de la tribu des Oneidas: 
!’ “homme primitif,” secret objet de la curiosité de tout bon rousseauiste, 
se présente enfin au voyageur, et c’est de ces abords du Niagara que 
sera écrite 4 M. de Malesherbes la troisiéme de ces “‘lettres” qui auraient 
fait pendant aux fameuses épitres de Jean-Jacques adressées au méme 
bienveillant protecteur.’* La premiére, de Philadelphie, renseignait sur 
la traversée et sur les motifs d’un retard imprévu; la deuxiéme, de New 
York, parlait sans doute de Washington et de la déception partielle 
éprouvée 4 Philadelphie juste avant le départ. Il s’agissait désormais, a 
défaut d’une expédition au Nord-Ouest, de tirer parti des circonstances 
pour la littérature: et celle-ci, vraiment n’aura point 4 plaindre! 

Aprés son retour précipité ‘‘des foréts,’”’ Chateaubriand, on le sait, 
s’embarquera 4 Philadelphie le 10 décembre 1791 pour répondre au plus 
vite 4 l’appel désespérée de sa caste. Encore a-t-il dai négocier son pas- 
sage, se trouver 4 temps dans cette ville pour n’y point manquer le départ 
d’un voilier en partance pour le Havre: comme il connait Philadelphie, 
ces inévitables préparatifs ont pu étre facilités par les mémes personnes 
qui lui ont été accueillantes, et nous savons par exemple que les bureaux 
de MM. James et John Craig se trouvaient au No 12 de Dock Street, 
donc tout prés des quais, et le logis de Théophile Cazenove en plein 
centre d’affaires. 

Et, dés lors, une question se pose, semblable a celle qui sans doute 
va trouver en France sa solution; des archives de familles s’ouvrent,"’ en 


16 Cf. Revue de littérature comparée (1928), p. 174. Isaac Weld, s’embarquant le 2 juillet 
1795 a New York, a deux heures de l’aprés-midi, arrive 4 Albany le 4 au matin. 

17 Cf. G. Lendtre, “Le marquis de La Rouérie et la conjuration bretonne,” Revue des 
Deux Mondes des 15 avril et 1% mai 1898. 
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ce moment méme, 4 une investigation qui fera peut-étre sortir, de 
quelques chateaux bretons et normands, tels documents relatifs méme 
i cette premiére partie, si passionnante A reconstituer, d’une carriére 
aventureuse. Or qui sait si la ville de Philadelphie, l’une des plus at- 
tachées 4 son propre passé, ne recéle point, elle aussi, quelques indices 
qui, parmi des papiers de famille, pourraient aider 4 reconstruire dans la 
vérité, et pas seulement dans la vraisemblance, le séjour du grand 
prosateur aux Etats-Unis? John Craig, l’ami d’Armand, posstde au 
bord de la Delaware une belle maison de campagne, “‘qui fut nommée 
par l’une des dames romantiques de la famille Andalousie:'§ ce fut la 
résidence de la famille de Nicholas Biddle, en raison du mariage de ce 
dernier avec miss Craig. Peut-étre est-ce 4 l’une des belles-sceurs de ce 
philadelphien de qualité qu’est due cette désignation, dont aurait été 
charmé l’auteur du Dernier Abencerage: 

Dans le vallon de notre Andalousie 

Les vieux chrétiens conteront ma valeur... 


Faut-il méme rattacher a la présence de |’ “enchanteur”’ sur le sol améri- 
cain V’allusion fort mystérieuse qui, vers la fin des Mémoires d’outre- 
tombe, semble évoquer, ‘‘vierge des derniéres amours,” une Américaine 
cultivée? ‘‘Célestine m’a écrit plusieurs lettres . .. que le ciel lui fasse 
paix et amour!” Ce n’est point parceque |’auteur d’Afala traite de 


“Louisianaise’’!® cette correspondante qu’il faut éloigner celle-ci des 
zones parcourues en personne, authentiquement, par le voyageur.... 

On s’est demandé ces derniers temps si l’histoire (donc aussi l’histoire 
littéraire) avait la moindre faculté de ‘“‘prévision,” et s’il ne fallait pas 
répudier cette fausse devineresse, incapable d’annoncer |’avenir. C’est 
sans doute mal concevoir son rdéle, et aussi les services que les hommes 
ont demandés 4 Clio, Muse et non Pythonisse. Mais les vérifications, 
les hypothéses d’abord vraisemblables et puis démontrées, les alléga- 
tions ramenées 4 la réalité: tous ces enchainements de faits constatés 
qui sont la matiére de l’histoire n’en comportent pas moins une part de 
conjecture, en dépit du régime passé ot se nouent tous leurs chainons; 
or la conjecture laisse sa part 4 l’avenir et 4 ses possibles trouvailles. 
Dans le cas particulier, il semble qu’a la condition d’étre aidé, un heureux 
hasard pourrait achever de délimiter la part de fiction et la part de vérité 
encloses dans un voyage dont on ne saurait trop rappeler les consé- 


quences pour la littérature frangaise. 


, : FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 
Princeton University 


18 T, Ward, “Second Street and the Second Street Road and their Associations,” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography (1880), tv, 407. 
19 Mémoires d’outre-tombe, éd. Biré, v1, 401. 
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LXXIII 
RACHEL AND SOUMET’S JEANNE D’ARC 


N THE REPERTORY of the mature Rachel are to be found only 
four modern tragedies which were performed with some success.! Two 
réles among these were created by her: that of Virginie in the tragedy of 
that name by Latour Saint-Ybars (April 5, 1845) and the Cléopdtre of 
Mme de Girardin (November 13, 1847). The other two were revivals: 
Marie Stuart by Lebrun and Jeanne d’ Arc by Soumet. 

These last two tragedies had many points in common. First of all, they 
were both imitations of Schiller, first performed in 1820 and 1825, re- 
spectively. They therefore belonged to that group of tragedies which 
were presented to the French public during the Restoration by young 
dramatists who sought like those that followed them (with less success, 
however) to instill new life into the moribund pseudo-classic offerings of 
the empire and to take advantage of the novel dramatic notions and 
technique displayed by the masterpieces of other European theatres 
which were at last definitely coming to the attention of the French liter- 
ary world. 

Furthermore, they represent the type of tragedy to which the école 
du bon sens returned, tragedy which continued to interest and attract 
the French public even during the apogee of romantic drama—a fact 
too often overlooked by modern literary historians. It is easy, then, for 
us to understand why the Comédie Frangaise and Mlle Rachel (not- 
withstanding her preference for the French classics) brought out of their 
repertory these two works at a time when the Lucréce of Ponsard was 
enjoying such a felicitous fortune. 

But why was it that these two old plays with practically equal claims 
were produced not at approximately the same date but with an interval 
of six years between them? Why, after playing in Marie Stuart on De- 
cember 22, 1840, did Mlle Rachel wait until March 4, 1846, before she 
was willing to assume the réle of Jeanne d’Arc? And especially since this 
réle may be considered her best in modern tragedy?? The documents 
which answer these questions present new facts about the character 
and ways of a great actress, her dealings with the Comédie Frangaise 
and the strong influence she exerted over a dramatist who was well 
known and esteemed by his contemporaries. 


1 There were two others which are less important: a revival of N. Lemercier’s Frédé- 
gonde et Brunehaut, November 5, 1842; and a new tragedy by Mme de Girardin, Judith, 
April 24, 1843. Both failed. 

2 See L. Barthou, “La Vie artistique de Rachel,” Revue des Deux Mondes (1926), xxxt, 
380. 
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When Rachel made her début before the footlights, Alexandre Soumet 
was living in retirement, having made and lost a great literary reputa- 
tion. As far back as 1814 when, a young man of twenty-eight, he de- 
fended Mme de Staél’s book on Germany, Soumet began to be considered 
a leader of the new school of literature. Author of La Pauvre Fille, an 
extremely popular elegy (which many Frenchmen slightly older than 
ourselves remember learning in their schooldays) and even longer poems, 
he had also established for himself a place among French poets. Two 
striking tragedies, Clytemnestre and Saiil, were performed within two 
days in 1822 by the companies of the Théatre Frangais and the Odéon. 
According to Sainte-Beuve, the first of those two days (November 7) 
was “le plus beau jour ou plutét le plus beau soir du petit monde poét- 
ique,’’* of that group which soon published its own journal: La Muse 
Frangaise. The key editor of this paper could be none other than the 
poet and dramatist of reputation whom his young friends called half- 
playfully, half-seriously, “notre grand Alexandre.” This partiality and 
favor, however, was sacrificed in 1824 in a successful attempt to enter 
the Académie.’ No longer was Soumet the figurehead to be displayed by 
young Romantics, and only by annual contributions to the French stage 
did he maintain, if no more, at least his reputation as a prominent dram- 
atist until 1831.° Then, ill health forced him to retire at the very time 
when the stars of Hugo, Dumas, and de Vigny were rising to overshadow 
his forever. 

When Alexandre Soumet left the theatre after the performance of 
Norma, he believed he had written his last tragedy. So, too, did Racine 
after Phédre. Like many men, they made plans without taking women 
into account. For Racine, it was Mme de Maintenon; for Soumet, his 
own daughter. Madame Gabrielle d’Altenheym (née Soumet), after at- 
tracting some attention as a poetess in 1836 with the publication of Les 
Filiales, felt that a successful tragedy was necessary to make her stand- 
ing secure. Taking advantage of her relationship, she called upon her 
father to collaborate with her in such a production. 

3 Soumet, Les Scrupules littéraires de Mme de Staél (Paris, Delaunay, 1814).—The first 
adequate study of this curious and important brochure is to be found in I. A. Henning, 
“TL Allemagne” de Mme de Staél et la polémique romantique (Paris, Champion, 1929), pp. 
85-111. 4 Saint-Beuve, Portraits Contemporains (1870), 1, 410. 

5 See A. de Bersaucourt, “Soumet Académicien,” in the Nouvelle Revue Critique (Decem- 
ber 15, 1924), and S. I. Stone, “La Fin de ‘la Muse Frangaise’,” in the Revue d’ Histoire 
Littéraire de la France (April-June, 1929). 

® Cléopétre, tragedy, 1824; Jeanne d’Arc, tragedy, 1825; Le Siége de Corinthe, opera, 
1826; Emilia, drama, 1827; Elisabeth de France, tragedy, 1828; Une Féte de Néron, tragedy, 
1829; Norma, tragedy, 1831. 
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Living in Sévres in the middle 1830’s,’ they associated with the group 
that often met at the salon of the Princess Metscherski, where Jules de 
Saint-Félix introduced his Roman studies. Time and again, Soumet and 
his daughter would enjoy hearing some piece by that author read there,’ 
and all the more so, since Soumet himself had treated a Roman subject 
in Une Féte de Néron (1829). It was doubtless under the influence of this 
association that Mme d’Altenheym, seeking a subject for her tragedy, 
chose one dealing with Roman life in the early years of the Christian era. 

From a letter to Jules de Rességuier,® we see that this work of Gabri- 
elle’s composed with Soumet’s help was complete on June 5, 1838. In 
fact, the piece, entitled Le Gladiateur, was received by the Comédie 
Francaise that very month with the promise that it would be played the 
following November. According to the rules of the Comédie, the authors 
were granted the privilege of distributing the réles, and that of Faustine, 
the Empress-Mother, was assigned to Mlle Rachel, a young actress who 
had just made her début on the twelfth of June. 

Three months later, however, this young débutante was a famous 
actress, thanks to Jules Janin’s articles in the Journal des Débats of 
September 10 and 24. And M. Vedel, the director of the Comédie, could 
say of those days, ‘‘Le nom de Rachel fut une lettre de change de 6,000 
francs tirée sur le public.’’! 

Rachel had performed in none but réles of French classic tragedy and 
in November attempted the réle of Roxane and weathered the tempo- 
rary opposition of Janin. Vedel could hardly think of allowing his pro- 
tegée to play in a piece outside of the classic repertory, to say nothing of 
accepting a secondary réle. Wherefore he asked Mme d’Altenheym to 
be patient. As a kind of compensation he offered to put on as soon as 
possible a better known piece of Soumet’s, Jeanne d’Arc, with Rachel in 
the principal rédle." 

Just a word at this point to refresh our memory about this tragedy. 
It was originally presented at the Odéon on March 14, 1825.” Although 
contemporary critics were divided in their praise, they were obliged to 


7In May, 1834, Soumet moved to 24, rue de Vaugirard, Sévres. See Ch. Maurice, 
Histoire anecdotique du thé€tre, de la littérature, etc. (Paris, H. Plon, 1856), 11, 89-90. 

8 See J. Marsan, La Bataille Romantique (Paris, Hachette, 1912), pp. 253-254. 

° P. Lafond, L’Aube romantique (Paris, Mercure de France, 1910), p. 246. The tragedy 
mentioned is Le Gladiateur. 

10 See L. Barthou, Rachel (Paris, F. Alcan, 1926), p. 21. 

1 See Letter 1, February 18, 1839, in which Soumet reminds Vedel of his “engagements 
formels.” 

12 See P. Porel et G. Monval, L’Odéon (Paris, Lemerre, 1882), 1, 68, Ze Moniteur Uni- 
versel (March 15, 1825), and other daily papers. 
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admit that this piece had obtained a complete success." The factors in 
this splended showing were to a great extent circumstantial. On the one 
hand, the acting of Mlle Mars was exceptional, but even more effective 
was the patriotic quality of certain lines, and of course, of the very sub- 
ject.“ In 1838, this tragedy was taken into the repertory of the Théatre 
Frangais. 

Mme d’Altenheym’s sacrifice was far from voluntary, and in order to 
be over with his obligation, M. Vedel proposed to have her tragedy, Le 
Gladiateur, performed in the fall of 1839, immediately after the summer 
vacation. Although he realized that it was rather early in the season, 
other engagements made it necessary that Le Gladiateur be performed 
very soon. Mlle Rachel, being ill, could not undertake the part assigned 
her, M. Vedel added in his letter, and, moreover, she did not dare as- 
sume a réle which was unfit for her age and ability.'® Naturally, Mme 
d’Altenheym would not accept such drastic conditions, and M. Vedel, 
returning her manuscript as she had asked, told her as politely as pos- 
sible that there was nothing more he could do, and because of her refusal, 
the agreement between her and the Comédie was void." 

For more than a year matters remained as they were. Both Mme 
d’Altenheym and her father were away from Paris, living at La Rochelle, 
where M. d’Altenheym was “‘inspecteur des écoles primaries.’?’ Mme 
d’Altenheym was indisposed, and Soumet, besides being ill,’ was de- 
voting himself to the completion and publication of his epic poem, La 
Divine Epopée. 

Originally announced for January 10, 1840, the poem was not put out 
until December 9'* and Soumet could at last rest. But not for long. That 
cold winter, when Soumet had no thought of leaving La Rochelle, sud- 
denly there came an urgent letter. And his daughter remembered “‘la 
rapidité étonnante avec laquelle Alexandre Soumet ordonna son départ, 
nous embrassa et partit en poste (les chemins de fer n’allaient pas alors 
a La Rochelle). Le lendemain il était 4 Paris pour donner sa voix a 


3 See Le Constitutionnel (March 21, 1825) and Le Mercure du XIXe siécle (March 19, 
1825), p. 523. 

“See P. Foucher, Entre Cour et jardin (Paris, Amyot, 1867), p. 170 and H. Lucas, 
Histoire du Thééire Francais (Bruxelles, Lacroix, 1862), 1, 240. Also Le Globe (March 17, 
1825). 

6 See Letter 1, September 5, 1839. 16 See Letter 111, September 7, 1839. 

17 “Je suis parti de Paris enveloppé de couvertures et dans un état de faiblesse ex- 
tréme ... Les premiers jours de mon séjour 4 La Rochelle m’avaient un peu ranimé 
mais je suis retombé dans toutes mes souffrances.’””—Letter from Soumet to Emile Des- 
champs, December 6, 1839. Marsan, La Bataille romantique, p. 60, note. 

18 La Divine Epopée. Impr. de Maréchal, 4 La Rochelle (Paris, A. Bertrand, 1840), 
2 vols. in-8. B. F. no. 6148. 
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Victor Hugo.’ And that day, January 7, 1841, Victor Hugo was finally 
elected to the Académie Frangaise. 

It was characteristic of Soumet to put himself out to favor others. 
Once in Paris, he decided to kill two birds with a single stone, to look 
after his own affairs as well. He, therefore, visited his publisher and asked 
how the sale of his book was going. 


—Monsieur, dit le libraire, tout est vendu. 

—Tout! s’écrie le poéte. 

-—Tout. Et en preuve, voici les billets de banque que je vous dois. C’est 1, 
je vous l’avoue, le plus grand événement littéraire dont il me soit arrivé d’étre 
le témoin.”° 
Congratulations began to pour in.” 

This good fortune prompted Soumet to rearrange matters with the 
Comédie Frangaise. In 1840, the powers and duties of the Directeur, 
Vedel, had been transferred into the hands of Buloz, Commissaire Roya! 
since 1838.% The latter had had Marie Stuart performed in December, 
1840, and was waiting for the performance of Le Gladiateur to put on 
Jeanne d’Arc. It was with him that Soumet had to treat and at first, 
they decided to prepare the Gladiateur without Rachel. Soumet, how- 
ever, soon realized that the actress who had assumed the role of Faustine, 
the Empress, did not fulful his requirements; and since the Comédie had 
already contracted to use Mlle Rachel, Soumet formally insisted upon it. 
He also wanted them to begin rehearsing a comedy, Le Chéne du Roi, 
which they had accepted twelve years previously.* 

A few weeks later, as he was wanted in La Rochelle for the baptism 
of his grand-daughter, Soumet was willing to make some kind of com- 
promise. If Mlle Rachel would even play the réle of Ramana |’Euménide, 
a very short part, he would be satisfied.* Then, after the piece was ap- 
proved by the Minister (February 18) and the Comédie still made no 
attempt to comply with his requests, Soumet, in anger, lived up to his 
threats and placed the matter in the hands of an attorney. So on Feb- 


19 Mme d’Altenheym, Les Fauteuils Illustres (Paris, Ducray, 1860), p. 185. 

20 Jules Janin, in the Journal des Débats (April, 1841), reproduced in A. Soumet, Une 
Soirée du Thédtre Francais (Paris, Delloye, 1841), p. x.—Janin’s version of this episode is 
based upon a letter he received from Soumet in March, 1841, to be found now in the Bib- 
liothéque de Rouen, Collection Blosseville. See A. Beffort, Alexandre Soumet, vie et euvres 
(Luxembourg, 1908), p. 23. The time after publication given by Janin as “trois semaines, 
jour pour jour,” reads thirty-six days in the letter. 

| See A. Beffort, Alex. Soumet, pp. 92-96 for letters from friends and celebrities on this 
occasion. 

2 See M.-L. Pailleron, Fr. Bulos et ses amis: La Revue des Deux Mondes et la Comédie 
Francaise (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1930), pp. 203, 211. 

3 See Letters Iv and v, January 20, 1841. % See Letter vi, early February, 1841. 
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ruary 24, he had to write to Buloz that his new offer, received that day, 
had come too late. 

Let us glance at the two lists of claims made by Soumet and Mme 
d’Altenheym and deposited at the Théatre Francais, where they are 
now to be found in the Archives. 

Soumet complained that his comedy, Le Chéne du Roi, received twelve 
years before, was giving way to three or four others; that Jeanne d’Arc, 
received two years before, in which Rachel agreed to play, was to be 
performed, it was understood, only after Le Gladiateur; that the Comédie 
Francaise had begun rehearsals on Jeanne d’Arc two years previous and 
twenty-five copies had been printed and given to Rachel. Soumet, there- 
fore, wished the Comédie Francaise to be ordered to take active steps 
toward the performance of Le Chéne du Roi and Jeanne d’ Arc. 

Mme d’Altenheym’s grievances were on a separate form. Her tragedy, 
Le Gladiateur ou l’ Esclavage, was received in June, 1838, to be played in 
November of that year. According to the Comédie’s ruling that authors 
may assign their réles, that of the Empress was assigned to Rachel who 
asked for changes which were made. Mme d’Altenheym’s health not 
permitting her presence in Paris, her place was taken by Alexandre 
Soumet. Now, Ligier had asked for the suppression of the greater part 
of the fourth act, and Mlle Rachel had refused to play her part. Mme 
d’Altenheym asked that the Gladiateur be performed immediately with 
Rachel in the réle given her in January, 1839, or else she (Rachel) be 
liable for damages. And since the Societaires make contracts as a whole, 
she holds them all as liable as Rachel. 

Something had to be done. Rachel, on whom so much depended, 
stepped in, but only to make matters more complicated. On February 
23, Buloz had written Soumet that Rachel had refused to play. Now 
Rachel wrote Soumet that no refusal had ever come from her. Puzzled 
and hoping to avoid an annoying debate, Soumet sent Buloz a letter 
seeking an explanation.” 

Rachel was lying; that was all. Not a little resentful at this discovery, 
Soumet did his utmost to see that she was not reéngaged at the Comédie 
when her contract ran out. On his side, M. Buloz promised to give over 
the theatre for immediate rehearsals of Le Chéne du Roi and Le Gladia- 
teur. The Sociétaires took up the rehearsals none too willingly, for 
Soumet soon displayed uneasiness and found it necessary to warn them 
on March 19 that they must hurry: the “morte saison’’ and Ligier’s 
vacation were not far away. He added: 


5 See Letter vir, February 24, 1841. 
26 See Letter vir, February 26, 1841. 
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La proposition que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous faire l’autre jour par l’organe de M. 
Buloz dans le cas of Mile'Rachel ne serait point engagée, est trés sérieuse.?’ 


What was this proposition? 

Si, par hasard, l’engagement de Mlle Rachel n’était pas renouvelé, je m’en- 
gagerais, moi, 4 donner cinq ouvrages 4 la Comédie Francaise dans la courant 
de l’année. Voila, j’espére des gages bien sincéres de mon retour a des sentiments 
pacifiques, et je vous prie de lire ma lettre en plein comité 4 MM. Les Sociétaires 
en leur faisant part de mes regrets pour les hostilités que la lettre seule de Mlle 
Rachel avait provoqués.”8 


On April 1, Soumet had to remind the Sociétaires of M. Buloz’ prom- 
ise,2* and on the next day he asked MM. Samson and Provost to act as 
arbiters and decide with M. Buloz (as had been agreed) whether the 
role offered Rachel was suitable for her in their estimation.*® He also 
asked for an immediate reading of Les Deux Reines (new name for 
Guilfort et Jane Grey). This play was written for Rachel and Soumet 
hoped that a great success in it would make her more reasonable in her 
relations with the Comédie. 

Soumet was doing what he could to persuade or force Rachel to play 
in his piece. But fighting Rachel was fighting the invincible. The very 
day he sent the above letter, Buloz recommended a contract for Rachel 
to the Minister, 60,000 francs yearly and a three-months vacation." Nor 
was this Soumet’s only disappointment. The April number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, which had just appeared, contained an article by 
Théophile Gautier on Soumet’s Divine Epopée.** Contrary to all other 
critics who had treated this poem with the seriousness it deserved, 
Gautier saw fit to make light of it—one must admit, however, that his 
long, flippant résumé was amusing. Not for Soumet, of course, and Buloz 
being the director of the Revue, it was to him that Soumet complained: 


On m’accuse d’avoir inventé le mot Nialel. Tenez pour assuré que les fruits de 
cet arbre trés connus dans |’Inde sont beaucoup plus doux que les critiques de 
votre rédacteur. On m’accuse d’avoir placé Byron parmi les damnés; je pourrais 
bien plutét accuser la R. D. M. de m’avoir composé un sujet anticipé de son 
article. ... Dante a élargi le cercle des tortures infernales pour envelopper ses 


37 See Letter rx, March 19, 1841. 

28 Letter from Soumet to Buloz. Pailleron, La Revue des Deux Mondes et la Comédie 
Frangaise, p. 216. Mme Pailleron describes the letter of Rachel as “‘la lettre refusant de 
jouer Le Gladiateur.”” We see from Letter vir that she actually said the opposite, i.e., 
that she was willing and laid the blame on the direction of the Comédie. 

29 See Letter x, April 1, 1841. % See Letter x1, April 2, 1841. 

| Pailleron, La R. D. M. et la Comédie, pp. 169-170. 

% R. D. M., 1841, 1, 107 ff. Incidentally, in this article, Gautier expresses in prose 
some ideas that reappear sixteen years later in his famous poem, L’Art. See my note in 
Modern Philology (Feb. 1928), p. 385. 
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ennemis. Moi qui me vante quand méme de ne point en avoir, je me suis souvenu 
davantage de la charité chrétienne. Je vous prie, monsieur, de me retirer toute 
votre protection pour l’article qui sera fait sur Le Gladiateur et Le Chéne du Roi.* 


Buloz had had enough practice in handling writers. The next day 
Soumet wrote him that the explanation he had received was satisfactory 
and his plays were ready for performance.** Two weeks later, April 24, 
Le Gladiateur and Le Chéne du Roi were presented on the same evening. 

The comedy, written entirely by Soumet and adapted from Scott’s 
Woodstock, was hardly successful, or rather was only a “‘succés de poli- 
tesse,’’*® for as Paul Foucher said none too kindly, ‘‘il ne manquait a la 
comédie que d’étre comique.’”* Le Gladiateur was found to be far super- 
ior. In the Journal des Débats, Jules Janin was decidedly pleasant and 
even included Le Chéne du Roi in his dictum: ‘“‘En résumé, le succés a 
été unanime; il est mérité.’’*’ The Courrier Francais also found much to 
praise: ““Nous admirons sans réserve les beautés remarquables du 
troisiéme actes, l’effet pathétique des situations, l’éloquence des paroles, 
l’éclat du spectacle. . . . ’’** Whereas the verse and style of Le Gladiateur 
seemed to the editor of Le Courrier Francais appropriate to the subject, 
that of the Moniteur Universel felt it was rather harmful to any effect of 
naturalness. Except for this, the work deserved great praise.** It was 
Soumet’s style, too, that irritated Théophile Gautier, whose only con- 
solation was that the work was really not of poor calibre but simply out 
of date.*° All in all, then, even if the public was not very partial to these 
plays, the press was kind. 

Two letters from Soumet to the Comité close this episode. In the 
first, he thanks them for their coéperation and asks that Le Chéne du 
Roi and Le Gladiateur be performed together if ever. In the second, he 
expresses the conviction that Rachel’s illegal refusal to participate was 
the direct cause of the Gladiateur’s failure. He, who was easily consoled 
by the piece’s literary success, realized the losses experienced by the 
Comédie and offered to relinquish his author’s rights of Le Chéne du Roi 
whenever it be performed with Le Gladiateur.™ 

That Soumet was aware of the importance of Rachel is now obvious. 
If he had to renounce her concourse in Le Gladiateur, he felt sure that 

% Pailleron, La R. D. M. et la Com., p. 217, note. Letter of April 9, 1841. 

4 See Letter x11, April 10, 1841. 

% Le Moniteur Universel (April 28, 1841). 

% Les Coulisses du Passé (Paris, Dentu, 1873), p. 230. 

37 See Une Soirée du Thédtre Francais (1841), p. ix. 

38 Tbid., pp. xvi-xvii.—For other optimistic views in divers papers, see pp. i-xxv here. 

9M. U., April 28, 1841. 


40 Hist.del’Art dram. en France . . . (Paris, Hetzel, 1859), m, 114-115. 
" See Letters xm and xiv, May 1841. 
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she would accept a part in Jane Grey, a new tragedy he had writte: 
especially for her.** He had, however, made the mistake of showing his 
resentment toward the actress too openly. Not only did he lose the 
opportunity to make friends with her, but at the same time he involun- 
tarily antagonized the Sociétaires of the Comédie, who felt they had to 
choose between the author and the actress. The result was that, after 
trying for years to have this Jane Grey performed at the Théatre 
Francais, Soumet was forced to turn it over to the Odéon, where it was 
presented on March 30, 1844. 
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Nor were the Sociétaires the only persons who thought they must 
beware of Soumet’s friendship in order to keep in the good graces of 
Rachel. The day after an article full of encouragement appeared in the 
Presse,“ at a particularly difficult moment in her career, Rachel pre- 
sented herself to Mme de Girardin, its author, who found her charming. 
This was the beginning of their friendship, which lasted until the actress’ 
death. From the Vicomte de Launay’s feuilleton of January 4, 1839, 
we learn that Mme de Girardin, (possibly inspired by Rachel) had begun 
and dropped work on a tragedy, Judith. Instead of writing this piece, 
she turned to a satirical comedy, L’Ecole des Journalistes, which to- 
gether with the Bergeron affair kept her from her tragedy for two 
years.” In early February, 1841, she was present at a charity concert 
given at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, where, after midnight, Rachel arrived 
and recited the dream from Athalie and the scene with Joas to enthusi- 
astic applause. Mme de Girardin’s appreciation is enlightening: 

Ce n’est pas une Athalie sans doute: Athalie ne devait pas étre si agréable; mais 
c’était une Cléopatre, gracieuse presque dans sa violence, séduisante jusque dans 
sa haine, délicate dans sa cruauté. 


Mme de Girardin remembered with pleasure that the piece she hai 
“‘on the shelf” resembled Rachel’s exposition. She likewise remembered 
that the contemporary religious tragedy most highly considered by her 
and her friends in her youth was the Sail of her old master, Alexandre 
Soumet, who, incidently, had also written a Cléopdtre.” It was his elegy, 
La Pauovre Fille, that Delphine recited at the Abbaye-aux-Bois in 1814 
when she was first presented to Mme de Recamier. From then on she 
was regarded as his disciple.” She accepted this position by defending 
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See Letters rx, xX, XI, and XxIv. 

* See Letter rx and his letter to Buloz above, p. 1136. 

“ November 24, 1838. 

“’ See H. Malo, La Gloire du Vte de Launay (Paris, Emile-Paul fréres, 1925), pp. 67-71. 
 Satil, 1822; Cléopdtre, 1824. 

‘7 See Sainte-Beuve, Causeries de Lundi, 2° édition (Paris, Garnier fréres, 1852), m1, p. 300. 
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and praising Soumet on any occasion that was offered. In February, 1841, 
the occasion was the publication of the Divine Epopée: 


... sur notre table se trouve un autre livre, un poéme, un potme signé d’un 
nom qui nous est cher, écrit par notre maitre en poésie, par celui 4 qui nous 
devons nos faibles succés; celui qui, aux beaux jours de notre enfance, a corrigé 
nos premiers vers... * 


With Soumet once more a literary lion and perhaps the dramatist 
most fit to aid her in developing and finishing her Judith, Mme de 
Girardin made overtures to him. His response was immediate, almost too 
eager, and in typically romantic style. 


Madame Delphine de Girardin 

Rue Lafitte, 41 

Paris. 
Madame et chére éléve, 

Je voudrais bien qu’il me fit permis avec vous un de ces crimes 4 deux, un 
de ces crimes 4 double face qui sont quelquefois une honte, et quelquefois un 
enchantement. Le voulez-vous, madame? il faut un consentement mutuel. Il 
en najitra un enfant peut-¢tre charmant, peut-étre difforme, selon qu’il tiendra 
de sa mére ou de son pére. Et s’il y a des flots de sang répandu, ne vous en prenez 
qu’a vous qui avez la premi¢re concu l’idée du crime. 

I] faut bien que nous coupions la téte d’Olopherne (sic) puisque Gabrielle a 
perdu la sienne. 

Mille tendres respects. 
ALEX, SOUMET 
réponse s’il vous plait. 
Ce samedi."® 


Gabrielle d’Altenheym, Soumet’s daughter, was upset about her 
affair with the Comédie Frangaise and Rachel. So was Soumet, as we 
remember. The hostility between Soumet and Rachel was apparently 
unknown to Mme de Girardin until after she reccived Soumet’s Ictter, 
which, it seems, she did not answer. She went to work on Judith alone, 
encouraged by Rachel, whose letters in the summer of 1841 often refer 
to that tragedy (July 24, August 9, August 15, etc.). The rest of the 
story has been well told M. H. Malo.®® Urged on by Rachel, Mme de 
Girardin completed her piece only to find that the Comédiens would 
not take it. On December 6, 1841, Mme de Girardin held a private read- 
ing in her salon before all kinds of celebrities whose praise soon forced 
the Comité to accept it. Rachel, who was largely responsible for this 
piece’s reception, worked hard on her réle and even suggested partici- 

“* L. Séché, Delphine Gay (Paris, Mercure de France, 1909), p. 39, note 3. 


* Postmarked March 27, 1841. Unpublished letter. 
© H. Malo, La Gloire du Vie de Launay, pp. 72-84. 
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1140 Rachel and Soumet’s ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc”’ 


pants for other réles. Finally, after a delay due to Ponsard’s Lucréce and 
Hugo’s Burgraves, Judith was performed by Rachel on April 24, 1843, 
The press showed the most varied opinions, but the play had obviously 
failed. Among the letters which Mme de Girardin received, the one 
from Soumet interests us most: 

Madame et illustre amie, 

. . . Ne vous laissez pas décourager par une ignoble cabale . . . Si vous m’aviez 
engagé d’assister 4 une répétition, je vous aurais suppliée, et peut-étre il est temps 
encore de donner 4 Mile Rachel quelques strophes au troisiéme acte avec des 
intervalles de musique aprés la retraite d’Olopherne (sic). Ne vous laissez pas 
decourager; vous étes, plus que jamais, notre grande Delphine. 

Héritage sacré, la gloire t’environne. 
Deux éclairs de la lyre ont lui sur ta beauté, 
Ta mére te berca longtemps sous sa couronne 


Dans les souffles divins de l’immortalité. 
ALEX. SouMET®! 


Ostensibly, a letter written by ‘“‘notre grand Alexandre.”’ Nevertheless, 
we must admire his unselfishness in offering encouragement and advice 
to Mme de Girardin after she had refused to collaborate with him. It is 
possible that Soumet had an ulterior motive, that he sought through 
his connection with Mme de Girardin to effect a conciliation between 
himself and Rachel, whose ability he had never under-estimated as a 
factor toward a successful production. 


III 


When Le Gladiateur was first accepted by the Comédie, Soumet’s 
Jeanne d’Arc was also taken into the repertory.” Rachel was given a 
copy of the principal réle and began to study it. Buloz, who was inter- 
ested in foreign drama," probably persuaded Rachel to play in the Marie 
Stuart of Lebrun in December, 1840. And Jeanne d’Arc, as a companion 
piece, should have been played about the same time; but we have seen 
how Le Gladiateur delayed its preparation until the middle of 1841. 

While the performance of Le Gladiateur was going on, Rachel left for 
a tour of England in May, 1841. As a show of good-will, she began study- 
ing the réle of Jeanne again. The two other réles which she was pre- 
paring at this time were presented the next year: Chiméne (on January 
19, 1842) and Frédégonde (Brunehaut et Frédégonde, by Lemercier, first 

® L. Séché, Delphine Gay, p. 167. 8 See above pp. 1132 and 1135. 

8 See G. D’Heyli, Rachel d’aprés sa correspondance (Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles, 
1882), pp. 28 and 30, for letters to Samson asking his aid in studying this réle. These letters 
are not dated. 


4 See, Pailleron, La R. D. M. et la Comédie, p. 214. 
55 See Rachel’s letter to Buloz, June 15, 1841, in Annales Romantiques (1909), p. 244. 
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performance, 1821; by Rachel, November 5, 1842). But Jeanne d’Arc 
was still not brought forth. Rachel, in spite of her apparent acquiescence, 
did not wish it, and the Sociétaires would not attempt to force her. They 
even approved. Soumet’s old friend, Baron Guiraud, mentioned the 
fact to the Minister, M. Salvandy, who promised to take the matter up.*” 

Meanwhile Soumet was completing a long epic poem on the same sub- 
ject. Not only did the Minister overlook his appeal for funds; but the 
poet’s ill health, his trouble with the Théatre Frangais, and the per- 
formance of Jane Grey, all so impeded him that not until the very end of 
1844 could he write M. Cavé, Directeur des Beaux-Arts: ‘“‘Malgré mon 
état de souffrance, je commence le mois prochain l’impression de ma 
grande trilogie de Jeanne d’Arc,’’** 

Soumet did not live, however, to carry out his plans. He died three 
months later, on March 30, 1845, leaving the publication of this work in 
his daughter’s hands.*® His death caused all his old friends to think of 
him again. The papers were full of notices. Indeed, his funeral was con- 
sidered one of national importance.®® The government assumed the ex- 
pense of publishing Jeanne d’Arc, and no aid was denied Mme d’Alten- 
heym.® The work appeared eight months later, and the third part of the 
trilogy was Soumet’s old tragedy.” 

Now Mlle Rachel, caught by the ‘‘Soumet fad,’’ began to learn her 
role in earnest, and before the critics had ceased discussing the trilogy, 


Jeanne d’ Arc, was performed by her at the Théatre Francais (March 4, 
1846). In spite of the poor quality of the tragedy, its success was com- 
plete and exceptional. The mediocrity of the tragedy was well known; 
Théophile Gautier claimed that Soumet himself had no illusions on that 
point. He had chosen the least dramatic moment in Jeanne’s career.®, 


5 See letter from Soumet to E. Deschamps about his troubles with Jane Grey in 1844: 
“J’ai demandé comme dédommagement la reprise de Jeanne d’Arc. Ils ne veulent pas.” 
H. Girard, E. Deschamps (Paris, Champion, 1921), p. 401. See also letter to the Ministre 
de I’Intérieur for funds toward the publication of his epic, Jeanne d’Arc, April 29, 1843. 
Bibliothéque de |’Institut. Fonds Moulin. 

57 See letter Salvandy to Guiraud. C. Douais, “Lettres au Baron Guiraud” in Mélanges 
de litt. et d’ hist. litt. (Paris, Picard, 1899), 111, pp. 215-216. 

58 December 10, 1844. Unpublished letter, communicated by M. E. Charavay. 

5° See note preceding Jeanne d’Arc, trilogie nationale (Paris, Impr. Royale, 1846). 

% See the dailies of April 3, 1845 and a series of articles in the Journal de Toulouse, April, 
4, 6, 10, 12. 

% Soumet died so poor that the Académie defrayed part of his funeral expenses. See 
L’ Illustration (April 12, 1845). Soumet was buried at Montmartre Cemetery. 

® November 29, 1845, although title-page bears date 1846. See Bibl. dela France. 

Hist. de Art dram., tv, 227-228.—Jules Janin in Rachel et la tragédie (Paris, Amyot, 
1859), pp. 315-330, compares the tragedies of Soumet and Schiller, finding neither en- 
tirely satisfactory. 
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Yet we ought not to condemn it wholesale, for years later Comte de 
Puymaigre discussing ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc au théatre’’™ found much to praise 
in this work of Soumet’s and Lanéry d’Arc in his Livre d’Or de Jeanne 
d’Arc appraises it as one of the best tragedies on Jeanne “par le fond 
et la forme.’ Nevertheless, its successful performance in 1846 was en- 
tirely due to Rachel’s extraordinary ability and to her ingenuity. She 
discarded the classic robe in this piece and in its place wore a becoming 
suit of armor.® In M. Barthou’s opinion, this became Rachel’s best réle 
in modern tragedy,” and she played it again in 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851, 
and finally on her American tour.®® 

When she arrived in New York on August 22, 1855, Rachel had made 
the mistake of placing too much faith in her money-grabbing brother, 
Raphaél Félix. Her first performance at the Metropolitan Theatre on 
September 3, was the most lucrative of all, yet Raphaél was not satis- 
fied. On October 15, he decided to give a benefit performance fo: Rachel 
herself, and the piece chosen was Jeanne d’Arc. Did Raphaél have any- 
thing to do with this choice? By Article 6 of their contract, ‘“Mlle Rachel 
gives M. Félix the liberty to select the pieces which shall compose her 
round of characters in America.’’®* What he certainly did was to raise 
the prices at the last minute. The New York press and its subscribers 
were constantly complaining about his business tactics, which made 
the whole French troupe less popular. In the Boston Post (November, 
1855), a funnyman wrote: 

The Rachel fever only proves 
That Boston people are slightly funny— 
For though they frown on gambling, yet, 
Alas! They’ll Raphael away their money. 


The result of this sudden rise in prices was that the performance of 
Jeanne d’Arc earned more than any other with the single exception of 
the first. The house was filled. Again, it was the actress in spite of the 
piece and price, who was responsible for success. The first three acts 
contained what a Times reporter called, “the somnolent qualities of the 
older masters.””° “One might sleep comfortably to such a stern lul- 
laby.’’?! But in the last two acts Mlle Rachel showed her powers. From 

% Le Corres pondant, 1875, c1, 1003. % (Paris, Techener, 1894), p. 816. 

% A reproduction of Rachel in costume may be seen in L’//lustration (March 14, 1846) 

 R. D. M. (1926), p. 380. 


88 See d’Heyli, Rachel, d’aprés sa correspondance, pp. 277-278. Total performances: 29, 
see [bid., p. 291. 


6° See the contract in The Boston Atlas (August 25, 1855). Also in d’Heyli, of. cit., 
pp. 298-303. 

70 New York Times (November 15, 1855). 

™ New York Times (October 16, 1855). 
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the beginning her suit of armor was as effective as it was at her first per- 
formance in Paris. ‘‘Mlle Rachel looked quite one’s ideal of the deliverer 
of France as the curtain rose upon her sleeping in prison and wearing a 
complete suit of plate armor superbly arabesqued in gold.’ Finally, 
the patriotic subject seemed to the American audience a proper one for 
the French actress. 

This was the only performance of Jeanne d’Arc in America, although 
new editions, printed in English and Spanish,” indicate that she ex- 
pected to play it in Cuba and Mexico as well. A severe cold which handi- 
capped her that evening” grew worse in Boston during the last days of 
October, and she hurried South. But her health was broken; when she 
returned to France the following February, she had only been able to give 
30 performances out of the 150 she had intended.” 

For years, we have seen, this actress’ caprice kept the works of a 
prominent dramatist out of the Comédie Francaise, in spite of all his 
attempts to write for her or to have her play in his pieces already written. 
Ironically enough, only when he was no longer alive to insist, did she 
assume a rdle of his making, which became one of her best. She did not 
always give way to her caprice with impunity, for we remember the 
famous trial with Legouvé on account of his 4/édée.% Yet, in her rela- 
tions with Alexandre Soumet, we find a striking and new example of 
Rachel’s disregard for discipline, and her great power and influence. 


For the following fourteen unpublished letters, which are to be found 
in the Archives of the Comédie Francaise in Paris, I am entirely in- 
debted to the Archivist, M. Jules Coiiet, whose able aid and great kind- 
ness have favored me on numerous occasions. 


7 Jeanne d’Arc—Joan of Arc, tragedy in five acts (New York, Darcie and Corbyn, 1855). 

Juana de Arco, tragedio en cinco actos por M. Soumet. Copia original francese con la 
traduccion literal espafiola por Jules Mantegnes, preparada espresament para M. Raphael 
Felix, Director de la compania francese de M’lle Rachel (New York, Baker y Godwin, 
1855). 73 See L. Beauvallet, Rachel et le nouveau monde (Paris, Cadot, 1856), p. 160. 

™ As an echo of her visit, we find in the New York Tribune, Jan. 10, 1856, this curious 
appreciation of the French stage: “The success which has attended Mlle Rachel promises 
to result in the establishment of a permanent French theatrical company in this city. 
Certain it is that the largest supply of the best actors is in Paris, and drama-amateurs will, 
of course, greet the establishment of a theatre which promises the presence of such cel- 
brities from time to time here in connection with a good regular company. There is only 
one qualification to be looked to, and that is censorship of the proposed French drama 
here, so that the mass of shameless plays and comedies, which are a reflex of life in Paris, 
where over one-third of the inhabitants are born out of wedlock, may not be transplanted 
to this city, to swell the tide of domestic and civic corruption. On this head we wish to 
speak plainly. Too many of the French plays are unfit for performances except before an 
audience of pimps and prostitutes. We speak from a positive knowledge of the French 
stage.” ™ See d’Heyli, Rachel, pp. 106-121. 
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1144 Rachel and Soumet’s “‘Jeanne d’Arc”’ 


Monsieur Vedel 
Directeur de la Comédie Francaise 
Théatre-francais.”® 

Je suis si heureux, mon cher Directeur, d’applaudir aux piéces nouvelles que 
vous faites jouer que je retarde tant que je puis le moment de vous rappeler 
votre engagement pour Jeanne d ’Arc. Mais si ma fille consent au sacrifice ‘ris 
pénible que vous persistez 4 exiger d’elle, j’espére qu’A votre tour vous consen- 
tirez 4 vous souvenir de la parole d’honneur que vous m’avez donnée. 

Mille compliments empressés. 
ALEXANDRE SOUMET 
18 février (1839) 
II 

Madame,”’ 

J’attendais avec impatience le retour de Mr Ligier pour m’occuper de la mise 
en scéne arrétée entre nous et fixée au mois de septembre: toutes mes mésures 
ont été prises, et la représentation du Gladiateur pourra avoir lieu dans les pre- 
miers jours du mois d’octobre; il me sera impossible de retarder ces dispositions, 
d’autres engagements ayant été pris par moi et ne souffront aucune remise. 
Cependant je me vois dans ]’impossibilité de vous offrir’® la distribution nouvelle 
que vous aviez désirée:’® la santé de Mlle Rachel altérée depuis quelque temps 
est compromise en ce moment par une maladie grave qui l’obligera sans doute 
a prendre un long repos. Je dois encore vous dire, Madame, que le réle que vous 
aviez bien voulu Iui ccnfier ne lui paraft pas de nature a s’accorder avec son Age 
et avec son talent. Retenue par la crainte de compromettre le succés de votre 
ouvrage, j’ai tout lieu de croire qu’elle n’oserait assumer une pareille responsa- 
bilité. 

Dans cette situation qui ne laisse aucune alternative, je viens vous prier, Ma- 
dame, de vouloir bien prendre la peine de vous entendre avec moi, dans le plus 
bref délai, sur la distribution des réles, de maniére a ce que les répétitions puissent 
commencer immédiatement. 

Veuillez agréer, Madame, etc. 
Le Directeur du ThéAtre-francais 
Paris, 5 sept. 1839. 


III 
Madame,®*® 
Puisque vous ne pouvez accepter |’offre que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous faire, 
en vous proposant de mettre immédiatement 4 l'étude votre tragédie dans les 
conditions possibles, je vois avec un vif déplaisir, d’aprés les expressions de votre 
lettre en date d’hier qu’aucune arrangement ne saurait avoir lieu pour la repré- 


76 Post-office stamp, 19 février 1839. 

7” Madame d’Altenheym, (née Gabrielle Soumet). 

78 (Originally, je me vois contraint de renoncer a la distribution . . .). I give the erased 
readings which are visible since they indicate plainly the nervous impatience of M. Vedel 
in this transaction. 7 (Orig., établie). 8° Madame d’Altenheym. 
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sentation prochaine du Gladiateur. Et que je dois, par suite de votre refus, con- 
sidérer comme nul, le contrat entre vous, Madame, et la Comédie pour la récep- 
tion de votre ouvrage. 

Je ne puis que vous exprimer tous mes regrets de voir des circonstances indé- 
pendantes de ma volonté amener de votre part une détermination qui m’afflige 
et que j’aurais désirée savoir empécher.* 

Conformément a votre désir, j’ai l’honneur de vous faire parvenir le réle de 
Faustine que vous avez bien voulu me confier. 

Agréez, je vous prie, l’assurance de la respectueuse considération avec laquelle, 
je suis, 

Madame, 
Votre trés humble serviteur, 
V(edel). 
7 sept. 1839. 
IV 


Je n’ai qu’a me louer, Monsieur,® des aimables rapports que j’ai eus avec vous, 
et mon seul désir est de les continuer. Mais en refusant l’arrangement que je 
vous propose et que d’abord vous aviez semblé accepter, vous portez un coup 
mortel au succés d’argent du Gladiateur. Je dois 4 mon grand regret chercher a 
me défendre, et je vous prie de m’excuser si je suis obligé de vous adresser la 
lettre ci-jointe. La résolution qui y est consignée est inébranlable. 

Je dois, au reste, yous dire que vous vous faites illusion en croyant que la piéce 
doit passer le 5 février. Je regarde, moi, comme impossible qu’on puisse la jouer 
avant le 15, et vous me permettez de croire que je suis le seul juge dans cette 
circonstance. 

ALEX. SOUMET 
Paris, 20 janvier 1841. 

P. S. J’espére, monsieur qu’avant d’engager la Comédie francaise dans un 
procés ou je n’ai rien a perdre et tout 4 gagner, vous voudrez bien réfléchir et 
me rendre justice. 

V 
Paris, le 20 janvier 1841.8 
Monsieur le Commisaire Royal, 

Lorsque je me suis imposé le sacrifice de ne pas faire usage des engagements 
formels (demeurés entre mes mains) de l’ancien directeur de la Comédie fran- 
caise et de me passer de Mlle Rachel dans ma piéce du Gladiateur, j’ai espéré 
que le succés de l’ouvrage ne serait pas compromis par la nouvelle distribution 
des réles. Je me suis trompé: le réle de Faustine est tout ironique, et la personne 
qui s’en trouve chargée en ce moment, ne pourrait pas, malgré son beau talent, 
auquel je rends justice plus que personne, remplir les intentions de ]’auteur. 
Les répétitions déja faites ne me laissent aucun doute a cet égard. Je viens donc 
exiger de la Comédie francaise l’accomplissement d’un engagement dont elle est 


% (Orig., de votre part une rupture que j’aurais éte heureux de pouvoir prévenir). 
8 M. Francois Buloz, Commissaire Royal, prés le ThéAtre-francais. 
% This letter was inclosed in Letter Iv. 
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1146 Rachel and Soumet’s ‘“‘Jeanne d’Arc”’ 


solidaire. Je viens exiger de plus la mise en répétition immédiate d’une comédie 
en trois actes recue depuis douze ans,®™ et qui précéde(?), par son rang d’ancien- 
neté, les ouvrages dont vous m’avez parlé. 
Agréez, etc. 
ALEX. SOUMET 
VI 
Monsieur le Commissaire Royal, 

Vous connaissez toutes les tribulations qu’il m’a fallu subir depuis deux ans: 
la plus cruelle est sans contredit le retard que nous éprouvons aujourd’hui. Si 
Mlle Rachel consentait 4 jouer, pour quelques représentations, le réle de!’ Eu- 
ménide, comme Talma pour le Cimbre de Marius, nous sortirions tous d’embar- 
ras. J’en ai dit quelques mots ce matin (en ¢crit) au ministére, avec M. de Lamar- 
tine qui prend a ma picce le plus vif intérét. Je vous prie de prendre en considéra- 
tion la position od je me trouve. On m’attend a La Rochelle pour la baptéme 
de ma petite-fille et je n’ai fait le voyage qu’avec certitude donné par vous- 
méme et le comité que Je Gladiateur passerait du 15 au 20 janvier dernier. 

J’ai l’honneur, etc. 

ALEXANDRE SOUMET 
Ce mercredi, Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 77.% 


VII 
Monsieur le Commissaire Royal, 

Je suis aux regrets d’avoir recu votre lettre trop tard; Me Coffiniére, avocat et 
parrain de Mme d’Altenheym, est chargé de l’affaire et moi, je pars dans quelques 
jours. 

Vous me proposiez, il y a six semaines, de faire jouer le méme jour les deux 
piéces si je voulais attendre jusqu’au ler ou au 15 avril; j’eus l’honneur de vous 
répondre qu’il m’était absolument impossible d’attendre si longtemps et je refusai 
votre proposition. 

Je trouve tout naturel que la Comédie frangaise songe avant tout a ses intéréts 
pécuniaires, mais vous me permettrez, 4 mon tour, de songer, un peu 4 ceux de 
Mme d’Altenheym que j’ai beaucoup trop négligés. C’est le troisiéme voyage que 
je fais pour /e Gladiateur; mes dépenses sont doubles loin de ma famille et je ne 
suis pas tellement aux ordres de la Comédie francaise que je doive lui sacrifier 
éternellement tout mon temps et mon argent. D’ailleurs, je suis trés affligé de 
lopinion de M. Ligier qui regarde le quatriéme acte du Gladiateur comme com- 
promis, a tel point qu’il m’engage a4 en couper la moitié. 

Agréez, monsieur le commissaire royal, etc. 

ALEXANDRE SOUMET™ 


% Le Chéne du Roi. 

% Letter of early February, 1841. A MS. copy of Le Gladiateur in the Archives of the 
Comédie Francaise bears these captions: ‘‘Recu a la Comédie francaise le ler février 1841,” 
“Approuvé par M. le Ministre de I’Intérieur le 18 février 1841 pour le théAtre francais ” 

8° Post-marked, 24 février 1841. 
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VIII 
Monsieur le Commissaire Royal, 

Je recois 4 l’instant méme une lettre de Mlle Rachel qui me donne |!’espoir 
qu’un débat bien déplorable peut encore étre évité, car elle m’assure positivement 
que le refus d’un réle dans la piéce du Gladiateur (refus préjudiciable 4 nos in- 
téréts) ne vient pas d’elle. Mais je ne sais comment concilier sa lettre avec celle 
que j’avais recue de vous mardi, 23 février, et od vous me disiez que tout avait 
dépendu d’elle seule. Veuillez, monsieur, je vous en prie, afin de ramener une paix 
bien désirable, me donner 14-dessus une explication et recevez l’assurance de mes 
sentiments trés distingués. 

ALEX. SOUMET 
Vendredi, 26 fév. (1841). 
IX 


A letter from Alexandre Soumet to the Comité of the Comédie Francaise, 
dates ‘19 mars 1841,” warning them that they must hurry since the “saison 
morte” (sic) and Ligier’s vacation are near. 

“La proposition que j’ai eu l’honneur.de vous faire l’autre jour par l’organe de 
M. Buloz, dans le cas 6u Mile Rachel ne serait point engagée, est trés sérieuse.”’ 

(Now that his epic, La Divine Epopée, has been published, Soumet can devote 
his time to the theatre again. He names five plays, of five acts each; three of 
these plays are finished and ready for rehearsal. The five are: Le Gladiateur, 
Guilfort et Jane Grey, L’Empereur, Un Roi Fou, and Rabelais.” 


X 


Messieurs,** Paris, le ler avril 1841 


Vous m’avez fait l’honneur de m’écrire, il y a quelques jours, qu’afin de ne 
pas rendre illusoire l’engagement contracté par M. Buloz envers moi, le théatre 
allait étre entiérement et immédiatement livré. J’ai regu depuis une autre lettre 
(de M. Saint-Paul)** qui me témoignait tous ses regrets de retarder jusqu’au ler 
avril ma double répétition. Comme j’avais la parole de M. le Commissaire Royal 
de voir passer ma tragédie avant le Conseiller Rapporteur, j’ai éprouvé une vive 
contrariété d’un retard qui ne peut se prolonger sans étre trés nuisible 4 mes 
intéréts, et je crois méme a ceux de M. Ligier qui désire sans doute un cours suffi- 
sant de représentations au Gladiateur. Vous comprendrez, Messieurs, que je ne 
puis me sacrifier enticrement 4 l’auteur du Conseiller Rapporteur dont le nom 
m’est inconnu et dont la piéce n’est pas recue depuis /rois ans comme /e Gladiateur 
et depuis douze ans comme le Chéne du Roi. 

Agréez, etc. ALEXANDRE SOUMET 

P. S. J’attends impatiemment un tour de lecture pour Guilfort et Jane Grey.*° 
Ceci va devenir le sujet d'une seconde lettre. 


87 This letter, from which I had taken the above notes when I first saw the collection, 
was missing later when I consulted the collection more carefully. 

88 Le Comité de la Comédie frangaise. 89 Deuxiéme régisseur du ThéAtre-francais. 

°° This was Soumet’s tragedy, Jane Grey, written in collaboration with his daughter, 
which was finally performed at the Odéon, March 30, 1844. 
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XI 

Messieurs, 

Lorsque je recus l’inconcevable lettre de Mlle Rachel ov elle me disait qu’i! 
n’aurait point tenu 4 elle d’accepter un réle dans /e Gladiateur et que tous les 
torts seraient de la Comédie francaise, je me décidai, avec grand regret, a en- 
voyer trois sommations judiciaires.“ Je ne consentis 4 me désister de mes pour- 
suites que sous deux conditions. J’attends l’accomplissement de la premiére,* 
la seconde fut celle-ci: M. Félix promet, sous la garantie de sa parole et devant M. 
le Commissaire Royal, que Mlle Rachel, sa fille mineure, consentira a jouer dans 
une piece de M. Alexandre Soumet ou de M. Alexandre Soumet et de Madame 
d’ Altenheym, sous la réserve expresse que le réle offert a Mlle Rachel lui conviendra 
parfaitement et dans toutes ses parties au jugement de deux membres du comité et 
de M. le Commissaire Royal. J’espére que M. Samson et M. Provost ne se refuser- 
ont pas a me servir d’arbitres. Je m’en rapporte entiérement a leurs lumiéres 
et a leur impartialité. 

(Soumet also asks for an immediate reading of Jes Deux Reines, new name for 
Guilfort et Jane Grey.) 

Je ne doute pas que l’espoir d’obtenir un grand succés dans cette piéce ne 
rende Mile Rachel plus traitable dans les conditions qu’elle impose 4 la Comédie 
francaise. 

J'ai ’honneur d’étre, Messieurs, etc. 

ALEXANDRE SOUMET 
Paris, le 2 avril 1841. 


XII 


Je suis charmé, Monsieur,* que l’explication franche qui m’a été donné de 
votre part sur l’étrange article de la Revue des Deux Mondes™ me rende possibles 
des rapports que tout auteur dramatique est obligé d’avoir avec le Commissaire 
Royal de la Comédie frangaise. 

J’ai ’honneur de vous prévenir que mes deux piéces sont prétes et n’ont besoin 
que de quelques répétitions générales. Je viens vous demander tout votre con- 
cours et j’espére qu’il ne me sera pas refusé. 

Agréez, etc. 

ALEXANDRE SOUMET 
Paris, le 10 avril 1841 


XIII 
Messieurs, 
Je suis désolé d’avoir blessé en aucune maniére les susceptibilités des membres 
du comité. Je suis trés reconnaissant des efforts qui ont été faits pour soutenir 


*! Actually, the “sommations judiciaires” were sent February 24; the letter from Mlle 
Rachel was received on February 26. 

% T.e., rehearsals of his pieces. 

%M. Buloz. 

* Article by Théophile Gautier on “la Divine Epopée,” April, 1841, t. 1, pp. 107 ff., 
one of the most adverse, affecting the success of Soumet’s epic in no small way. 
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les représentations si peu lucratives du Gladiateur. J’ignore si cette piéce sera 
rejouée avant le départ de M. Ligier et 4 cet égard je vous laisse une liberté tout 
entiére. Mais j’ose seulement vous prier de comprendre Je Chéne du Roi ou dans 
la méme faveur ou dans la méme proscription. 
J'ai l’honneur, etc. 
ALEXANDRE SOUMET 
Ce dimanche (mai 1841). 


XIV 

Messieurs, 

J’en avais la conviction profonde, le refus illégal de Mlle Rachel de jouer le 
réle de l’Impératrice a porté un coup mortel au recettes du Gladiateur. Le grand 
succés littéraire me console, moi, facilement de ce revers, mais la Comédie fran- 
caise a gravement souffert dans ses intéréts pécuniaires. 

[Soumet, therefore, offers to relinquish his “droits d’auteur” of Le Chéne du 
Roi whenever it will be performed with Le Gladiateur.] 

ALEXANDRE SOUMET 
Paris, le 27 mai 1841 
(In P.S., Soumet adds that he is looking forward to the reading of Jane Grey 
the next month.) 
S. InvING STONE 
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LXXIV 


BALZAC’S LITERARY REPUTATION IN VICTORIAN 
SOCIETY 


HE history of the controversy over naturalism in England centered 

about the translations of the writings of Zola, and the trial in 1888 
of the publisher Henry Vizetelly. The first translations of Zola’s writ- 
ings appeared in 1884, and almost immediately aroused a storm of criti- 
cism. These writings, however, were not the first to call the attention of 
the English public to French naturalism. Just as in France Balzac, 
Baudelaire, Flaubert, and others had prepared the way for Le Roman 
Expérimental, so also in England translations of Balzac’s novels, Baude- 
laire’s influence on Swinburne, and Saintsbury’s articles on French 
writers had helped to prepare the way for Zola translations. English 
critics of the Victorian era recognized Balzac as the father of French 
realism, and as one who anticipated in many ways the theories of the 
naturalists. The reaction of the English critics to the work of Balzac is 
an interesting commentary on changing literary fashions, and an im- 
portant expression of Victorian literary taste. 

Balzac’s literary career in England spanned the entire Victorian 
period. A translation of Scenes from Parisian Life was made as early 
as 1834. The next translation, that of Mother and Daughter, did not ap- 
pear until 1842. From this year to the end of the century, however, 
Balzac’s writings appeared regularly either in the monthly or annual 
magazines or in book form. English critics were at first hostile to these 
translations, but as the century advanced became more and more favor- 
ably impressed with Balzac’s work. A brief comparison of some of the 
early criticism with the later will indicate the development of his literary 
reputation in England. 

In 1836 the Quarterly Review vituperously attacked the entire group 
of contemporary French writers. It pointed to Rousseau and Diderot 
as the demonic sources of the new fiction, and argued:! 


. .. a baser, meaner, filthier scoundrel never polluted society than M. de Balzac’s 
standard of “public morals,”’ nor one who better exemplified the divine warning 
—Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so a good tree bring- 
eth forth good fruit, and a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” 


The article summarized Etudes Philosophiques as “nothing but demoral- 
izing maxims exemplified by licentious examples.”’ Although most of the 
critics held reservations in their attitude toward Balzac’s writings, not 


' “French Novels,” Quarterly Review (April, 1836), Lv1, 69. 
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all of them were completely hostile to his work. The Westminster Review 
in 1838, for example, recommended to the young and curious: 


... the good, homely honesty of Balzac’s citizens . . . [as] an excellent antidote 
to the showy morality, and fostering of pride, vanity, emulation, and exclusive- 
ness our own novels furnish them. 


By 1840 Balzac was more widely known in England. His name ap- 
peared more frequently in the magazines, and translations of his shorter 
pieces were published in several periodicals. The substance of two 
articles in the Monthly Review for this year was that Balzac “‘.. . is an 
observer of the world, and a faithful delineator of all its phases.’ In 
1844, however, this magazine criticized Balzac in a denunciation of 
foreign novels in general and French novels in particular. 


It is well known that the French writers borrowed from Hoffman all the psycho- 
logical aberrations, all the demoniac frights in the most exalted states of crime, 
passion, or fear. It is only the inclination towards obscene scenes, the amalgama- 
tion of voluptuousness and cruelty that belongs to their invention. Balzac, Sue, 
Janin, Kock, Raynard, Sand, .. . and the whole host of their own imitators, all 
vied in the representation of human vices and torments in their worst aspect.‘ 


This same year the Foreign Quarterly warned its young readers to be- 
ware of Balzac, whose works are insidious and wanting in delicacy, and 
whose ideas flout natural manners and natural thinking as ridiculous, 
intimating that only Parisian refinement can make a human being 
estimable.’ The writer of this article felt able to recommend only Le 
Curé de Tours and Le Médecin de Campagne as fit for young women. 

Although minor notices and reviews of Balzac’s works were constantly 
appearing, the next important article was not published until 1853 in 
the Westminster Review. This magazine, as it had fifteen years before, 
rushed to the defense of Balzac, deploring the fact that he was so little 
known in England and eulogizing him as the head of the realistic school 
of French writers. His writings differ from previous French novels, the 
article pointed out, by their emphasis on reality, the truthfulness of their 
characters, the simple, but natural motivation of their intrigues, and 
the refusal of the author to sacrifice truth in order to effect a happy end- 
ing where the good are respectably married and the bad are cast into 


2 “The Philosophy of Fiction,” Westminster Review (April, 1838), xxx1, 92. 
* “Balzac’s Sketches of Country Life,’ Monthly Review (Sept., 1840), ci, 111. See also 
. 292. 
4 “Novels,” Monthly Review (Dec., 1844), cixvt, 549. 
5 “Balzac and George Sand,” Foreign Quarterly (July, 1844), xxxt11, 265-299.—See also 
(April, 1843), xxx, 182-8, and Monthly Review, (May, 1844), cLxv, 23 for other articles 
on Balzac for this period. 
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single-lived perdition. In answer to an attack on The Physiology of 
Marriage, the writer said ** 


The fact is, Balzac had a far more elevated notion of virtue than those who have 
attacked him. He knew how to distinguish between virtue and the homage which 
vice pays to virtue, and admiring it profoundly, found it, like all things worthy 
of profound admiration, exceedingly rare. 


Few of the periodicals of this period were as enthusiastic for Balzac as 
was the Westminster Review. In fact, some magazines, such as the Jrish 
Quarterly Review, were opposed to fiction altogether. Of Balzac’s works 
it wrote that “Human passions are the prime movers in his Comédie 
Humaine; [and that] there is no high presiding influence directing their 
operations for any purpose of good.’’? The writer denounced the whole 
school of French writers of the period, applying to them all—Balzac, 
Dumas, Viron, Planche, and Sue—the remark of Mirecourt on Theophile 
Gautier that “. . . if you state anything in his presence whose truth or 
accuracy rests on Christian ethics, he stares at you as if you were utter- 
ing words in an unknown tongue.” 

Bentley’s Miscellany, the year following, could recall no French author 
more skillful than Balzac in the presentation of characters or more 
thoroughly French in ideas and manners. Yet it states:* 


We regret much, for the sake of France, that we are forced to the conviction 
that every work of art written by de Balzac gave one more blow to French 
morality, and that the deplorable condition of society in that country is in a 
great measure owing to the success of the school of which he was the arch- 
teacher. The author of Le Pére Goriot has passed away from us, but the terrible 
influences of his pernicious doctrines exercised upon society will last as long as 
the reputation of the author. 


From 1864 to 1867 the Dublin University Magazine published a series 
of four articles on Balzac. The attitude of this magazine toward French 
literature in general is summed up thus:® 


More than once, when contemplating in a library, the cheery bright-coloured 
backs of some of these volumes, we have been forcibly reminded of the wasp 
displaying his bright and strongly contrasted hues, but cunningly keeping his 
sting out of sight. 


6 “Balzac and his Writings,” Westminster Review (July, 1853), tx, 207. See also pp. 
199-215. 

7 “The Last of the Regenerators,” Irish Quarterly Review (July, 1858), vm, 433. 

8 “Honoré de Balzac,” Bentley’s Miscellany, xivt, 157. 

*“A Triad of French Writers,” Dublin University Magazine (Sept., 1864), Lx1v, 330. 
See also “The Style of Balzac and Thackeray,” txrv, 621, and “Balzac—His Literary 
Labours,” Lxx, 529, 
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This magazine, however, was more lenient toward Balzac than toward 
many of his contemporaries. Although it did not find him entirely free 
from the vices and taints peculiar to French novelists, it felt that his 
works, on the whole, had little of what a fastidious reader would term, 
“objectionable.” In fact, the reviewer concluded that “. . . many of his 
works are wholly free from any trace of the dreaded taint.” 

The emphasis the English placed upon the close relation between 
morality and literature is constantly brought out by their critics. In 
1868 Trollope’s magazine, St. Paul’s, called Balzac a whimsical, absurd 
man, a humorist whom it is interesting to read in those works which 
are not concerned with disease, depravity, and distortion, but which, 
when dealing with the latter, bring his readers “into a close contact 
and familiarity with vice, from which few minds can reasonably hope to 
escape with total immunity.” The Fortnightly Review in 1871 empha- 
sized the same point when it wrote that English readers do not care for a 
novel in which illicit relations between the sexes seem to be the only 
important relations in life, and in which the inexperienced become de- 
moralized by a vivid representation of evil. ‘Novels in England are 
written to be read by girls and boys; novels in France are not.’ 

Leslie Stephen, in the Fortnightly for this same year, recognized 
Balzac’s ability to create intense actors and impressive scenery, but 
argued that his work, as a whole, was not true to life. His visions, fan- 
tastic and grotesque, are those of the opium eater. He tricks the reader 
into believing these visions to be true by the use of detail, familiar inci- 
dent, intimate description, after the manner of Defoe, but his philosophy 
is fundamentally a diseased and exaggerated cynicism. 


Now Balzac, though he shows powers which are unsurpassed or unequalled, 
possessed a mind which, to put it gently, was not well-regulated. He took a 
pleasure in dwelling upon horrors from which a healthy imagination shrinks. . . . 
I do not say that this makes his work immoral in the ordinary sense. . . . But, 
from a purely artistic point of view, he is injured by his morbid tendencies. . . . 
Therefore, the Comédie Humaine, instead of being an accurate picture of human 
life, and appealing to the sympathies of all human beings, is a collection of mon- 
strosities, whose vices are unnatural, and whose virtues are rather like their 
vices." 


Even Henry James, who, through his articles on Musset, Gautier, 
Baudelaire, George Sand, Flaubert, and others, helped to introduce 


10 “Balzac at Home,” St. Paul’s Magazine (July, 1868), 11, 430. 

1 “Some Recent English Novels,” Fortnightly Review (June, 1871), xv, 736. See also 
“Beauty and Realism,” pp. 723-731. 

12 “Balzac’s Novels,” Fortnightly Review (Jan., 1871), xv, 38. 
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1154 Balzac’s Literary Reputation in Victorian Society 


French literature to the English public, felt that Balzac had no sense 
of morality; ‘‘and this,” hesays,‘‘we cannot help thinking a serious fault.” 


Be the morality false or true, the writer’s deference to it greets us as a kind of 
essential perfume. We find such a perfume in Shakespeare; we find it, in spite of 
his so-called cynicism, in Thackeray; we find it, potentially, in George Eliot; in 
George Sand, in Turgenieff. They care for moral questions; they are haunted by 
a moral ideal.” 


James was among the first, however, to recognize the huge, all-compass- 
ing, all-devouring love of reality characteristic of the work of Balzac. 

Swinburne was fulsome in his praise of Balzac and considered his 
character analysis worthy for Browning to follow. 

From 1877 to 1878 a series of eulogistic articles on Balzac’s writings 
appeared in various magazines. Blackwood’s praised the intensity of his 
scenes, objected to his occasionally morbid imagination, and excused his 
lack of morality on the ground that he was executing a faithful picture 
of life, and consequently had to draw pictures which at times might 
bring a blush to the cheeks of enlightened innocence.™ The Temple Bar 
referred to Balzac as “the king of thought,’"® and the Gentleman’: 
Magazine complained that the nudity of the human nature he portrayed 
so startled English prudery that he had but a small English audience." 
Balzac, the writer concluded, wrote for men, not for boys and girls. 

The Edinburgh Review as late as 1878 found Balzac’s human comedy 

awful, dark, despairing—a comedy, not divine, but full of darker horrors 
than Dante ever dreamed. 
The philosophy of Fielding is only a laughing humour in comparison, and the 
supposed cynicism of Thackeray is but piquant “malice,” in the French sense of 
the word, devoid of bitterness. George Eliot, indeed, is the only writer who re- 
sembles Balzac in this particular. There is something in her angry scorn of super- 
ficial virtue, in her somewhat gloomy insight into the growth and culmination 
of evil, in her profound distrust of happiness and disbelief in its possibility, and 
her perpetual consciousness of the vulgar undercurrent of self-regard which 
sweeps every obstacle out of its path, which recalls the master of moral anatomy 
who preceded her.'* 


Perhaps the best statement of the attitude of the English toward 
Balzac in 1880 is that of W. S. Lilly, who, in the pages of the Contem- 


18 “Honoré de Balzac,” Galaxy (Dec., 1875), xx, 820. 

4 “Letter to Joseph Knight,” Nov. 28, 1875. Reprinted in Letiers of Algernon C. Swin- 
burne (London: Heinemann, 1919), 1, 222. 

6 “Balzac,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh M agazsine (March, 1877), cxx1, 300-324. 

16 ““Ffonoré de Balzac,” Temple Bar (Dec., 1878), tiv, 535. 

17 “Balzac,” Gentleman’s Magazine (Dec., 1878), xx1, 617-632. 

18 “The Correspondence of M. de Balzac,” Edinburgh Review (Oct., 1878), cxirx, 532 
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porary Review, drew a resemblance between Tacitus and Balzac “‘in their 
cold scientific exposition of the terrible truth of things,’ between Michael 
Angelo and Balzac in that both “‘were anatomists of supreme excellence,” 
and between Shakespeare and Balzac because of the high emotional 
coloring each applied to his work.’ Lilly qualified his praise with the 
observation that Balzac’s picture is the product of a materialistic age, 
sombre and terrible, without religion or virtue. His realism, nevertheless, 
is not that of the naturalists who portray “‘. . . the shambles and latrines 
of human nature. There is as much difference between his work and .. . 
M. Zola’s as there is between a portrait of Holbein or Titian, and a cheap 
effort of the photographic art.” 

There were few important articles on Balzac between 1880 and 1885. 
By 1886 his reputation in England was so firmly established that such 
magazines as the Cornhill could give him unqualified approval, and could 
compare him, in extravagant terms, with Rabelais, Cervantes, Shakes- 
peare, Scarron, Moliére, Le Sage, Richardson, Scott, and Beaumarchais. 
Like them “‘. .. his name is graven forever in the Pantheon of letters 
beside the greatest of the great.’’®° It would be a mistake, however, to 
think that Balzac, even as late as 1886, had no adverse critics. The 
critics, it is true, were less severe at this date, but many of them, like 
the one in the Spectator, felt that Balzac had no universal appeal, that 
his morality was too sordid, unhealthy, and morbid, that his philosophy 
was decadent, that he would not stand the test of time, and that he was 
responsible for originating naturalism. 


The confusing of the unbridled with the powerful is a common form of mistake. 
The value of unrestrained writing depends on the mind behind it... . It may 
flow from a Shakespeare or a Zola. We are not comparing such a writer as Balzac 
to the last of these, any more than to the first; but we suspect Balzac to be very 
answerable for him, as also for the worship of the great god Improper, from the 
one eternal side of wives’ aberrations, which, in the hands of the later French 
novelists, have become so intensely tiresome and so socially popular. .. . The 
inventor or discoverer of that dangerous element in life . . . the woman of thirty 
years, has caused the peopling of the market ever since with unhushed seraglios 
of divers woes, whose houris, to do Balzac justice, resembles his only in this— 
that they are frail, French, and thirty.” 


In spite of the fact that Balzac was held responsible by many of the 
critics of the late nineteenth century for founding naturalism, he was 
exonerated from most of the charges brought against the later French 
writers. In fact, as naturalism became more widely known in England, 


19 “The Age of Balzac,” Contemporary Review (June, 1880), xxxvi, 1004-45. 
20 “Balzac,” Cornhill Magazine (April, 1886), tu, 471. 
2 “Honoré de Balzac,” Spectator (Sept., 1886), trx, 1180. 
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1156 Balzac’s Literary Reputation in Victorian Society 


Balzac’s reputation, by comparison, improved. The comparison drawn 
between Balzac and Zola in the Temple Bar is typical of the reactions of 
a great many of the English journals of this period. 


In his most outspoken passages, the former maintains a certain decent reserve, 
which the latter and his followers—those shameless purveyors of hideous gar- 

_ bage—have set aside. . . . This new school has imagined the impossible. Hyenas, 
delighting in carrion, they have lost touch with humanity; and the contrast be- 
tween their corrupt imaginations and the searching analysis of Balzac is as great 
as that between the obscene ravings of delirium tremens and the quiet dignity 
of a clinical demonstration.” 


Yet, concluded the reviewer, the writings of Balzac, in spite of their 
excellent construction, their terrible logic, their lack of didacticism, and 
their avoidance of the “happy ending” so common to the contemporary 
English three-volume novel, could not be wholly transferred to England 
where the veil is drawn tightly over human nature. 


Our maidens may study physiology and pathology in company with young men 
of their own age; but our men and matrons must not read stories touching mat- 
ters which every woman over thirty—and most over twenty—know by heart.” 


In the eighteen-nineties the critics were almost unanimously apprecia- 
tive in their judgments of Balzac. He has become the “Holbein in litera- 
ture,” and his work, transcending any single school of fiction, has had 
tremendous influence on all the more advanced German, Russian, 
American, French, and English novelists of the late nineteenth century.” 
The Gentleman’s Magazine summed up current opinion when it praised 
Balzac for holding the mirror up to nature, for depicting vice and virtue 
side by side without confounding them, for not always punishing the 
wicked and arranging for the good to “live happy ever after,” and for 
the sincerity of his criticism of life. 


His diagnosis of the evils of his time is as searching as it is fearless, and yet ex- 
hibiting neither the pessimism of Ibsen nor the moral squalor of Zola, with his 
gospel of sordid facts unrelieved by any spiritual aspiration.” 


By 1898, the year of the publication of the definitive edition of the 
Comédie Humaine, Balzac’s reputation in England was secure. Arthur 
Symon’s long essay on his genius was a fitting recognition of the ultimate 
triumph of a stormy literary career. Symons argued that Balzac’s great- 


#2 “The Novels of Balzac,” Temple Bar (Oct., 1886), txxvimi, 199. 

8 Ibid., p. 392. 

™ “A Realist at Work,” Belgravia (Jan., 1890), txx1, 32. 

% “Balzac,” Academy (Mar., 1890), xxxvu, 144. 

% “‘The Realism of Balzac,” Gentleman’s Magazine (June, 1894), t11, 596-607. 
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ness was to be found not so much in his miscalled realism, not in his 
patient observations, not in his photographic reproductions of life, but 
rather in that he saw the humanity that comes to the great dreamers and 
the great poets, and possessed the power 


. .. to give us so much life that we are almost overpowered by it, as by an air 
almost too vigorous to breathe; the exuberance of creation which makes the 
Moses of Michel Angelo something more than human, which makes Lear some- 
thing more than human, that is one kind or another of divinity.?’ 


Balzac, Symons pointed out, transcends the limitations of a creed such 
as realism, pessimism, or materialism implies. He shares, in his concerns 
with the world, the philosophy of all great artists. With Michael Angelo 
and Shakespeare all artists such as Balzac 


. «. Will find spirit everywhere; nothing for him will be inert matter, everything 
will have its particle of the universal life. One of those divine spies, for whom the 
world has no secrets, he will be neither pessimist nor optimist; he will accept 
the world as a man accepts the woman he loves, as much for her defects as for 
her virtues.”* 


Thus do literary fashions change. In the thirties ‘“‘. . . a baser, meaner, 
filthier scoundrel never polluted society” than did Balzac. In the nineties 
he became one of those “‘divine spies, for whom the world has no secrets,” 
who finds “spirit everywhere,” and who gives “‘us so much life that we 
are almost overpowered by it.” 

CLARENCE R. DECKER 

Illinois Wesleyan University 


37 “Balzac,” Fortnightly Review (May 1, 1899), txxt, 745. 
38 Tbid. 




















LXXV 
BALZAC AND THE POETS 


HE attitude of Honoré de Balzac toward poets and poetry has 

received casual comment from several of his critics and biographers, 
and they are agreed that it was unfavorable. A consideration of the two 
poets who figure prominently in the Comédie humaine, Lucien de Rubem- 
pré of Les Illusions perdues and Canalis in Modeste Mignon, as well as a 
study of Balzac’s correspondence and of documents about him by con- 
temporaries, bring little to contradict that judgment. Théophile Gautier, 
in his chapter on Balzac in Portraits contemporains, devotes several 
pages to a discussion of Honoré’s harsh criticisms of verse and verse- 
makers, evidently the cause of some resentment from the author of 
Emaux et Camées. As another example of such opinion, note a state- 
ment from the diary of Charles Weiss, apropos of a visit to his home in 
Besancon by Balzac in 1833.! He tells of a first interview with Balzac, 
in which the conversation happened to fall upon contemporary French 
poets, eliciting very frank criticisms from his visitor, and then, on the 
following day, indicates this summing up of attitude toward poetry in 
general by Balzac, in the course of a second discussion: “‘Il est sensible 
4 ’harmonie du style et cependant il n’aime pas les vers. I] prétend qu’il 
n’en faut plus faire.’ 

Gautier, on his part, remarks* that Balzac, in common with some of the 
most poetical writers of the century, such as Chateaubriand, Mme de 
Staél, George Sand, Mérimée and Janin, possessed neither a gift for nor 
a love of verse. On this one point, according to the author of Mademoiselle 
de Maupin, the novelist’s judgment, usually so clever and profound, was 
faulty. Though professing great respect for Victor Hugo, Balzac was 
probably not sensitive to his strength as a lyric poet. but marvelled 
rather at his colored, sculptured prose. Strangely enough, the man who 
worked so hard in perfecting his own style for the Comédie humaine 
found the poet’s labor puerile, fastidious, and useless. Like Alexander the 
Great, he would willingly have rewarded clever poets with a bushel of 
peas. In fact, he was honestly astonished to see Gautier and others 
write verse, and the pleasure they took in it. ““That isn’t copy,” he used 
to say. Théophile adds that these were Balzac’s heartfelt sentiments, 
though at times, when in society he pretended to admire poetry, as a 
sign of his own universality of spirit, much as an uneducated man feigns 
an enjoyment of music that secretly bores him. 


1 Charles Léger, A la recherche de Balzac (Paris; Le Goupy, éditeur, 1927). 
3 Pp, 59, 
* Portraits contemporains (Paris. Charpentier, 1898), pp. 101-105. 
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What few who touch on the subject appear to have sensed is the im- 
portance of Balzac’s opinions for the general history of literary criticism 
and the evolution of forms. Poetry had declined from its position as the 
chief subject of interest to the Boileaus and Popes of previous centuries 
to being the preoccupation of a minority of the élite. The reason com- 
monly given for this change is that poetry proved too delicate and 
ethereal to please the rougher palates of men produced by the French 
Revolution, the growth of industrialism, and the hurly-burly of modern 
democracy. It is precisely this cruder, more modern age that speaks 
through the nature and writings of Balzac, and he may still be considered 
one of its typical representatives, although now somewhat outmoded in 
his understanding of industrial and scientific technique. Never a “‘fine, 
thin soul,” but rather a thick-set nature, full of meat and matter, he 
spoke the judgment of men of his ilk concerning that dreamy, blue- 
grained thing called poetry, and that judgment, by the very weight of 
numbers back of it, is of importance for an understanding of the modern 
temper. 

A number of writers have suggested a more narrowly personal reason 
for Balzac’s antipathy to verse. The incredible difficulty he experienced 
with the form side of Cromwell, a tragedy in classic meter, which marked 
his literary début, as well as the later failure of his lyric effusions and his 
confessed inability to produce enough acceptable verse to give a touch of 
local color to a novel dealing with a poet’s life, as shown by his solicita- 
tion of verses for les Illusions perdues, are taken as explaining a simple 
case of “sour grapes” and as one more proof of the pitiful smallness of 
great human natures. They may, however, be dismissed with little com- 
ment, for they actually prove nothing. It is true that poetical form was 
extremely difficult for Balzac and that the earliest letters in his published 
Correspondance contain complaints on the subject. But it is equally a fact 
that the formal side of prose writing caused him almost unbearable 
labor, yet he persisted in his attempt to master it, finally developing a 
prose style that so severe a critic as Taine considered a novel element in 
French literature. 

Again, while his earlier lyrics, scattered through the correspondence 
with Madame de Berny and found in the recent biographical works of 
Arrigon, are unoriginal, being largely imitated from Chénier and Lamar- 
tine, and certainly uninspired, they are far from hopeless productions, 
and show quite as much promise as the halting, redundant prose of the 
Oeuvres de Jeunesse. We must look further, to understand why he early 
abandoned verse while continuing to indulge an ambition to succeed as 
a writer of prose. 

Before considering these motives, a passing remark may be made 
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concerning the meanings given to the words poet and poetry by Balzac. 
Most of them, it is true, are unexceptional, conforming to usual semantic 
transfers and enlargements of sense. He uses poet to designate any liter- 
ary author, even of a strictly prose work, or any worker in the fine arts, 
with a frequency that would be uncommon in present-day French, but 
which is to be expected of an artist writing at a time when tradition still 
favored verse as the usual form of dramatic composition, as well as of 
the lyric. In fact, he once called attention to his own interpretation of 
the word, saying:* 

... le mot poéte a une acceptation aussi large que le mot artiste; et, selon nous, 
le peintre, le musicien, le statuaire, l’orateur et le faiseur de vers ne sont artistes 
qu’autant qu’ils sont poétes. 


He also meant by “poetry” and “‘poetical’’ the more exalted or emotional 
moments of human experience or the deeply imaginative elements in a 
prose composition. His use of “poet” to indicate an intelligent indi- 
vidual, with creative ability, in fields outside of the arts, is unusual ac- 
cording to all ordinary standards, but that he entertained this notion is 
plain from the title to Chapter 1 in Jes J//usions perdues, which has to do 
with David Séchard, a mechanical inventor, and Lucien de Rubempré, 
a composer of verse, and is entitled ‘““The two Poets.” To dissociate the 
above meanings from the usual sense of the word “poet,” a writer in 
verse, of material with heightened emotional and imaginative quality, 
is difficult, when studying Balzac. In so far as possible, our present con- 
sideration will be limited to the word in its latter and special acceptation. 

Balzac’s chief grievance against poetry appears to have been on the 
point of its form and language. His judgment on this question, it is sug- 
gested by Gautier, was influenced by prevailing opinions among con- 
temporaries. The Romantic school contained some partisans of absolute 
truth, who rejected verse as “peu ou point naturel.” Talma cried, ‘Pas 
de beaux vers!” and Stendhal went one step further, exclaiming, ‘Pas 
de vers du tout.” “Does the notion,” asked the latter, ‘that a work has 
been created limpingly add to the pleasure it confers?” 

Thus, early in the nineteenth century, that critical attitude toward the 
structural elements of poetry was developing which was destined later 
to assimilate them largely to the forms not only of prose but also of 
ordinary social conversation. It must be admitted, nevertheless, that 
even with the boldest of vers-libristes the revolution has never been 
complete and that when the vocabulary of a poem has been painstak- 
ingly adjusted to that of ordinary life, the use of that vocabulary still 
remains radically different from the usages of the market-place or the 


4 Feuilleton des journaux politiques, in CEuvres diverses, Calmann-Lévy edition, xxm, 57. 
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drawingroom. In fact, the peculiar values inherent in poetry, the charm 
of evocation and word-magic, depend upon the maintenance of this 
distinction. So the question raised by Balzac and his fellow-authors is 
still a living one. 

Balzac, says Gautier, considered rime and rhythm as memory-devices 
invented by primitive raconteurs, when books were unknown and litera- 
ture depended on chant or recitation for its expression. The presence of 
these elements in modern letters, he doubtless considered a sort of use- 
less evolutionary survival, like that of the human vermiform appendix, 
and demanding a similar surgical operation. In this connection, it is odd 
that Balzac was not led to study the persistence and wide development 
of rhythm in modern music, and that the entire question of musical 
values in poetry appears to have escaped him. 

The only present-day worth discovered by Balzac in the definite, pure 
form of poetry and its metrical patterns, again according to Théophile 
Gautier, was that of a difficulty overcome; and he considered that diffi- 
culty an entirely superfluous one, bearing no relation to the life or ne- 
cessities of modern times. He especially detested the frequent use of 
ellipsis by poets, a procedure little suited to the introduction of that 
multiplicity of detail which characterized so strongly his own novels. In 
other words, his was the voice of a scientific age, dominated by techni- 
cians, in which didactic explicitness, rather than implicitness, consti- 
tuted the guiding principle. The creative coiéperation which is forced 
upon the reader of poetry by the reticences and elliptical speech of the 
poet found neither understanding nor favor in his eyes. 

If he was severe with poetry in its own domain, he was doubly so with 
the introduction of poetical devices into prose or a mingling of the two 
styles of composition. For instance, in a review of De Musset, contained 
in his short-lived organ of private opinion, la Revue parisienne, he de- 
livers himself as follows on the question of modern ‘‘chant-fables’’: 


En francais, surtout, la disposition d’esprit dans laquelle on se met pour lire la 
prose est entiérement opposée 4 celle ov |’on arrive, péniblement chez certaines 
personnes, pour étre de plain-pied avec la poésie. En un mot, nous sommes 
terre-A-terre en prose et nous devons monter 4 je ne sais quelle élévation en 


poésie. 

He goes on to say that, especially when the verses set into a prose frame- 
work are of high poetical quality, the reader is subjected to a series of 
alternate rises and falls while passing from one element to another in a 
mixed literary work. Even when the verse is not poetry and approaches 
prose, as in Voltaire, the juxtaposition of these two differing types in 


5 Ocuvres diverses, xxatt, 752, 
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the same piece of literature is artistically a mistake.* Prose and poetry 
are distinct, not only intrinsically but in the order of their historica! 
appearance. 


Les littératures, comme les sociétés qu’elles représentent, ont leurs divers Ages; 
pour leur bouillante adolescence, c’est l’ode; la poésie épique pour leur forte 
jeunesse; le drame et le roman pour leur puissante maturité.” 


Writers like Latouche who employ ellipses and enigmatical language in 
their prose works are therefore committing a serious blunder.® 

A second ground of attack against poets and poetry is that of morals. 
Balzac, who was interested in the practical control of life, considered the 
poet chiefly an intellectual and physical voluptuary, a creature who aims 
to enjoy nature rather than transform it, who lives on heights of emotion 
far from the dull monotonous flats through which prose must plod, and, 
even before spectacles of deepest horror, feels a not unpleasing quiver 
of nerves. The following statements, all chosen from /es Illusions perdues, 
abundantly prove this point: 


Lis le Tasse de Goethe, la plus grande ceuvre de ce beau génie, et tu y verras que 
le poéte aime les brillantes étoffes, les festins, les triomphes, les éclats.° 

Il est si naturel 4 un poéte de vouloir sa robe de pourpre et d’azur, il court avec 
tant d’empressement aux fétes! Cet oiseau se prend 4 |’éclat, au luxe, avec tant, 
de bonne foi que Dieu ]’excuse 14 ot la société le condamne.'® 

Paresseux comme tous les hommes a poésie, il se croit habile en escamotant les 
difficultés au lieu de les vaincre. Il aura du courage a telle heure, mais 4 telle 
autre il sera lache. Et il ne faut pas plus lui savoir gré de son courage que lui 
reprocher sa lacheté. Lucien est une harpe dont les cordes se tendent ou s’amollis- 
sent au gré des variations de l’atmosphére. 


This thirst for enjoyment makes most poets members of the literary 
school whose work Balzac calls “‘la littérature des images.’’ The writers 
of this class are “‘esprits élégiaques, médiatifs, contemplateurs, qui se 
prennent plus spécialement aux grandes images, aux vastes spectacles 
de la nature, et qui les transportent en eux-mémes.’’” Opposed to them 
are the “Ames actives qui aiment la rapidité, le mouvement, la concision, 
les chocs, l’action, le drame, qui fuient la discussion, qui gotitent peu les 


8 Thid, 

7 Review of Fragoletta, in Oeuvres diverses, xxt1, 18, 19. 

8 Review of Leo, in Revue parisienne, Oeuvres diverses, xxut, 580. 

® (Calmann-Lévy, Paris, 1890), 1, 241. 

10 Tbid., 11, 189. 

1 Jbid., 1, 166.—But note that Balzac here distinguishes the “poéte” from “l’homme a 
poésie,” the latter representing the poet in his weaker and less creative aspects. 
12 (Euvres diverses, Revue parisienne, Xxt11, 688. 
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réveries, et auxquelles plaisent les résultats,’’ who produce the literature 
of ideas. 

Although Balzac does full justice to the first-mentioned school, noting 
its contribution to French literature in “l’ampleur poétique de sa phrase,”’ 
“richesse de ses images,” “son poétique langage,” ‘“‘son union intime 
avec la nature,” and admitting that it is divine in that it tends to rise on 
the wings of feeling to the very soul of creation, plainly for him poetry, 
by its impracticality, is open to suspicion and censure. In Modeste 
Mignon, the outspoken La Briére, in comparing the physician Desplein, 
who spends his life ending suffering, and the poet Canalis, says that 
genius must be esteemed especially for its utility, and that the man of 
talent who invents a mowing machine will have the thanks of the poor, 
whose bread will be less dear. The other side of the picture is given, 
however, the arguments coming from Canalis, and in them Balzac shows 
himself considerably more liberal and sympathetic than Gautier con- 
sidered him. God, the poet says, has given man food and dress, but he 
hasn’t given him art directly. 


Il dit 4 homme, “Pour vivre, tu te courberas vers la terre; pour penser tu 
t’éléveras vers moi!’’ Nous avons autant besoin de la vie de l’Ame que de celle 
du corps. De 14, deux utilités. Ainsi, bien certainement on ne se chausse pas d’un 
livre. Un chant d’épopée ne vaut pas, au point de vue utilitaire, une soupe 
économique du bureau de bienfaisance. La plus belle idée remplacerait diflicile- 
ment la voile d’un bateau. Certes, une marmite autoclave, en se soulevant de 
deux pouces sur elle-méme, nous procure le calicot 4 trente sous le métre meilleur 
marché; mais cette machine et les perfections de l’industrie, ne soufflent la vie a 
un peuple, et ne diront pas 4 l’avenir qu’il a existé; tandis que l’art égyptien, 
l’art mexicain, l’art grec, l’art romain avec leurs chefs-d’ceuvre taxés d’inutiles, 
ont attestés l’existence de ces peuples dans le vaste espace du temps, 1a oi de 
grandes nations intermédiares dénuées d’hommes de génie ont disparu, sans 
laisser sur le globe leur carte de visite! 

Toutes les ceuvres du génie sont le summum d’une civilisation et présupposent 
une immense utilité. Certes, une paire de bottes ne l’emporte pas sur une piéce 
de theatre, et vous ne préférerez pas un moulin a l’église de Saint-Ouen? Eh bien, 
un peuple est animé du méme sentiment qu’un homme, et l’homme a pour idée 
favorite de se survivre a lui-méme moralement, comme il se reproduit physique- 
ment. La survie d’un peuple est l’ceuvre de ses hommes de génie. 


This is also true of an epoch. Harvests and grass now cover the battle- 
fields of the Napoleonic wars. 


Ainsi—quinze ans de luttes ne sont plus que des idées, et c’est ce qui sauvera 
Empire, les poétes en feront un poéme! Un pays qui sait gagner de telles ba- 
tailles doit savoir les chanter!"4 


43 (Calmann-Lévy, Paris, 1881), p. 218. 
M M odeste Mignon, p. 197. 
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We, read, in Balzac’s critique of Fragoletia, an interesting remark in 
support of the same idea, where stress is placed on the poet’s power to 
resume the spirit of his age and time. 


Si les ceuvres éparses d’une nation forment un miroir ov cette nation se réfléchit 
tout entiére, il est donné aux grands poétes de résumer les pensées des peuples 
au milieu desquels ils ont vécu; d’étre en un mot leur époque faite honme—. 


In this connection, Moses, Homer, Virgil, Racine, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Goethe and Milton are mentioned. 

Having sufficiently glorified the poet, among other artists, as the moral 
historian of his nation, Canalis proceeds to a new and striking point. He 
contends that the notions of utility and ugliness are inseparably bound 
together in the human consciousness. He argues: 


Dans le systéme d’Ernest on supprimerait les fleurs de luxe, la beauté de la 
femme, la musique, la peinture et la poésie. Assurément la société ne serait pas 
renversée, mais je demande qui voudrait accepter la vie ainsi? Tout ce qui est 
utile est affreux et laid. La cuisine est indispensable dans une maison, mais vous 
vous gardez bien d’y séjourner, et vous vivez dans un salon que vous ornez—de 
choses parfaitement superflues. A quoi ces charmantes peintures, ces bois facon- 
nés servent-ils? Il n’y a de beau que ce qui nous semble inutile!"* 


Butscha answers this, the longest argument presented by Balzac in favor 
of poetry and the allied arts, by questioning whether art has a real ex- 
istence, by which he doubtless means, an objective background. Land- 
scapes are better than paintings, he avers, and the dreams of living 
creatures more beautiful poems than Homer’s /liad. The criminal courts 
show romances that end terribly, in real blood, quite unlike the ink-born 
tragedies of Scott’s novels. The duc d’Herouville continues this reasoning 
by suggesting that the ecstacies of Santa Teresa were superior to the 
creations of Lord Byron, but Modeste answers by saying, “C’est une 
poésie entiérement personnelle, tandis que le génie de Byron ou celui de 
Moliére profitent au monde.” Canalis finally blunders deeply by stressing 
the usefulness of artistic productions in that they bring labor to the 
workmen, thus shifting unwittingly to the camp of his opponents, and 
ends by assuring the scoffing provincials that all these arguments prove 
the verity of the eternal maxim: tout est vrai et tout est faux." 

The nature of the poet, and poetry itself, are somewhat confused in 
this attack on the moral quality of versified literature, and Balzac makes 
clear that he considers them as quite different, often contrary to each 
other. ‘Un poéte,” he writes, ‘‘n’est pas plus la poésie que la graine n’est 
la fleur.’”*” And of Canalis, he remarks:'* 


6 Ibid., pp. 219-221. 17 Tbid., p. 137. 
16 Modeste Mignon, pp. 222, 223. 18 Thid., p. 60. 
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Ainsi, comme il arrive trés souvent, l’homme est en désaccord complet avec les 
produits de sa pensée. Ces morceaux calins, naifs, pleins de tendresse, ces vers 
calmes, purs comme la glace des lacs; cette caressante poésie femelle a pour 
auteur un petit ambitieux. 


Modeste is warned:!® 


Aimez la poésie comme vous devez aimer les fleurs, la musique, les somptuosités 
de la mer, les beautés de la nature, comme une parure de l’Ame; mais songez a 
tout ce que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous dire sur les poétes. 


This difference between the producer and the product often reacts 
morally on the poet, and on other creative artists as well. Balzac asks:*° 


N’y a-t-il pas toujours moralement parlant, un comédien dans un poete? Entre 
exprimer des sentiments qu’on n’éprouve pas, mais dont on concoit toutes les 
variantes, et les feindre quand on en a besoin pour obtenir un succés sur le 
théAtre de la vie privée, la différence est grande; néamoins si l’hypocrisie néces- 
saire 4 homme du monde a gangrené le poete, il arrive 4 transporter les facultés 
de son talent dans |’expression d’un sentiment nécessaire. 


Not only does professionalism open doors wide for deceit, but it also 
leads to stereotyped ways of acting and thinking. This shows itself 
chiefly among less significant personalities. Remarking how Canalis has 
become mannered in declaiming poetry and in his ordinary attitudes, 
Balzac adds:*! 


Il n’y a que le génie qui sache se renouveler comme le serpent; et, en fait de grace 
comme en tout, il n’y a que le cceur qui ne vieillisse pas—La véritable grace est 
élastique. 


Great souls are not only above the pettiness of routine mechanism, but 
also of trickery 


Les Ames délicates, dont la force s’exerce dans une sphére élevée, manquent de 
cet esprit d’intrigue, fertile en ressources, en combinaisons; leur génie a elles, 
c’est le hasard; elles ne cherchent pas, elles rencontrent. 


Unlike intriguers, they seek results only through unwearied labor.” 


Aussi les grands artistes, les poétes complets, n’attendent-ils ni les commandes, 
ni les chalands; ils enfantent aujourdhui, demain, toujours. Il en résulte cette 
habitude du labeur, cette perpétuelle connaisance des difficultés qui les maintient 
en concubinage avec la muse, avec ses forces créatrices. 


18 Thid., p. 84. 1 Modest Mignon, pp. 195, 196. 
%” Tbid., p. 228. % Cousine Bette, (Calmann-Lévy, 1887), p. 198. 
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Homer, Balzac concludes, must have been constantly busy. This sub- 
limity of thought and soul is, however, largely lost on the French nation, 
for: 


en général, le sens nécessaire a l’intelligence de la poésie est rare en France, oi 
l’esprit desséche promptement la source des saintes larmes de l’extase, ol personne 
ne veut prendre la peine de déchiffrer le sublime, de le sonder pour en percevoir 
Vinfini. 

Balzac thus affirms his own inability, as well as that of most of his 
countrymen, to enjoy poetry. He worships it from afar, as a sublime but 
“unknown god.” Its followers are sometimes extremely noble creatures, 
but the practices of its cult are beset by the gravest moral dangers and 
the language of its ritual is an outlandish gibberish. 

Like all literary and philosophical realists, Balzac can not conceive 
of the pure expressions of the inner or subjective man as being in their 
own right a part of nature, but tends rather to contrast them with the 
objective phases of experience, each of which is apparently paralleled by 
a corresponding physical object. The absence of such a simple materia! 
correspondent for many of the ideas and images employed by poetry 
stamps it, in his eyes, as unnatural and artificial. Only as an emotional 
social chronicler, or moral historian, can the poet establish that con- 
nection with a definite objective background which links him usefully 
to the realities and necessities of modern life. 

GILBERT M. FEss 

University of Missouri 


% Illusions perdues, p. 234, part 1. 
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LXXVI 
PARNASSIAN POETRY ON THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


NE OF the chapters of M. Maurice Souriau’s Histoire du Parnasse' is 

entitled “la Question Dérouléde.” In this chapter, M. Souriau 
describes the popularity of Paul Dérouléde’s Chants du soldat (1872) and 
of its sequels, such as Nouveaux chants du soldat (1875), as well as the 
hostility of Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, and most of the Parnassians to 
this type of poetry. Insinuating that this hostility was due, in part at 
least, to the huge sales of Dérouléde’s volumes,’ Souriau attacks this 
attitude bitterly, praises Dérouléde’s modesty, and allows his critical 
judgment to be so completely warped by his own chauvinism as to find 
in Dérouléde both an important writer and a great thinker, even greater, 
perhaps, than Leconte de Lisle because his work ‘“‘a communiqué 4 ses 
auditeurs le plus vivifiant patriotisme” while that of Leconte de Lisle 
“a développé trop souvent, trop longtemps, devant ses lecteurs, le plus 
noir pessimisme.’* He calls attention to Calmettes’ criticism of Leconte 
de Lisle as ‘“‘un adversaire déclaré des Muses patriotiques’* and adds: 
“Tl était pendant le siége.’”’ He concludes his chapter with the words: 
“Tl [Dérouléde] a comblé la lacune du Parnasse.” 

This concluding statement is an unhappy one, for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is an assertion of the belief that the Parnassians 
would have brought honor upon themselves by admitting into their fold 
a writer who had actually styled himself ‘‘un humble écolier de cet illus- 
tre maftre,”’ (Béranger),®° and whose poetry is often the merest doggerel, 
while his mode of thinking, viciously militaristic and avowedly reac- 
tionary, belongs to the primeval world of the cave-man and, most em- 
phatically, not to the age of enlightenment which, we should like to 
believe, we are at least approaching. In the second place, M. Souriau’s 
statements display an ignorance of the writings of the Parnassian poets 
which practically disqualifies him as a serious historian of the move- 
ment. For, as will be shown shortly, even Leconte de Lisle wrote a 
poem during the siege of Paris which he called “le Sacre de Paris’; and, 
as for other contributors to the three collections of le Parnasse contem- 


! (Paris, Editions Spes, 1929), pp. 329-338. 

* His exact words are: “En 1872, paraissent les Chants du soldat, puis toute la série des 
autres Chants; le succés est tel que les jalousies s’éveillent vite” (Histoire du Parnasse, 
p. 331). 

* [bid., p. 338. 

‘ Fernand Calmettes: Leconte de Lisle et ses amis (Paris: Librairies-réunies, n.d.), p. 217 
—cited by Souriau, p. 332. 

5 In “A mes amis,” from Marches et sonneries (1881). 
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porain, the purpose of this paper is to list and comment upon verses 
which a number of them were inspired to write by the Franco-Prussian 
War, and to show that much of this poetry is scarcely less replete with 
venom and with hatred than is that of Dérouléde himself. Indeed, a 
reading of this poetry must leave one with a feeling of regret, not at all 
that the Parnassians were unmoved by the Franco-Prussian War, but, 
on the contrary, that they were animated by it to write so much bad 
verse. The war-poetry of the Parnassians, it seems to this writer at least, 
is the poorest portion of their contribution to the corpus of the French 
lyric. 

Before taking up the work of the Parnassians themselves, let us glance 
at that of M. Souriau’s hero, Paul Dérouléde, who, from 1872 until his 
death in 1914, was a trouble-maker for the French Republic comparable, 
in our own day, only to Léon Daudet and his colleagues of l’ Action 
frangaise. The very first poem of the Chants du soldat, called “Vive la 
France,” concludes with the words:® 


Et la revanche va venir, lente peut-¢tre, 

Mais en tout cas fatale et terrible 4 coup sir; 

La haine est déja née, et la force va nattre: 

C’est au faucheur 4 voir si le champ n’est pas mir. 


In “Au docteur Dolbeau,”’ we read: “La revanche est la loi des vaincus; 
nous le sommes.”’ A poem “Sur Corneille’ concludes:? 


Et toi, Corneille, toi, Pére du grand courage, 
Redis-nous ces lecons dont tu formais les cceurs, 
Le calme dans I’effort, la haine aprés ]’outrage, 
Redis-nous la patrie, et refais-nous vainqueurs. 


And the last poem of the group, ‘‘Vae victoribus,”’ is a perfectly ferocious 
cry of hate:® 


Eh bien, moi je le hais, ce peuple de Vandales, 
De reitres, de bourreaux—tous ces noms sont les siens; 
Je le hais, je maudis dans leurs races fatales 

La Prusse et les Prussiens; 


and it expresses the desire that: 


La France et les Francais n’aient qu’un seul but: détruire 
La Prusse et les Prussiens. 


* Chants du soldat (Paris: Fayard, n.d.), p. 7.—This edition is made up of selections 
from several of Dérouléde’s volumes of verse. 
? Ibid., p. 31. 
8 [bid., p. 32. 
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The Nouveaux chants du soldat are full of the same cries of hate; all of 
these volumes might, in fact, well be named Cris de haine. ‘““Hymne 
frangais,’”’ in Marches et sonneries, is a eulogy of France which contains 
the following stanza:® 


Tout vient vers elle et tout en part, 

Elle est le Progrés, elle est 1’Art, 

Sol qui produit, peuple qui pense, 
Gloire a la France. 


In Refrains militaires, published in 1888, Dérouléde is still madly waving 
his country’s flag, Germany is still the “enemy,” and Alsace-Lorraine 
must be reconquered. “‘Ce que la guerre a pris, la guerre le reprend,”: 
we read in “‘Au drapeau.’”® And “Villanelle” contains this refrain:" 


Et moi tout le long du jour 
Je réve revanche, 

Et moi tout le long du jour 
Je bats du tambour. 


A “Chanson de marche’”’ cries out: “Vive la bombe et le canon!” “Vive le 
sabre et le cheval!’ ‘‘Vive la jambe et le fusil !’”"* The refrain of a “Chant 
de guerre”’ is: ‘‘Nous les vaincrons! Nous les vaincrons!’’ But even Dé- 
rouléde begins to realize the insanity and the worthlessness of this type 
of poetry and the cruelty of his preachments of hate. For, in a ‘‘Testa- 
ment,” we are told that, once France has waged “‘la guerre triomphante,”’ 
then will all hatred and evil disappear, for she will be a just conqueror 
and “ce sera la Paix calme, sereine, auguste;”’ and the poem concludes 
with the hope that France may:"” 


... 8’élancer de victoire en victoire, 
Puisse—son fier triomphe a jamais établi— 
Mon nom étre englouti dans ce torrent de gloire, 
Et mon livre inconnu se perdre dans ]’oubli. 


In Chants du paysan, published in 1893, Dérouléde forgets to hate and 
concentrates on his love for France. “‘Ave Gallia” concludes: 


Le Seigneur t’a béni entre toutes les terres, 
O ma terre, et les fruits de tes flancs sont bénis. 


Though still highly chauvinistic, these poems are much more human and 
far superior to those of the preceding verse-collections. The concluding 
poem of the volume of specimens of Dérouléde’s verse which we have 


* Ibid., p. 59. 8 Tbid., p. 94. 
10 Jbid., p. 81. 8 Tbid., p. 101. 
4 Jbid., p.87. “4 Tbid., p. 106. 
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been here considering is a “Credo” the final stanza of which runs as 
follows:" 


Je crois en Dieu. La France, attristée, abattue, 
Laisse opprimer son Ame et forcer son aveu; 

La grande Nation dort d’un sommeil qui tue, 
Mais l’heure du sursaut viendra. Je crois en Dieu. 


It is not within our province here to enter upon an extended study of 
the ethical and esthetic deficiencies of such poetry. Suffice it to say that, 
in its insistence that right and virtue are on the side of one of two con- 
tending countries alone and that all the soldiers of that country are 
heroes—whereas their enemies are all cowardly Vandals who are able 
to vanquish them only by the superiority of numbers, trickery, and 
barbarity—it :s guilty, at the very least, of historical falsehood. That its 
psychological effect is deleterious is obvious from the frame of mind in 
which the world has found itself since the War of 1914-18, when France 
finally achieved its long-awaited “revenge,” and especially from tie 
resultant “revanchiste” mental state of a significant portion of the Ger- 
man population since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. 
In other words, poetry like Dérouléde’s continues the vicious circle of 
war and hate; it does not by any means hasten, but on the contrary 
greatly retards, the establishment on earth of the ideal of universal 
peace. In thus keeping alive the flame of international discord, such 
poetry is, from the point of view of content, bad; and not even so ardent 
an admirer of Dérouléde as M. Souriau has the temerity to state explic- 
itly that it is, artistically, great poetry. The Parnassians, therefore, did 
well in not claiming Dérouléde as one of them; they would have done far 
better still had they refrained from writing a goodly volume of verse 
which scarcely falls below that of Dérouléde in ferocity, invective, and 
aesthetic bad taste. It is to this poetry that we shall now turn our 
attention. 

Let it be stated at once, however, that by no means all the contributors 
to le Parnasse contemporain so far forgot their artistic mission as to 
plunge their pens into the poison of hatred and malice. Some of them, 
notably Baudelaire, were dead before 1870; others, like Louis-Xavier de 
Ricard, had ceased writing poetry; while still others pursued the even 
tenor of their ways and composed verse which revealed little or no 
reflection of the national disaster. Typical of these is Heredia, whose 
les Trophées are marked by a total absence of references to the war; 
others who may be mentioned in this connection are Catulle Mendes, 
Albert Mérat, Léon Valade and Emmanuel des Essarts. Such a poet as 


 Tbid., p. 125, 
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Mallarmé, who began as a Parnassian but later became the leader of 
the Symbolists, is silent on the subject. Even Verlaine, devout Catholic 
and ardent patriot that he was, only occasionally waxes chauvinistic 
in his verse." 

The object of this paper, then, is to examine such poetry as was written 
by Parnassians on the Franco-Prussian War. For our present purposes, 
we shall limit our discussion to a consideration of the poetry composed 
by contributors to the 1866 and 1869 recueils of le Parnasse contemporain, 
as these include the great majority of the members of the original group 
and, as such, are most directly the targets of M. Souriau’s attack. If it 
be objected that some of these poets ought not to be classed as Parnas- 
sians, we might well counter with the statement that it can be main- 
tained, with some show of justice, that the contributors (ninety-nine in 
number) to all three volumes of Je Parnasse contemporain may logically 
be given this name; certainly the comparative homogeneity of the 
original group had not entirely disappeared in the second recueil. Due 
allowances will be made, however, for the fact that some of the poets 
who appear in the latter volume owe their inclusion to their reputation 
or to other similar factors, and not to any intrinsic connection with the 
main group. For this reason, the poets who contributed to the 1866 
Parnasse will receive prior and more detailed consideration. 

Our discussion may very appropriately open with an examination of 
“le Sacre de Paris,’ by Leconte de Lisle, whom M. Souriau believed to be 
an anti-patriotic poet and whom, as the recognized chief of the Par- 
nassians, he blamed, because of his own apparent unfamiliarity with the 
writings of so many of them, for their silence on the subject of the war. 
“Le Sacre de Paris” is to be found in Leconte de Lisle’s Poémes trag- 
iques.!” It is dated January, 1871, and is an apotheosis of Paris during the 
siege. It is in three parts, in the distich form of Chénier and Barbier, and 
begins: “O Paris, c’est la cent deuxiéme nuit du siége.” The first section 


6 Catulle Mendés has an “Odelette guerriére’” (dated December, 1870) among the 
four “Piéces datées” published in his Interméde, Poésies (Paris: Ollendorff, 1885). Léon 
Valade’s Poésies diverses, included in his Poésies posthumes (Paris: Lemerre, 1890) contain 
two patriotic poems, “Aux drapeaux de 1880” and “la Jeune France.” These specimens, 
however, can not stamp Mendis and Valade as chauvinistic poets. As for Verlaine, we find 
him declaring in one of the poems of Bonheur (1891) in uvres completes (Paris: Messein, 
n.d.) vol. 11: 

L’amour de la patrie est le premier amour 

Et le dernier amour aprés l’amour de Dieu. 
The most militant of all his poems is one called “Metz” (in Jnvectives, published in 1896— 
(Euvres, vol. 111); but, though he participated in the war and in the Communist uprising, 
there is no reference to either of them in his poetry of the period. 

4? (Paris, Lemerre, 1886), pp. 77-81. 
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of the poem paints the horrors of the siege and the holocaust of soldiers. 
‘Les balles du Barbare ont troué ces poitrines.” 


L’Apre vent qui franchit la colline et la plaine 
Vient, chargé d’exécrations, 

De suprémes fureurs, de vengeance et de haine, 
Heurter les sombres bastions. 





The second part is a euology of Paris: 


Ville auguste, cerveau du monde, orgueil de l’homme, 
Ruche immortelle des esprits, 

Phare allumé dans l’ombre oi sont Athénes et Rome, 
Astre des nations, Paris! 


Then follows a vituperation of the enemy: 


Vois! la horde au poil fauve assiége tes murailles! 
Vil troupeau de sang altéré, 

De la sainte patrie ils mangent les entrailles, 
Ils bavent sur le sol sacré. 

Tous les loups d’outre-Rhin ont mélé leurs espéces: 
Vandale, Germain et Teuton, 

Ils sont tous 1a, hurlant de leurs gueules épaisses 
Sous la laniére et le baton. 





The final part calls on Paris not to await famine and shame, but to 
sally out boldly to meet the enemy: “Que les mourants vengent les 
morts!” Paris must fall, not as a sacrificial victim, but courageously, in a 
struggle to the death, a struggle which should atone for all her past 
faults and weaknesses and should go down in history as a “sublime sou- 
venir.” The last two lines of the poem run: 


Offre ta libre gloire et ta grande agonie 
Comme un exemple 4 l’univers, 


To be sure, this is the only poem which Leconte de Lisle wrote in 
what might be called the Dérouléde strain; but it is sufficient to entitle 
him to at least temporary membership in the chauvinist party. It would 
be interesting to compare with this poem the four “‘Poémes nationaux”’ 
of Auguste Lacaussade, who was, like Leconte de Lisle, a native creole 
of the Ile Bourbon in the Indian Ocean; the fourth of these poems, 
“le Siége de Paris,’”’ might almost be called an enlarged version of 
“Je Sacre de Paris.”” Lacaussade expresses in its completest and cruelest 
form the spirit of “revanche,’”!* animated by 


1* Lacaussade’s ‘“Potmes nationaux” are included in his volume, les Epaves (Paris: 
Lemerre, 1896). The cited passage occurs on p. 237, 
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Ma double et haute idolatrie: 
Le saint amour de la patrie, 
La sainte horreur de ]’étranger! 


But Lacaussade is represented only in the 1876 Parnasse contemporain 
and thus lies outside the scope of this study. We shall pass, therefore, 
to the contribution of the man who, after Leconte de Lisle, exerted the 
most powerful influence on the younger Parnassians, Théodore de Ban- 
ville. 

Banville’s poetry on the Franco-Prussian War is to be found in a 
volume called Idylles prussiennes,® written from October, 1870, to 
February, 1871, first printed serially in the National and then published 
in book-form, at the close of the war, by Lemerre, whom Banville terms 
“)’éditeur des poetes.” The volume prints, as epigraph, a passage from 
Heinrich Heine’s Germania which is a bitter satire on the use of “la 
schlague” in the Prussian army, and it opens with a preface dated June 
20, 1871, to Ildefonse Roussel, director of the National. This preface 
begins with a quotation from Eckermann’s Gesprdche mit Goethe, con- 
taining the great poet’s famous statement that all of his poetry was 
“Gelegenheitsdichtung,”’ in justification of Banville’s composition of 
poems on the war, and thanks Roussel for enabling the poet to publish 
his verses hot from the pen. The /dylles are principally satires on William 
I, Bismarck, and von Moltke. A poem called “la Marseillaise” attacks 
the Prussians for having appropriated the French national anthem for 
their own uses. ‘“‘La Besace”’ pictures Germany as a good old beggar who 
asks, as alms, only Alsace, Lorraine, la Franche-Comté, and other por- 
tions of eastern France. “Les Allemands” deplores the condition of 
German wives whose husbands are dying in hordes to satisfy the am- 
bition of William and Bismarck. ‘‘Les Villes saintes’”’ prophecies resur- 
rection for Strasbourg and other “‘saintes villes assassinées.” ‘‘Bonne 
fille” depicts the surprise of the Prussians at the heroic resistance of 
Paris, which they had believed to be only a pleasure-loving courtesan. 
“Les femmes violées” excoriates the enemy for outrages committed on 
French women. ‘Un Prussien mort” mourns the fate of a handsome 
young German soldier who has given up his life to help his king make 
himself “empereur d’Occident.” The final stanza of this poem reads: 


Ah! Bismarck, si tu continues, 
De ces beaux enfants chevelus 
Aux douces levres ingénues 
Bientét il n’en restera plus! 


Included in vol. 1 of Banville’s Poésies completes (Paris: Charpentier, 1878), pp. 
335-435. 
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“Cauchemar” heaps invective upon these new Goths and Vandals, 
“Attilas de la parodie,” “sauvages ivres.” “La Lune” describes a con. 
ference between William and Bismarck, in which the latter reveals his 
projects for the conquest of Europe, Asia, and Africa, declaring that they 
must be content with this, as there is no use asking for the moon, 
Whereupon, von Moltke, who has been busily engaged over some plans, 
speaks up: “Si—j’ai fait mes calculs: on peut la prendre.” “La Républi- 
que”’ is a eulogy of the new-born French Republic which “‘sonnera |a 
diane Pour éveiller le genre humain!”’ In “‘l’Histoire,” Bismarck states 
his claims for a place alongside Alexander, Nero, and other great figures 
of the past. ‘‘Le Moineau”’ tells of a sparrow whom the poet has chanced 
to see drinking water out of a fragment of a cannon-ball; Banville now 
understands the purpose of war, which is to give drink to the birds.”’ 
“A la patrie” is a hymn of love to the bleeding mother-country, which is 
reminded of her glorious past: 


Vivant passé que rien n’efface! 
Les peuples, 6 grande ouvriére, 
N’osaient te regarder en face 
Dans ta cuirasse de guerriére. 


“Attila” threatens Prussia with downfall at the hands of some simple 
shepherd like David or Joan of Arc. “Versailles” paints the mental 
sufferings of the inhabitants of that town while it was serving as the 
headquarters of William and Bismarck. “Scapin tout seul’ likens Bis- 
marck to the clown of a grim farce. “La Fléche’”’ imagines the great 
Germans of the past—Herder, Kant, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and es- 
pecially Heine—inflicting upon Bismarck an incurable wound with the 
arrow of ridicule. ‘Travail stérile” sees all classes of Germans—the mer- 
chants of Hamburg, the bankers of Frankfurt, the weavers of Stuttgart, 
the students of Munich and Tiibingen, the brewers of Niirnberg, and 
the woodmen of the Black Forest—admitting that: 


Pour plaire au moderne Alaric 

Nous marchons sous le joug d’airain, 
Pour accomplir une ceuvre affreuse, 
Pales, maudits, courbant nos fronts, 


Menés comme I’esclave russe. 


20 A previous reader of the edition of the Jdylles prussiennes consulted by the present 
writer had made the following marginal comment, in pencil, at this point: ‘“Niaiserie 
colossale—romantisme” (p. 380). 
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“Les Enfants morts” casts upon the head of William the responsibility 
for the death of French infants for lack of milk. ‘‘Alsace’’ praises the 
heroism of “‘l’Alsace francaise.” “L’Empereur” visions the shade of 
Charlemagne emitting a gigantic laugh over the presumptuousness of the 
new German emperor. In “les Larmes,” the Prussians bomb Red-Cross 
hospitals, thereby affording pleasure to “Notre Dieu des armées.” 
“Paris” is another ode of praise on the heroism of all classes of Parisians. 
“Henri Regnault” is an elegy on the death of this already famous young 
painter at the battle of Buzenval. “L’Epée” bewails the fact that the 
Germans have substituted for the sword the ignoble weapon of famine. 
Others of the poems are in a very cheap vein of satire. “Le Turco,” for 
instance, tells of a French soldier who has won the favors of a German 
noblewoman; she is stricken with remorse for having given herself to a 
commoner, whereupon: 


Le Turco, tant de fois vainqueur, 

Trouva l’argument sans réplique, 

Et, l’embrassant d’un vaillant coeur, 

Cria: ‘Vive la République!’ 
In “le Lion,” dying France is sneered at by the Prussian fox, but he 
declares, proudly tossing his mane: “Je meurs, mais je suis le Lion!” 

The pettiness of these last two compositions finds no echo in such 
a writer as Léon Dierx, one of the most highly respected poets of the 
original Parnassian group, whose complete consecration to his art earned 
for him, in 1898, the honor of being named successor to Verlaine and 
Mallarmé as ‘“‘Prince des poétes,”’ a title which he held until his death 
in 1912. Dierx is generally reckoned among the more “impassible”’ of the 
Parnassians, but he, too, loosed the flood-gates of hatred during the 
Franco-Prussian War, in the poems which make up les Paroles du 
vaincu.”§ The first of these, “l’Armistice, février, 1871,” is a lament on 
this shameful conclusion of the struggle. The poet asks: 


Liberté, gloire, orgueil du drapeau sur la lance, 
Qu’étes-vous devenus aux rafales du Nord? 


And he concludes: 


O France! héritage sacré! 
Berceau! Terre sainte! o Patrie! 
O Christ des nations par ce Judas livré! 


Then follow fifteen nine-line poems, the first of which begins: “Tu 
révais paix universelle!’’ But now France is filled with hate, because the 


1 (Euvres complites (Paris: Lemerre, n.d.), 11, 4-13, 
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descendants of her heroes of Valmy and other battles have been swep: 
down in the onrush of the “Barbares.” Paris is doomed to the fate oj 
Nineveh, Ecbatana, Palmyra. France, “‘l’unique Libératrice,” had often 
waged war to strike the chains of slavery from off some other nation, 
and so the poet exhorts her: “Oublie aussi; pardonnons-leur!” He then 
proceeds to urge the children born in this fateful year to repeat the cries 
of the vanguished which they had heard while still in their mothers 
wombs. The ghosts of the dead and the ravens who have fattened on F 
their corpses should be grim reminders of the duty of these children, F 
which is: ; 
Attends! prépare un jour, pour eux, 
Sans répit, l’heure expiatoire. ; 
One of the poems is a gem of ferocity, and bears quoting at length: ‘ 
Battez le fer, 6 forgeron! 
Pour percer un jour leurs entrailles; 4 
Fondez le plomb pour les mitrailles, : 
Quand, un jour, nous les chasserons! ‘ 
c L’odeur des morts emplit la brume. : 
Dans la plaine et sur le coteau 
Que l’espoir, feu sacré, s’allume, 
Que la vengeance soit l’enclume, 
Et la haine le dur marteau. 
Germany is “l’aigle rapace” to whose deeds France’s mutilated sons and 
ravished daughters bear hideous testimony. But Dierx ends on the note 
of entreaty for world-peace: 
Hélas! dis-nous, chanteur cruel, 
Quand finiront les cris de haine, 
Quand cessera la gloire humaine 
D’étre un vain meurtre mutuel? 
Vainqueurs, vaincus, 4 tour de réle, 
Tous ont dressé, courbé l’épaule. 
Quel jour enfin, par tous fété, 
: Fera, d’un péle a l’autre péle, 
| S’unir en paix l’humanité? ; 
The war-poetry of Francois Coppée written when he was a prominent fF 
member of the Parnassian cénacle (contained in the group called Ecrit i 


pendant le siége)* attempts, with some success, to hold to the tone of 
moderation. “Lettre d’un mobile breton” is the epistle of a simple 


™ To be found in vol. 1 of his uvres (Paris: Lemerre, n.d.). The quotations are from 
pp. 80, 86, and 97 of this volume. 
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soldier to his peasant-parents about his experiences in the strife; he 
finally tells them: 


Si je ne reviens pas, 6 ma mére et mon pére, 
Songez que votre fils est mort en défenseur 
De notre pauvre France. 


In “En faction,” Coppée, on guard-duty in the Paris banlieue to which 
he was so attached, regrets the fact that the countryside is so soon to 
be torn up by shot and shell; while in “le Chien perdu,” he is a victim 
of the somewhat silly sentimentalism already noted in Banville’s 
Idylles prussiennes. We read, for instance: 


. .. et quels temps sont les nétres 
Et quel mal nous ont fait ces féroces Prussiens, 
Que les plus pauvres gens abandonnent leurs chiens. 


Ecrit pendant le siége is followed by a more vindictive poem, “Plus de 
sang,” written in April, 1871; this is a plea for the cessation of civil war 
in order that France may retrieve herself: 


Alors, 6 jeunes fils de la vaillante Gaule, 
Nous jetterons encor le fusil sur l’épaule 
Et, le sac chargé d’un pain bis, 
Nous irons vers le Rhin pour laver notre honte, 
Nous irons, furieux, comme le flot qui monte, 
Et nombreux comme les épis. 


As Coppée grew older, this hatred of Germany and desire for vengeance 
became stronger and stronger. A poem “A l’empereur Frédéric III,” 
composed on March 21, 1888, eulogizes the dying son of William I, as the 
victor of Sedan who had, nevertheless, desired to tear up the 1871 treaty 
and to restore to France the lost provinces, thereby preserving peace 
between the two countries. He had not been able to put his wish into 
effect, and so:* 


. .. il faut qu’on s’extermine. 
C’est fatal. Réduisons le peuple 4 la famine, 
Dépensons le dernier écu. 
L’un des deux combattants, la France ou Jeur Empire, 
Doit y rester. Tant pis si le vainqueur expire 
Sur le cadavre du vaincu. 


“Préface d’un livre patriotique”’ is a short poem so characteristic of the 
Déroulédes and their ilk that it deserves quotation in full:* 


% In les Paroles sincéres, in -uvres, v, 129. 
* Tbid., pp. 185-186. 
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Quoi! toujours l’éternel regret! 
Toujours l’Alsace et la Lorraine! 
Mais la perte est déja lointaine; 
Un peuple pratique oublierait. 


N’avez-vous pas I’instinct secret 
Que ce serait la paix certaire 
Si nous abjurions notre haine 
Et qu’enfin l’on désarmerait? 


Quand un arbre perd une branche, 
En meurt-il? Nos cris de revanche 
Génent l'Europe et lui font peur. 


Ce chant de guerre qu’on entonne, 
C’est importun, c’est monotone. 
—Soit! Seulement, c’est notre honneur! 


This spirit is intensified almost to the point of mania in the verse-collec- 
tions written by Coppée after his return to the Church in 1897; he is, 
thenceforth, not only an almost fanatically militant Catholic but a 
militarist and a “revanchiste” of the most chauvinistic stripe. The first 
stanza of a poem called “Chauvinisme” runs: 


J’en conviens. Je suis en retard 
Avec le réve humanitaire. 
Jaime, o France, ta vieille terre, 
En chauvin, en patriotard. 


In Dans la priére et dans la lutte (1900), Coppée prays for a return of the 
spirit of Jeanne d’Arc. A poem in her honor concludes with the strophe:” 


Oh! le jour qu’il faudra marcher 

Vers le grand but qui nous attire, 
Dans nos cceurs, 6 Jeanne, 6 martyre, 
Mets les flammes de ton bicher! 


Then come three short poems ‘‘Pour un bon Frangais,’”’ none other than 
Paul Dérouléde, who is hailed as a hero and a martyr; these poems were 
written in 1899, 1900, and 1901, years which Dérouléde spent in prison, 
after having been convicted by the government of high treason. 
Napoleon III, the inept ruler of the Second Empire, and his family 
were among the most pitiable victims of the war. Even before 1870, 
there had been voices, in the realm of French letters, to inveigh against 
the extravagance, the tyranny, and the ambition of this monarch, flayed 


% Des Vers francais (1905), in Guvres, v1, 283. % Tbid., v1, 48. 
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by Hugo as “Napoléon le Petit.’’ Now, with the Emperor an ignominious 
exile, the sluices of scorn and invective were opened wide. Charles Coran, 
for instance, in a section of his volume of Mélanges”’ called “l’Empire,” 
leveled a series of bitter satires at “l’absurde empereur.”’ A poem entitled 
“)’Entrée en campagne de la famille impériale,” closes with this tercet: 


Cependant que, facile oracle, 
Le bon sens prédit la débacle 
A un imbécile aventurier. 


The poet then turns to the subject of the war itself. A three-quatrain 
poem begins and ends thus: 


Invasion, invasion! 

Fs-tu la vie en concurrence, 

Le combat de sélection 

Entre la Prusse et notre France? 


Non, patrie, a toi le progrés! 

Sois dans la lutte un dogue utile, 
Et, libérateur des guérets, 
Cours exterminer ce reptile. 


“Aux Allemands” is an attack on the intellectual heaviness of the Ger- 
mans, who are styled a “race sournoise,’’ whose “lourdauds d’Univer- 
sité, Exécrent la verve gauloise.” “Vous étiez lourds,” charges the poet, 
“€pais surtout.” The Berliners, he declares, have never forgiven Vol- 
taire, “Qui décrassa leur Frédéric En francisant ce militaire.” The 
lamentable situation of Eugénie after the death of her husband and her 
son, however, silences Coran on this subject. In “Il’Epilogue: l’ex- 
Impératrice,” he says:*8 


L’époux, le fils, aprés le tréne, 
Sombrent. Destin, voila ton préne! 
Je raillais cette majesté 

Du temps que sa frivolité 

Aux revers ne s’attendait guére. 
Elle a payé trois fois sa guerre. 
Devant le malheur mérité, 

Silence aux propos de naguére! 


The Franco-Prussian War was, naturally, the cause of a good deal of 
“occasional” poetry. Such, for example, is Alexis Martin’s Tout le bronze 


7 Poésies (Paris: Lemerre, 1899), 111, 206, 213, 216, 217. 
%8 One of a group of Epigrammes, also in vol. 111 of Coran’s Poésies. The poem is dated 
July, 1879. 
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a la fonte.2* With the Prussians at the gates of Paris and in view of the 
pressing need of cannon, the poet calls upon the people to pull down the 
bronze statues with which the capital is bestrewn, especially those of 
Henri IV, Louis XIV, and their fellow-tyrants, as well as the Colonne 
Vendéme, the monument to Marshal Ney and numerous others, so 
that they might be melted and recast for military purposes. Then, when 
France will have won the war, these statues will be replaced by others 
honoring the champions and heroes of liberty and the Republic. 

The philosophic Sully Prudhomme attempted, not quite successfully, 
to keep an even keel during the tragic days of the war. Of a group of four 
poems called Impressions de la guerre,®® the first, “Fleurs de sang,” 
expresses surprise that flowers can spring up in such abundance in fields 
which have so recently been bathed in blood. The final stanza reads: 


A nos malheurs indifférentes, 

Vous vous étalez sans remords: 

Fleurs de France, un peu nos parentes, 
Vous devriez pleurer nos morts. 


In “‘Repentir,”’ Sully Prudhomme tells us that, like Schiller, he used to 
insist in the days of peace: “Je suis un citoyen du monde; Mon compa- 
triote, c’est Homme.” All men were his brothers, and his only enemies 
the wicked. Since the outbreak of hostilities, however, he is much more 
strongly cognizant of the bonds that tie him to his native country: 


Car je t’aime dans tes malheurs, 

O France, depuis cette guerre, 

En enfant, comme le vulgaire, 

Qui sait mourir pour tes couleurs! 


“La Mare d’Auteuil” is an elegy on the destruction of several magnifi- 
cent oaks in this suburb of Paris. The poet asks the pardon of the French 
soldiers, ‘‘vengeurs de toutes sortes,” for abandoning their plight for a 
moment to lament that of the trees. ‘‘Le Renouveau” shows us love, 
so rudely interrupted by the terrors of war, once again rearing its head, 
like the flowers on the erstwhile battlefields. 


Ton ceuvre, 6 guerre, la plus triste, 
C’est d’éter la main de la main, 
C’est d’étouffer a l’improviste 
Dans son aube un cher lendemain, 


%* Paris: Librairie internationale, 1870. The poem is described as a “poésie dite au 
Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin, le 21 novembre 1870, par M. Fleury-Goeury du ThéAtre 
de l’Ambigu.” 

%© Poésies (Paris: Lemerre, n.d.), 1, 221-235. 
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De violer les destinées, 

D’abattre les hommes sans choix, 
Et d’atteindre en les races nées 
Les races a naitre 4 la fois! 


Somewhat less pacifistic in tone is a group of ten sonnets entitled 
la France, contained in the third volume of the Lemerre edition of Sully 
Prudhomme’s Poésies. The first of these sonnets defines the fatherland 
in these terms:*! 


Non, la patrie impose et n’offre pas ses nceuds; 

Elle est la terre en nous malgré nous incarnée 

Par l’immémorial et sévére hyménée 

D’une race et d’un champ qui se sont faits tous deux. 


Wherefore: 


De la vient qu’elle est sainte et cruellement chére, 
Et que, s’il y pénétre une armée étrangére, 
Cette vivante injure aux entrailles nous mord. 


The second sonnet begins: 


Tous les vaincus d’hier n’ont pas l’air soucieux; 
J’en vois, ils me font peur, qui parlent de revanche 
Avant que la patrie, encore pale, étanche 

Tout le sang que ses fils devaient dépenser mieux. 


In the third, the poet is haunted by the memory of the battles of the past 
in which France had won such glorious victories: 


A ces noms, chauds encore, étourdiment s’enflamme 
L’aiglon que chaque enfant porte, chez nous, dans |’Ame, 
De la ruse et du nombre insensé contempteur. 


France, la craie en main, sur un tableau d’école, 
Construis, sans vanité, la longue parabole 
Que promet la justice au boulet rédempteur. 


Then follow several poems in which Sully Prudhomme asks whether the 
spirit of France’s illustrious dead, whose statues line the outer walls of 
the Louvre, has entirely disappeared. He answers in the negative; but, 
even if France is to succumb under the power of brute force, her soul will 
survive, as did that of Athens. In the ninth sonnet, he wonders where 
the Muses will take refuge from “le tonnerre insultant des stupides 
canons,” and he makes the interesting asseveration: 


® This and the following quotations from Sully Prudhomme are found in his Poéstes, 
ut, 151-161. 
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J’ai beau faire, j’émigre ot s’enfuit la concorde; 
Je tiens de ma patrie un coeur qui la déborde, 
Et plus je suis Frangais, plus je me sens humain. 


What, then, is the lesson of the war. eternal peace or eternal strife? 
Youth seeks the answer from the dead; for: 

L’aveugle hérédité des haines I’humilie, 

Mais elle se sent lache aussitét qu’elle oublie: 

Comme elle craint sa fougue, elle craint la torpeur. 


Morts, ne la trompez pas sur votre voeu supréme; 
Parlez, inspirez-lui, pour la vengeance méme, 
De grandir simplement sans reproche et sans peur. 


The writings of these seven poets would suffice amply to prove the 
baselessness of M. Souriau’s accusation that the Parnassians had kept 
silent on the Franco-Prussian War. Other poets whose work is thoroughly 
Parnassian in character but who, for one reason or another, are first 
represented in the 186° recueil, should also be called upon to testify. 
There is, for instance, Albert Glatigny, the picturesque actor-poet whom 
Mendés has called “le premier des Parnassiens,” and from his first meet- 
ing with whom he dates the origin of the Parnasse.* By August, 1870, 
Glatigny had completed a volume of rollicking satires to which he had 
given the name of Gilles et pasquins. The publication of the book was 
delayed by the war, and, on reading proof two years later, he hesitated, 
as he tells us in an appendix, to publish such light verse after the ordeal 
through which the country had just passed. He decided, nevertheless, 
to do so and he added a group of six poems on post-war France. In the 
first of these, ‘A Pierre Véron,” he recounts how the gayety which 
animated his Gilles et pasquins was suddenly dampened by the war.* 


La Guerre secoua sa torche sur nos fronts; 
Bonaparte en hurlant s’enfuit fou d’épouvante, 
Terrifié devant cette masse mouvante, 
Implacable, sinistre, et dont un froid compas 
Semblait avoir marqué rigidement le pas. 
L’invasion monta, grouillante, lente, sire, 
Laissant de son talent l’immonde flétrissure 

Pour longtemps imprimée aux villes, aux hameaux. 


He then calls to mind the sufferings of Paris during the siege and the 
Commune, and asks whether the artist should not henceforth withdraw 


% Vide Catulle Mendés: la Légende du Parnasse contemporain (Brussels: Brancart, 
1884).—The “‘premiére conference” of this volume is largely devoted to Glatigny. 

3 Poésies complétes (Paris: Lemerre, 1879), p. 360 ef seg.—This poem is dated Lille- 
bonne, September 1871. 
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entirely from the sordid activity about him. “Artiste!” he exclaims, 
“jgnore tout ce qui n’est pas l’art méme.” He at once rejoins, however, 
that this would be cowardly, that the artist must share in the life of his 
wounded country, and that there is even room for such trifles as the 
Gilles et pasquins. The remaining poems of the group are satires on those 
Frenchmen who are interested in making the exile of Napoleon III as 
comfortable as possible and are doing all they can to eradicate the 
memories of the war. 

An example of the narrative poetry that was inspired by the Franco- 
Prussian War is the Jeannette of Léon Barracand (a member of the circle 
of friends of Leconte de Lisle; his two contributions to the second 
Parnasse contemporain appear under the pseudonym of Léon Grandet). 
This is a tale, in twelve parts that might be called cantos, of a French 
family: father, mother, and three sons, Francois, Baptistin, and Sylvain. 
Francois leaves his peasant home to go to Paris where he marries and 
has two children; his is a sober, frugal, hard-working household. Bap- 
tistin enters a seminary, while Sylvain remains on the farm. When 
the war is declared, Sylvain is conscripted and Baptistin enlists as a 
chaplain. Sylvain’s fiancée, Jeannette, goes to see him at his camp, but, 
because she has sold her engagement ring to obtain bread, he thinks she 
has been unfaithful to him and so spurns her. The war over, and the 
Commune in control of Paris, Frangois, to save his family from starva- 
tion, goes out to fight against the Government forces, and, in an affray 
at a barricade, kills his brother Sylvain without recognizing him. He is 
then mortally wounded by Jeannette, who has followed Sylvain without 
his knowledge and she, in turn, is killed by another Communist soldier. 
The dying Francois receives absolution from a priest who turns out to be 
Baptistin (these coincidences are in the best Romantic manner). Fran- 
cois’ wife, maddened by his death, attempts to set fire to a statue, and is 
arrested and executed. The two aged peasants are still on their farm, but 
broken by the hardships of the war; they are visited by Baptistin who 
narrates the death of his two brothers and then, to their boundless joy, 
brings in their two grandsons whom they had never seen. Baptistin 
closes the poem with an expression of hope for better days:* 

La France, lasse enfin de sa moisson sanglante, 
Reléverait le tréne et la croix chancelante; 

Et dans les jours d’ivresse et de calme immortels 
On verrait refleurir les lis prés des autels. 


Poetry of this sort scarcely deserves to be rescued from the oblivion 
into which it has sunk. This is less true of the war-poetry of André 


4 (Paris: Lemerre, 1878). 35 [bid., p. 177. 
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Theuriet, who attended the Parnassian gatherings at the home of 
Leconte de Lisle and in the entresol of Lemerre, and was one of the 
signers of a message of congratulation which the Parnassians sent Hugo 
at Guernsey in 1867, on the occasion of a successful revival of Hernani. 
Theuriet was looked upon as a member of the Parnassian group, ‘“‘quoi- 
que,” he says himself, ‘‘je n’appartinsse pas 4 l’école du Parnasse.’” 
His poetry on the war is much more moderate in tone than is that of 
many of his contemporaries. It consists of a series of eight poems under 
the caption of Aux avant-postes: souvenirs du siége, 1870-71,” which 
form part of le Bleu et le noir (1873).*7 The first of these poems, “la Cham- 
bre,” sets forth the jolly occupations of a squad of soldiers in the house 
in which it is billeted and its rude awakening by the call of the sergeant: 
““Hola—en corvée.”’ “Coucher de soleil’ describes a colorful sunset after 
the cannons have ceased their thundering for the day. 





Paix et sérénité partout! On pourrait croire : 
Que rien ne s’est passé depuis l’hiver dernier, ; 
Alors que le village obscur et casanier ; 
Vivait de son travail et n’avait pas d’histoire. 4 


“La Consigne” relates an experience of one of the French soldiers on 
guard-duty. An algebra-teacher in the provinces, naturally peace-loving 
and a thorough novice at the art of war, he is thinking one night of his 
quiet room and his beloved books when, suddenly seeing a light on the 
river, he fires. The corporal, attracted by the noise, rushes up and 
when he learns what the soldier has done, exclaims: 


Malheur!—— 
Il a fait feu, l’animal, 
Sur le reflet d’une étoile! 


In “Parce, domine,” a troop of Breton soldiers, reciting the Angelus- 
prayers before entering battle, intones the hymn which gives the poem 
its name and which seems symbolic of the attitude of the country. 


r Toute la France, enfin, lasse, blessée au coeur, 
hy Et criant dans la nuit: “Epargnez-nous, Seigneur!” 


In the fina! poem of the group, ‘“‘Aprés la guerre,” the poet, strolling in a ' 
peaceful forest that makes the recent war seem almost an unreal night- : 
& mare, seems to hear a voice reminding him that the dead have done 
i their duty and that it remains for the living to do theirs. The last : 
stanza reads: : 


te? Sade a5. 


cama 


% André Theuriet, Souvenirs des vertes saisons (Paris: Ollendorff, 1504). 
37 (Paris: Lemerre, n.d.), pp. 228-239. 
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Sur leur ossuaire jauni 

Faites pousser une semence 
Meilleure.—Leur ceuvre est fini, 
O vivants, le vétre commence! 


These eight poems are followed by a sort of epilogue, entitled ‘‘Priére 
dans les bois,”’ in which the poet, on his knees in the woods, asks Nature 
how she can be so bright when: 


Le pays a perdu sa joie et sa fierté. 

Les Teutons ont saigné la France aux quatre veines, 
Et le peu de sang pur qui nous était resté, 

Nos propres mains l’ont fait ruisseler par les plaines; 


and he prays for a restoration of faith in the old ideals of dignity, sin- 
cerity, love and innocence. 

This same chord is struck in Louis Salles’ Strophes,** read on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of a bust of Count Henri de Verthamon, “‘tué au 
combat de Loigny le 2 décembre, 1870.” In the course of this poem, 
Salles bewails the country’s condition in these words: 


France, qu’as-tu donc fait de ta splendeur passée? 
Qu’as-tu fait de ce nom terrible et guerrier, 
Qui te rendait partout invincible et sacrée, 
Que la gloire a porté dans l’univers entier? 


Hélas! tout a suivi la grandeur de nos péres; 

La France a tout perdu, sa croyance et son Roi; 
La famille: un vain mot; le reste, des chiméres; 
Le néant et l’oubli c’est la supréme loi. 


Edouard Grenier’s Chants d’un patriote is made up of poems animated 
by “l’amour de la patrie et de la liberté.’** It is divided into two “books,” 
“Sous l’Empire” and “Sous la République,” the first of which opens 
with a group of fourteen “Iambes” (dated 1852), obviously inspired by 
Chénier and Barbier. These poems are vitriolic attacks on Napoleon III 
and his “coup d’état.” This spirit carries over into the second “‘book,” 
for a poem called “Le Premier octobre, 1872” (the date of the formal 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany) contains the line: “Oui, maudit 
soit l’auteur de cette guerre impie.” The poet draws from the cataclysm 


38 (Bordeaux: Boussin, 1878).—The Strophes were “lues par M. L. de Vedrines, a 
l’assemblée générale du Cercle de l’Union de Bordeaux, le 11 janvier, 1878.” Salles’ verse- 
collection, la Vie du ceur (Paris: Lemerre, 1873), contains two other poems inspired by the 
war, “Lettre 4 Jules Levallois” and “Fragment.” 

#9 (Besancon: Jacquin, 1900), p. v.—The verse-citations are from pp. 130, 173 and 181, 
respectively. 
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of 1870-71 the lesson that France must never again entrust her fate to a 
king; he foresees his country slowly recovering from her “‘débacle”’ and 
eventually gaining redress from Prussia. The second tercet of a sonnet, 
“les Deux amours—pour le diner des amis du pays de Montbéliard,” 
reads: 


Mais toi, France adorée, on t’aime sans mesure; 
Nous baisons en pleurant ta derniére biessure 
Et nous t’enveloppons de notre double amour. 


“Invective” excoriates for their misdeeds the nations which have been 
criticizing France: the United States for the Spanish-American War, 
England for her treatment of Ireland, Germany for that of Alsace, Russia 
for that of Poland, and Italy for having been the ally of Germany after 
France had helped her throw off the yoke of Austria. After crying 
“‘Honte a toi’’ to all these peoples, Grenier concludes: 


Maintenant, gloire a toi, France, toi qui n’opprimes 
Personne! Ton sol méme affranchit; tes enfants 

Sont humains; leurs erreurs sont rarement des crimes. 
Soldats de l’idéal, vaincus ou triomphants, 

Nos guerres ont toujours des causes magnanimes. 

O France, souris donc a ces clameurs d’en bas, 

Et calme, ceins tes reins pour les prochains combats! 


A striking parallel with Banville’s Jdylles prussiennes is to be found 
in the five poems which make up Joséphin Soulary’s Pendant l’Invasion.* 
The first of these, “le Cantique du roi Guillaume” (written November 
27, 1870), is a bitterly sarcastic poem in the guise of a hymn sung by 
William I on the “Schrecklichkeit” and treachery of the Germans. The 
second, ‘‘Mil huit cent soixante-dix,”’ composed on the last day of 1870, 
curses the year that has brought such misery on France, as well as the 
Germans who have inflicted it upon her, and ends with hopes for better 
luck in the New Year. ‘“‘Paris bombardé” (January 15, 1871), uses, as 
epigraph, a supposed telegram from William I to the Empress Augusta, 
and is an acrid indictment of the German bombardment of the “cceur 
et cerveau du monde.” The last poem of the group, “Joli mois de mai”’ 
(January 29, 1871), begins: 

A toi, modéle des amants 
Allemands, 

Bon roi Guillaume, je dédie, 

Sur un rhythme alerte et mignard 
De Ronsard 

Cette villanelle étourdie. 


4° (Paris: Lemerre, 1871).—The quotations are from pp. 25 and 31. 
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Soulary here imagines the German emperor singing a lusty song over 
the discomfiture of France, and the whole is an excellent example of the 
sorry stuff which otherwise talented poets can write when swayed by 
hatred and prejudice. We should hasten to add that Soulary himself has 
written more genuinely poetic compositions on the subject of the war, 
though these, too, are marked with the same spirit of “revanche.” A 
poem called “A mon frére, commandant de mobiles, blessé 4 Belfort,’ 
contains the lines: 


Et ce n’est pas fini! Le mal au mal s’enchaine; 
La guerre a ses retours, et nous les connaitrons! 
Nous verrons ce retour des surprises: la haine! 
Et la férocité, ce retour des affronts! 


And, a little farther, the poet declares: “Aiguisons le poignard et dorons 
la parole!” A second poem, “Justice boiteuse,” compares the common 
muderer with “celui qui tue un peuple au grand jour, et s’endort calme,”’ 
to the disadvantage of the latter. In the one remaining war-poem of 
Soulary, ‘‘Page déchirée,’”’ he abandons his former ideas of a golden age 
in which all peoples would live in mutual love and harmony. He had had 
a great admiration for German literature; ‘Goethe surtout m’était 
sacré.”” No longer, however, as he asserts in the final stanza of the 
poem ;# 


Plus rien n’est entre nous, 6 mon frére allemand! 
Car en toi le bandit m’a gaté le poéte; 

Ainsi qu’on fait de l’art, tu fais du sentiment 
Mais ton fort c’est tuer et voler proprement. 
Plus rien, sinon la haine implacable et muette, 
Plus rien n’est entre nous, 6 mon frére allemand! 


Armand Silvestre, fecund in both prose and verse and considered by 
Henry Gauthier-Villars one of the ‘‘chefs des quatre écoles qui se par- 
tagent les Parnassiens,’’* (the other three, he says, are Banville, Leconte 
de Lisle, and Mendés), occasionally touches on the war in his volumes of 
poetry. Thus, his Premiéres poesies, 1866-74,“ contains a series of seven 
“sonnets héroiques” entitled, generically, Patria, in which the heroism 


“ The three poems here discussed are to be found in vol. 111 of Soulary’s Euvres poétiques 
(Paris: Lemerre, n.d.). The passages cited occur on pp. 220-225. 

4 Sentiments similar to these are expressed in their most crass brutality by Joseph 
Autran who, in several of the sonnets in his Sonnets capricieux and in some of the poems of 
his la Comédie de l'histoire, ferociously attacks German art and literature, particularly 
Goethe.—See CEuvres complétes (Michel Lévy: Paris, 1875-81), Vols. IV and VIII. 

“ Vide his les Parnassiens (Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 1882), p. 44. 

“ (Paris: Charpentier, 1887). 
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of the French soldiers is extolled; these men were “‘plus prés d’étre des 
Dieux que nous d’étre des hommes”; so that “. .. on ne sait si nous 
sommes Les vers de leurs tombeaux ou les fils de leur sang.” Patria 
is followed by “A l’Arc de Triomphe, le jour de l’entrée des Prussiens,” 
in which Paris is exhorted not to despair and is promised that, Lazarus- 
like, she will rise from the tomb; and by “Stances sur les maux de la 
patrie,” in which the poet shares the sufferings of his country and lauds 
her as the birthplace of liberty, as the “‘astre d’or, coupe d’or, France, 
mére des justes;’’ this poem concludes with the declaration: “Et tous 
nous demeurons, 6 Patrie, 6 ma mére, Fidéles sans retour 4 tes pires 
destins!” A poem “A Victor Hugo” in Silvestre’s le Chemin des étoiles* 
is a fulsome tribute, containing such stanzas as the following: 


O siécle incarné dans un homme! 

De quelque grand nom qu’il se nomme, 
Nul, autant que lui, ne fut grand. 

Car c’est l’Ame entiére du monde 

Qu’il porte en son Ame profonde, 

Qu’il symbolise et qu’il comprend! 


Hugo, continues Silvestre, had been the consolation of his country at 
a time when “la France est meurtrie et non morte,” and we are told 
that, though Germany 


. ». nous a pris notre Lorraine! 

L’Alsace, comme un boulet tratne, 

Sur ses pas, son bruit menacant. 

Mais la France est entiére encore, 

Car ton nom sacré [that of Hugo] la décore 
De son éclat toujours croissant! 


Eugéne Manuel, Coppée’s most serious rival for the title of “potte 
des humbles,”’ contributed to both the 1869 and the 1876 volumes o/ 
le Parnasse contemporain; though he was impressed with the importance 
of the Parnassian contribution to French poetry,*’ he was not an active 
member of the group. We need do little more here, therefore, than call 
attention to the slender collection of poems which he published in 1872 
under the title of Pendant la guerre, which was later considerably en- 
larged and to which was added a series of compositions assembled under 
the caption of A prés la guerre. These poems are all in a tone of exalted 
patriotism and on the conventional themes; among the best known is 


‘5 Tbid., p. 186.—The next quotation is to be found on pp. 192-193. 

“ (Paris: Charpentier, 1885).—The quotations are from pp. 89-90. 

‘7 Vide the preface to his Poésies complétes (2 vols., Paris: Calmann-Levy, 1899), 1, 
x.—The citation is from 11, 327. 
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“Je Codicille de maitre Mauser.” The following stanza, from a poem 
called “Samson” in which France is likened to the stricken giant and 
Prussia to Delilah, may be taken as typical: 


Patience! Ton cceur d’ou déborde I’affront 
Prépare sa vengeance et médite un exemple. 
Dagon verra crouler les piliers de son temple; 
Patience, vaincu, tes cheveux pousseront! 


One of the youngest of the Parnassians was Frédéric Plessis, who, 
though he retained a life-long admiration for Anatole France, was a 
clericalist and a militarist of the Coppée stamp. A professor of Latin and 
a thorough student of the elegists, his poetry is steeped in the atmos- 
phere of ancient Rome, and even when he speaks of France or of his 
native Brittany, his references to contemporary political events are dis- 
creetly veiled, as in ‘“‘Aprés la défaite,’** dedicated, appropriately 
enough, to Charles Maurras. In “‘l’Ancien Champ de Mars,” Plessis re- 
calls the hours he had spent, as a boy, watching the soldiers on parade 
during military celebrations. These celebrations were: 


... la féte de ceux qui, pour sauver leurs fréres, 
Allaient bientét cueillir des lauriers funéraires. 
C’étaient vous, les blessés, les mourants de demain, 
Ceux qui, loin du foyer dans la fiévre et la faim, 
Trainant leurs pieds meurtris par les routes de France, 
Devaient s’offrir captifs pour notre délivrance, 
Devaient donner leur sang pour nous en mettre au cceur, 
Alors que la victoire étonna le vainqueur, 

Et rougit 4 jamais le talon de sa botte. 

C’étaient vous, les héros futurs de Gravelotte, 
Wissembourg, Reichshoffen, noms cruels et sacrés. 


These brilliant officers and soldiers had been condemned by their de- 
scendants, but the poet is certain that, despite their failure, they had 
been borne “tout droit vers le Dieu des armées.” In the same way, the 
sight of the Invalides in Paris makes Plessis lament the fact that he can 
wield only the pen, and not the sword: 


Une plume—et c’est tout! Au lieu de vivre, écrire! 
Penser! et sur soi-méme amérement sourire. 


He honors his warlike ancestors, whose sons, rejecting their example and 
corrupted by fear and materialism, “ont méprisé l’idée et noirci du 
papier.” The sight of the great dome of the Invalides, therefore, is hu- 
miliating to the poet, and he concludes his composition: 


*’ Included in Vesper, 1886-96, in Poésies complétes (Paris: Fontemoing, 1904), pp. 
226, 245-246, 249, 250, 281, 291, 292. 
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La gloire d’hier dort avec les vieux drapeaux! 

Il est heureux celui qui naquit 4 son heure 

Et ne te connait pas, blessure intérieure, 

Dégoit de ce qui fait l’orgueil des jours nouveaux. 


A sonnet, “Plus tard,” a highly symbolic poem on France’s shattered 
dreams of a return to power, concludes with these tercets: 


Mais les vainqueurs n’ont pas, dans leur bruyante joie, 
Pris garde que ton aigle, échappée a leur main, 
Git dans un sol fidéle a l’écart du chemin; 


Et qui sait si, plus tard, sur les lambeaux de soie, 
Sur la hampe d’azur et sur les franges d’or 
Un soleil d’Austerlitz ne doit pas luire encor? 


“Souvenir lointain,” inscribed to Francois Coppée, is a replica of 
“Ancien Champ de Mars.” Plessis, “fils d’un soldat devenu capitaine 
En parcourant l’Europe avec Napoléon,” remembers the gay military 
pageantry of the pre-war days when: 


Aux peuples fraternelle, hospitaliére aux rois, 
La France poursuivait un pacifique réve, 

Mais debout, une main au pommeau de son glaive 
Et l’autre sur le livre ouvert des justes lois; 


and he thanks the French army for having bestowed upon the country 
the treasure of glory: 


Un luxe qui vaut mieux que le luxe des arts 
Et que toute sagesse et que toute fantaisie. 


“Julium sidus” is a warm tribute to Napoleon I and the members of his 
family, including his nephew:*® 


... l’Empereur, le meilleur, le plus brave, 
Sur qui la calomnie a distillé sa bave 
Parce qu’il aima trop le réve et la pitié. 


Plessis is certain that Napoleon III now occupies a seat of glory in Para- 
dise. Finally, ““Exsul in patria” shows us the poet indifferent to the life 
of the Paris about him and thinking:*® 


Au passé généreux de gloire et de fortune, 
Quand la France marchait reine des nations, 
Derniers Romains errant au milieu des Barbares. 
* From Gallica, 1896-1903 (also included in the Poésies completes). The quotations are 
from pp. 328 and 362. 
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A few words will suffice for Auguste Barbier, represented in the second 
Parnasse contemporain and for Victor de Laprade, who contributed to 
both the second and the third. These two men were among the most 
prominent French poets of their day, but they were in no way actively 
associated with the Parnassian group. Barbier’s long career as politico- 
satirical poet began with the publication of his Jambes in 1831 and was 
terminated with that of his Poésies posthumes in 1884, two years after 
his death. This posthumous volume contains a group of poems on the 
Franco-Prussian War under the general title of Je Poéme des angoisses.®° 
These poems are satires on the Prussians not unlike those of Banville’s 
Idylles prussiennes, as well as on Napoleon III and the Paris Com- 
munards. The spirit pervading these compositions is that of pity, on the 
one hand, and of “‘revanche,” on the other. Laprade, a member of an 
active literary group of Lyon which included Joséphin Soulary and the 
three Tisseur brothers, is a thorough-going chauvinist. His war-poetry 
is to be found in the verse-collections called Varia and le Livre d’un 
pére.' Like Sully Prudhomme, Laprade regrets the fact that, for fifteen 
years, “J’ai chanté le progrés divin Et la paix régnant sur la terre;® in 
his Livre d’un pére, he calls upon his children to place France above 
“YHumanité” and to grow up with the ambition of becoming soldiers, 
so that they may help in the cause of restoring their country to her for- 
mer position of greatness, even though they might die in the attempt. 

The poets here cited offer abundant evidence to prove that, M. 
Souriau to the contrary notwithstanding, the Parnassians can scarcely, 
as a group, be accused of lack of patriotism. The obvious fact is that, 
like the majority of their fellow-countrymen, they had become so accus- 
tomed, as a result of the Napoleonic campaigns, fought for the most part 
on foreign soil, to military victory and political power that they felt a 
thousand fold the humiliation of the catastrophe of 1870-71. What had 
been glorious and just when France was playing the réle of conqueror 
became base and treacherous when she was the vanquished, and the 
determination to wipe out the stigma by a triumphant “‘revanche”’ grew 
until it had attained the proportions of an obsession. Under such condi- 
tions, it becomes difficult, if not even impossible, to write great poetry; 
for the poet, like the philosopher, is inspired only when he views life 
“sub specie aeternitatis.”’ If the Parnassians had confined themselves to 
the composition of poetry on the Franco-Prussian War, they might have 
enjoyed, in their day, a popularity comparable to that of political dema- 


5° (Paris: Lemerre, 1884). 
5! Found in vols. v and v1, respectively, of his Zouvres (Paris: Lemerre, n.d.). 
582 uvres, v, 250. 
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gogues, but they would now be deservedly unknown. Fortunately for 
French lyric poetry, they sought inspiration in many other aspects of 
life and death, so that their total output contains much that is worthy 
of a place alongside the best of its gemre in the literature not only of 
their own country, but of that of all mankind.® 


AARON SCHAFFER 
The University of Texas ; 


53 It should be noted that many of the poets who might truly be called Parnassians, 
though they did not contribute to the first Parnasse contemporain, did not write any 
poetry on the war. Among these are Anatole France, who helped edit the 1876 volume and 
has specimens of verse in this recueil and its predecessor, and Jules Breton, who first ap- 
pears in the third volume. On the other hand, many of the contributors to the 1876 
Parnasse contemporain composed poems on the war. These include Mme. Louise Acker- 
mann, almost the only outspoken pacifist of all the ninety-nine poets in the three recueils, 
Camille Delthil, Emile Blémont, Mélanie Bourotte, Charles Grandmougin, and Emile 
Bergerat, the son-in-law of Théophile Gautier. These poets have not been cited because 
of the possibility of the charge, justifiable in only some of the cases, that they were not 
Parnassians. Two names, however, may here be added to those discussed in the body of 
this paper: Au bruit du canon (Paris, Lemerre, 1871), a 16-page brochure containing three 
poems by Armand Renaud, one of the original Parnassians; and les Saintes coléres (Paris, 
Lemerre, 1871), a most vindictive volume by Louisa Siefert that is a fit pendant to Pen 
dant l’invasion of Joséphin Soulary, to whom it is dedicated. Finally, it should be pointed 
out that the 1876 Parnasse contemporain contains two poems, both calied “Pendant le 
siége,” by Ernest d’Hervilly. 
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LXXVII 


C.-F. RAMUZ: A LA RECHERCHE DE L’AME 
PRIMITIVE 


I LA renommée de Ramuz' a dépassé les frontiéres de sa petite 

terre, le Pays de Vaud (Suisse), dont il nous donne une description 
si typique dans sa Lettre @ Grasset*; si tant d’articles de journaux, en 
France, en Belgique, en Suisse, ont été publiés sur l’ceuvre de cet auteur; 
si, sous la direction de Marcel Péguy, les Cahiers de la Quinzaine lui 
ont consacré un cahier tout entier*; si plusieurs de ses romans ont été 
traduits en allemand, en anglais, en tchéque, en suédois; si la critique 
littéraire parle d’un style ramuzien; si enfin il y a un cas Ramus, c’est que 
le poéte dont nous traitons a réussi 4 intéresser un public d’élite par 
l’originalité de sa conception esthéthique, par la vigueur et le pittoresque 
de son style et surtout par l’intensité de la vie qui anime les personnages 
et les choses de ses romans. 

Je ne chercherai pas dans cet article 4 expliquer qui est Ramuz, ni a 
récapituler les différentes influences littéraires ou artistiques qu’il a pu 
subir (4 noter surtout celle du peintre Cézanne‘), ni a parler de la matiére 
de ses ceuvres ou de sa langue ou de ses images, car Ramuz a déja été 
minutieusement étudié par de savants critiques dans le “Pour on Contre 
C.-F. Ramuz”’ Cahiers de la Quinzaine, 17 série, premier cahier, ou 
par Emmanuel Buenzod dans son C.-F. Ramuz, Editions des Lettres de 
Lausanne, 1928, ou par Pierre Kohler: L’Art de Ramuz (Editions de 
l’Anglore, Genéve, 1929), d’autant plus que Ramuz nous a lui-méme 
fait 4 plusieurs reprises des confessions sur son Art Poétique, sur sa 
philosophie, sur ses affinités littéraires dans Raison d’Etre (1* Cahier 
Vaudois, Tarin, Lausanne, 1914); Le Grand Printemps (4° Cahier de 
la 3° série, Les Cahiers Vaudois, 1917); Chant de Notre Rhéne (Georg 
et Cie, Genéve, 1920); “Anti-poétique,” dans Salutation Paysanne, 
(Georg et Cie, Genéve, 1921). 

Il m’a semblé utile d’essayer de retracer quels matériaux probables 
Ramuz a employés pour échafauder son ceuvre et par quels raisonne- 
ments de logique il a étayé sa foi en son inclination naturelle 4 vouloir 
exprimer ceux de sa race 4 travers son moi et découvrir en eux et en lui- 


! Pour bibliographie consulter: L’Art de Ramus par Pierre Kohler, suivi d’une biblio- 
graphie par Max-Marc Thomas, Editions de L’Anglore (Genéve, 1929). 

* Cahiers de la Quinzaine: 17éme série, premier cahier, Editions du Siécle (Paris, 1926), 
“Pour ou contre C.-F. Ramuz.”’ 

5 Voir Letire a Grasset, dans Saluiation Paysanne (Grasset, Paris, 1929), 19-25. 

‘ Consulter l’article: ‘‘“Ramuz et Cézanne,” par Pierre Courthion, dans Cahiers de la 
Quinsaine: ‘Pour ou contre C.-F. Ramuz,’’ 189-200. 
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méme les affinités profondes et cachées qui les font ressembler aux autres 
hommes. 
NATURE ET TEMPERAMENT DE RAMUZ 


Nous nous heurtons dés l’abord 4 un paradoxe apparent: Est-ce qu’un 
homme, né de famille bourgeoise, éduqué au collége et 4 l’université 
(Lausanne, sa ville natale), ayant résidé 4 Paris une douzaine d’années, 
est bien armé pour chanter la vie des plus simples, des plus naifs de la 
campagne ou de la montagne? Dans le cours des Ages, que de pottes 
ont célébré en style bucolique le charme de la vie rustique! mais combien, 
jouissant des avantages les plus raffinés de leurs civilisations, s’y sont 
adonnés entiérement et uniquement? C’est pourtant (a l’exception d’un 
seul roman: Les Circonstances de la Vie, 1907) 4 quoi Ramuz a consacré 
tout son talent et son amour. Et il ne se contente pas de dépeindre les 
paysans et la Nature, il cherche 4 éprouver les mémes sensations et 
émotions que ses modéles, il veut se pénétrer de l’essence des choses, 
de la vie de la Nature pour pouvoir exprimer sa race et son pays. Nous 
avons donc un bourgeois de la plus haute culture aspirant 4 s’identifier 
au paysan des plus petites campagnes ou au montagnard des vallées 
les plus reculées des Alpes: Telle est l’énigme qui se présente. 

Ramuz a eu la sincérité et la probité de nous éclairer 4 ce sujet dans 
des ouvrages précités: Raison d’Etre, Chant de Notre Rhéne, Lettre 3 
Grasset. Il y avoue les froissements que sa nature sauvage, sensible, 
spontanée ressentait au contact de la culture indigestible que le pédan- 
tisme des maitres forgait dans son petit cerveau meurtri de collégien. 
Mais pourtant, tout en préparant son Baccalauréat, n’écrivait-il pas 
D’Enormes Drames Romantiques® et, sur les bancs universitaires ne pas- 
sait-il pas son temps & superposer des alexandrins®? S’était-il réconcilié 
avec l’éducation livresque? II le semblerait puisqu’il en vint 4 témoigner 
une vive admiration pour certains auteurs tels que Balzac, Montaigne, 
Pascal, Chateaubriand, Tolstoi, et surtout pour J. J. Rousseau qu'il 
mettait en téte de ses Grandes A mours Littéraires. Et 4 Paris ne se liait-il 
pas d’amitié avec certains auteurs pour lesquels il se sentait de fortes 
affinités? Certaines ressemblances le rapprochaient d’eux, oui certes. 
Mais que de divergences découvertes plus tard qui le ramenaient toujours 
sur son chemin privé. Et pourquoi 4 Paris menait-il une existence si 
retirée, si recueillie, si ce n’est qu’il soupgonnait fortement qu’il faisait 
fausse route, qu’il ne se sentait pas 4 son aise dans cette atmosphére; 
si ce n’est que les images de son lac, de ses montagnes, de son vignoble 
vaudois le hantaient; que, sur les bords de la Seine, il ne pouvait qu’écrire 
sur son pays, qu’il s’y savait une plante déracinée. Et maintenent nous 


5 Letire d Grasset, 45. 6 Tbid., 45. 
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comprenons pourquoi un jour, c’était au printemps de 1914, il a plié 
armes et bagages et est venu s’établir sur les rives de son Lac Léman, 
non pas 4 Lausanne, autre centre de culture qui ne satisferait guére 
plus ses désirs que Paris, mais & Cully, petit village riverain. 

Ramuz s’est donc ressaisi, il a pris parti définitivement; il s’écarte de 
la vie de société 4 laquelle sa nature n’a jamais pu se faire, sans pour cela 
se déclarer un ennemi de la civilisation et de la culture.” Nous avons donc 
maintenent la clef de l’énigme: ouvrons donc !a porte sur le bonheur qu’il 
compte trouver sur sa nouvelle voie: il le demande désormais uniquement 
aux forces naturelles qui, dés son enfance, ont appuyé sur son corps et sur 
son esprit, qui se sont toujours agitées en lui, qui, trop puissantes pour 
y résister, l’ont sauvé des faux-courants (vie sociale, civilisation, disci- 
pline des livres) lesquels 4 certaines époques de son adolescence avaient 
failli le faire dévoyer. Ramuz a affermi sa confiances aux sources vives de 
sa nature; il va se soumettre avec joie et sécurité 4 la destinée qu’il voit 
tracée nettement devant lui: 


Un impérieux besoin de soumission I’a toujours emporté en moi: de soumission a4 
ce qui est, de soumission 4 ce que je suis. . . . Mon orientation premi¢re n’a pas 
été, comme chez beaucoup d’autres jeunes hommes, politique ou métaphysique, 
mais topographique, géographique, géologique, c’est-a-dire toute concréte: se 
résumant ainsi en un besoin, qui a été moins de m’exprimer moi-méme que d’ex- 
primer les étres, et, par le moyen des étres, |’étre tout court, 4 travers moi.® 


Ramuz est un déterministe, un fataliste absolu: pour étre heureux, il 
faut accepter, il faut se résigner. Son retour définitif au pays natal, c’est 
la fin de la crise; c’est la conquéte de son moi, c’est la conviction que, 
étant une plante indéracinable de son sol rhédanien, vivre ailleurs serait 
dépérir. C’est pourquoi il s’isole 4 la campagne, ot il puisse se réfugier 
au sein de la Nature qui lui est le plus familiére et sympathiser avec 
ceux qui, eux aussi, entendent et écoutent les voix de la Nature, les 
paysans. Tout pour lui prend un sens alors: le roc, |’herbe, la feuille, la 
vigne, le ruisseau, le lac, la montagne, l’oiseau, l’alpin et le vigneron. 


Salut! Encore une fois et quand méme, pays d’en aval, d’en amont, pays d’en 
avant et d’en arriére. Vous tous, pays le long du Rhéne qui étes les miens.’ 
Depuis tout petit, enseigné par toi, parce que tu venais déja, quand je ne savais 
pas entendre, je te voyais déjd quand je ne savais pas voir, Rhdéne-lac, et toi 
déja 14;—venant avec une cadence le jour et la nuit, m’instruisant de l’accent, 
m’instruisant des retours, m’instruisant des longueurs; avec une cadence, la 
mesure de tes vagues . . . tu m’as enseigné le retour du rythme.!? 


7 Lettre 4 Grasset, 52. 8 Tbid., 40, 41. 
® Présence dela Mort, Edition Georg et Cie. (Genéve, 1922), 137. 
10 Thid., 139, 140. 
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Ramuz vit maintenant dans |’harmonie. II essaye, n’usant que ses 
sens, de découvrir les forces mystérieuses qui se meuvent en lui et autour 
de lui. . . . Il ne cherche ni 4 raisonner ni a expliquer; il ne veut que res- 
sentir et exprimer ses impressions: il base tout son art sur l’instinct et |a 
sensibilité: il découvre ainsi la vie dans tout ce qui existe: 


On souffre dans les branches, on soufire dans les mares. On ne voit rien, on n’en- 
tend rien—on souffre. I] ne reste presque plus rien du ruisseau; toutes les sources 
se sont taries, ¢a souffre partout, et ca meurt partout; on n’entend rien. C’est 
des toutes petites vies. . . . On souffre partout, ce qui ne parle pas, ce qui ne dit 
rien. .. . Le tout petit et le tout grand. Car la terre a dit alors aussi quelque chose 
en gémissant, et s’est retournée comme un malade sur son lit." 


Ramuz en arrive ainsi logiquement au sensualisme et au matérialisme 
purs. 


Chers corps, pauvres corps, magnifiques corps, 6 matiére, matiére des cinq sens 
goutable, visible, touchable, qui se respire, qui s’entend, qui se caresse, qui se 
déguste et que j’attire encore une fois 4 moi. . . par toutes les fenétres de chair 
ou je me tiens.”* 


Les forces naturelles qui agissent sur toutes choses et qui les animent, 
Ramuz ne les raisonne pas, ni ne les explique ni méme ne cherche 8 les 
comprendre: elles existent, cela suffit; mais elles sont mystérieuses; et ce 
mystére de la Vie donne a son ceuvre une tonalité de mysticisme étrange, 
profond, et c’est ce sensualisme et ce matérialisme mystiques qui sont 
une des raisons primordiales de l’originalité de notre poéte. 

De ce que j’ai dit jusqu’ici il ressort que Ramuz, se cherchant dans les 
choses, est avant tout un poéte lyrique; mais il associe 4 sa célébration de 
la vie tous ceux pour lesquels il se sent des affinités naturelles, ceux de sa 
race qui ont gardé profondément marquée l’empreinte de la Nature. C’est 
ainsi que, s’il s’exprime lui-méme, il exprime aussi sa race, car il s’identifie 
en elle, il est en elle: d’ou aussi le cété épique de son ceuvre. Certains de 
ses romans ne sont que de pures épopées rustiques, comme par exemple, 
Les Signes parmi nous (1920), Passage du Poéte (1923), La Guérison des 
Maladies (1923), La Séparation des Races (1923), Joie dans le Ciel (1925), 
La Grande Peur dans la Montagne (1926), La Beauté sur la Terre (1928). 


LA METHODE DE RAMvUz 


Connaissant maintenant la nature et le tempérament de notre 
auteur, cherchons 4 nous |’imaginer dans sa nouvelle vie: il est install¢é 
dans son petit village adossé aux vignobles; & ses pieds, le lac; en face, 
les Alpes. Le village, c’est les hommes; le vignoble, c’est la nature domp- 


" Présence dela Mort, 149. 12 Thid., 89. 
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tée par l’homme; le lac, c’est le miroir de la Nature ou c’est aussi la 
petite vie du pécheur; |’Alpe, c’est la Nature sauvage. Ramuz sait qu’il 
existe des rapports entre ces différents éléments, mais quels sont-ils? il 
s'agit de les trouver. I] faut donc acquérir une nouvelle connaissance 
qu’il ne posstde pas. Comment procéder pour ne pas faire fausse route? 
Il doit y avoir une discipline 4 suivre. Si son instinct a arraché Ramuz a 
la vie que sa naissance bourgeoise et son éducation académique lui 
avaient tracée, pour lui choisir ce coin de terre ou il compte fonder son 
bonheur et remplir la mission a laquelle il se croit destiné, pourquoi ne 
pas lui faire confiance, 4 son instinct? et c’est ce qu’il fait. I] a foi en lui 
et il l’écoute. L’instinct est quelque chose de naturel: c’est donc A la 
Nature qu’il faut en demander les origines, c’est elle qu’il faut connaitre 
pour se connaitre soi-méme; elle est faite de matiére universelle et elle 
est régie par des lois éternelles et de son rythme bat le coeur de la race 
humaine qu’elle a moulée au cours des siécles. 

Ramuz entre alors 4 l’école de la Nature et les conditions d’admission 
qu’elle impose sont rigoureuses: Ramuz n’est plus un Emile, il est jeune 
homme; il a déja fait des études livresques, il a été éduqué avec les 
bourgeois, il a subi les influences de la société, il a connu la morale du 
temps. I] doit renoncer 4 toutes ces traditions. Ramuz se soumet: il 
s’efforce alors de se dépouiller de tout l’appris, de briser avec toutes les 
influences subies jusqu’alors: influences de famille, car son pére, un 
bourgeois, ne l’a jamais compris et sa mére n’osait pas l’encourager; in- 
fluences sociales, car la société bourgeoise vit d’artifices; influences 
morales, car le calvinisme, religion de ses péres, a atrophié en lui le sens 
de l’instinct; influences littéraires de sa propre Suisse-Romande, ow 
intelligence rétrécit l’imagination, ot la morale étouffe la sensibilité, 
ou le régionalisme se base sur les différences (tandis que Ramuz re- 
cherche les ressemblances), ou le cosmopolitisme n’a aucune relation avec 
le sol; toutes les influences littéraires, car elles ne peuvent lui procurer 
de modéles pour le but qu’il s’est assigné; influences de la langue clas- 
sique, car si elle a représenté la civilisation d’une certaine société 4 une 
certaine époque, elle ne peut le servir étant devenue artificielle;“ in- 
fluences de la grammaire et de la syntaxe, chaque fois qu’elles inter- 
férent avec son expression directe des choses. 

Et maintenant dépouillé des vétements de ses premitres traditions, 
notre poéte se tient seul et nu au sein de la Nature, laissant l’atmosphére 
pénétrer librement par tous les pores de son corps. I] s’est sciemment 
ramené a |’état d’un primitif. Il est comme un tout petit enfant qui se 
développerait par les sens au contact des choses: elles agissent et lui ré- 


8 Lettre d Grasset, 50. M4 [bid., 54, 55. 
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agit; il est passif au début, car l’enfant (sujet) est impressionné (verbe 
passif) par les choses (objet). Tant que le sujet ne fait que ressentir 
l’impression, il se confine 4 un état passif; mais qu’il réagisse et cherche i 
exprimer sa sensation, il devient actif: donc il ressent d’abord l’impres- 
sion pour pouvoir l’exprimer. 

La Nature, pour un enfant, c’est le livre de la Vie; au commencement, 
il l’épelle avec difficulté, avec hésitation; puis il se met 4 le lire lentement 
avant de pouvoir le faire couramment. Mais quand, plus mar, il aura 
compris la vie de la Nature, il pourra l’interpréter 4 sa propre maniére. 

C’est a cette discipline de patience et d’expérience directe que Ramuz 
s’est certainement soumis pendant des années: ayant accepté l’ordre du 
Monde, réagi 4 la mesure de son rythme, obéi 4 la puissance de sa 
volonté, il a pu réaliser sa propre identité avec celle de la nature de son 
pays; s’étant pénétré de la réalité des choses dont il a recueilli patiem- 
ment toutes les énergies, il s’est senti équippé pour traduire, pour inter- 
préter cette réalité des choses, dont il exprimera enfin l’essence et l’esprit. 

Mais n’oublions pas que s’il a acquis la connaissance de la matiére 
pour retrouver de quoi son corps est fait, quelle séve elle a coulé dans ses 
veines, quelle force elle lui a procuré pour pouvoir l’exprimer et s’expri- 
mer lui-méme au travers d’elle, la possession de cette science n’est que le 
premier pas vers le dessein supréme qu’il se propose, 4 savoir celui 
d’exprimer /’étre 4 travers son mot. Quoi d’étonnant 4 ce qu’il demande 
aux fils de la nature de son pays de lui révéler les liens de parenté qui 
l’unissent 4 eux, avant de percevoir en quoi et par quelles attaches 
secrétes il est Homme, un membre de la vaste Humanité! Exception 
faite de Circons!ances de la Vie, Ramuza circonscrit son art 4 la peinture 
de l’Homme-Paysan, |’Homme-Pécheur, |’Homme-petit-Artisan; ce- 
pendant 4 plusieurs reprises apparaissent dans ses romans des types 
bourgeois (juges, docteurs, pharmaciens, gendarmes) qui, contrastant 
avec les autres personnages, font ressortir ce qu’il y a d’arbitraire, de 
factice, d’illogique dans la civilisation sociale. Pourtant dans quelques 
romans, tels que Les Signes Parmi Nous, Présence de la Mort surtout, 
certaines circonstances imaginées d’ordre psychologique général ou 
d’ordre cosmique, produisant une commotion universelle, lui ont permis 
de tracer des tableaux de foules ouvriéres ou bourgeoises qui recourent 4 
leur instinct, soit pour assouvir leur soif de jouissance, soit pour se dé- 
fendre contre la Destinée inévitable. Dans ces cas-la, rares, il est vrai, 
dans toute son ceuvre, Ramuz a exprimé |’Homme, paysan, ouvrier ou 
bourgeois 4 travers son moi, il s’est senti fait de la méme chair que celle 
de l’Humanité. 

Mais cela admis, il faut néammoins considérer Ramuz comme un 
Potte-Paysan: son ceuvre, c’est le Chant de celui qui cultive la terre et 
qui obéit au rythme de la Nature. 
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Un obstacle se présente dés l’abord: depuis des siécles, ces paysans ont 
mis en commun leurs vies; ils ont fondé des villages qui se sont donné des 
organisations et qui suivent plus ou moias les traces de la civilisation: eux 
aussi portent les masques et les habits des artifices sociaux; et comme 
Ramuz ne recherche en eux que ce qui est primordialement et unique- 
ment naturel et permanent, il se doit de les démasquer et de leur arracher 
leurs vétements éphéméres: il les soumet au méme procédé de dépouil- 
lement qu’il s’était appliqué 4 lui-méme C’est pourquoi, dans l’ceuvre de 
Ramuz, le lecteur ne doit rechercher ni vie sociale, ou politique ou méme 
de morale générale, ni usages locaux, ni costumes régionnaux, ni patois 
provinciaux, tous ces éléments changeant avec le temps et les circon- 
stances. Mais c’est en les suivant pas 4 pas dans les activités qui les met- 
tent en contact avec la grande Nature, en un mot, dans leurs tAaches 
quotidiennes qu’il retrouve la fusion secréte de l’homme et la nature, 
qu'il retrace en ses personnages ce qui est la source originelle de leurs 
existences, qu’il nous dit quelle est leur caractéristique primitive, 
permanente et universelle.”® 

Car le travail de la terre est considéré par notre auteur comme un des 
trois éléments nécessaires qui fagonnent une race. Tous les héros de ses 
romans ont une profession: pas un mot, pas un geste qui ne soient en 
harmonie avec cette attitude laborieuse, attitude transmise de généra- 
tions 4 générations. 

Le deuxiéme élément, c’est le rythme du Temps: les heures qui tour- 
nent sur le cadran du jour, les saisons qui circulent sur le cadran de 
l’année, ne sont pas traitées comme de simples points de repére dans la 
narration des aventures du roman ou dans celle de la croissance d’un 
sentiment de son éclosion 4 sa mattrité. Le Temps, chez Ramuz, a sa 
propre valeur, sa cadence particulitre: plus l">homme vit prés de la terre, 
plus il sent vivement la force de ce rythme et plus il s’y soumet. 

Enfin le troisiéme élément qui agisse fortement sur l’homme primitif, 
c’est la Puissance de la Nature. La Nature n’est pas simplement une 
scéne de théAtre ou un paysage ot se meuvent les héros; mais elle joue 
ici son réle propre dont l’importance va grandissant dans l’ceuvre de 
Ramuz jusqu’d devenir prédominent dans La Grande Peur dans la 
Montagne (1926). 

L’homme primitif (j’entends par 14 celui obéissant aux lois perma- 
nentes) étant ainsi retrouvé, il s’agit de le faire vivre;il faut lui donner des 
gestes, des attitudes, des physionomies, des pensées, des paroles: tout 
cela nait des émotions et comme celles-ci ne sont que des réactions, il 
suffit de découvrir les facteurs agissants qui créent les grandes émotions 


5 Passage du Pocte, Edition Georg et Cie. (Geneve, 1923), 37, 38, 76, 77, 78. 
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humaines telles que la joie, le tristesse, l’espoir, la peur, la confiance, |, 
défiance, l’amour, la haine, le courage, le découragement, la révolte, |a 
résignation, etc. C’est la Destinée, qui s¢me la vie ou la mort, la paix ou 
la guerre, l’abondance ou la disette, que Ramuz nous donne comme 
source de tous ces facteurs qui font agir l’homme inconsciemment. Ces 
forces déchainées par la Destinée sont pour notre poéte des signes ce: 
peuvent étre de caractére universel ou local, permanent ou temporaire, 
de bon ou de mauvais augure et ce sont elles qui affectent la communaut‘ 
de ses paysans: c’est donc toujours la méme matiére qui nous est pré- 
sentée (ses villageois), mais, dans chaque roman, sous des couleurs ou des 
ombres différentes; c’est toujours la méme Humanité, mais elle se courhe 
sous des pressions qui varient. En outre, comme il y a harmonie absolue 
entre |’Homme et la Nature, celle-ci est, elle aussi, soumise aux volontés 
de ces forces: elle change de forme, de relief, de tons, elle sourit, ell: 
gémit, en sorte qu’il est correct d’avancer que, chez Ramuz, l’Homme et 
la Nature sont unis dans la Destinée, celui-la retrouvant en celle-ci les 
miroitements de ses humeurs. 

Il n’y a pas de doute que le traitement de la plupart des romans de 
Ramuz est celui de l’unanimisme, puisque toute une collectivité d’in- 
dividus réagit sous les mémes causes, mais c’est un unanimisme qui vient 
tout naturellement, sans raidir ou ternir le tableau par la moindre con- 
ception philosophique; et, en plus, chaque personnage retient son in- 
dividualité tout en étant affecté par la méme influence que ses associ¢s. 
Le Signe pourrait se comparer 4 un aimant gigantesque attirant 4 lui 
une collection de matiéres éparses qui se laisseraient aller a l’attraction 4 
une vitesse et 4 une intensité correspondant 4 l’essence de leurs natures 
respectives: la collection, ce serait le village; les matiéres éparses, ce 
seraient les villageois. 

Il est aisé, cela compris, de s’imaginer la simplicité d’un roman de 
Ramuz: c’est une ceuvre ow l’auteur fait jouer toutes les gammes des 
émotions et des sentiments chez des simples, chez des naifs; chez des étres 
qui, tout en vaquant & leurs besognes journaliéres,en plein air, ont l’esprit 
hanté par une vision, se sentent les jouets de forces occultes qui agissent 
en eux, ce qui les oblige 4 montrer le fond de leur Ame, de leur cceur, a 
dévoiler, ainsi entrainés qu’ils le sont par une Destinée invisible et ir- 
résistible, leur nature intime, leur nature primitive. 

CHARLES E. KoELLA 


University of Michigan 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted at the meetings of the Executive Council 
at Madison, December 28 and 30, 1931, see the Proceedings as printed in the 
Supplement to PMLA xtv1, pages 1431-33 and 1472. 

I. Under date of January 21, 1932, the Secretary reported to the Executive 
Council the following recommendation of the Advisory Committee: 


The Advisory Committee recommends that for the present year the officers of the As- 
sociation shall not approve applications for membership which would bring the total 
membership of the Association above 4300. Applications for membership beyond this 
number, however, if duly approved by an officer of the Association (see Constitution, Art. 
11, Section 1), shall be placed on a waiting list and applicants shall be admitted to member- 
ship in the order of their application. 

It is the feeling of the Advisory Committee that the effect of this proposal would be, 
not only to check too rapid growth in the membership of the Association, but that it would 
have the more important effect of tending to make present members hesitate about dis- 
continuing or interrupting their membership. The Committee wishes to discourage, as far 
as possible, a fluctuating membership. 


The recommendation of the Advisory Committee was approved by a vote of 
nine to five. 

II. Under the same date, the Secretary transmitted to the Council a list of 
nominations by the Advisory Committee to fill the vacancies in the Standing 
Committees. The Council elected the following persons, for the terms ending 
January 1, 1937, to fill the vacancies on these Committees: 


Editorial Committee, C. H. C. Wright, Harvard University. 

Monograph Series, Committee of Award, Robert K. Root, Princeton University. 

Committee on Revolving Fund Series, Raymond D, Havens, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Committee on Rotograph Fund, Clark S. Northup, Cornell University. 

Program Committee, Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


III. Under the same date, the Secretary asked the members of the Council 
to fix the dates for the December meeting. A majority of the Council voted in 
favor of holding the New Haven meetings on December 29-31, 1932. 

IV. Under date of March 11, the Secretary transmitted to the members of 
the Council a request by Sir William Craigie and Professor C. C. Fries that space 
be given in PMLA for a section of from four to eight pages devoted to notes and 
desiderata relating to the four dictionary enterprises in which the Modern 
Language Association is directly interested. The members of the Council unani- 
mously voted in favor of granting this request. 

V. Under date of May 2, the Secretary laid before the Council the following 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee in regard to the Jonson Concord- 
ance project: 

Having carefully considered the whole matter, the Advisory Committee unanimously 
recommend to the Executive Council that we withdraw our application to the A.C.L.S. 
for a subvention for the publication of this Concordance. In taking this action the Com- 
mittee does not wish to cast any reflection upon Mr. Crawford, who had good reasons for 
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limiting his task to the 1616 folio of Jonson, but the Committee feels that readers would 
find it an annoyance to have a Concordance which is so incomplete, and there seems to |e 
serious question whether the A.C.L.S. would look favorably on the additional expense 
which would be necessary to publish a second volume. 


The members of the Council unanimously voted to withdraw the application to 
the A.C.L.S. for the subvention. 

VI. The Secretary, under date of May 2, laid before the members of the 
Council invitations which had been received for the annual meeting of 1933 
from Ohio State University and from Washington University, St. Louis. By a 
vote of nine to four the Council voted to accept the invitation of Washington 
University. 

VII. Under date of May 16, the Secretary informed the members of the 
Council of the death of Charles Carroll Marden, President of the Modern 
Language Association, and called attention to the fact that according to the 
By Laws the responsibility for selecting his successor rested with the Council. 
The members of the Council after a preliminary informal ballot, elected as Presi- 
dent of the Association, Professor Milton A. Buchanan of Toronto University. 

VIII. Under date of June 14, the Secretary asked the members of the Council 
to nominate eight persons for the three vacancies on the Council for the term 
beginning January 1, 1933, and also for the vacancy caused by the election of 
Milton A. Buchanan as President. After several ballots, the following persons 
were nominated by the Council for these vacancies: 


C. R. Baskervill, University of Chicago 

Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago 

Oscar J. Campbell, University of Michigan 
Gilbert Chinard, The Johns Hopkins University 
Lane Cooper, Cornell University 

Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago 

E. C. Roedder, College of the City of New York 
J. S. P. Tatlock, University of California 


IX. Also under date of June 14, the Secretary referred to the members of the 
Council a suggestion from Mr. Bradley, the Treasurer of the Association, that 
in view of the present financial conditions the Association make a special 
emergency reduction of one dollar in its membership fee for the year 1933. A 
majority of the members of the Council expressed themselves in favor of making 
a refund of one dollar on the dues for 1933. Several members of the Council, 
however, doubted whether this could be done without violating the Constitution 
of the Association. In view of the serious financial problem involved in making 
such a change, it was decided to refer the matter to the Association at the New 
Haven meeting for consideration. 

X. Under date of October 13, the Secretary transmitted to the Council recom- 
mendations made by the Advisory Committee at its meeting on October 10: 


The Advisory Committee recommend that the present arrangement with Dr. Long for 
editing PMLA be continued during the year 1933. 
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The Committee also recommends that the Council appoint a committee of seven to 
make a thoroughgoing survey of the operation of our research groups and to consider the 
policy which the Association should pursue in the planning of research. In order to map out 
a carefully considered program it would be necessary for the committee to meet together 
once—and probably several times—and this, of course, will involve a considerable sum for 
travelling expenses. The Advisory Committee, therefore, asks that an application to the 
American Council of Learned Societies be authorized for the purpose of meeting these 
necessary expenses. In case the Council approves, the Advisory Committee suggests that 
each member of the Council nominate four members of the department which he represents 
for appointment on the proposed committee. When these nominations from the Council 
have been received, the Advisory Committee will proceed to make up the personnel of the 
Committee from the list of persons nominated by members of the Council. 


The Council approved the recommendations of the Advisory Committee. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions 
to the following Societies and Journals, in American currency, through 
the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the inconvenience 
and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members of the Modern 
Language Association may conveniently include the amount of such 
subscriptions or membership fees when they draw their checks for 
dues to the Association. 






EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $7.25, includes all texts issued for the current year. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at this rate either from individuals or from 
libraries. Inasmuch as the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two years be- 
hind the calendar in issuing its texts, persons should specify whether 
they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of the current calendar 
year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so as to cover the 
texts which actually issue during the year. Members have the privilege 
of purchasing texts previously issued by the E.E.T.S., up to a certain 
amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. 
In addition new members pay an entrance fee of $3.65 (£1 1s), for 
which they will receive the regular publications of any back year they 
may select. Back numbers are purchasable by members, and complete 
sets may be obtained at 25% discount. A leaflet containing the full 
list of Malone Society books from 1907 through 1924 will be sent on 
application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable 
and will be sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound 
copies of Volume III will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 


LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of the Association 


100 Washington Square East, New Yerk, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1932 


IN THE interest of the completeness of the Bibliography, it is hoped that authors may be 
willing to send to the compiler of the appropriate section off-prints of articles which in the 
opinion of the writers should be included. Notice of pertinent books and monographs will 
likewise be welcome. For convenience, the addresses of the several editors are here ap- 
pended: 

GENERAL: Archer Taylor, University of Chicago, Mary I. O’Sullivan, Rosemont 
College, and Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia University. 

ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

SPANISH: E. B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 

GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, New York University (Univ. Heights), N. Y. 

The year of publication is in every case 1932 unless otherwise expressly noted. Italics 
indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals are referred to by the 
following abbreviations: 


ABC American Book Collector MIJ Modern Language Journal 
AJP American Journal of Philology MLN Modern Language Notes 
AmLit American Literature MLR Modern Language Review 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia MP Modern Philology 
APS Acta Philologica Scandinavica N&=Q_ Notes and Queries 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren OC Open Court 
Sprachen und Literaturen PMLA Pubs. Mod. Lang. Ass’n of Am. 
AS American Speech PQ Philological Quarterly 
ESt Englische Studien RES _ Review of English Studies 
FQ French Quarterly RFE _ Revista de Filologia Espafiola 
GQ German Quarterly RHL_ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
GR Germanic Review France 
Hisp Hispania RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
Ital Italica RR Romanic Review 
JAFL Jour. of American Folk-Lore SP Studies in Philology 
JEGP Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Philol. SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
Lang Language TMV Todd Memorial Volumes, Colum- 
LTLS (London) Times Literary Suppl. bia Univ. Press 
MFDU Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht ZRPH Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
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GENERAL SECTION 


By ARCHER TAYLOR AND Mary ISABELLE O’SULLIVAN 


I. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Birkhoff, George D. “‘A Mathematical Theory of #sthetics 
and Its Application to Poetry and Music.” Rice Inst. Pamphlet, x:x. 
189-342. 

Cantarella, R. ‘‘Proverbs in Hesiod.’ Rivista Indo Greco Italica, xv, 1931, 

1-45. 

Chambers, Frank P. The History of Taste. An Account of the Revolutions 
of Art Criticism and Theory in Europe. New York: Columbia Univ. Press 
Chapman, J. J. Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals. Boston. Pp. viii+181. 
Cooper, Lane. Translator. The Rhetoric of Aristotle. N. Y. Pp. xlviii-25° 
Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von. ‘“‘Harmony of the Senses in English, German, 

and French Romanticism.”” PMLA, xtvu. 577-592. 

Law, Helen H. “The Name Galatea in the Pygmalion Myth.” Classica! 

Journ., Xxvu. 337-342. 


First used in 1770 by J. J. Rousseau. 


Schoen, Max. Art and Beauty. N. Y. Pp. viii+230. 
Spencer, F. A. “‘The Literary Lineage of Cupid in Greek Literature.” 
Class. Weekly, xxv. 121-127, 129-134, 139-144. 
_ Swain, Barbara. Fools and Folly During the Middle Ages and the Renais 
sance, N. Y. 
Linguistics. Graff, Willem L. Language and Languages: An Introduction ¢ 
Linguistics. N. Y. 
Extensive bibliography (pp. 437-471). 


Parmenter, C. E., and Trevifio, S. N. ‘Vowel Positions as Shown by 
X-Ray.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xvut. 351-369. 

““A Technique for the Analysis of Pitch in Connected Discourse.” 
Archives Néerlandaises de Phonétique Expérimentale, vu. 1-29. 

Sapir, Edward, and Swadesh, Morris. The Expression of the Ending- 
Point Relation in English, French and German. Baltimore. (Language Mono- 
graphs, Linguistic Soc. of Amer., No. 10.) 

Scripture, E. W. “The Nature of the Vowels.” Archives Néerlandaises de 
Phonétique Expérimentale, v1. 64-70. 

Sprengling, Marten. ‘‘The Alphabet: its Rise and Development from the 
Sinai Inscriptions.” Univ. of Chicago Oriental Institute Communications, X11, 
1931. Pp. 71. 

Velten, H. V. ““A Note on the Sound-shifts.” GR, vi. 76-80. 


Concludes that the tendency to increase the articulative force must have existed al 
ready in Indo-Hittite. 





Wolfe, Dael L. The Relation between Linguistic Structure and Associative 
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Interference in Artificial Linguistic Material. Baltimore. (Language Mono- 
graphs, Linguistic Soc. of Amer., No. 11.) 


For abstract, see Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Dissertations, v1. 380-391. 


Zipf, George K. Selected Studies of the Principle of Relative Frequency in 
Language. Cambridge, Mass. 


II. MEDIZ VAL LITERATURE 


Dempster, Germaine. ‘Some Old Dutch and Flemish Narratives and 
their Relation to Analogues in the Decameron.”” PMLA, xtvu. 923-948, 
See Germanic Section. 

Robathan, Dorothy M. “A Fifteenth-century History of Latin Litera- 
ture.” Speculum, vu. 239-248, 


“Sicco Polenton, a Paduan humanist,” wrote “the first History of Latin Literature.” 


“Deodorus Siculus in the Italian Renaissance.” Class. Philol., 
xxvii. 84. 


A lost translation prior to 1406. 


Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘The Palace of Hugon de Constantinople.” Specu- 
lum, vir. 500-514. 


The palace in Le Pélerinage is modeled on a palace of the sun; possibly it derives from 
an Irish description, which is not primitive but learned, and it takes details from Byzantine 
public architecture. 

Thompson, Daniel V. Jr. ‘‘The Schedula of Theophilus Presbyter.” 
Speculum, vir. 199-220. 


A medieval treatise on the technique of oil painting; used by Lessing and others. 


Ill. MEDIZVAL AND NEO-LATIN LANGUAGE 
Buttenwieser, Hilda. ‘‘The Distribution of the MSS. of the Latin Class- 
ical Authors in the Middle Ages.” (Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., vim. 345-8. 
Deferrari, R. J., and J. M. Campbell. A Concordance of Prudentius. 
Cambridge (Mass.). 


IV. MEDIZVAL AND NEO-LATIN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von. “An Archeological Find in a 
Latin Riddle of the Anglo-Saxons.” Speculum, vit. 252-256. 


From the riddle Cocuma Duplex she argues “that the riddles of early England represent 
an up-to-date encyclopedia of the early Middle Ages.” 


Geary, James A. An Irish Version of Innocent III’s “De Contemptu 
Mundi.” Washington. (Catholic Univ. diss.) 
Hammer, Jacob. ‘‘A Monastic Panegyrist of Horace.” PQ, x1. 303-310. 


Quotes ode by Reginaldus of Canterbury. 
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Hammond, Mason. ‘“‘Notes on Some Poems of Hildebert in a Harvard 
Manuscript (MS. Riant 36).” Speculum, v1. 530-539. 

McDonald, Irving T. ‘“‘Rene Rapin: Seventeenth-century Vergilian.” 
Classical Journal, xxvut. 116-123. 

Mitchell, B. W. “Merlin and Macaroni” (Macaronics by Teofilo Folengo 
Class. Weekly, xxv. 1931. 33-39. 

Macaronics—a form of burlesque composition in which Latin words are sprinkled 
among words of the vernacular. 


Muller, H. F., and P. Taylor. A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin. Boston. 
“The period which extends from the latter part of the fourth century to the last quarter 
of the eighth.” 


Nelson, Norman E. ‘‘The Influence of Cicero’s De Officiis, in Latin and 
Italian Prose Literature from Lactantius to 1300.” Harvard Univ.... Sum 
maries of Theses .. . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 138-140. 

Sanford, Eva Matthews. “De Disciplina Scholarium: A Medieval Hand 
book on the Care and Training of Scholars.’ Classical Journal, xxvui. 
82-95. 

Taylor, Pauline. ‘The Vocabulary and Style of the Liber Historiu: 
Francorum.” TMV, 1. 

Ullman, B. L. “Classical Authors in Certain Mediaeval Florilegia.” Cluss. 
Philol. xxv. 1-42. (Concludes previous studies.) 

Welborn, Mary Catherine. ‘The Errors of the Doctors according to friar 
Roger Bacon of the Minor Order.” Jsis, xv111. 26-62. 

Includes translation of De Erroribus Medicorum secundum Fratrem Roggerum Bacun dc 
Ordine Minorum. 

Albertus Magnus. Daley, Charles M. “Incunabula of Albertus Magnus in 
the Library of Congress.”’ Cath. Hist. Rev., xvut. 444-463. 

Boethius. Silk, Edmund T. “‘The Study of Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiac 
in the Middle Ages.” Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., txm (1931). xxxvii 
Xxxviii (abstract). 

Hortus Conclusus, a Series of Medieval Latin Hymns with Selected English 
Renderings. 6 Pts. Washington, D. C. Pp. 25, 32, 26, 28, 26, 30. 

Rogerus Anglicus. Guinagh, Kevin. ‘‘An Unpublished MS. of Rogerus Angli- 
cus.”’ (Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Dissertations, vu. 71-75. 

Scaliger, J. C. Harrington, Karl Pomeroy. “The Manes Catulliani of J. C. 
Scaliger.”’ Class. Jour., xxvut. 596-610. 


V. CELTIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Grosjean, Paul. ‘“‘A Continental Saint and a Medieval Irish Devotional 
Practice.” Ztschr. fur Celt. Philol., xix. 177-188. 

Krappe, Alexander H. ‘“‘Nuada a la Main d’Argent.” Revue Celtique, 
XLIx. 91-95. 
“La Porsuite du Gilla Dacker et les Dioscures Celtiques.” Revue 
Celtique, XL1x. 96-108. 
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Langenfelt, Gésta. “‘Alt-Englisches in der islindischen Literatur.” (Poli- 
tisch-poetischer Kampf in Irland.) Archiv, Band 162, Heft 1/2. 61-77. 

Newberry, John S. ‘“‘The Red Branch: a Study in the Growth of Pagan 
Cults.” Harvard Univ....: Summaries of Theses... 1929, Cambridge, 
1931, pp. 168-172. 

Smith, Roland M. ‘Further Light on the Finnsruth Fithail.” Revue 
Celtique, XLVI. 325-331. 

“On the Unidentified Passages in the Copenhagen Fragment.” 

Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie, xix. 111-116. 

Wilson, Robert H. ‘‘Malory and the Perlesvaus.”’ MP, xxx. 13-20. 


VI. SLAVONIC LITERATURE 


(By ArtuuR P. CoLEMAN) 


Coleman, A. P. “Two Poems of Alexander Blok.” Trans., Russian Stu- 
dent, vit. 9. 
“A Czechoslovak Little Theatre.”’ Central European Observer, X. 


317-18. 
“Swieto Morza.’’ Poland-America, x11. 444-49. 
“French Literary Influences in Poland before the Partitions.” RR, 
xx. 334-39, 
Cross, S. H. “La Tradition Islandaise de Saint Vladimir.”’ Revue des 
Etudes Slaves. xt. 133-48. 
Kaun, Alex. ‘‘Making Minds in Russia.’”’ Survey Graphic, xx1. 52. 
Manning, C. A. ‘The Guilty Conscience of Garshin.” Slavonic Review, X. 
285-92. 
“The Songs of Ivan the Terrible and His Sons.” TMV, uu. 17-24. 
“Czechoslovak Writers of To-day.”’ MS (Dept. of English, Co- 
lumbia Univ.), tv, No. 6, pp. 4, 15. 
Noyes, G. R. (with D. Durst). Translation of Mickiewicz, “Evening Dis- 
course”’ and “‘The Pilgrim’s Song.”’ Slavonic Review, xt. 183-86. 
(with M. B. Peacock). Translation of Slowacki’s ‘‘The Father of 
the Plague-stricken at El Arish.” Jbid. x. 669-83. 
Patrick, G. Z. ‘“‘Chekhov’s Attitude toward Life.”’ 7bid. x. 658-668. 
“Krestyanskaya i proletarskaya poeziya v sovetskoy Rossil.”’ 
Sbornik pracf sjezdu slovenskfch philologi v Praze, pp. 229-72. 
Distinguishes the qualities of the proletarian and peasant poets in Soviet Russia. 


Preveden, F. R. “Some Balto-Slavic Terms of Acoustic Perceptions.” 
Lang, vu. 145-152. 


Subotic, Dragutin. Yugoslav Popular Ballads. N. Y. xvi+288 pp. 
The first serious attempt to trace in English the history of the Yugoslav popular bal- 


lads, especially those dealing with the cycles of the Battle of Kosovo and Manko Kralye- 
vich. Worthy of the highest praise. 
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VII. FOLK-LORE AND FOLK-LORE MOTIFS IN LITERATURE 


General Folk-lore. Cate, Wirt Armistead. ‘‘The Problem of the Origin 
of the Griselda Story.” SP, xx1x. 389-405. See Italian Section. 

Espinosa, A. M. “Sobre los Origines del Cuento del Muneco de Brea.” 
Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, x11. 296-318. (Namero Ex- 
traordinario en Homenaje a D. Miguel Artigas.) 

Fraser, A. D. “‘A Scottish Version of the Odysseus Polyphemus Myth.” 
Classical Weekly, xxv. 181-182. 

Fuller, J. B. ““Hisleins Klage.” GR, vit. 67-75. See Germanic Section. 

Hinckley, Henry Barrett. ‘Science and Folk-Lore in The Owl and tii, 
Nightingale.” PMLA, xtvit. 303-314. See English Section. 

Johnston, Mary. “The Werewolf in Calabria.” Classical Weekly, xxv. 
183. 


The survival of the Werewolf superstition in Norman Douglas’s, Old Calabria, p. 176. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. “‘Zur Wielandsage.” Archiv, N.S. Lx1. 1-91. 
“Sur une ‘Legende’ de Gustavo A. Becquer (Creed en Dios).” 
Neophilologus, xvu1. 273-277. 
“Valentine and Orson.” MLN, xiv. 493-498. 

Disagrees with Dickson as to the type of folk-tale underlying this romance. Cites an 
Amer. Indian analogue in support of his case. 
“A ‘Viking Legend’ in England.” Anglia, tv1. 432-435. 
““A Welsh Animal Tale in England.” Anglia, tv1. 101-103. 
“Notes sur Deutschland ein Winterméarchen de H. Heine.’”’ Ne 
ophilologus, xv11. 110-115. See Germanic Section. 
“A Spanish Legend in Iceland.”’ PQ, x1. 87-89. 


A Spanish and an Icelandic text of a tale otherwise unknown. 




















McCartney, Eugene S. ‘‘The Course of the Sun as Measurement of Em- 
pires.” Class. Weekly, xxv. 1931. 30. (Cf. Fordyce, C. J., “The Empire on 
which the Sun Never Sets.”’ Class. Weekly, xxv. 152.) 

“Forest Succession and Folklore.” Class. Weekly, xxv. 1931. 





47-48. 





“Signa Quadrata.” Class. Weekly, xxv. 80. 
“Classical Weather Lore of Thunder and Lightning.” Class. 
Weekly, 183-192, 200-208, 212-216. 

Menut, Albert D. “‘Velazquez’s ‘Infanta in Red’ and The Theme of th 
Melancholy Princess.” 7M V, 11. 27-40. 

Ohl, Raymond T. “‘Symphosius and the Latin Riddles.” Class. Weekly, 
xxv. 209-212. 

Post, L. A. ‘Lame Smiths and Blind Poets.” Class. Weekly, xxv. 224. 

Simmons, Ernest J. ‘‘A History of the Folktale and its Theories, with a 
Special Study of Grimm, No. 11.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses 
... 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 143. 
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Taylor, Archer. The Proverb. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1931. Pp. xi+223. 

“An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of Proverbs.”’ MP, 
xxx. 195-210. 
“The Pertinacious Cobold.” J EGP, xxx1. 1-9. 

Thompson, Stith. “‘Motif-index of Folk-literature; a Classification of 
Narrative Elements in Folk-tales, Ballads, Myths, Fables, Medieval Ro- 
mances, Exempla, Fabliaux, Jest-Books, and Local Legends. Vol. 1: A.C.” 
Indiana Univ. Studies, x1x. 1-427. 

“The Folk-tale since Basile” in G. B. Basile, ‘The Pentamerone,’ 
trans. by N. M. Penger. London: 1. 286-304. 

Whiting, B. J. ‘The Nature of the Proverb.” Harvard Stud. and Notes 
in Phil. and Lit., x1v. 273-307. 

Williamson, Marjorie. ‘‘Les Yeux arrachés.”” PQ, x1. 149-162. 
Alexander Cycle. Anderson, A. R. Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog, and the 

Inclosed Nations. Cambridge, Mass.: Medieval Acad. of Amer., pp. viiit 

117. 

Larsen, J. A. O. “Alexander at the Oracle of Ammon.” Class. Philol., 
xxvir. 70-75. 


Refers also to methods of oracles in tradition. 


Messner, Charles A. “Two J? Versions of the Historia de preliis in Italian 
Prose, with an Edition of the Nobili fatti che ff’'e Alesandro di Macedonia, 
from MS. 11. 1. 62, of the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze.”’ Harvard 
Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 167-170. 
Arthurian Cycle. Brinkley, Roberta F. Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth 

Century. Baltimore. (Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, 

111.) 

Brown, A. C. L. “Another Analogue to the Grail Story.”” Kastner Mis- 
cellany, pp. 85-93. 

Brown, H., ed. The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur by Frangois 
Girault, ca. 1534. Cambridge (Mass.). 

Loomis, Roger S. “ ‘Chastiel Bran,’ ‘Dinas Bran,’ and the Grail Castle.” 
Kastner Miscellany, pp. 342-350. 

Nitze, William A., and T. Atkinson Jenkins, eds. Le haut Livre du Graal, 
Perlesvaus. Vol. 1. Chicago. 

Contains “description of MSS., the text, a list of proper names with all variants, a 


glossary of the less familiar words, and a collation with the Welsh translation.” RR 265, 
in review by R. S. Loomis. 


Nitze, William A. ‘‘The Newberry Collection of Arthuriana.”’ MP, xxx. 
1-4. 
“On the Origin of ‘Pelles’.”” Kastner Miscellany, pp. 361-363. 
Parry, John J. “A Variant Version of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia.” 
Kastner Miscellany, pp. 364-369. 
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Williamson, Marjorie. ‘The Dream of Cahus in the Perlesvaus.’’ M P, 

xxx. 5-11. 

Wilson, Robert H. ‘‘Malory and the Perlesvaus.’”? MP, xxx, 13-22. See 

English Section, Middle Eng. Literature. 

Charlemagne Cycle. Smyser, H. M. ““A New Manuscript of the Destruction 
de Rome and Fierabras.”’ Harvard Stud. and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xiv. 
339-349, 

Ysumbras. Krappe, Alexander H. ‘“‘An Oriental Theme in Sir Ysumbras.” 
ESt, 67. 174-177. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By ALBERT C. BAUGH 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Aureate Diction. See Section VI, s.v. Lydgate. 

Bentley, Harold W. A Dictionary of Spanish Terms in English, with 
Special Reference to the American Southwest. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies 
in Eng. and Comp. Lit.) 

Craigie, Sir William A. A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue from th: 
Twelfth Century to the End of the Sixteenth. Part 1, Assembling—Berising 
Chicago. 





“The Older Scottish and American English Dictionaries.” 
PMLA, xuvit. 891-893. 

Curme, George O. ‘Some Characteristic Features of Aspect in English.” 
J EGP, xxx. 251-255. 

Dike, Edwin B. “The NED: Additions and Corrections.”” MLN, xtvii 
249-254. 

Editors, The. ‘The Early Modern English Dictionary.” PMLA, Xtvi. 
893-897. 

A specimen word (sonnet). 


Ericson, Eston E. The Use of swa in Old English. Baltimore. ( Hesperia, 
Erginzungsreihe, 12.) 
““A Matter of Word-Coinage.” AnglB, xii. 227. 
“Some Observations on New English Syntax.’’ Anglia, Lv1. 108 








112. 





“Some Recent Philological Publications.” SP, xxrx. 123-129. 
Fries, Charles C. ‘‘The Period Dictionaries.”” PMLA, xtvit. 890-891. 
Gray, Giles W. ‘“‘Sidelights on the Pronunciation of English.” Quar. Jour. 

of Speech, xvut. 546-560. 


Chiefly concerned with the reasons for not considering the dialect of southern England 
standard. 


Halvorson, Nelius O. Doctrinal Terms in Aelfric’s Homilies. Iowa City. 
(Univ. of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. v, No.1.) 
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Johnson, Oscar E. ‘‘Tense Significance as the “Time of the Action.’ ” 
(Univ. of lowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher Degrees ..., 
Iowa City, 1933, no pagination. 

Kelly, Joseph P. “A Phonophotographic Study of Nasality in Certain 
Speech Sounds.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for 
Higher Degrees... , lowa City, 1933, no pagination (one page abstract). 

Malone, Kemp. “On the OE. Sound-shift é>i.” AnglB, xi. 284-287. 

Mezger, F. ‘‘Ae. forecynren, n. ‘Nachkommenschaft’—megcynren, n. 
‘Familie, Linie-—cynren, n. ‘Art, Gattung, Familie, Verwandtschaft, Gen- 
eration, Nachkommenschaft’.”” Archiv, CLx1. 228-229. 

Ordeman, D. Thos. “Position of Adverbs {in Old English].” J EGP, xxx1. 
228-233. 

Pound, Louise. ‘‘On the Pronunciation of either and neither.”” AS, vu. 
371-376. 

“Vou Want To.” AS, vi. 450-451. 

You want to in the sense of should or ought. 

Purcell, J. M. ‘‘A Dictionary Correction.”” MLN, xivu. 377. 

Occurrence of the Americanism (?) to beat all hollow in Byron. 


Rice, Wallace. ‘‘Get and got.” AS, v1. 280-296. 

Shanks, Elsie. “The Influence of Legal Research in Broadening English 
Vocabulary.” MLN, xivu. 371-376. 

Smith, Garland G. ‘Recurring First Elements of Anglo-Saxon Nominal 
Compounds: A Study in Poetic Style.” Harvard Univ. .... Summaries of 
Theses ... 1931, pp. 244-246. 

Thonssen, Lester W. ‘‘Thomas Hobbes’ Philosophy of Speech.” Quar. 
Jour. of Speech, xvut. 200-206. 

Thornton, R. H. “An American Glossary.” Dialect Notes, v1, Part m1 
(1931). 100-216; Part rv. 239-280; Part v. 287-312. 

The first three parts of Thornton’s material prepared for publication by Mrs. Miles L. 
Hanley, with introductory statements by Sir William Craigie and Percy W. Long. Of 
great value for its citations from the Congressional Record, newspapers, etc. 

Townsend, Charles W. “Concerning Briticisms.”’ AS, vr. 219-222. 

VanBeek, Peter. ‘The Prefix be in King Alfred’s Translation of the De 
Consolatione Philosophiae.” (Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcing Candi- 
dates for Higher Degrees ..., lowa City, 1933, no pagination. (abstract of 
diss. ) 

Whitehall, Harold. ‘“‘A Short Study of the Vowels in the Language of the 
Shuttleworth Accounts (1582-1621) [concluded].’”’ PQ, x1. 293-302. 

Withington, Robert. ‘Notes on Past Pronunciations.” J EG P, xxx1. 124- 
135. 

II. VERSIFICATION 

Haswell, Richard E. The Heroic Couplet before Dryden (1550-1675). Ur- 

bana, Illinois. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 
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Tatlock, J. S. P. “Hermaphrodite Rhyme.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., rx. 161. 
See below, Section vu, s.v. Massinger and rx, s.v. Hardy. 


III. GENERAL 


Addington, Marion H. “ ‘Ah! What avails’.”” ML N, xtvir. 102-104. 

Arnesen, Elias T. R. ‘Modernism in Literature.” Univ. of Washington 
. . Digests of Theses 1914-1931, Seattle, 1931, pp. 127-129. 

Babbit, Irving. On Being Creative and Other Essays. Boston. 


A reprint of essays from the Bookman, etc., together with the substance of three |: 
tures on “The Primitivism of Wordsworth” delivered at the Univ. of Toronto. 


Brightfield, M. F. The Issue in Literary Criticism. Berkeley. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. Sketches in Criticism. N. Y. 

Brown, Karl, and Haskell, Daniel C. “Shorthand Books in the New 
York Public Library.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxxv1. 243-249; 439-457. 
521-530; 572-586; 646-652; 703-720; 779-786; 842-849 (to be continued). 

Caldwell, James R. “An Explorer in Poetic Fields.” Sat. Rev. of Lii., 
vim. 437-439. 

Canby, Henry S. ‘War or Peace in Literature.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., vii. 
645-647. 


Clubb, Merrel D. “A Plea for an Eclectic Theory of Humor.” Univ. of 


Calif. Chron., xxxtv. 340-356. 

Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by members . 
the English Department of the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. ( Univ. 0/ 
Mich. Pub., Lang. and Lit., Vol. vut.) 

The ten studies composing this volume are listed separately in the various sections o/ 
this bibliography. 

Evans, Marsee F. “‘A Study in the Development of a Theory of Homi 


letics in England from 1534 to 1692.” [Univ. of Iowa] Programs Announcin: 
Candidates for Higher Degrees ..., Iowa City, 1933, no pagination (onc 


page abstract). 


Ferguson, J. Delancey. ‘“‘Death by Spontaneous Combustion.” Colophon, 


1x. [7-16.] 
Foster, T. Henry. ‘“‘The Breeches Bible.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 1x. 225. 


Gilder, Rosamond. A Theatre Library: A Bibliography of One Hundred 


Books relating to the Theatre. New York. 


Gillett, Charles R. Burned Books; Neglected Chapters in British Histor) 


and Literature. 2v., N. Y. 


Grove, Frederick P. ‘‘A Writer’s Classification of Writers and Their 


Work.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 1. 236-253. 


Hall, Lillian A. Catalogue of Dramatic Portraits in the Theatre Collection 


of the Harvard College Library. [Vol. 1: L-R.] Cambridge, Mass. 
Hill, A. A. “Ilium, the Palace of Priam.’”’ MP, xxx. 94-96. 


Traces the genesis of the idea found in Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
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Le May, Sister Marie de Lourdes. The Allegory of the Christ- Knight in 
English Literature. Washington, D. C. (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Leonard, William Ellery. ““The Poetic Process from the Inside.” Book- 
man, LXXV. 327-333. 

Levin, Harry. The Broken Column: A Study in Romantic Hellenism. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1931. (Bowdoin Prize Essay) 

Lovett, Robert M. ‘‘Goethe in English Literature.’”” OC, xtv1. 217-233. 
See Germanic Section. 

Norris, Dorothy M. ‘‘The Saints in English Poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton.” [Univ. of lowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 
grees ..., lowa City, 1933, no pagination (half-page abstract of diss.). 

Oliphant, E. H. C. “Sonnet Structure: An Analysis.”? PQ, x1 135-148. 

Osborne, Lucy E. “Notes on Errata from Books in the Chapin Library.” 
Library, n.s. X11. 259-271. 

Price, Lawrence M. The Reception of English Literature in Germany. 
Berkeley. See Germanic Section. 

Rosenberg, Harold. “Character Change and the Drama.”’ Symposium, 
ur. 348-369. 

Sandford, William P. English Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828. 
N.p., 1929. (Ohio State Univ. diss.) 

Scott, John H., and Chandler, Zilpha E. Phrasal Patterns in English 
Prose. N. Y. 

Sears, Minnie E. Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: Literature and 
Philology Section. An Annotated List of 1600 Titles with a Full Analytical 
Index. N. Y., 1931. 

Stoll, Elmer E. ‘‘Literature and Life Again.’”? PMLA, xtvir. 283-302. 

Studies in English by Members of University College Toronto. Collected by 
Principal Malcolm W. Wallace. [Toronto], 1931. 


The six studies in this volume are listed separately below. 


Swain, Barbara. Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. N. Y. See General Section. 

Taeusch, Henry W. “The Influence of the Idea of Progress on English 
Literary Criticism to 1700.” Harvard Univ....: Summaries of Theses... 
1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 154-155. 

Thompson, Alan R. ‘‘The Cult of Cruelty.”” Bookman, Lxxiv. 477-487. 

Widgery, Alban G. “Literature and Religion.” So. All. Qu., xxx1. 302-315. 

Wiley, Autrey N. “The English Vogue of Prologues and Epilogues.”’ 
MLN, xtvi. 255-257. 

Wright, Luella M. Literature and Education in Early Quakerism. Iowa 
City. (Univ. of Iowa Humanistic Studies, Vol. v, No. 2.) 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


Aubin, Robert A. “The Topographical Poem.”’ Harvard Univ. . . . Sum- 
maries of Theses... 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 143-145. 
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Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800.” ML \, 
xivu. 104-113. 

Burgevin, Leslie G. “The Origin and Development of the Saga of King 
Horn.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1931, pp. 212-215. 

Byrne, Sister Mary of the Incarnation. The Tradition of the Nun in 
Medieval England. Washington, D. C, (Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Carpenter, James M. ‘Sea Songs and Chanties.” Harvard Univ... . 
Summaries of Theses .. . 1929, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 150-153. 

Gabler, Anthony J. “Check List of English Newspapers and Periodicals 
before 1801 in the Huntington Library.” Huntington Libr. Bull., 1 (1931), 
1-66. 

Jones, William Powell. The Pastourelle. A Study of the Origins and Tra 
dition of a Lyric Type. Cambridge, Mass., 1931. 

— “Studies in the Origin and Tradition of the Pastourelle.”” Harvard 
Univ. ...: Summaries of Theses ... 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 152-155. 

Kane, Robert J. “‘Tobacco in English Literature to 1700, with special 
Reference to the Authorship of'the First Work Thereon.” Harvard Univ. 
. .. Summaries of Theses . . . 1929, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 161-164. 

Lovett, Robert M. Preface to Fiction: A Discussion of Great Modern Nov- 
els, Chicago, 1931. 


Largely devoted to American novelists, but Chapter v is on The Way of All Flesh. 


Lovett, Robert M., and Hughes, Helen S. The History of the Novel in 
England. Boston. 

Morgan, Sister Mary Louis. Galahad in English Literature. Washington, 
D. C. (Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Newlin, Claude M. “The English Periodicals and the Novel.” Papers of 
the Michigan Acad. of Science, Arts and Letters, xvi. 467-476. 

Russell, Frances T. Touring Utopia. New York. 





An account of Utopian literature from Plato to the present day. 


Sickels, Eleanor M. The Gloomy Egoist: Moods and Themes of Melancholy 
from Gray to Keats. N.Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit.) 

Starr, Nathan C. “The Sea in the English Novel from Defoe to Melville.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 
148-151. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “The Dragon of Wales.”” N&Q, cixtt. 354. 

Warthin, Aldred S. The Physician of the Dance of Death. A Historical 
Study of the Evolution of the Dance of Death Mythus in Art. N. Y., 1931. 

Wright, Lawrence S. “‘A History of the Letters of Abelard and Heloise 
in French and English.”’ Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses... 1931, 
pp. 256-259, 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bethurum, Dorothy. “Stylistic Features of the Old English 
Laws.” MLR, xxvu. 263-279. 
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Bradford, Eugene F. “Anglo-Saxon Melancholy.” Harvard Univ... . 
Summaries of Theses... 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 148-150. 

Brodeur, Arthur G. The Riddle of the Runes. Berkeley. ( Univ. of Calif. 
Pub. in English, Vol. ut, No. 1, pp. 1-15.) 

Cravens, Sister Mary Joseph. Designations and Treatment of the Holy 
Eucharist in Old and Middle English before 1300. Washington, D. C, (Cath- 
olic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Magoun, Francis P. ‘Reading List for the History, Culture, and Litera- 
ture of pre-Conquest England (to 1066).” Bull. de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Strasbourg, 1X (1931), 272-274. 

Elfric. Bethurum, Dorothy. “The Form of Alfric’s Lives of Saints.” SP, 
xxix. 515-533. 


Minimizes A‘lfric’s indebtedness to Latin stylistic tradition. 


Aldhelm. Jones, Putnam F. ‘‘Aldhelm and the Comitatus-ideal.””’ MLN, 
xiv. 378, 

Beowulf. Hulbert, J. R. ““A Note on Compounds in Beowulf.” J EGP, xxxt1. 
504-508. 
Klaeber, Fr. ‘Beowulf 769.” ESt, txvi. 24-26, 

“Fine kleine Nachlese zum Beowulf.” Anglia, Lv1. 421-431. 

Malone, Kemp. ‘Notes on Beowulf.” Anglia, Lv1. 436-437. 
O’ Neill, Sister Mary Angelica. Elegiac Elements in Beowulf. Washington, 

D. C. (Cath. Univ. of Amer, diss.) 
Rypins, Stanley. ““The Beowulf Codex.” Colophon, x. [9-12.] 

Cynewulf. Whiting, B. J. ‘‘A Further Note on Old English Tree Climbing: 
Christ, vv. 678-79.” JEGP, xxx1. 256-257. 

Finnsburg. Klaeber, Fr. ‘“‘Garulf, Gudlafs Sohn, im Finnsburg-Fragment.” 
Archiv, cLx11. 116-117. 

Paris Psalter. Krapp, George P. (ed.) The Paris Psalter and the Meters of 
Boethius. N. Y. (The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records: A Collective Edition, v.) 

Vercelli Book. Krapp, George P. (ed.) The Vercelli Book. New York. (Anglo- 
Saxon Poetic Records, 11.) 

Widsith. Malone, Kemp. ““Two Notes on Widsith.” MLN, xtvit. 367-371. 


Notes on the tribal names A mopingas and Geflegan. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Baldwin, Charles S. Three Medieval Centuries of Literature 
in England, 1100-1400. Boston. 
Eagleson, Harvey. ‘Costume in the Middle English Metrical Romances.” 
PMLA, xivu. 339-345, 
Krappe, Alex. H. “A ‘Viking’ Legend in England.” Anglia, tv1. 432-435. 


Source of an episode in the Gesta Herewardi. 


Moore, Joha R. “Literary Paganism in the Poetry of France and England 
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from Hildebert of Tours to Chaucer.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries o/ 
Theses .. . 1931 pp. 235-239. 
Rickert, Edith. ‘‘King Richard II’s Books.” Library, n.s. xumr. 144-147. 


A list of books owned by Richard IT, found in a Memoranda Roll for 1384-5, mostly 
romances (about a dozen) in French. 





“Some English Personal Letters of 1402.”” RES, vu. 257-263. 
Wells, John E. A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400. 
Fifth Supplement. New Haven. 
Audelay, John. Whiting, Ella K. The Poems of John Audelay. 1931. (Yale 
diss., also EETS, 184.) 
Ballad. Gerould, Gordon H. The Ballad of Tradition. Oxford. 
Henry, Mellinger E. “Still More Ballads and Folk-songs from the South- 
ern Highlands.” J AFL, xiv. 1-176. 


Ninety-three texts including traditional English ballads. 


Pound, Louise. “On the Dating of the English and Scottish Ballads.” 
PMLA, xtvu. 10-16. 


Protests against too great an emphasis on the fifteenth century in the production of 
ballads and points to a number that concern events that can be definitely dated in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Chaucer. Baugh, Albert C. “Kirk’s Life Records of Thomas Chaucer.” 
PMLA, xtvit. 461-515. 


Kirk not only completed his work of collecting the records of Thomas Chaucer for the 
Chaucer Society, but his MS survives. Of the documents found, 119 not previously known 
are here presented in calendar form. 


Bethel, John P. “‘The Influence of Dante on Chaucer’s Thought and Ex- 


pression.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1927, Cambridge, 
1931, pp. 145-148. 


Braddy, Haldeen. The Parlement of Foules in Its Relation to Contempo- 
rary Events. In Three Chaucer Studies, N. Y. 


An elaboration of his brief article in PMLA, xuv1, 1007-19, Cf. the Amer. Bibl. for 1931. 
Camden, Carroll, Jr. ‘‘Chauceriana.” MLN, xiv. 360-362. 


Notes on worthy (A 43, etc.), sangwyn (A 333), moral vertu (A 307, etc.), and Wel coude 
he fortunen the ascendent Of his images for his pacient (A 417-418). 


Cate, Wirt A. “The Problem of the Origin of the Griselda Story.” SP, 
Xxx. 389-405. See Italian Section, s.v. Boccaccio. 

Cloyd, Manie G. ‘‘Chaucer’s Romance Element.”’ PQ, x1. 89-91. 

Collins, Fletcher, Jr. “Solas in the Miller’s Tale.” ML N, x1vir. 363-364. 


Solas = sol-la’s in the series ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la. 


Dempster, Germaine. Dramatic Irony in Chaucer. Stanford Univ. (Stan- 
ford Univ. Publ., Univ. Series, Lang. and Lit., Vol. 1v, No. 3.) 
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Faust, George P. ““Two Notes on Chaucer.” MLN, xtvut. 365-367. 
Notes on to-myght and undern. 


Getty, Agnes K. ‘“‘The Mediaval-Modern Conflict in Chaucer’s Poetry.”’ 
PMLA, xtvit. 385-402. 

Hamilton, Marie P. ‘‘Notes on Chaucer and the Rhetoricians.” PMLA, 
xvi. 403-409. 

Hill, Archibald A. ‘“‘Diomede: The Traditional Development of a Char- 
acter.” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by members 
of the English Depariment of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, pp. 
1-25. 

Kase, C. Robert. Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G and 
DE in the Manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales. In Three Chaucer Studies, 
N. Y. 


Shows “that the Man of Law-Squire-Franklin tales must have comprised an archetypal 
sequence, and explains the diversity of arrangement among the existing manuscripts as re- 
sulting from the insertion of the tales of the D and E groups into this previously estab- 
lished sequence.” 


Krauss, Russell. Chaucerian Problems: Especially the Petherton Forester- 
ship and the Question of Thomas Chaucer. In Three Chaucer Studies, N. Y. 


Refutes the contention of Langhans that the maiden name of Chaucer’s wife was 
Philippa Chaucer; traces the history of the Petherton forestership and shows that Chaucer 
owed his appointment to Sir Peter Courtenay; and urges that Philippa was Thomas 
Chaucer’s mother but that the evidence does not point to the poet as his father. He shows 
some reason for thinking that Thomas’s father was John of Gaunt. 





“Notes on Thomas, Geoffrey and Philippd Chaucer.” MLN, 
XLv1I. 351-360. 


Facts suggesting the early marriage of Geoffrey and Philippa and the probability of 
Geoffrey’s connection with the North Petherton forestership. The matter is also dealt with 
in the dissertation noted above. 


Miller, Amanda H. “‘Chaucer’s ‘secte Saturnyn’.” MLN, xivut. 99-102. 


Chaucer’s use of the phrase in the Hous of Fame is explained by a medieval notion, 
found in Roger Bacon, that Jupiter in conjunction with any other planet gave rise to a 
new religion, and that Jupiter in conjunction with Saturn gave rise to the sect of the Jews. 


Nicholls, Albert G. “Medicine in Chaucer’s Day.’’ Dalhousie Rev., Xu. 
218-230, 
Rickert, Edith. “Chaucer at School.”? MP, xx1x. 257-274. 


Publishes the will (1358) of William de Ravenstone, almoner and master of the almonry 
school at St. Paul's, with an inventory of his bequests to the school, including nearly a 
hundred titles of books. The collection was unusually rich in classical and post-classical 
works. If Chaucer went to school at St. Paul’s—a not unlikely hypothesis—he would 
probably have had access to these books. 
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——— “Chaucer at St. Paul’s School.” LTLS, Feb. 4, 1932, p. 76. 
———. “Chaucer’s ‘Hodge of Ware’.” LT LS, Oct. 20, 1932, p. 761. 
“Chaucer and the Treasurer of Calais.” LTLS, Nov. 17, 1932, 





p. 859. 





“Chaucer Called to Account.” LTLS, Dec. 8, 1932, p. 943. 
Sakanishi, Shio. “‘A Note on the Nonne Preestes Tale.” MLN, x1ivu. 
150-151. 


Proposes Giraldus Cambrensis as “‘Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede”. 


Severs, J. Burke. ‘‘Chaucer’s Source MSS for the Clerkes Tale.” PMLA, 
xLvir. 431-452. 


An examination of the readings of four MSS of Petrarch in the light of Chaucer’s text, 
and evidence that Chaucer used a French version very similar to that in MS fr. 1165 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, rather than the Menagier suggested by Cook. 


Silverstein, H. Theodore. “‘Chaucer’s ‘Brutus Cassius’.” MLN, xtvu. 
148-150. 


An early instance, in a ninth-century commentary on Virgil, of the telescoping of these 
two figures. 


Teager, Florence E. ‘‘Chaucer’s Eagle and the Rhetorical Colors.”’ 
PMLA, xvi. 410-418. 

Three Chaucer Studies: Russell Krauss, Haldeen Braddy, and C. Robert 
Kase. N. Y. (New York Univ. dissertations.) See under authors’ names. 

Webster, C. M. ‘“‘Chaucer’s Turkish Bows.” MLN, xtvit. 260. 

Work, James A. “The Position of the Tales of the Manciple and the 
Parson on Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage.” J EGP, xxx. 62-65. 


Opposes Root’s suggestion that the Manciple’s tale was to begin the homeward journey 
as the Parson’s tale was to close it. He reasons that the words “For every man, save Thou, 
hath told his tale” indicate that this is the Parson’s first narrative and that this would 
imply a change in Chaucer’s plan so that each pilgrim would tell only one tale on the en- 
tire trip to and from Canterbury. This would leave at most nine tales for the homeward 
journey. 


——- “The Manciple’s Prologue.” SP, xx1x. 11-14. 


Suggests that when the Host, in the Manciple’s prologue, calls for a tale from the 
Cook, who has already told one, he did not really expect the cook to respond, but, seeing 
him drunk, seeks to embarrass him (and frighten him with the consequences of non- 
performance), an effort in which the Manciple joins him. 





“‘Chaucer’s Sermon and Retractions.”” MLN, xvi. 257-259. 


Argues that the retractations belong not to the Canterbury Tales as a whole, but to the 
sermon as an independent work. 





“Echoes of the Anathema in Chaucer.”” PMLA, xtvu. 419-430, 


On the ecclesiastical curse and its reflection in Chaucer. 
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Drama. Collins, Fletcher, Jr. ‘Music in the Craft Cycles.” PMLA, xtvi1. 
613-621. 
Whiting, B. J. ““An Analogue to the Mak Story.”’ Speculum, vir. 552. 
Withington, Robert. ‘‘The Ancestry of the ‘Vice’.”? Speculum, vu. 525- 
529. 
Young, Karl. ‘‘The Records of the York Play of the Pater Noster.” Specu- 
lum, vir. 540-546. 


Prints the text of the return made by the York gild of the Pater Noster to the Chancery, 
Jan. 21, 1389, hitherto available only in Miss Smith’s abbreviated translation. 

Gower, John. Kaplan, Theodore J. ‘‘Gower’s Vocabulary.” JEGP, xxxt. 

395-402. 

Gower’s English vocabulary numbers 4648 words of which about 38 per cent are French 
and 55 per cent native. 

Krappe, Alexandre H. ‘‘Le Théme de la Science stérile chez Gower et chez 
Goethe.” RLC, xu. 821-823. 

Layamon. Hinckley, H. B. “The Date of Lajamon’s Brut.’”’ Anglia, tv1. 

43-57, 

Argues for a date shortly after that of Wace’s Roman de Brut, and not after 1173. The 
later limit rests on an assumption that Layamon wrote during the reign of Henry IT and his 
reference to Eleanor would then precede her imprisonment. 

Lydgate. Nichols, Pierrepont H. ‘‘Lydgate’s Influence on the Aureate Terms 

of the Scottish Chaucerians.”” PMLA, xvi. 516-522. 

Emphasizes Lydgate’s influence, rather than Chaucer’s, in inspiring these stylistic 
artificialities. 

Lyric. Brown, Beatrice D. ‘Religious Lyrics in MS Don. c. 13.’ Bodleian 

Qu. Rec., vu. 1-7. 

Text and discussion of two unique pieces, one of which is plausibly assigned by Mrs. 
Brown to Rolle. 

Brown, Carleton. English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century. Oxford. 


A collection of religious lyrics and all the secular lyrics that can safely be ascribed to the 
thirteenth century. The introduction contains an important discussion of the principal 
manuscripts, especially Digby 86 and Harl. 2253. 


Malory. Wilson, Robert H. ‘‘Malory and the Perlesvaus.”” M P, xxx. 13-22. 
Traces Lancelot’s visit to the Chapel Perilous in Book VI to the Perlesvaus. 


Neckam, Alexander. Russell, Josiah C. ‘‘Alexander Neckam in England.” 
EHR, xtvi. 260-268. 
“Further evidence . . . shows that Neckam spent many of his mature years in England 
as a teacher at Oxford and as canon of Cirencester.” 
Owl and the Nightingale. Hinckley, Henry B. “Science and Folklore in The 
Owl and the Nightingale.” PMLA, xtvu. 303-314. 
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Notes on the owl, nightingale, wren. 


Pearl The Pearl (The Bowdoin Edition). The Text of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury English Poem edited by Members of the Chaucer Course... in 
Bowdoin College. Boston. 

Chapman, Coolidge O. “‘The Authorship of the Pearl.” PMLA, xtvu. 

346-353. 


Proposes John of Erghome, an Augustinian Friar of York, author of the Latin Prophecy 
of John of Bridlington. 

Chase, Stanley P. The Pearl. The Fourteenth Century English Poem Ren- 
dered in Modern Verse, with an Introductory Essay. N. Y. 
Piers Plowman. Cargill, Oscar. ‘‘The Date of the A-Text of Piers Plough- 

man.”’ PMLA, xtvu. 354-362. 


Argues that the Prologue and First Vision (Passus I-1v) were written as late as May, 
1376, and reflect contemporary political figures and events. 


Cornelius, Roberta D. “Piers Plowman and the Roman de Fauvel.” 
PMLA, xtvit. 363-367. 

Haselden, R. B. “‘The Fragment of Piers Plowman in Ashburnham No. 
CXXX.” MP, xxrx. 391-394. 

Sullivan, Sister Carmeline. The Latin Insertions and the Macaronic Verse 
in Piers Plowman. Washington, D. C. (Catholic Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Troyer, Howard W. “Who is Piers Plowman?” PMLA, xtvit. 368-384. 


Piers is a multifold symbol, sometimes an individual man, sometimes mankind, some 
times Christ. 
Pilkington, Gilbert. Frampton, Mendal G. ‘Gilbert Pilkington Once More.” 
PMLA, xtvit1. 622-635. 


Shows that the Turnament of Totenham, from allusions in the poem, belongs to the 
neighborhood of London; that Cargill’s suggestion of Tottingtonin Lancashireis untenable; 
that Gilbert Pilkington was not the author of the Turnament; and that consequently 
there is no reason for attaching his name to the Wakefield genius. 


Plowman’s Tale. Irvine, Mrs. Annie S. ‘A Manuscript Copy of The Plow- 
man’s Tale.” (Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 12, pp. 27-56. 


Bound in a copy of the 1532 Chaucer in the library of the Univ. of Texas. A comparison 
of the text with that of the earliest printed versions. It is apparently incependent of them. 


Psalter. Dodson, Sarah. “The Glosses in ‘The Earliest Complete English 
Psalter’.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 12, pp. 5-26. 

Rauf Coilyear. Smyser, H. M. “‘The Taill of Rauf Coilyear and Its Sources.”’ 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x1v. 135-150. 

Rolle. Allen, Hope E. ““New Manuscripts of Richard Rolle.” LTLS, Mar. 
17, 1932, p. 202. 

“Richard Rolle.” LTLS, July 14, 1932, p. 516. 





Saint Anne. Baugh, Albert C. “Osbert of Clare, the Sarum Breviary, and 
the Middle-English Saint Anne in Rime Royal.” Speculum, vu. 106-113. 
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St. Edmund. Loomis, Grant. ““The Growth of the Saint Edmund Legend.” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x1v. 83-113. 


Seven Sages. Krappe, Alex. H. “Studies on the Seven Sages of Rome.” 
Archivum Romanicum, xvi. 271-282. (Pt. 1x: Virgilius, 271-279; Pt. X: 
Sapientes, 279-282.) 


Sir Degare. Faust, George P. ‘“‘Sir Degare: A Study of the Texts and Nar- 
rative Structure.” Princeton ... Abstracts of Theses .. . 1932, pp. 12-13. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Buchanan, Alice. ‘““The Irish Framework 

of Gawain and the Green Knight.””’ PMLA, xtvit. 315-338. 

Finds in the Carl of Carlisle and two other Arthurian episodes, properly interpreted, 
examples of the challenge and temptation motives which Kittredge believed were found 
combined only in Gawain and the Green Knight. 

Valentine and Orson. Krappe, Alexander H. “‘Valentine and Orson.” MLN, 
xLvu. 493-498. See General Section, under Folk-lore Motifs. 


Wyclif. Thomson, Samuel H. ‘“‘The Philosophical Basis of Wyclif’s The- 
ology.”’ Jour. of Religion, x1 (1931). 86-116. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Brooke, Tucker. ‘‘Elizabethan Proof Corrections in a Copy 
of The First Part of the Contention 1600.” Huntington Libr. Bull., 0 
(1931). 87-89 (with 8 facsimiles). 

“Elizabethan Proof Corrections.’’ MLN, xivit. 144. 
Buckley, George T. Atheism in the English Renaissance. Chicago. 


Contains a discussion of Christopher Marlowe and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Po- 
etry. Minneapolis. 

One aspect of the classical tradition in English poetry down to 1680. 

Chapin, Elsa. “The Literary Interests of Sir Francis Bryan: A Study in 


Early Tudor Ideas.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic 
Ser., vir. 429-433. 


Craig, Hardin. ‘‘Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” SP, 
xxix. 252-387. 


Eliot, T. S. “Apology for the Countess of Pembroke.”’ Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Mag., x11. 63-75. 


Judge, Cyril B. ‘Ways and Methods of the Book-Pirates of Elizabeth’s 
Time.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1931, pp. 232-235. 


Matthiessen, Francis O. ‘Translation as an Elizabethan Art.’’ Harvard 
Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 155-158. 


Published in full, 1931. 
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Maynard, Katharine. “Science in Early English Literature 1550 to 1650.”’ 
Isis, xvir. 94-126. 

“An Attempt to Trace the Scientific Opinions of the People of England as Reflected in 
their Books, from the Time Scientific Works were First Published in the English Language 
to the Date of the Establishment of the Royal Society.” 


Reed, Edward B. (ed.) Christmas Carols Printed in the Sixteenth Century, 
including Kele’s Christmas carolles newely Inprynted, reproduced in facsimile 
from the copy in the Huntington Library. Cambridge, Mass. ( Huntington 
Library Publications.) 


Introduction on the development of the carol and on early collections. 


Rice, Warner G. “Turk, Moor, and Persian in English Literature from 
1550 to 1660, with Particular Reference to the Drama.”’ Harvard Univ... . 
Summaries of Theses ... 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 160-164. 

Rolfe, Franklin P. “The Use of Verse in Elizabethan Prose Fiction and 
the Traditions which Precede It.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses 
... 1931, pp. 239-242. 

St. Clair, Foster Y. ‘‘The Myth of the Golden Age from Spenser to Mil- 
ton.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses ... 1931, pp. 242-244. 

Shaaber, Matthias A. “‘The History of the First English Newspaper.” 
SP, xx1x. 551-587. 

Stob, Ralph. “Platonism in English Educators and Theologians: Edu- 
cators of the Sixteenth, and Theologians of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vim. 
335-341. 

White, Beatrice. “Printers and Authors in the Sixteenth Century: Some 
Sidelights.” N & Q, crxir. 114-116. 

“Three Rare Books about Women.” Huntington Libr. Bull., 1 
(1931). 165-172. 


A Dyalogue defensyue for women agaynst malycyous detractoures (1542), The Schole house 
of women (1541), The prayse of all women called Mulierum Pean (c. 1542). 


Wright, Louis B. ‘Translations for the Elizabethan Middle Class.”’ 

Library, o.s. x11. 312-331. 

Art of Limming. The Art of Limming, Reproduced in Facsimile from the 
Original Printed in London, 1573. Ed. C.E.P. Ann Arbor. (Michigan 
Facsimile Ser., No. 3.) 

Barclay, Alexander. Berry, Iona R. ‘‘Barclay’s Ship of Fools as a Reflection 
of Early Sixteenth-century England.” (Univ. of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of 
Dissertations, vir. 5-10. 

Breton, Nicholas. McCloskey, Frank H. “Studies in the Works of Nicholas 
Breton.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1929, Cambridge, 
1931, pp. 164-167. 

Chester, Robert. White, Irma R. “Loves Martyr.” LTLS, July 21, 1932, 
p. 532. 
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Copland, Robert. McPeek, James A. S. ‘‘Shakspere and the Fraternity of 
Unthrifts.”” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., xtv. 35-50, 


The influence of Robert Copland’s The Hye Way to the Spyttel Hous on Elizabethan 
literature, including Shakespeare. 


Coryat, Thomas. Spencer, Theodore. “Thomas Coryat, An Elizabethan 

Crudity.”? Harvard Grad. Mag., xu. 241-249. 

Day, John. Borish, Murray E. “John Day.” Harvard Univ... . § Summaries 

of Theses .. . 1931, pp. 209-212. 

Drama. Bowers, Fredson T. “The Stabbing of a Portrait in Elizabethan 

Tragedy.” MLN, xtivit. 378-385. 

Spencer, Theodore. ‘“‘The Treatment of Death in Elizabethan Drama.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 
145-148. 

Edwards, Richard. Newlin, Claude M. ‘Some Sources of Richard Edwards’s 

Damon and Pithias.”” MLN, xivu. 145-147. 

Fletcher, John. Clemens, J. R. “A Recent Discovery.” Univ. of Calif. Chron. 

XXXIV. 335-337. 


Prints “John Fletcher to the Countess of Huntington” discovered in 1930 by Francis 
Bickley among the MSS of Reginald Rawdon Hastings, and gives an additional reason for 
attributing it to the dramatist. 


Gager, William. Brooke, Tucker. ‘‘William Gager to Queen Elizabeth.” SP, 
xxix. 160-175. 


Seven unprinted poems in Latin and English. 


Gascoigne. Hankins, John E. ‘‘A Note on Gascoigne’s Biography.” MP, 
xxx. 96-97. 


Cites the entry in the Marriage Register of Christ Church, Newgate Street, London, 
Nov. 23, 1562, recording Gascoigne’s marriage to Elizabeth Breton (Brytayne) and shows 
the probability that ‘Dan Bartholomew of Bathe” is an autobiographical account of his 
marriage. 


Greene. Hudson, Ruth. ‘‘Greene’s James IV and Contemporary Allusions 
to Scotland.” PMLA, xtvu. 652-667. 
McNeal, Thomas H. “‘The Clerk’s Tale as a Possible Source for Pandosto.”’ 
PMLA, xtvu. 453-460. 
Sanders, Chauncey. Robert Green and the Harveys. Bloomington, 1931. 
(Indiana Univ. Studies, No. 93.) 
Heywood, Thos. Fry, Mary I. “The Troubles of Queene Elizabeth.” Hunting- 
ton Libr. Bull., 11 (1931). 172-176. 
Hodges, Richard. A Special Help to Orthographie, by Richard Hodges. Ed. 
C. C. F[ries]. Ann Arbor. (Michigan Facsimile Ser., No. 2.) 
Jonson. Noyes, Robert G. ‘‘Ben Jonson on the English Stage, 1660-1776.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses .. . 1929, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 
175-176. 
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Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “A Note on The Gypsies Metamorphosed.”’ 
PMLA, xtvu. 909-910. 


Correction of readings in Dr. George W. Cole’s edition and an expression of opinion 
that the MS is in Jonson’s hand. 


Kyd. Grubb, Marion. “‘Kyd’s ‘Libel’ of 1593.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., rx. 135. 
Looking Glass for London and England. Baskervill, Charles R. ‘A Prompt 
Copy of A Looking Glass for London and England.”’ M P, xxx. 29-51. 


MS additions in a copy of the play recently acquired by the Univ. of Chicago. 


Lyndsay. Mill, Anna J. “Representations of Lyndsay’s Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaitis.” PMLA, xiv. 636-651. 
Marlowe. Allen, Don C. “‘Meres and the Death of Marlowe.” LTZLS, Feb. 
4, 1932, p. 76. 
Norman, Charles. ‘‘Marlowe, the Muses’ Darling.”’ Bookman, txxv. 135- 
143. 
Spencer, Hazelton. “‘Marlowe’s Rice ‘with a powder’.” MLN, xtvu. 
35. 
Massinger. Jo> , Frederic L. “An Experiment with Massinger’s Verse.” 
PMLA, xtvus. 727-740. 


Statistical study of Massinger’s tendency to end the verse with of or éo, and its useful- 
ness as a test of authorship. 


Rice, Warner G. ‘“‘The Sources of Massinger’s The Renegado.” PQ, XI. 
65-75. 


Massinger’s possible indebtedness to English books dealing with Mohammedan cus- 
toms and Turkish history. 


Spencer, Benjamin T. (ed.) The Bondman: An Antient Storie. By Philip 

Massinger. Princeton. 

Telfer, Robert S. (ed.) Philip Massinger’s The Unnatural Combat. Prince- 

ton. (Princeton Studies in English, No. 7) 

Middleton. Balch, Marston S. ‘“‘The Dramatic Legacy of Thomas Middle- 
ton: A Study of the Use of His Plays from 1627 to 1800.” Harvard Univ. 
... Summaries of Theses . . . 1931, pp. 200-203. 

Mirror for Magistrates. Campbell, Lily B. “Mirror for Magistrates.” LTLS, 
June 30, 1932, p. 480. | 


On a copy of the 1578 edition in the Huntington Library, which appears to be the 
original issue of that edition. 


Farnham, Willard. ‘“‘The Progeny of A Mirror for Magistrates.” MP, 
xxix. 395-410. 

Hearsey, Marguerite. ‘The MS of Sackville’s Contribution to the Mirror 
for Magistrates.” RES, vu. 282-290. 


An account of Sackville’s original MS (in St. John’s College, Cambridge) with a hun- 
dred lines hitherto unprinted. 
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More, Sir Thomas. Baumann, Frederick L. ‘‘Sir Thomas More.” Jour. Mod. 
Hist., tv. 604-615. 
Hogrefe, Pearl. “Sir Thomas More’s Connection with the Roper Family.” 
PMLA, xtvu. 523-533. 
Peele. Larsen, Thorleif. ‘‘The Date of Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale.”’ MP, xxx. 
23-28. 
Believes it was written “between January, 1593, when Nash published his Strange 
Newes, and May, 1594, when the Queen’s Company left London for the last time.” 


Robarts, Henry. Wright, Louis B. ““Henry Robarts: Patriotic Propagandist 
and Novelist.” SP, xxrx. 176-199. 

Shakespeare. Adams, Joseph Q. “Elizabethan Playhouse Manuscripts and 
their Significance for the Text of Shakespeare.’”’ Johns Hopkins Alumni 
Mag., Xx1. 21-52. 

Alden, Raymond M. A Shakespeare Handbook. Revised and enlarged by 

Oscar J. Campbell. N. Y. 

Ashton, J. W. “The Wrath of King Lear.” J EGP, xxx1. 530-536. 
Bay, J. Christian. ““The Origin and Development of Shakespeare’s Ham- 

let.” A BC,1. 5-11. 

Bergdal, Ed. ‘‘The Hamlet Yrya.” SS, x1 (1930). 79-89. 


Defends his views against the criticism of Professor Malone. 


Bushnell, Nelson S. ‘‘Natural Supernaturalism in The Tempest.” PMLA, 
XLVI. 684-698. 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. “An Absurdity in King Lear.” PQ, x1. 408-409. 

Cameron, Kenneth W. “Othello, Quarto 1, Reconsidered.” PMLA, 
XLVI. 671-683. 


A vigorous defense of the quarto text. 


Campbell, Oscar J. ‘‘The Italianate Background of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by 
members of the English Department of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
pp. 81-117. 

Clark, David L. “‘A Note on Shakespeare and Bacon.” [Univ. of Texas] 
Studies in English, No. 12, pp. 87-91. 

Curry, Walter C. ““Tumbling Nature’s Germans.” S P, xxx. 15-28. 

Draper, John W. “Othello and Elizabethan Army Life.”’ Revue Anglo- 
Ameéricaine, 1x. 319-326. 

“Sir John Falstaff.”” RES, vim. 414-424. 

Dunne, Esther C. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Abridgement.” Shakespeare Assoc. 
Bull., vir. 131-134. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. ‘““Emending the Text of The Tempest.” Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bull., vit. 186-191. 


Comment on some of Dr. Tannenbaum’s emendations. 


Fisher, Lizette A. ‘The Setting of the Merchant of Venice.” Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bull., vu. 123-126. 
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Wither, George. French, Joseph M. “‘George Wither.’’ Harvard Univ. . 
Summaries of Theses .. . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 130-133. 
French, J. Milton (ed.) The History of the Pestilence (1625) by George 
Wither. Cambridge, Mass. 
The poem is here printed from the MS in the Pepysian Library, differing considerably 
from the printed version of 1628 with the title Britain’s Remembrancer. 





“Four Scarce Poems of George Wither.” Huntington Libr. Bull., 
11. (1931). 91-121. 
Wycherley. Jones, Howard M. ‘‘Wycherley, Montaigne, Tertullian, and 

Mr. Summers.” MLN, xivu. 244-245. 

Todd-Naylor, Ursula (ed.) The Country Wife. By William Wycherley. 
Northampton, Mass., 1930-31. (Smith Coll. Studies in Mod. Languages, 
Vol. x11, Nos. 1-3.) 

Vincent, Howard P. ‘‘The Date of Wycherley’s Birth.’”’ LT LS, March 3, 
1932, p. 155. 


Evidence for the date May 28, 1641. 


IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Robert J. “London Clubs in English Literature, 
1700-1750.” Harvard Univ..... Summaries of Theses... 1929, Cam- 
bridge, 1931, 138-142. 

Babcock, Robert W. ‘‘The Genesis of Early Nineteenth-Century Idolatry 
of Shakespeare, 1766-99.”’ [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Human- 

istic Ser., vim1. 425-428. 
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Printed in full, 1931. 


Bond, Richmond P. English Burlesque Poetry 1700-1750. Cambridge, 
Mass. ( Harvard Studies in English, vol. v1.) 


For abstract see Harvard Univ. ... Summary of Theses ... 1929, Cambridge, 1931, 
pp. 145-148. 


Bond, Richmond P., and MacMillan, Dougald. ‘Recent Publications: 
Studies in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.”” SP, xx1x. 505-513. 

Crane, R. S. and Prior, M. E. ‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current 
Bibliography.” PQ, x1. 167-215. 

Crane, Ronald S. (ed.) A Collection of English Poems 1660-1800. N.Y. 

Draper, John W. “Poetry and Music in Eighteenth Century sthetics.”’ 
ESt, txvu. 70-85. 

Eddy, Addie C. “Evolution of the Eighteenth Century Hymn as estab- 
lished by Watts and the Wesleys.” Univ. of Washington ... Digests of 
Theses 1914-1931, Seattle, 1931, pp. 123-125. 

Fan, Tsen-Chung. “Chinese Culture in England from Sir William Temple 
to Oliver Goldsmith.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses . . . 1931, pp. 
223-226. 

Frantz, Ray W. “‘The English Traveler and the New Science, 1660-173 2.”’ 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir. 441-448. 

Graham, Walter. “The Authorship of the Norwich Cabinet, 1794-5.”’ 
N&Q, crx. 294-5. 

Hill, Charles J. “The First English Translation of Werther.” MLN, 
XLvir. 8-12. 


Evidence from unpublished correspondence between Richard Graves and James Dods- 
ley indicating that Graves was not the translator, as other evidence seemed to indicate. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O. ‘“‘The First Gothic Revival and the Return to Na- 
ture.”” MLN, xtvit. 419-446. 
“The Parallel of Deism and Classicism.’’ M P, xx1x. 281-299. 

Orr, John. “Eighteenth Century English Deism and Its Sources.” [Univ. 
of Pittsburgh] Abstracts of Dissertations, vu. 145-152. 

Punke, Edward G. “The Attitude of English Literature toward the 
Humble, 1760-1798.” Ohio State Univ. Abstracts of Dissertations, v1. 294-303. 

Ross, Julian L. “Studies in English Dramatic Criticism, 1700-1750.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 
164-166. 

Wood, Kathryn L. “The French Theatre in the XVIIIth Century ac- 
cording to Some Contemporary English Travellers.’’ Revue de Litt. Comp., 
x11. 601-618. 


From letters and books of travel. 





Addison. Anderson, Paul B. ‘“‘Addison’s Letter from Italy.” MLN, xtvu. 
318. 
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Addison and Steele. Gustafson, Walter W. ‘‘The Influence of the Tatler 
and Spectator in Sweden.” SS, xu. 65-72. 
Arbuthnot, John. Beattie, Lester M. “John Arbuthnot, Scientist and Satir- 
ist.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1931, pp. 203-206. 
Baker, Henry. Potter, George R. “‘Henry Baker, F. R. S. (1698-1774).” 
MP, xx1x. 301-321. 

Beattie. Aldrich, Earl A. “James Beattie’s Minstrel: Its Sources and In- 
fluence on the English Romantic Poets.”’ Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries 
of Theses . . . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 117-119. 

Bentham. Underhill, Frank H. ‘‘Bentham and Benthamism.” Queen’s Quar., 
XXIX. 658-668. 

Berkeley. Rand, Benjamin. Berkeley’s American Sojourn. Cambridge, Mass. 

Blake. Larrabee, Stephen A. “‘An Interpretation of Blake’s A Divine Image.” 
MLN, xtuvit. 305-308. $ 
Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘“‘More American References to Blake before 1863.” 

MLN, xiv. 87-88. 

Boswell. Pottle, Frederick A. “‘Boswell’s Shorthand.” LTLS, July 28, 1932, 
p. 545. 





Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, in the Col- 
lection of Lieut. Col. Ralph Heyward Isham, ed. Geoffrey Scott and Fred- 
erick A. Pottle. Vol. x111: The Journal of James Boswell 1777-1779; Uxori- 
ana; Miscellaneous Boswelliana and Letters by Charles Dilly and James 
Boswell 1778-1779; Vol. x1v: The Journal ... 1779-1781; Boswell’s Corre- 
spondence 1780-1781; Vol. xv: The Journal .. . 1781-1783; Boswell’s Corre- 
spondence 1782-1783; Materials for Writing the Life of Lord Kames; Vol. 
xvi: The Journal .. . 1783-1786; Boswell’s Correspondence 1783-1786; Bos- 
well’s Notes on the Trial of Margaret Hamilton. [N.Y.] Privately printed. 

Cox, James E. “The Independent Boswell and the Capricious Dr. John- 
son.” Quar. Jour., Univ. of No. Dakota, xxu. 51-59. 
Burns. Averill, Esther C. “The Authenticity of Burns’ ‘When First I Saw 

Fair Jeanie’s Face’.’”” ML N, xtvit. 303-305. 

Shows that the poem first appeared as early as 1813 in the Analectic Magazine, at- 
tributed to Burns. 

Carns, Gustave. “Robert Burns and the American Revolution.” Open 
Court, XLv1I. 129-136. 

Ferguson, J. DeLancey. “Some Aspects of the Burns Legend.” PQ, 
XI. 263-273. 

Largely concerned with the vicissitudes of Burns’ correspondence. 


“The Suppressed Poems of Burns.” M P, xxx. 53-60. 





Painter, Anna M. “American Editions of The Poems of Burns before 
1800.” Library, n.s. x11. 434-456. 

Roy, James A. ‘Robert Burns: A Refocusing.”’ Queen’s Quar., XxIx. 
210-229. 

Snyder, Franklyn B. The Life of Robert Burns. N. Y. 
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Centlivre, Susanna. Bowyer, John W. “The Life and Works of Mrs. Susanna 
Centlivre.” Harvard Univ.... Summaries of Theses... 1928, Cam- 
bridge, 1931, pp. 119-121. 

Champion, The. Graham, Walter. ‘““The Date of the Champion.” LT LS, Feb. 
4, 1932, p. 76. 

“The Date of the Champion.” N&Q, cixut. 150-151. 


Apparently “‘in progress as late as April 3, 1744.” 





Chatterton. Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘‘Notes on Chatterton: Letter to William 
Smith.” N&0Q, crx. 242-243. 

Collins, William. Woodhouse, A. S. P. ‘‘Collins and the Creative Imagina- 
tion.” Studies in English by Members of University College, Toronto, 1931, 
pp. 59-130. 

Colman, George, the Elder. Baird, Theodore. ‘““The Life and Works of 
George Colman the Elder.” Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses. . . 
1929, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 142-145. 

Lynch, Kathleen M. “Pamela Nubile, L’Ecossaise, and The English 

Merchant.” MLN, xuvit. 94-96. 

Cowper, William. Howes, Raymond F. ‘‘Cowper on Conversation.” Quar. 
Jour. of Speech, xvut. 30-45. 

Darwin, Erasmus. Logan, James V., Jr. ‘““Erasmus Darwin, F. R. S.: A 
Critical Introduction to His Poetry and Theory of Taste.” Princeton . . . 
Abstracts of Theses . . . 1932, p. 13. 

Day, Thomas. Gignilliat, George W., Jr. The Author of Sandford and Merton: 
A Life of Thomas Day, Esq. N.Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and 
Compar. Lit.) 

Defoe. Bonner, Willard H. “The Man Who Was Friday: Tracing Defoe’s 
Second Most Famous Character to His Source.’’ Bookman, Lxxv. 556- 
559. 

Maxfield, Ezra K. ‘“‘Daniel Defoe and the Quakers.”” PMLA, xiv. 

179-190. 

Diaper, William. Harris, Brice. ‘Mr. Diaper, Author of The Dryades.” N&O, 
CLXIII. 33, 

Drama. Ashby, Stanley R. “The Treatment of the Themes of Classic 
Tragedy in English Tragedy between 1660 and 1738.” Harvard Univ. . 
Summaries of Theses... 1927, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 141-143. 

Dunkin, William. Kirk, Rudolf. ‘Allusions to Shakespeare in the Poems of 
William Dunkin.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., vit. 151-152. 

Fielding. Glenn, Sidney E. Some French Influences on Henry Fielding. Ur- 
bana, Illinois. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract. ) 

Flepper, The. Graham, Walter. ‘“‘The Authorship of the Flapper, 1796.” 
N&0Q, cvxir. 25. 


Cf. ibid., pp. 122, 246. 


Mabbott, T. O. “The Flapper.”” N&Q, crx. 340. 
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Goldsmith. Einarsson, Stefan. “Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield aad 
Jén Pporleifsson.”’ SS, x1. (1930). 54-60. 
Headley, Henry. See Section x, s.v. Wordsworth. 
Hume. Greig, J. S. T. ““Some Unpublished Letters to David Hume.”’ RLC, 
x11. 826-856. 
Johnson. Haight, Gordon S. ‘“‘Johnson’s Copy of Bacon’s Works.” Yale 
Univ. Library Gazette, v1. 67-73. 
Martyn, Howe. ‘Samuel Johnson, Critic of Poetry.’ Queen’s Quar., XXIX. 
425-450. 
Newmark, Leo. “Dr. Johnson Quoting Himself.”” N&Q, cixur. 11-12. 
Stephen, A. M. “Dr. Samuel Johnson Views Our Poets.” Dalhousie Rev., 
x1. 493-506. 
Stiles, Robert E. “‘Doctor Samuel Johnson’s ‘Taxation No Tyranny’ and 
Its Half Title.” A BC, J. 155-6. 
“Junius.” Monaghan, Frank. ‘‘A New Document on the Identity of ‘Jun- 
ius’.”’ Jour. Mod. Hist., tv. 68-71. 


A document in the Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris. “It is a 
secret report submitted in 1774 to the Comte du Muy by Grant de Blairfindy, who de- 
scribes himself as a ‘colonel des troupes légéres.’ The author of the report states that 
Thomas Mante is Junius and that he himself saw Mante write the famous letter to the 
king.” 

Bates, Helen B. “‘Some Notes on Thomas Mante (alias ‘Junius’?).’’ Jour. 
Mod. Hist., 1v. 232-234. 

Layng, Henry. Warren, Austin. “‘Henry Layng, Assistant in Pope’s Odyssey.”’ 
RES, vu. 77-82. 

Miller, James. Stewart, Powell. “An Eighteenth-Century Adaptation of 
Shakespeare.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 12, pp. 98-117. 
Morton, Sarah. Pendleton, Emily, and Ellis, Milton. Philenia—The Life 

and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton, 1759-1846. Orono, Me., 1931. 

( Univ. of Maine Studies, 2nd Ser., No. 20) 

Murray, Judith. Field, Vena B. Constantia—A Study of the Life and Works 
of Judith Sargent Murray, 1751-1820. Orono, Me., 1931. (Univ. of Maine 
Studies, 2nd Ser., No. 17.) 

Lemoine, Henry. Carver, P. L. “A Continuation of John Gilpin.” RES, 
vir. 205-210. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory. Peck, Louis F. ‘‘ ‘Monk’ Lewis.’”?” N&Q, cvLx111. 
135. 


Announces study and seeks MS material. 


Manley, Mrs. Anderson, Paul B. ‘‘ Mary de la Riviere Manley, A Cavalier’s 
Daughter in Grub Street.” Harvard Univ.... Summaries of Theses 
... 1931, pp. 194-197. 

Monboddo, Lord. Abbott, Charles D. ‘‘The Lesser Cham: Lord Monboddo.”’ 
Sewanee Rev., xu. 161-170. 

Museum. Addington, Marion H. “The Museum.” N&Q, cixtt. 47-48. 
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Novel. Gray, Ernest W. “The Fielding-Smollett Tradition in the English 
Novel from 1750 to 1835.” Harvard Univ. . .. Summaries of Theses . . . 
1931, pp. 229-232. 

Philips, Ambrose. Griffith, R. H. “A Variorum Text of Four Pastorals by 
Ambrose Philips.” [Univ.of Texas] Studies in English, No. 12, pp. 118- 
157. 

Pills to Purge Melancholy. Day, Cyrus L. “Pills to Purge Melancholy.” 
RES, vim. 177-184. 


A full account of the various volumes and editions from 1698 to 1720. 


Political Miscellanies. Havens, Raymond D. “A Cancel in the Politica! 

Miscellanies.”” RES, vu. 211-212. 

Pope. Chandler, W. K. ‘‘Pope’s Self-Plagiarism.”’ M P, xxx. 98-100. 

Hart, Archibald. “Alexander Pope’s Art of Sinking in Poetry: A Critical 
Study of Its Text and of Its Literary Significance.” Princeton ... Abstracts 
of Theses .. . 1932, p. 13. 

McColley, Grant. “‘Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding as 
a Partial Source of Pope’s Essay on Man.” Open Court, xiv. 581-584. 
Prior. Wright, H. Bunker. “Matthew Prior.”’ Sat. Rev. of Lit., vit. 722. 


Appeal for help in tracing “The Original Accounts of the Executors of Matthew Prior.’’ 
A similar appeal in N&Q, cixt. 269. 


“The Executors of Matthew Prior.” LT LS, May 26, 1932, p. 390. 

Radcliffe, Mrs. McKillop, Alan D. “Mrs. Radcliffe on the Supernatural in 
Poetry.” JEGP, xxxt. 352-359. 

Ramsay, Allan. Martin, John B. ‘‘The Life and Works of Allan Ramsay, with 
Some Hundred Unpublished Poems Edited from the Manuscripts, anda 
Bibliography of His Writings.” Harvard Univ. . .. Summaries of Theses 
... 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 136-138. 


Printed in full, 1931. 





Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Templeman, William D. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
the Picturesque.” MLN, xivu. 446-448. 

Scott, Sarah. Crittenden, Walter M. The Life and Writings of Mrs. Sarah 
Scott, Novelist (1723-1795). Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Shenstone. Fullington, James F. ‘Early Versions of Shenstone’s Letters.” 
MP, xx1x. 323-334. 

Smollett. Buck. Howard. “A New Smollett Anecdote.” ML N, xtvir. 90-91. 

“Smollett and Dr. Akenside.” J EGP, xxx. 10-26. 


Shows that the disposition to doubt Smollett’s intent to satirize Akenside in Peregrine 
Pickle is unjustified, examines the nature of the satire and Smollett’s attitude. 


Knapp, Lewis M. “Smollett’s Early Years in London.” JEGP, xxx1. 
220-227. 


Entries from parish rate books showing Smollett’s places of residence from 1744 to 
1750. 
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“Elizabeth Smollett, Daughter of Tobias Smollett.” RES, vu. 








312-315. 

“Smollett and Le Sage’s The Devil upon Crutches.” MLN, xtvu. 
91-93. 

“A Sequel to Smollett’s Humphry Clinker.” LT LS, Oct. 6, 1932, 
p. 716. 


“Smollett’s Works as Printed by William Strahan with an Un- 

published Letter of Smollett to Strahan.” Library, n.s. x11. 282-291. 
Lawrence, Alexandre. ‘‘L’Influence de Lesage sur Smollett.’’ Revue de 

Litt. Comp., x11. 533-545. 

Purcell, J. M. “‘A Note on Smollett’s Language.” MLN, xtvu. 93-94. 
““A Note on Smollett’s Language.’”’ LT LS, Apr. 14, 1932, p. 271. 
Southerne, Thomas. Mallery, R. D. ‘‘Thomas Southerne.” LTLS, Dec. 1, 

1932, p. 923. 

Spence, Joseph. Wright, Austin. ‘‘The Life and Works of Joseph Spence.” 
Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1931, pp. 254-256. 

“The Charliad, an Unpublished Mock-epic by Joseph Spence.” 

PMLA, xtvu. 554-558. 

Steele. Blanchard, Rae. ‘‘A Prologue and an Epilogue for Nicholas Rowe’s 
Tamerlane by Richard Steele.” PMLA, xtvut. 772-776. 

The Christian Hero. Edited with intro. and bibl. Oxford. 

Sterne. Curtis, Lewis P. “The First Printer of Tristam Shandy.” PMLA, 
XLvu. 777-789. 

Swift. Babcock, Robert W. ‘‘Swift’s Conversion to the Tory Party.” Essays 
and Studies in English and Comparative Literature by members of the 
English Department of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, pp. 133- 
149. 

Birss, John H. “A Volume from Swift’s Library.”” N&Q, cixm. 404. 

Darnall, F. M. “‘Swift’s Belief in Immortality.” MLN, xiv. 448-451. 
“Was Swift Ambitious?” Eng. Jour., xx1. 733-742. 

Davis, Herbert. “‘Swift’s View of Poetry.” Studies in English by Members 
of University College, Toronto, 1931, pp. 9-58. 

Eddy, William A. (ed.) Satires and Personal Writings by Jonathan Swift. 
N.Y. 

Nock, S. A. “Not a Yahoo.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., vitt. 846. 

“Gulliver and Yahoos.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., rx. 113. 

Webster, Clarence M. “Swift’s Tale of a Tub Compared with Earlier 
Satires of the Puritans.” PMLA, xivu. 171-178. 

“The Puritan’s Earsin A Tale of a Tub.” MLN, xtvu. 96-97. 

“Omissions from Swift en France.”” ML N, xtvit. 152-153. 

“* Hudibras and Swift.” ML N, xtvm. 245-246. 

“Notes on the Yahoos.” ML N, xtvit. 451-454. 

“Tom Brown and The Tale of a Tub.”” LT LS, Feb. 18, 1932, p. 112. 

“Swift and the English and Irish Theatre.”” N&Q, cixim. 452- 
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Thomson, James. Havens, Raymond D. “Primitivism and the Idea of Prog- 
ress in Thomson.” SP, xxrx. 41-52. 

Krappe, Alex. H. “The Origin of Rule Britannia Once More.” AnglB, 

xLitt. 256-260. 

Walpole. Bradford, Gamaliel. ‘‘The Letters of Horace Walpole,” in Bio- 
graphy and the Human Heart, Boston, pp. 213-235. 

Ward, Edward. Five Travel Scripts Commonly Attributed to Edward Ward. 
Reproduced from the Earliest Editions Extant with a Bibliographical 
Note by Howard W. Troyer. N.Y., [1932 for] 1933 (Facsimile text Soc., 
Ser. 1, Vol. 7.) 

Warton, Thomas and Joseph. Martin, Burns. “Some Unpublished Warton- 
iana.” SP, xx1x. 53-67. 

Wilkes, John. McCracken, George. “John Wilkes, Humanist.” PQ, x1 
109-134. 

X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Miscellaneous. Bush, Douglas. ‘‘The Victorians, God Bless Them!’’ Book- 
man, LXXIv. 589-597. 

Campbell, Oscar J., Pyre, J. F. A., and Weaver, Bennett. Poetry and 

Criticism of the Romantic Movement. N.Y. 


A collection of poetry and criticism. 


Child, Philip A. “Evangelicalism and English Literature, 1798-1830; a 
Study in Literary, Religious, and Social Interrelations.”” Harvard Univ... . 
Summaries of Theses . . . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 124-126. 

Clapp, Edwin R. ‘“‘English Literary Criticism, 1830-1890, as Exemplified 
in the Work of the Major Critics.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of 
Theses ... 1931, pp. 215-218. 

Decker, Clarence R. “‘Balzac’s Literary Reputation in Victorian Society.” 
PMLA, xtvit. 1150-1157. 

Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von. ‘‘Harmony of the Senses inEnglish, German, 
and French Romanticism.” PM LA, xtvi. 577-592. 

Ewen, Frederic. The Prestige of Schiller in England 1788-1859. N.Y. 
(Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit.) 

Gibson, Byron H. The History, from 1800 to 1832, of English Criticism of 
Prose Fiction. Urbana, Illinois, 1931. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 

Gingerich, Solomon F. “The Conception of Beauty in the Works of 
Shelley, Keats, and Poe.” Essays and Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature by members of the English Department of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, pp. 169-194. 

Goodale, Ralph H. ‘Schopenhauer and Pessimism in Nineteenth Century 
English Literature.” PMLA, xtvu. 241-261. 

Hale, Edward E. “The Earlier ‘Realism’.” Faculty Papers of Union 
College, 111. 3-11. 

Knickerbocker, Frances W. “‘Those Nonsensical Victorians.” Bookman, 
LXxVv. 465-471; 584-589. 
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Mabbott, T. O. ‘Correspondence of John Tomlin.” N&Q, cixt1. 437. 
Contains letters of nineteenth certury English and American writers. 


MacGillivray, J. R. “The Pantisocracy Scheme and Its Immediate Back- 
ground.” Studies in English by Members of University College, Toronto, 1931, 
pp. 131-169. 

Parrott, Thomas M. and Thorp, Willard. Poetry of the Transition 1850- 
1914. N.Y. 


An anthology with a general introduction and a brief essay on each writer represented. 


Pfeiffer, Karl G. “The Authorship of Certain Articles in the Quarterly 
Review.” PQ, x1. 97-108. 

Roberts, Morley. ‘‘Meetings with Some Men of Letters.’ Queen’s Quar., 
XxIx. 62-80. 


Reminiscences of George Meredith and Arthur Conan Doyle. 


Southworth, James G. ‘‘A Study in the Criticism of the Romantic Poets, 
1798-1885.” Harvard Univ. .. . Summaries of Theses .. . 1931, pp. 249-251. 

Stevenson, Lionel. Darwin among the Poets. Chicago. 

Tuell, Anne K. A Victorian at Bay. Boston. 

Includes among other things essays (some reprinted) on George Meredith, T. E. Brown, 
Christina Rossetti, Mrs. Gaskell, The Prose of Mr. Beerbohm, and Sir Thomas Brown. 


Wendell, Richard G. ‘“‘A Study of Romantic Verse Oratory, particularly 
in Scott and Byron.” Harvard Univ....& Summaries of Theses... 1931, 
pp. 251-254. 

Arnold, Matthew. Birss, John H. ‘Whitman on Arnold: An Uncollected 

Comment.” MLN, xtvu. 316-317. 

Brown, E. K. “Matthew Arnold and the Elizabethans.” Univ. of Toronto 
Qu., 1. 333-351. 

“The French Reputation of Matthew Arnold.” Studies in English 
by Members of University College, Toronto, 1931, pp. 224-254. 

Winther, Sophus K. ‘‘The Literary Reputation of Matthew Arnold in 
England and America.” Univ. of Washington ... Digests of Theses 1914- 
1931, Seattle, 1931, pp. 135-138. 

Bentham. Stewart, Herbert L. “Jeremy Bentham: A Centenary Retrospect.” 

Dalhousie Rev., x11. 231-247. 

Brontés, The. Edgar, Pelham. “Judgments on Appeal: II. The Brontés.”’ 

Queen’s Quar., XX1x. 414-422. 

Browning, Robert. Armstrong, A. J. Robert Browning Through French Eyes. 

N.Y., n.d. (Baylor Browning Interests, Third Ser.) 

Contains also “Robert Browning in Brittany,” by Mrs. Ange Mosher, and items con- 
nected with the dedication of a statue to Hervé Rielle, etc. 





DeVane, William C. ‘‘The Harlot and the Thoughtful Young Man: A 
Study of the Relation between Rossetti’s Jenny and Browning’s Fifine at 
the Fair.” SP, xx1x. 463-484. 
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“The New Browning Letters.”” Yale Univ. Library Gazette, v1. 














39-41. 
Notice of a volume of unpublished letters of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Hood, Thurman L. “Browning and Lady Ashburton. Yale Rev., xxu. 
152-168. 


Includes unpublished correspondence. 


Macdonald, J. F. “Inhibitions of Browning’s Poetry.” Studies in English 
by Members of University College, Toronto, 1931, pp. 203-223. 

Phelps, William L. ““Notes on Browning’s Pauline.” MLN, xtvu. 292- 
299. 


Includes extracts from Mills’ notes on the poem and an unpublished letter of Brown- 
ing’s concerning it. 


Rea, John D. “‘My Last Duchess.”’ SP, xx1x. 120-122. 
Bulwer-Lytton. Bangs, Archie R. “‘Mephistophiles in England; or, The Con- 
fessions of a Prime Minister.” PM LA, xuvit. 200-219. 


Reclaims the anonymous novel for Bulwer-Lytton on internal evidence; synopsis an‘! 
analysis reveal a keen interest in, though rather limited assimilation of, Goethe’s Faust. 







Watts, Harold H. The Intellectual and Artistic Development of Lord Lytton: 

“On Art in Fiction.” Urbana, Illinois. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 
Butler, Samuel. Stillman, Clara G. Samuel Butler, A Mid-Victorian Modern. 

N.Y. 

See above, Section rv, s.v. Lovett. 

Byron. Calvert, William J., Jr. ‘Byron and Shakespeare; a Study in In 
fluence.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1929, Cambridge, 
1931, pp. 148-150. 

Doane, Gilbert H. “Byron Bibliography.” LTLS, Nov. 17, 1932. p. 864. 

Fugitive Pieces by George Gordon Noél Byron. Reproduced from the First 
Edition with a Bibliographical Note by Marcel Kessel. N.Y. [1932 for] 1933. 
(Facsimile Text Soc., Ser. 1, Vol. 8.) 

Mabbott, T. O. “Byron and Chatterton.” N&Q, cixm. 207. 

Simmons, Ernest J. “Byron and a Greek Maid.” MLR, xxvu. 318-323. 
Carlyle. Harrold, Charles F. “The Mystical Element in Carlyle (1827—34).” 

MP, xxtx. 459-475. 

Keys, D. R. ‘‘Bengough and Carlyle.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 11. 49-73. 

Neff, Emery. Carlyle. N.Y. 

Carroll, Lewis. Ayres, Harry M. “Lewis Carroll and the ‘Alice’ Books.”’ 
Columbia Univ. Qu., xxiv. 158-177. 

Catalogue of an Exhibition at Columbia University to Commemorate the 
One Hundreth Anniversary of the Birth of Lewis Carroll (Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson) 1832-1898. N.Y. 

Daly, Isabel. ‘‘The Original Alice.”” Bookman, txxv. 164-167. 
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Livingston, Flora V. The Harcourt Amory Collection of Lewis Carroll in 
the Harvard College Library.Cambridge, Mass. Privately printed. 
Clarkson, Thomas. Griggs, E. Leslie. “Thomas Clarkson.” N&Q, cixim. 
207. 


Announces a biography and seeks information about manuscripts. 


Cobbett, William. Adkins, Nelson F. “William Cobbett.” N&Q, crx. 
116. 





“Another American Reference to Cobbett.”?’ N&Q, cixim. 258. 

Coleridge, Hartley. Hartman, Herbert. ‘Hartley Coleridge Manuscripts.” 
LTLS, March 31, 1932, p. 229. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Dike, Edwin B. ‘Coleridge Marginalia in Henry 
Brooke’s The Fool of Quality.” Huntington Libr. Bull., 11 (1931). 149-163. 
Ethel, Garland O. “Magazine Studies in the English Reputation of Samuel 

Taylor Coleridge as Poet and Critic.” Univ. of Washington. . . . Digests of 

Theses 1914-1931, Seattle, 1931, pp. 143-144. 

Griggs, Earl L. (ed.) Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
2v., London. 
—— “Swinburne on Coleridge.” M P., xxx. 215-216. 

“Coleridge, De Quincey, and Nineteenth-Century Editing.” 

MLN, xtvit. 88-90. 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Coleridge’s Revision of The Ancient Mariner.” 

SP, Xxx. 68-94, 

Patton, Lewis. ‘‘Coleridge and Revolutionary France.” So. Atl. Qu., XXXI. 

321-330. 

Snyder, Alice D. “Coleridge’s Notes.” LTLS, Apr. 7, 1932, p. 250. 

“‘Coleridge’s ‘Theory of Life’.”” ML N, xtvit. 299-301. 


Two fragmentary notes of Coleridge in the British Museum. 


Stallknecht, Newton P. ‘“‘The Moral of the Ancient Mariner.” PMLA, 
XLVvII. 559-569. 
See below, s.v. Wordsworth. 
DeQuincey. See above, s.v. Coleridge. 
Eliot. Purdy, Richard L. “Journals and Letters of George Eliot.”’ Yale Univ. 
Library Gazette, v1. 1-4. 








An account of journals and over 600 letters recently purchased by the Yale library. 


Ferguson, Sir Samuel. Deering, Arthur. Sir Samuel Ferguson, Poet and 
Antiquarian. Phila., 1931. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Fitzgerald. Hannay, Neilson C, and Johnson, Mrs. Catharine Bodham. A 
Fitz Gerald Friendship, being Hitherto Unpublished Letters from Edward 
Fitz Gerald to William Bodham Donne. N.Y. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth. Whitehill, Jane (ed.) Letters of Mrs. Gaskell and 
Charles Eliot Norton 1855-1865. London. 

Gifford, William. Kirk, Rudolf. “Notes on R. B. Clark’s William Gifford.” 
PQ. x1. 413-414. 
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Gilbert, W. S. DuBois, Arthur E. “Additions to the Bibliography of W. S. 
Gilbert’s Contributions to Magazines.”’ ML N, xtvit. 308-314. 

Hardy. Grove, Frederick P. ‘““Thomas Hardy: A Critical Examination of a 
Typical Novel and His Shorter Poems.” Univ. of Toronto Qu., 1. 490-507. 
Hickson, Elizabeth C. The Versification of Thomas Hardy. Philadelphia, 

1931. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Hazlitt. Baker, Harry T. ‘Hazlitt as a Shakespearean Critic.” PML.1, 
xiv. 191-199. 

Hunt, Leigh. Brewer, Luther A. My Leigh Hunt Library. Collected ani 
Described. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Privately printed. 

Stout, George D. ‘‘Studies toward a Biography of Leigh Hunt.” Harvard 
Univ. .. . Summaries of Theses .. . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 151-154. 
Huxley. Ayres, Clarence. Huxley. N.Y. 

Jeffrey, Francis. Derby, Jesse R. “‘Francis Jeffrey as a Literary Critic.” 
Harvard Univ. .. . Summaries of Theses . . . 1929, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 
154-156. 

Keats. Ballman, Adele B. “On the Revisions of Hyperion.” MLN, xtivu. 
302-303. 

Birss, John H. “Two New Letters of John Keats.” N&Q, cixim. 326 
328. 


The earliest and the latest letters of Keats known. 


Bushnell, Nelson S. “The Style of the Spenserian Stanzas, Sonnets, and 
Odes of Keats.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses ... 1928, Cam- 
bridge, 1931, pp. 121-124. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘Keats in America: ‘Leaf-fringed’.”” N&Q, cix111. 
97; 249. 

Pitfield, Robert L. ‘‘John Keats: The Reactions of a Genius to Tubercu- 
losis and Other Adversities.”’ [Univ. of Penna.] Gen. Magazine and Hist. 
Chron., xxxi1v. 543-563. 


The views of a physician. 


Pope, Willard B. ‘‘A Book of Keats’s.”” LT LS, Oct. 6, 1932, p. 711. 
“The Family of Keats.’”” LT LS, Dec. 22, 1932, p. 977. 
Stearns, Bertha M. “The First Publication of Two Poems by Keats.” 
LTLS, Aug. 4, 1932, p. 557. 
“Two Poems by Keats.”’ LT LS, Sept. 8, 1932, p. 624. 
Macaulay. MacKenzie, W. Douglas. ‘“‘A Macaulay Find?” LTLS, Apr. 21, 
1932. p. 291. 
Meredith, George. Peel, Robert. The Creed of a Victorian Pagan. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931. (Harvard Honors Theses in English, No. 4.) 
Mill, John Stuart. Janes, George M. ‘‘Mill’s Unwritten Work.” Quar. Jour- 
nal, Univ. of No. Dakota, xxu1. 47-50. 
Opie, Redvers. “John Stuart Mill: A Reexamination.”’ Harvard Univ. . . . 
Summaries of Theses .. . 1928, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 96-99. 
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Morris, William. Davies, Frank J. J. ‘William Morris’s Sir Peter Harpdon’s 
End.” PQ, xt. 314-317. 

Novel. Boker, Joseph E. The Novel and the Oxford Movement. Princeton. 
(Princeton Studies in English, No. 8.) 

Pater. Burgum, Edwin B. “Walter Pater and the Good Life.” Sewance Rev., 
XL. 276-293. 
Eaker, J. Gordon. ‘‘Walter Pater’s Prose—A Study of Methods and 

Effects.” [Univ. of lowa] Programs Announcing Candidates for Higher De- 

grees... , Lowa City, [1932 for] 1933, no pagination. 


A one-page abstract. 


Stauffer, Donald A. “‘“Monna Melancholia.”’ Sewanee Rev. xi. 89-94. 

Reade. Kuehne, Oswald R. ‘‘Possible Latin Sources for an Episode in Charles 
Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth.”’ Classical Weekly, xxv. 177-181. 
Sutcliffe, Emerson G. ‘‘Plotting in Reade’s Novels.”” PMLA, xLvu. 

834-863. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb. Baker, John M. ‘‘Henry Crabb Robinson in the 
Light of Unpublished Material and Contributions to Periodicals and the 
Press.”” Harvard Univ....& Summaries of Theses... 1931, 197-199. 

Rossetti. Knickerbocker, K. L. ‘‘Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel.”’ SP, Xx1x. 
485-504. 

Ruskin. Bentley, J. A. ““Ruskin and Modern Fiction.’’ Queen’s Quar., XXIXx. 
145-156. 

Ladd, Henry. The Victorian Morality of Art: An Analysis of Ruskin’s 

Esthetic. N.Y. 

Scott. Eliot, Charles W. ‘‘President Eliot on Sir Walter Scott: An Unpub- 
lished Address of the Late President of Harvard.’’ More Books, vit. 336- 
339. 

Harper, George McL. ‘“‘Scott’s Novels: an American View.” Quar. Rev., 

ccLtx. 344-351. 

Heron, F. W. “Scott in San Francisco.”” LT LS, Sept. 1, 1932, p. 607. 
Miller, James. “Through a Scottish Layman’s Eyes.” Queen’s Quar., XXIX. 

621-632. 

Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘Scott’s Experiences in Haunted Chambers.” M P, 

xxx. 103-105. 

Russell, Frances T. ‘‘A Garland for Sir Walter Scott.’’ Dalhousie Rev., 

x11. 285-296. 

Smith, M. O. ‘Scott and His Modern Rivals.”’ Queen’s Quar., Xx1x. 603- 

620. 

Van Antwerp, Wm. C. A Collector’s Comment on his First Editions of the 

Works of Sir Walter Scott. San Francisco (Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc.). 
Wallace, M. W. ‘‘The Centenary of Sir Walter Scott.” Univ. of Toronto 

Qu., m. 111-132. 

Wolfe, Clara S. ‘Evidences of Scott’s Indebtedness to Spanish Litera- 

ture.” RR, xxut. 301-311. 
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Shelley. Brett, G. S. “‘Shelley’s Relation to Berkeley and Drummond.” 
Studies in English by Members of University College, Toronto, 1931, pp. 
170-202. 

Hicks, Arthur C. “‘The Place of Christianity in Shelley’s Thought.” 

Abstracts of Diss., Stanford Univ., vit. 55-59. 

Propst, Louise. An Analytical Study of Shelley’s Versification. Iowa City, 

[1932 for] 1933. ( Univ. of Iowa Studies, Humanistic Studies, Vol. v, No. 3.) 
Renzulli, Michele. La Poesia di Shelley. Foligno-Roma. 

Swann, Arthur. “A Rare Shelley Pamphlet.” A BC, 1. 352-356. 
Weaver, Bennett. Toward the Understanding of Shelley. Ann Arbor. 
(Univ. of Michigan Pub., Lang. and Lit., Vol. 1x.) 
“Shelley Works out the Rhythm of ‘A Lament’.” PMLA. xivu. 





570-576. 





“The Williams Transcription of Hellas.” Essays and Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature by members of the English Department 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, pp. 151-108. 
See s.v. Wilson, John. 
Southey. Griggs, Earl L. “Robert Southey and the Edinburgh Review.” 
M P, xxx. 100-103. 
A long letter cf Southey to Coleridge. 


Havens, Raymond D. “Southey’s Contributions to the Foreign Review.”’ 
RES, vur. 210-211. 
Stevenson. Hills, Gertrude. ‘‘Three Letters from Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
ABC, u. 209-211. 
Thackeray. Forsythe, Robert S. ‘‘Thackeray, Critic of Literature.’”’ Quar. 
Jour., Univ. of No. Dakota, xxi. 191-203. 
Wilson, Alexander. Weiss, Harry B. ‘‘Alexander Wilson as a Chapbook 
Author.” ABC, 1. 218-219. 
Wilson, John. Colby, Ralph. John Wilson: A Study of His Writings. Urbana, 
Illinois, 1931. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract) 
Strout, Alan L. “‘Maga, Champion of Shelley.” SP, xx1x. 95-119. 
Wordsworth. Addington, Marion H. “Wordsworth and Henry Headley.” 
MLN, xtvit. 90. 
Broughton, Leslie N. ‘Wordsworth Letters.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., vit. 542. 
Announces an edition of Wordsworth’s letters to Henry Read. 
Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Vision of Immortality.” Univ. of 
Toronto Qu., 1. 216-235. 
Potts, Abbie F. ‘‘The Spenserian and Miltonic Influence in Wordsworth’s 
Ode and Rainbow.” SP, xx1x. 607-616. 


Rea, John D. “Wordsworth’s Intimations of Palingenesia.”” RES, vu. 
82-86. 





“Intimations of Immortality Again.”’ PQ, x1. 396-400. 
Roberts, Charles W. “‘The Influence of Godwin on Wordsworth’s Letter 
to the Bishop of Llandaff.” SP, xx1x. 588-606. 
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Wells, John E. “Variants in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798.” LTLS, June 23, 


1932, p. 464. 
“De Quincey’s Punctuation of Wordsworth’s ‘Cintra’.” LTLS, 


Nov. 3, 1932, p. 815. 





XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Jones, Howard M. ‘‘Methods in Contemporary Biography.” 
Eng. Jour., Xx1. 43-51; 113-122. 

Baring, Maurice. Hanighen, Frank C. ‘‘The Art of Maurice Baring.” Book- 
man, LXXV. 321-326. 

Barrie, J. M. Butler, Pierce. ‘Barrie: The Playwright.’ So. Atl. Qu., XxxI. 
222-241. 

Bennett, Arnold. Hunt, Violet. “Arnold Bennett in Paris.” Bookman, 
Lxxv. 345-348. 

Bridges, Robert. Larrabee, Harold A. ‘Robert Bridges and George San- 
tayana.”” Amer. Scholar, 1. 167-182. 

Conrad. Anthony, Irvin. ‘The Illusion of Joseph Conrad.” Bookman, 
LXXIV. 648-653. 

Coppard, A. E. Saul, George B. A. E. Coppard: His Life and His Poetry 
to the Publication of the “‘ Biography.”’ Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Douglas, Norman. Wheatley, Elizabeth D. ‘‘Norman Douglas.” Sewanee 
Rev., xt. 55-67. 

Doyle, Arthur Conan. Starrett, Vincent. ‘““Enter Mr. Sherlock Holmes.” 
Atlan. Mo., cv. 81-87. 

Drama. Bruestle, Beaumont S. The ‘‘Fool of Nature’’ in the English Drama 
of Our Day. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Tucker, S. Marion (ed.) Modern Plays. N.Y. 

Drinkwater, John. Clemens, Cyril. “John Drinkwater.” Sewanee Rev., Xv. 
442-445. 

Galsworthy. Herrick, Marvin T. ‘“‘Current English Usage and the Dramas of 
Galsworthy.”’ AS, vir. 412-419. 
Robertson, Stuart. ‘““American Speech according to Galsworthy.” AS, 

vi. 297-301. 

Gissing. Mabbott, Thomas O. “A Tale by Gissing Identified.” LTLS, 
July 7, 1932, p. 499. 
Morley, Christopher. ‘‘Pebbles from Gissing Pond.” Atlantic Mo., CX.ix. 

143-152. 
Material forming part of the series of Rosenbach lectures, published in Ex Libris 

Carissimis, Phila. 

Harris, Frank. Tobin, A. I., and Gertz, Elmer. Frank Harris: A Study in 
Black and White. Chicago, 1931. 

Jones, Henry Arthur. Cordell, Richard A. Henry Arthur Jones and the 
Modern Drama. N. Y. 


The author has been able to consult all the dramatist’s ‘notes, journals, and manu- 
scripts.” 
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Joyce, James. Paul, Elliot. ‘““Farthest North: A Study of James Joyce.” 

Bookman, txxv. 156-163. 
Kipling. Carmody, Edward T. “Without Benefit of Clergy.”’ Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., vir. 557. 


ay 
ae Stevenson, Lionel, ‘‘The Ideas in Kipling’s Poetry.”” Univ. of Toronto 
aet Qu., 1. 467-489. 
ea. | Lawrence, D. H. Roberts, John H. ‘‘The Religion of D. H. Lawrence.” 
7 New Humanism, v. 29-34. 

: Masefield. Clarke, George H. ‘‘John Masefield: Poet-Laureate.” Dalhousie 


Rev., xu. 25-46. 
ce Merrick, Leonard. Field, Louise M. ‘‘Leonard Merrick.’’ Bookman, Lxxy. 
| 713-717. 
ti Moore, George. Sechler, Robert P. George Moore: ‘‘A Disciple of Walter 
Be | Pater.” Phila., 1931. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
a Novel. Beach, Joseph W. The Twentieth Century Novel: Studies in Technique. 
ie N.Y. 
yi “ r Shaw, G. B. Colbourne, Maurice. The Real Bernard Shaw. Boston, 1931. 
(2k Dana, H. W. L. “Shaw in Moscow.” Amer. Mercury, xxv. 343-352. 
Fyfe, W. H. “George Bernard Shaw.” Queen’s Quar., xx1x. 29-45. 
Strachey, Lytton. Fuess, Claude W. ‘‘Lytton Strachey.” Sat. Rev. of Lit., 
vir. 501-502. 
Hartwell, Robert M. ‘Lytton Strachey.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxxiv. 
409-441. 
Thompson, Francis. Poems of Francis Thompson, ed. Terence L. Connolly. 
N.Y. 
Walpole, Hugh. Hartley, L. C. “We Call Upon Hugh Walpole.” Sewanee 
Rev., x. 335-340. 
Woolf, Virginia. Holmes, John H. “‘Mrs. Woolf as Novelist.’’ Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., vii. 429. 
Troy, William. “Virginia Woolf: The Poetic Method; The Poetic Style.”’ 
Symposium, i111. 53-63; 153-166. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By GREGORY PAINE 


I. LANGUAGE 
Ament, William S. “Some Americanisms in Moby Dick.’’ AS, vu. 365- 
367. 
Ayres, Harry Morgan. “England’s English—and America’s.” Current 
Hist., xxxv1. 702-706. 


Barker, Howard F. “‘Surnames in the United States.’’ Am. Mercury, 
XXVI. 223-230. 


Bisgaier, Paul. ‘‘Speech in the Post Office.”” AS, vir. 278-279. 
Clemens, J. R. ‘George Washington’s Pronunciation.” AS, v1. 438-441. 
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Collitz, Klara Hechtenberg. “‘Alliteration in American English.” AS, 
vir. 204-218. 

Davidson, Levette J., and Koehler, Olga Hazel. ‘‘The Naming of Color- 
ado’s Towns and Cities.” AS, vir. 180-187. 

Hamilton, Marian. ‘‘California’s Gold-Rush English.”’ AS, vir. 423-433. 

Hart, James D. “Jazz Jargon.”’ AS, vir. 241-254. 

Jacobs, Melville. ‘‘Notes on the Structure of Chinook Jargon.” Lang, 
vit. 27-50. 

Jente, Richard. ““The American Proverb.” AS, vir. 342-348. 

Jones, Joseph. ‘‘Street-names of Palo Alto, California.‘‘ AS, vit. 273-277. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. (comp.). ‘Bibliographical Department of American 
Speech.” AS, vit. 227-231; 302-311; 377-385; 442-449. 

Kuethe, J. Louis. “Johns Hopkins Jargon.”’ AS, vi. 327-338. 

Meredith, Mamie. ‘Prairie Schooner Slogans.’’ AS, vit. 172-174. 
“Squaw Patch, Squaw Corn, Calico Corn, Yankee Corn, Tea 
Wheat, Sandy Wheat.” AS, vir. 420-422. 

——— “ ‘Waddies’ and ‘Hoboes’ of the Old West.’”’ AS, vir. 257-260. 

Merryweather, L. W. ‘‘The Argot of an Orphan’s Home.” AS, vi. 398- 
404. 

Oliver, Robert T. ‘“Junglese.”’ AS, vit. 339-341. 

Pond, Frederick R. “Language of the California Oil Fields.”? AS, vit. 
261-272. ' 

Reed, Margaret. “Intentional Mispronunciations.”’ AS, vir. 192-199. 

Rice, Wallace. ‘‘Get and Got.” AS, vir. 280-296. 

Robertson, Stuart. ‘‘American Speech According to Galsworthy.”’ AS, 
vir. 297-301. 

Schultz, John Richie. ‘‘Chatauqua Talk.’’ AS, vir. 405-411. 

Shidler, John Ashton. “More Stanford Expressions.” AS, vir. 434-437. 

Thomas, C. K. “Jewish Dialect and New York Dialect.”” AS, vit. 321- 
326. 

Van Den Bark, Melvin. ‘‘Nebraska Pioneer English.”? AS, vm. 161-171. 

Wasson, Mildred. ‘‘Cockney American.”’ AS, vit. 255-256. 

Withington, Robert. ‘‘More ‘Portmanteau’ Coinages.”’ AS, vir. 200-203. 





II. GENERAL 


Bibliotheca Americana: A Dictionary of Books Relating to America, from 
Its Discovery to the Present Time. Vol. xxi. (1929-1931); Vol. xxm (1931- 
1932); Vol. xxu1 (1932) Parts 133, 134, 135 only (To Stearns). 

The great work begun by Joseph Sabin, continued by Wilberforce Eames, and com- 


pleted by R. W. G. Vail, under the direction of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
N. Y. 


Boynton, Henry Walcott. Annals of American Bookselling, 1638-1850. 
N.Y. 


“This book essays to bring together the salient facts and persons connected with book- 
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making and book-selling in the British American colonies and the young republic begotten 
of them.” 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Biography and the Human Heart. Boston and N. \. 







Includes studies of Longfellow and Whitman, among others. 





£ Brightfield, Myron Franklin. The Issue in Literary Criticism. Berkeley, 
Cal. 
Literary criticism as the product of the scientific method. 
Brooks, Van Wyck. Sketches in Criticism. N. Y. 
Short, vigorous essays concerning America’s literature and life. 
Calverton, V. C. The Liberation of American Literature. N. Y. 


A stricture upon American culture and literature for not looking forward to goals of 
Marxism. “American writers of today, although liberated from the affliction of the colonia! 
complex and the petty bourgeois moral code, are liable to plunge into an even deeper chaos 
and despair, unless they can succeed in allying themselves with the growing proletarian 
tradition.” 
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“The Liberation of American Literature.’’ Scribner’s Mag., xc, 








143-146. 
Carson, William G. B. The Theatre on the Frontier: The Early Years of the 
St. Louis Stage. Chicago. 


A detailed history of the productions, successes, and failures of the pioneer theatre in 
St. Louis. 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. Vol. vit, 
Grinnell-Hibbard. Vol. 1x, Hibben—Jarvis. N. Y. 

Fay, Bernard. “Learned Societies in Europe and: America in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” Am. Hist. Rev., xxxvut. 255-266. 

Fullerton, B. M. Selective Bibliography of American Literature 1775-1900. 
A Brief Estimate of the More Important Authors and a Description of Their 
Representative Works. Introduction by Carl Van Doren. N. Y. 

Gavit, J. “A List of American Newspaper Reprints.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. 
Libr., xxxv. 212-213. 

Gilder, Rosamond (comp.). A Theatre Library. N. Y. 


A bibliography of one hundred books on the development of the theatre. 






















Hayes, Cecil B. The American Lyceum: Its History and Contribution to 
Education. Washington, D. C. A pamphlet. 

Hubbell, Jay B., Anderson, Charles R., et al. (comps.) “Articles on Ameri- 
can Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals.”” AmLit, mm. 501-509; rv. 
91-100; 228-237; 346-355. 

Johnson, Merle (comp.). American First Editions: Bibliographic Check 
Lists of the Works of One Hundred and Forty-six American Authors. N. Y. 
Revision of 1929 ed. 

Knight, Grant C. American Literature and Culture. N. Y. 
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Adequate summaries of the works of the chief writers. 


Kraus, Michael. Intercolonial Aspects of American Culture on the Eve of 
the Revolution. N. Y. 

Leavitt, Sturgis E. “Latin-American Literature in the United States.” 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, x1 (1931). 126-148. 

Leisy, Ernest E. (comp.). “‘Research in Progress [in American Litera- 
ture].”” AmLit, ut, 483; 1v. 66-67; 211-216; 309-310. 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. Expression in America. N. Y. 

A critical rather than an historical appraisal, from a strongly biased point of view, of 
selected writers, of whom those that reveal Puritanism are sweepingly condemned. 


Mayorga, Margaret G. A Short History of the American Drama: Com- 
mentaries on Plays Prior to 1920. N. Y. 

Paine, Gregory. “Trends in American Literary Scholarship, with Re- 
views of Some Recent Books.” SP, xx1x. 630-643. 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson. The Soul of America; Yesterday and Today. 
Philadelphia. 

A study of the soul of America as characterized by Democracy, Efficiency, Liberality, 
Provincialism, Individuality, and other traits. 


Robinson, Henry Morton. ‘“‘The Almanac.” Bookman. Lxxv. 218-224. 


Ill. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Bolton, Charles K. ‘“‘Nathaniel Bolton, A Forgotten New 
England Poet.” Proceedings Amer. Antiquarian Soc., xi1. 405-420. 
Borden, Arnold K. ‘‘Seventeenth-Century American Libraries.’”’ Libr. 

Quar., 11. 138-147. 

Brown, Herbert R. ‘‘Richardson and Sterne in the Massachusetts Maga- 

zine.”’ New Eng. Quar., v. 65-82. 

“Sensibility in Eighteenth-Century American Drama.” AmLit, 





Iv. 47-60. 
Field, Vena Bernadette. Constantia: A Study of the Life and Works of 
Judith Sargent Murray, 1751-1820. Orono, Maine, 1931. 


A University of Maine monograph in which Mrs. Murray’s essays, published in the 
Massachusetts Magazine, her plays, The Medium and The Traveller Returned, and her verse 
are critically analyzed. 


Gummere, Richard Mott. “‘Apollo on Locust Street.” Penn. Mag. of Hist. 
and Biog., Lv1. 68-92. 
“Discussion of the influence of classical tradition in Pennsylvania literature up to 1800.” 


McDowell, Tremaine. ‘“‘Last Words of a Sentimental Heroine.”” Am Lit, 
Iv. 174-177. 


The basis of a scene in The Power of Sympathy. 


Richardson, Lyon N. A History of Early American Magazines, 1741- 
1789. N. Y. 
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A discussion of 37 periodicals, involving the biographies of editors and publishers, the 
circumstances of publishing, the contents, and lists of libraries containing copies. An 
authoritative work for the student, which shows the careful direction of Professor R. L. 
Rusk. 


ene Walsh, James I. ‘‘Scholasticism in the Colonial Colleges.” New Eng. 
" b § Quar., v. 483-532. 

‘ee Often the “so-called Theses or Thesis sheets: broadsides contafning lists of philosophical 
it 3) and other propositions in Latin and Greek . . . afford significant proof . . . that medieva! 
ee methods and scholastic philosophy survived in the secular university colleges of the Eng 
LF lish colonies, up to the American Revolution.” 
















Winterich, John T. ‘‘Early American Books and Printing: Mr. Bradford 
Understands a Want.” Pub. Weekly, cxx1. 282-286; 865-868. 

Wright, Luella M. The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725. 
Introduction by Rufus M. Jones. N. Y. 
Brackenridge, Hugh Henry. Newlin, Claude Milton. The Life and Writings 

of Hugh Henry Brackenridge. Princeton, N. J. 


A detailed biography with sound critical judgments of Brackenridge’s most important 
novel. 
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Brown, Charles Brockden. Johnson, Merle (comp.). ‘‘American First Edi- 

tions: Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810).” Pub. Weekly, cxxt. 2422. 
Byrd, William. Beatty, Richmond Croom. William Byrd of Westover. Boston 
and N. Y. 


A biography of this Virginia gentleman, with discussion of his writings and literary im- 
portance. 


Woodfin, Maude H. “William Byrd and the Royal Society.”” Va. Mag. 

of Hist. and Biog., x_. 23-34; 111-123. 

Edwards, Jonathan. Johnson, Thomas H. ‘Jonathan Edwards and the 
‘Young Folks’ Bible’,”” New Eng. Quar., v. 37-54. 












Evidence that the “immoral book” which Edwards made the subject of a church in- 
vestigation was not Pamela but Aristotle’s Legacy or His Golden Cabinet of Secrets, being 
you's delightful pastime, a pseudo-Aristotelian writing said to have been first translated 
from the Arabic about 1200. 


McGiffert, Arthur Cushman, Jr. Jonathan Edwards. iv. Y. 









A rapid, sympathetic portrait of Edwards the man, and an excellent analysis of his 
theological problem. 


Foster, Hannah Webster. Shurter, Robert L. ‘Mrs. Hannah Webster Foster 
and the Early American Novel.” AmLit. 1v. 306-308. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Biddison, Philip. ‘The Magazine Franklin Failed to 
Remember.” AmLit, tv. 177-180. 
Winterich, John T. ‘Early American Books and Printing: Benjamin 

Franklin.” Pub. Weekly, cxx1. 2212-2216. 
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Freneau, Philip. Johnson, Merle (comp.). ‘‘American First Editions: Philip 
Freneau (1752-1832). Pub. Weekly, cxxu. 213-214. 
Smith, Frank. “‘Philip Freneau and The Time-Piece and Literary Com- 
panion.” AmLit, tv. 270-287. 
Pattee, Fred Lewis. “Philip Freneau as Postal Clerk.” Am Lit, tv. 61-62. 
Mather, Increase. Holmes, Thomas James (comp.). Increase Mather: A 
Bibliography of His Works. With introduction by George Parker Winship 
and supplementary material by Kenneth Ballard Murdock and George 
Francis Dow. Cambridge, Mass. 
Paine, Thomas. Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘“‘Thomas Paine’s Relation to Vol- 
taire and Rousseau.” Rev. Anglo- A méricaine, 1x. 305-319; 393-405. 
Creel, George. Tom Paine—Liberty Bell. N. Y. 


A short biography in defense of Paine’s character and career. 


Washington, George. Hay, James, Jr. ‘‘George Washington: Literary Man.” 
Pub. Weekly, cxxt. 943-944. 

Williams, Roger. Ernst, James Emanuel. Roger Williams: New England 
Firebrand. N. Y. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Miscellaneous. Christy, Arthur. The Orient in American Transcendentalism: 
A Study of Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott. N. Y. 


A study of the books which were the medium of Oriental influence of “Emerson and the 
Over-Soul,” ‘“Thoreau and Oriental Asceticism,” and “Alcott the Propagandist.’”’ One of 
the most significant books of the year. 


Davidson, H. Carter. ‘‘The Sonnet in Seven Early American Magazines 
and Newspapers.” Am Lit, 1v. 180-187. 

Edwards, Herbert. ‘Zola and the American Critics.”’ Am Lit, 1v. 114-129. 

James, Reese D. Old Drury of Philadelphia: A History of the Philadelphia 
Stage, 1800-1835. Including the Diary or Daily Account Book of William 
Burke Wood, Co-Manager with William Warren of the Chesnut Street 
Theatre, familiarly known as Old Drury. Philadelphia. 


Consists of (1) “a general introduction covering the history of the Philadelphia stage 
from 1800 to 1835,” (2) the text of the Account Book, “a hitherto unpublished record of 
the activities of the Chesnut Street Company in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Alexandria, (3) prefaces to the record of each of the seventy-one seasons with which the 
Account Book deals, and (4) indexes to the plays and players mentioned. 


Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘American Comment on George Sand, 1837- 
1848.” AmLit, m1. 389-407. 


Although the Brook Farm group was attracted to George Sand, favorable comments 
were few, and the extracts “lead us to be skeptical about attribution of a profound influ- 
ence upon American thought and culture of the French romantic philosophy or the the- 
ories of Jean-Jacques.” 
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Orians, G. Harrison. ‘‘The Romance Ferment after Waverley.”” AmLit, 
m1. 408-431. 


A review of romantic literature in the second and third decades as incited by the war of 

1812, the popularity of Scott’s romances, and the critical articles in the North American 

Review. 

Stearns, Bertha-Monica. “Southern Magazines for Ladies (1819-1860).” 

So. Atl. Quar., xxx1. 70-87. 

Bierce, Ambrose. McWilliams, Carey. ‘“‘Ambrose Bierce and His First Love: 
An Idyll of the Civil War.”’ Bookman, txxv. 254-259. 

Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). Brownell, George Hiram. “‘Mark Twain 
and the Hannibal Journal.” A BC, 11. 173-176; 202—204 (to be continued). 
Clemens, Cyril. Mark Twain the Letter Writer. Boston. 












































Letters ranging in date from 1868 to 1910. 


Cooper, Lane. ‘‘Mark Twain’s Lilacs and Laburnums.” MLN, xtvu. 
85-87. 


Parodies in A Double-Barreled Detective Story. 


De Voto, Bernard. Mark Twain’s America. Boston. 





In opposition to the vilifiers of frontier America and its misinterpretation by Van Wyck 
Brooks and others, the author defends the frontier life that produced Mark Twain. The 
book is vigorous and stimulating, though somewhat invalidated by certain prejudices. 


Potter, John K. (comp.). Samuel L. Clemens: First Editions and Values. 
Chicago. 

Underhill, Irving S. “An Inquiry into Huckleberry Finn.” Colophon, 
Part 6, 10 pages. 

West, Victor Royce. Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain. Univ. of Ne- 
43 braska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism. 
‘* Cooper, James Fenimore. Letter to Gen. Lafayette, and Related Correspondence 
#2 on the Finance Controversy. N. Y. 


Reproduced from the original Paris editions of 1831 and 1832 in English and French, 
with bibliographical note by Robert E. Spiller. 


The Lake Gun. With an introduction by Robert E. Spiller. N. Y. 
A short story first published in The Parthenon. 


Adkins, Nelson F. “(James Fenimore Cooper and the Bread and Cheese 
Club.”” MLN, xtvit. 71-79. 

Oakley, Kate Russell. “(James Fenimore Cooper and Oak Openings.” 
Mich. Hist. Mag., xv1. 309-329. 

Palfrey, Thomas R. ‘“‘Cooper and Balzac: The Headsman.” MP, xxix. 
257-341. 
Dickinson, Emily. Barney, Margaret Higginson, and Carpenter, Frederic 
Ives (eds.). ‘Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson.” New Eng. Quar., 
v, 217-220. 
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Bianchi, Martha Dickinson. Emily Dickinson Face to Face: Also Unpub- 
lished Letters, Notes, and Reminiscences. With a Foreword by Alfred Leete 
Hampson, Boston and N. Y. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Uncollected Lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson: Re- 
ports of Lectures on American Life and Natural Religion, reprinted from 
The Commonwealth, Edited by Clarence Gohdes. N. Y. 

Brooks, Van Wyck. The Life of Emerson. N. Y. 


An enlargement of “Emerson: Six Episodes” in Emerson and Others. Mr. Brooks, re- 
lying mainly on the Journals, presents Emerson in his own words. 


Erskine, John. ‘‘The American Scholar.” A mer. Scholar, 1. 5-15. 


The initial article in this magazine is an analysis with modern applications of Emerson’s 
famous address. 


Hagboldt, Peter. ‘‘Emerson’s Goethe.” OC, xvi. 234-244. See Germanic 
Section. 

Hoeltje, Hubert H. “Emerson in Virginia.”” New Eng. Quar., v. 753-768. 

A narrative of Emerson’s unfortunate address before the students of the University of 
Virginia, June 27, 1876. 

Hotson, Clarence Paul. ‘‘Emerson’s Boston Lecture on Swedenborg.”’ 
New-Church Mag., it. 91-101. 
““Emerson’s Source for ‘Swedenborg’.’ 
cx. 89-94, 
“Emerson, Swedenborg, and B. F. Barrett.’”?’ New-Church Mag., 
LI. 33-42. (Continued from Oct., 1931.) 
“Prof. Bush’s Reply to Emerson on Swedenborg.” New-Church 
Mag., ut. 175-184; 213-223. 

Hubbell, George Shelton (comp.). A Concordance to the Poems of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. N. Y. 


Based upon the text used in Volume rx of the Centenary Edition of Emerson’s complete 
works. 


’ 





New-Church Messenger, 








Jorgenson, Chester Eugene. ‘‘Emerson’s Paradise Under the Shadow of 

Swords.” PQ, x1. 274-292. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. Wade, John Donald. “Joel Chandler Harris.” Va. 
Quar. Rev., vit. 123-127. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The American Notebooks of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Based upon the original manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library and 
edited by Randall Stewart. New Haven, Conn. 


The reprinting and scholarly editing of these manuscripts reveal a virile Hawthorne, 
entirely different from the man depicted in the note-books edited by his wife. 


Hawthorne, Julian. ““Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Blue Cloak: A Son’s Remi- 
niscences.’’ Bookman, Ltxxv. 501-506. 

Stewart, Randall. ‘Hawthorne and Politics: Unpublished Letters to Wil- 
liam B. Pike.” New Eng. Quar., v. 237-263. 
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Winterich, John T. “Good Second-Hand Condition.”” Pub. Weekly, cxxz. 
2423-2424. 


Bibliographical details regarding Hawthorne’s Life of Franklin Pierce. 


Hayne, Paul Hamilton. Shaw, Harry, Jr. “Paul Hamilton Hayne to Richard 
Henry Stoddard, July 1, 1866.” AmLit, rv. 195-199. 
Hench, Atcheson L. “‘Three Letters to the Haynes from Richard Black- 

more.”” AmLit, tv. 199-207. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Beck, E. C. “Letters of Lafcadio Hearn to His Brother.” 
AmLit, 1v. 167-172. 

Howells, William Dean. Taylor, Walter Fuller. ‘“‘William Dean Howells and 
the Economic Novel.” AmLit, 1v. 103-113. 


His three-fold contribution to economic novels. 


Irving, Washington. The Journal of Washington Irving (1823-1824). Edited 
by Stanley Williams. Cambridge, Mass. 
Blackburn, P. C. “Irving’s Biography of James Lawrence—and a New 
Discovery.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxxvi. 742-743. 


“Tt gives interesting light on publishers’ methods of the time; it shows that Irving was 
willing to turn out a few pages on a given subject for a given occasion.” 


Langfeld, William R. “Washington Irving—A Bibliography.” Bull. 
N. Y. Pub. Libr., xxxvi. 415-422; 487-494; 561-571; 627-636; 683-689; 
755-778; 828-841. 

A detailed, annotated bibliography based principally on the Seligman-Hellman collec- 
tions. 

Webster, Clarence M. “‘Irving’s Expurgation of the 1809 History of New 
York.” AmLit, 1v. 270-287. 

James, Henry. Grattan, C. Hartley. The Three Jameses: A Family of Minds. 

a se 
Robins, Elizabeth. Theatre and Friendship: Letters of Henry James. N. Y. 

Letters dealing with the Ibsen plays and with the theatre in general. 


Warren, Austin. “James and His Secret.’”’ Sat. Rev. of Lit., vi. 759. 
Kennedy, John Pendleton. Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Kennedy’s Horse-Shoc 

Robinson: Fact or Fiction?”’ AmLit, tv. 160-166. 

Johnson, Merle (comp.). ‘‘American First Editions: John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy.” Pub. Weekly, cxxm. 589. 

Uhler, John Earle. ‘‘Kennedy’s Novels and His Posthumous Works.” 
Am Lit, 11. 471-479. 

Kennedy’s miscellaneous works establish him as an “independent and alert student, a 
historian, an antiquarian, with a taste for a story, an eye for the picturesque, and a whim 
for the satirical.” 


Lanier, Sidney. Graham, Philip. ‘“Lanier and Science.”” Am Lit, tv. 288-292. 
Mayfield, John S. Sidney Lanier in Texas. Dallas, Tex. 
A pamphlet reprint of an article in Southwest Review (1931). 
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Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Pritchard, John Paul. “The Horatian In- 
fluence upon Longfellow.”’ AmLit, tv. 22-38. 
Schramm, Wilbur Lang. ‘‘ Hiawatha and Its Predecessors.’’ PQ, x1. 321- 
343. 


A discussion of eleven narrative poems of Indian romance. 


Lowell, James Russell. New Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by M. A 
De Wolfe Howe. N. Y. 


Hitherto unpublished letters to his daughter Mabel, to Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne 
Howells, Henry James, and others. 


Nichols, E. J. ‘Identification of Characters in Lowell’s A Fable for Crit- 
ics.”? AmLit, Iv. 191-194. 

Pettigrew, Richard C. “Lowell’s Criticism of Milton.’’ Am Lit, 111. 457- 
464. 
Mark Twain. See Clemens, Samuel L. 
Melville, Herman. Adkins, Nelson F. ‘‘A Note on Herman Melville’s 

Typee.”’ New Eng. Quar., v. 348-351. 

Ament, William S. ‘‘Bowdler and the Whale: Some Notes on the First 
English and American Editions of Moby-Dick.’’ AmLit, 1v. 39-46. 


At least thirty-five passages were expurgated in the English edition. 


Birss, John Howard. ‘“‘A Book Review by Herman Melville.”’ New Eng. 
Quar., v. 346-348. 


A review of Cooper’s The Red Rover, published in The Literary World. 





“A Letter of Herman Melville.”” N&Q, cixu. 39. 
Melville’s letter in praise of Cooper. 


Homans, George C. “The Dark Angel: The Tragedy of Herman Mel- 
ville.” New Eng. Quar., v. 699-730. 


In Mardi, Moby Dick, and Pierre Melville dramatizes his search for the secret of the 
universe. 


Reynolds, J. N. (ed.). Mocha Dick, or The White Whale of the Pacific. 
N. Y. 
Reprint of the article in The Knickerbocker (1839). 


Thomas, Russell. ‘“‘Melville’s Use of Some Sources in The Encantadas.”’ 
Am Lit, m1. 432-456. 


A study of Melville “in his workshop, searching through his Spenser, his Collins, or his 
Chatterton, selecting poetical gems” and altering or polishing them for his purpose; also 
“at work on numerous accounts of whaling captains, buccaneers, et al., extracting nuggets 
from the vast amount of ore which he found in these mines.”’ Despite Melville’s failure to 
indicate all of his sources, and his deliberate alteration of them, the gain in artistry is 
compensation. 
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Wainger, B. M. “Herman Melville: A Study in Disillusion.” Union Col- 
lege Bull., xxv. 35-62. 
Miller, Joaquin. Gettmann, Royal A. “A Note on Columbia College.” Am- 
Lit, m1. 480-482. 


Facts about Joaquin Miller’s college. 


Norton, Charles Eliot. Letiers of Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Eliot Norton, 1855- 
1865. Edited by Jane Whitehill. N. Y. 
Poe, Edgar Allan. Boynton, Percy H. “Poe and Journalism.” Eng. Jour., 
xxi. 345-352. 
Campbell, Killis. The Mind of Poe, and Other Studies. Cambridge, Mass. 
Crawford, Polly Pearl. “Lewis and Clark’s Expedition as a Source for 
Poe’s ‘Journal of Julius Rodman’.” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, No. 
12, pp. 158-170. 
Dudley, Fred A. ‘‘Tintinnabulation: And a Source of Poe’s ‘The Bells’.”’ 
Am Lit, 1v. 296-300. 
Ferguson, J. De Lancey. ‘Charles Hine and His Portrait of Poe.” AmLit, 
11. 465-470. 
Heartman, Charles Frederick and Rede, Kenneth (comps.). Edgar Al- 
lan Poe’s Contributions to Annuals and Periodicals. Metuchen, N. J. 
Holsappel, Cortell. ““Poe and Conradus.”’ AmLit, 1v. 62-65. 


Possible connection between “The Gold Bug” and an article on cryptography in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Kane, Margaret. “Edgar Allan Poe and Architecture.’’ Sewanee Rev., 
XL. 149-160. 

Miller, Arthur M. “The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe on Ambrose 
Bierce.”” AmLit, tv. 130-150. 

Pettigrew, Richard C. ‘“‘Poe’s Rime.” AmLit, tv. 151-159. 

Rede, Kenneth, and Heartman, Charles F. (comps.). ‘“‘A Census of First 
Editions and Source Materials By or Relating to Edgar Allan Poe in Ameri- 
can Public and Private Collections.’”’? ABC, 1. 28-36; 141-153; 232-234; 
338-342. 


This check-list has also been published in book form by Charles F. Heartman, Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


Shaw, Henry Wheeler (Josh Billings). Clemens, Cyril. Josh Billings: Yankee 
Humorist. Webster Groves, Mo. 

Sigourney, Lydia Huntley. Jordan, Philip D. ‘“‘The Source of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s ‘Indian Girl’s Burial’.”” Am Lit, 1v. 300-305. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Johnson, Merle (comp.). “American First Editions: 
Harriet (Elizabeth) Beecher Stowe.” Pub. Weekly, cxx1. 1738-1740. 
Pierson, Ralph. ‘‘A Few Literary Highlights of 1851-52.” ABC, m. 156- 

160. 


The chief highlight was Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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Thompson, Daniel Pierce. Johnson, Merle (comp.). ‘‘American First Edi- 

tions: Daniel Pierce Thompson (1795-1868).” Pub. Weekly, cxx1. 2218. 
Thoreau, Henry David. Adams, Raymond. “‘Thoreau’s Literary Apprentice- 

ship.” SP, xx1x. 617-629. 

De Armond, Fred. “‘Thoreau and Schopenhauer: An Imaginary Conver- 
sation.”” New Eng. Quar., v. 55-64. 

Moore, John Brooks. “‘Thoreau Rejects Emerson.” Am Lit, 1v. 241-256. 

Templeman, William D. “Thoreau, Moralist of the Picturesque.” 
PMLA, xtvit. 864-889. 
Whitman, Walt. J Sit and Look Out. Editorials from the Brooklyn Daily 

Times. Selected and edited by Emory Holloway and Vernolian Schwarz. 

N. Y. 

Benson, Adolph B. “‘Walt Whitman’s Interest in Swedish Writers.” 
J EGP, xxx1. 332-345. 

Holloway, Emory. ‘Whitman as Journalist.’”’ Sat. Rev. of Lit., vu. 677, 
679-680. 

Howard, Leon. ‘‘For a Critique of Whitman’s Transcendentalism.” 
MLN, xtvu. 79-85. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive, and Silver, Rollo G. ““Mr. Whitman Recon- 
siders.”’ Colophon, Part 9. 

Sharp comments on living authors in an interview for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which Whitman revised for “An Interviewer’s Item” in Complete Prose. 


Stovall, Floyd. ‘‘Main Drifts in Whitman’s Poetry.”’ Am Lit, 1v. 3-21. 


A study of successive editions of Leaves of Grass reveals changing ideas (1) in politics, 
“from individualism to nationalism, with strong tendencies toward internationalism; (2) in 
general philosophy, “from love of freedom toward love of law’’; (3) in religion “from ma- 
terialistic pantheism towards a higher spiritualized idealism.” 

Zunder, T. A. ‘Walt Whitman and Nathaniel Hawthorne.” MLN, xtvu. 
314-316. 

Whitman thought highly of Hawthorne’s writings, especially The Twice-Told Tales; 
Hawthorne never referred to Whitman in any writing. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. Forsythe, Robert S. “‘An Uncollected Poem by 

Whittier.”” Am Lit, 1v. 194-195. 


V. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Beach, Joseph Warren. The Twentieth Century Novel: Stud- 
ies in Technique. N. Y. 


The evolution of the novel form on the continent, in England, and in the United States 
since 1900. 


Burns, Aubrey. “Regional Culture in California.” Southwest Rev., Xv1. 
373-394. 

Calverton, V. F. “The American Writer Loses Faith.” Current Hist., 
XXXVI. 161-165. 
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Clark, Barrett H. ‘American Drama in Its Second Decade.” Eng. Jour., 
xxi. 1-11. 

Grattan, C. Hartley. “‘The Present Situation in American Literary Criti- 
cism.” (With a Bibliography.) Sewanee Rev., xu. 11-23. 

Hughes, Glenn. Imagism and the Imagists: A Study in Modern Poetry. 
Stanford University, California, 1931. 

Jones, Howard Mumford. “Methods in Contemporary Biography.” Eng. 
Jour., Xx1. 43-51; 113-122. 

Macy, John. ‘“‘The New Age of American Poetry.” Current Hist., xxxv. 
553-558. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. ‘“‘The Poetry Revival in the United States.” Am. 
Mercury, XXvi. 272-280. 

Mims, Edwin. “The Function of Criticism in the South.” So. Atl. Quar. 
XxXxI. 133-149. 
Myers, Walter L. “The Novel Dedicate.” Va. Quar. Rev., vit. 410-418. 


The technique of Willa Cather and others. 







































Peterson, Roy Merel. ‘‘Echoes of the Italian Risorgimento in Contempo- 
raneous American Writers.””’ PMLA, xivu. 220-240. 

Thompson, Alan Reynolds. “The Cult of Cruelty.’? Bookman, Lxxiv. 
477-487. 

Turner, Alice Lucille. ““The Sewanee Review.” Sewanee Rev., XL. 129-138; 
257-275. 


First chapters of a dissertation (George Peabody College for Teachers). 


Anderson, Sherwood. Fadiman, Clifton. “Sherwood Anderson: The Search 
for Salvation.’”’ Nation, cxxxv. 454-456. 

Atherton, Gertrude. Adventures of a Novelist. N. Y. | 

Austin, Mary, Earth Horizon. Boston. } 

“Regionalism in American Fiction.”” Eng. Jour., xx1. 97-107. 

5 Field, Louise Maunsell. ‘‘ Mary Austin, American.’’ Bookman, Lxxv. 819- 

a 821. 

Benét, Stephen Vincent. Johnson, Merle (comp.). ‘‘American First Editions: 
Stephen Vincent Benét.”’ Pub. Weekly, cxx1. 290-291. 

Bourne, Randolph. Teall, Dorothy. ‘‘Bourne into Myth.”’ Bookman, Lxxv. 
590-599. 

Cather, Willa. Fadiman, Clifton. ‘‘Willa Cather: The Past Recaptured.” 
Nation, cxxxv. 563-565. 

Cabell, James Branch. Brussel, I. R. (comp.). A Bibliography of the Writings 
of James Branch Cabell. Philadelphia. (A revised bibliography.) 
Van Doren, Carl. James Branch Cabell, N. Y. 


Illuminating treatment of complete works, written with admiration. 








Dos Passos, John. Calmer, Alan. “John Dos Passos.’’ Sewanee Rev., XL. 
341-349. 
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Dreiser, Theodore. Dudley, Dorothy. Forgotten Frontiers: Dreiser and the 
Land of the Free. 


A biography of Dreiser and a recapitulation of modern literary movements in America. 


Fadiman, Clifton. ‘“‘Dreiser and the American Dream.” Nation, CXxxv. 
364-365. 
Faulkner, William. Green, A. Wigfall. ‘‘William Faulkner at Home.” Se- 

wanee Rev., XL. 294-306. 

Garland, Hamlin. My Friendly Contemporaries: A Literary Log. N. Y. 
A continuation of Companions on the Trail and Roadside Meetings. 


Roadside Meetings. N. Y. 


Reminiscences of Garland’s encounters with authors, from 1880-1900. 





Harris, Frank. Tobin, A. I., and Gertz, Elmer. Frank Harris: A Study in 
Black and White. Chicago. 


A biography of the late author, with some unpublished writings and a bibliography of 
his works. 


Hemingway, Ernest. Johnson, Merle (comp.). “American First Editions: 
Ernest Hemingway.” Pub. Weekly, cxx1. 870. 

Lovett, Robert Morss. ‘“‘Ernest Hemingway.”’ Eng. Jour., Xx1. 609-617. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph. Kelley, Leon. ‘‘America and Mr. Hergesheimer.” 
Sewanee Rev., Xi. 171-193. 

West, Geoffrey. ‘‘Joseph Hergesheimer.”’ Va. Quar. Rev., vit. 95-108. 

King, Grace. Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters. N. Y. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Van Doren, Carl. Sinclair Lewis: A Biographical Sketch. 
With a bibliography by Harvey Taylor. Garden City, N. Y. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Robinson, Henry Morton. “The Ordeal of Vachel Lindsay: 
A Critical Reconstruction.’’ Bookman, Lxxv. 6-9. 

Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘The Life and Death of a Bard.” Am. Mercury, XXv. 

455-462. 

MacKaye, Percy. Grover, Edwin Osgood (ed.). Annals of an Era: Percy 
MacKaye and the MacKaye Family, 1826-1931, Prefatory note by Ga- 
maliel Bradford, Washington, D. C. 

Nathan, Robert. Tapley, Roberts. “Robert Nathan: Poet and Ironist.” 
Bookman, Ltxxv. 607-614. 

Norris, Frank. Walker, Franklin. Frank Norris; A Biography. Garden City, 
N. Y. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Kemelman, H. G. “Eugene O'Neill and the Highbrow 
Melodrama.” Bookman, Lxxv. 482-491. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. Van Doren, Mark. ‘‘Elizabeth Madox Roberts: 
Her Mind and Style.” Eng. Jour., xx1. 521-529. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Evans, Nancy. ‘Edwin Arlington Robinson.” 
Bookman, Lxxv. 675-681. 
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Tarkington, Booth. Currie, Barton Wood. Booth Tarkington: A Bibliography 


Garden City, N. Y. 
Whistler, James McNeill. Bloom, Margaret. ‘““The Witty Whistler.”’ Prairi. 


Schooner, v1. 198-202. 
Wharton, Edith. ‘‘The Writing of Ethan Frome.” Colophon, Part 11. 


“Ethan Frome was written after a ten years’ residence in the New England hill country 
where Ethan’s tragedy was enacted.” 

Russell, Frances Theresa. ‘‘Melodramatic Mrs. Wharton.” Sewanee Rev, 
XL. 425-437. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS 

Armstrong, E. C. “Medieval French Souffer la chdtaigne.”” MLN, xtvi.. 
490-493. 

Expression derived from draughts, where blowing upon a piece indicates its loss to an 
opponent. 

Bement, N. S. “The French Imperfect Subjunctive and Present Condi- 
tional in the Sixteenth Century.” PMLA, xtvu. 992-1011. 

Greater differentiation between them at the end of the century than at the beginning. 


Bissell, C. H. ‘Dead Tenses in Present Day French Drama.” RR, xxu1. 
24-30. 
Examples of use of past definite and imperfect subjunctive. 


Blondheim, D. S. Liste des manuscrits des Commentaires bibliques de 


Raschi. Paris. 55 pp. 
Ditchy, J. K. Les Acadiens louisianais et leur parler. Paris. xiv +272 pp. 


Fitz-Gerald, J. D. ‘‘L’Etymologie du francais comment.” Todd Memorial 
Volumes, 1. 147-151. 
Existence of guamente beside guomodo gave quo mente, which became comment. 


Humphreys, H. L. A Study of Dates and Causes of Case Reduction in the 


Old-French Pronoun. N. Y.,xii+177 pp. 
Levy, Raphael. Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes frangais 


d@’origine juive. Baltimore. 92 pp. 
Parker, E. F. Two Details of Historical Syntax. Cambridge. 30 pp. 


The loss of the superlative concept; the partitive before 1500. 


Parmenter and Treviiio. Vowel positions as shown by X-ray. Reprinted 
from Quarterly Journal of Speech, June. 19 pp. 
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II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Fenley, G. W. ‘‘Faus-semblant, Fauvel, and Renart le con- 
trefait: a study in kinship.” RR, xx. 323-331. 


The first was copied by the others. 


Ham, E. B. ‘‘Le manuscrit de Gillion de Trazegnies 4 Chatsworth.” Ro, 
Lv. 66-77. 


Description of this fifteenth century MS. with two illustrations. 


Arthurian. See below, section III, Misc., Brown. 
Livingston, C. H. Gliglois, a French Arthurian Romance of the Thirteenth 
Century. Cambridge. x +182 pp. 


A critical edition. 
Nitze, W. A. ‘‘The Newberry Collection of Arthuriana.”’ MP, xxx. 1-4. 
Description of early printed Arthuriana in French. 


and Jenkins, T. A. Le Haut Livre du Graal, Perlesvaus. Chicago. 
xi +537 pp. 
A critical edition. 





Thompson, A. W. The Elucidation, a prologue to the Conte del Graal. 
N. Y. 126 pp. 

A critical edition. 

Williamson, Marjorie. “‘The Dream of Cahus in ‘Perlesvaus’.’”’ MP, xxx. 
5-11. 


Resemblance to incidents in the Irish Voyage of Maelduin and the Navigatio Sancti 
Brendani. 


Atre périlleux. Krappe, A. H. ‘Sur un épisode de I’ A.p.”” Ro, Lv1u1. 260-264. 
Indian origin of the episode. 


Aucassin et Nicolette. Frank, Grace. ‘‘The Cues in A. et N.”” MLN, xtvu. 
14-16. 


The work was written to be performed by two persons for whom cues were indicated. 
Chanson de Guillaume. Warren, F. M. “On the Date and Authorship of the 
C. de G.”? MP, xx1x. 385-389. 
Confirmation of Lot’s conclusions by the identification of certain characters. 
Christine de Pisan. Towner, Sister Mary L. Lavision-Chrisiine. Washington. 
viii +220 pp. 
Jouhan de la Chapele de Blois. Bates, R. C. Le Conte dou Barril. New 
Haven, cxxvi+113 pp. 


A critical edition. 
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Marie de France. Holmes, U. T. ‘“New Thoughts on M. de F.” SP, xxix. 
1-10. 
She may have been the daughter of Galeran de Meulan and Agnes de Montfort. 


Raoul de Cambrai. Levin, L. M. ‘“‘The Epic Motivation of R. de C.”” PQ, x1. 
374-384. 
Unity of the poem shown by the close connection between the rimed and assonanced 

portions of the poem. 

Saint-Alexis. Dedeck-Héry, V. L. The Life of Saint Alexis, An Old French 
Poem of the Eleventh Century. N. Y. 82 pp. 


Reprint of the poem with a glossary. 


Thibaud de Marly. Stone, H. K. Les Vers de T. de M., poéme didactique du 
XITI* siécle. Paris. 186 pp. 

Villon. Frank, Grace. ‘‘V. at the Court of Charles d’Orléans.”’ MLN, xtvu. 
498-505. 


The épitre, written to celebrate the birth of Marie d’Orléans, preceded Je meurs de seus 
and the Concours de Blois. 





“V.’s Lats and his journey to Angers.” MLN, xivu. 154-159. 


The Lais was written before Easter, 1457, but after the robbery of the Collége de 
Navarre. 


La Monte, J. L. ‘‘The ‘Roy de Chippre’ in Francois V.’s ‘Ballade des 
Seigneurs du temps jadis’.”” RR, xx. 48-53. 


Pierre (not Jean) de Lusignan. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Baudin, Maurice. Les Batards au théatre en France, de la 
Renaissance d la fin du XVIII* siécle. Baltimore. 122 pp. 

“Soufflets et coups de poing dans la comédie du XVII* siécle.” 

MLN, xuivit. 16-20. 


Social implications of each. 





Brown, Huntington. The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur. Cambridge. 
x1+132 pp. 

Republication of two tales connected with Rabelais and a study of their fame in Eng- 
land, 


Coleman, A. P. “French literary influences in Poland before the Parti- 
tion.” RR, xxi. 334-339, 

Grew, J. H. Elisabeth d’ Angleterre dans la littérature francaise. Paris. 
195 pp. 


Queen Elizabeth in French literature. 


Hill, L. A. The Tudors in French Drama. Baltimore. 176 pp. 
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The English Tudor sovereigns in French plays. 

Holbrook, W. C. “‘The Young Widow in Eighteenth Century French 
Comedy.” PMLA, xvi. 1113-1119. 

Lancaster, H. C. A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Part 1, The Period of Corneille, 1635-1651. 2 vols. Baltimore. 


804 pp. 
Longi, Olga. “‘Quelques Recherches sur le mot ‘Patrie’ et le mot ‘Patri- 
otisme.’ ’’ FR, v. 297-300. 


Examples of patrie, 1539-1694, of patriotisme, 1750-1789. 

Miller, Minnie M. ‘“‘The French periodical press during the reign of 
Louis XIV.” FQ, v. 301-308. 

Characterization of various journals, 1631-1715. 

Philips, Edith. The Good Quaker in French Legend. Philadelphia. xiv + 


235 pp. 
Roosbroeck, G. L. van. ‘Additional Persian Letters before Montesquieu.” 


RR, xx. 243-248. 
Those of J.-F. Bernard especially. 





Boileau, Racine, Furetiére, etc., Chapelain décoiffé, a Battle of 
Parodies. N. Y. 89 pp. 
Edition of Colbert enragé, Boileau ou la Clémence d’ Auguste, and Chapelain décoiffé. 





Persian Letters Before Montesquieu. N. Y. 147 pp. 


A study of Montesquieu’s predecessors, chiefly in 1644-1716. 


Baif. Simpson, Lurline, V. ‘“‘“Some Unrecorded Sources of Baif’s Livre des 
Météores.””, PMLA, xtuvit. 1012-1027. 
Chiefly Aristotle, but also Vergil, Manilius, Hyginus, Seneca, Pliny, and Pontano. 
Bayle. Gerig, J. L. and Roosbroeck, G. L. van. ‘“‘Unpublished Letters of 
Pierre B. to his mother (1671—1672).”’ Leuvensche Bijdragen, xxv. 47-50. 
“Unpublished Letters of Pierre B.”” RR, xxi. 20-23, 117-128, 
206-224, 312-320. 
Letters of 1670-1694. 





Hawkins, R. L. ‘‘Two Unpublished French Letters: Pierre B. to Gilles 
Ménage.” RR, xxii. 14-19. 


Of March 3, 1689, and Jan. 1, 1691. 

Beaurharnais. Turgeon, F. K. “Fanny de B.”” MP, xxx. 61-80. 
Her biography (1737-1813) and bibliography. 

Buffon. Falls, W. F. ‘“Deux Lettres inédites de B.”” MLN, xivu. 170-172. 
Letters of 1779 and 1782 to an architect. 





‘Notice historique sur la maison de B. au Jardin du Roi de Paris.’ 


RR, xx. 41-48. 
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Colletet, G. De Boer, Josephine. “‘C.’s exile after his condemnation in 1623.” 
MLN, xivu. 159-162. 


Influence on his subsequent work of his retreat to Saint-Denis. 































Corneille. Segall, J. B. “Sovereign and Vassal: Political Tendencies in C.’s 
Tragedies.” TMV, 1. 165-180. 


An attempt to show that C. glorified nobles at the expense of monarchy. 





Deyverdun. See above, English, Gibbon. 
Diderot. Vexler, F. ‘“‘D. and the ‘Lecons de clavecin’. ”” TMV, 1. 231-249. 
Be $ Bemetzrieder can not be said to have stimulated or influenced D. 

a Encyclopédie. Bredvold, L. I. ““A Note on Lahontan and the Encyclopédie.’ 
MLN, xtvit. 508-509. 
An article in the third edition both follows Lahontan and replies to him. 

Favart, Iacuzzi, A. The European vogue of F. The Diffusion of the Opéra- 
Comique. N. Y. xiv +410 pp. 
In England, Germany, Italy, Spain, etc. 

Hardy, A. Lancaster, H. C. ‘“‘Alexandre H. and Shakespeare.”’ TM V, 11. 3-6. 
Resemblance between love scenes in Henry V. and la Mort d’ Achille. 

Mareschal. Durel, L. C. L’Cuvre d’ André M., auteur dramatique, poéte el 
romancier de la période de Louis XIII. Baltimore. 136 pp. 

Mitton. Grubbs, H. A., Jr. Damien M. (1618-1690), bourgeois honnéte homme. 
Princeton, 63 pp. 

Prévost. Kurz, Harry. ‘Manon Lescaut (A Study in unchanging critics).” 
TM V, i. 221-226. 
List of criticisms of Manon. 

Rabelais. Turner, R. E. “‘R. and the Bridge of Mantrible.”” MLN, xtvu. 
505-508. 


R. alludes to a real bridge at Saintes. 





Rotrou. Jessup, Mary H. ‘‘R.’s Dom Bernard de Cabrére and its source, La 
Préspera Fortuna de Don Bernardo de Cabrera.” MLN, xtvu. 392-396. 


The source is La Préspera, not, as hitherto supposed, La Adversa Fortuna. 


Rousseau. See below, Voltaire. 
Scudéry, Mile de. Wilkins, E. H. “‘Vellutello’s Map of Vaucluse and the 
Carte de Tendre.”” MP, xxx. 275-280. 


A suggestion that S. derived her map from V. 


Voltaire. See following section, Hugo. 
Havens, G. R. “‘A Corrected Reading of one of V.’s notes on Rousseau’s 
Emile.”” MLN, xtvu. 20-21, 325. 


H. corrects a misprint, already corrected in the errata of the Annales J.-J. Rousseau. 
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“The Composition of V.’s Candide.” ML N, xtvut. 225-234. 


Evidence as to the length of time of composition, much greater than the traditional 
three days. 





“V.’s Marginal Comments on Rousseau.” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, Xxx1. 408-416. 
Philips, Edith. ‘Le Quaker vu par V.”” RHL, xxxrx. 161-177. 
Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “‘A Neglected Source of Zadig.”’ Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, XXxtII. 224-226. 





A suggestion that V. may have been influenced by Guez de Balzac. 

“Two Unknown Deistic Poems by V.” TMV, m. 117-125. 
Epttre @ Athénais and A Mlle du***. 

Rowbotham, A. H. “‘V., Sinophile.”” PMLA, xiv. 1050-1065. 


V.’s interest in China was enthusiastic and uncritical. 





Smith, Horatio. “V.: Bibliographical Items (Essay upon the Civil Wars 
.. and Epick Poetry; Alzire).”” MLN, xtvit. 234-236. 


Additions to V.’s bibliography. 

Wade, I. O. ‘Some Forgotten Letters of V.”” MLN, xtvir. 211-225. 
Fifteen letters (1743-1771) not hitherto published. 

“The Epitre &@ Uranie.”” PMLA, xtvu. 1066-1112. 


Critical edition with study of date, sources, etc. 





IV. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. See, in the last section, Misc., Grew and Hill. 
Carnahan, D. H. “The Attitude of the French Royalist Press towards 
Romanticism during the Restoration.”? RR, xxii. 1-8. 


This press was not, as a whole, a champion of Romanticism. 

Hawkins, R. L. “Lettres inédites du XIX siécle.”” RLC, xu. 413-424. 

Cousin, Sismondi, Clemenceau, Littré, Renan. 

Jones, F. M. Le Roman canadien-francais. Montpellier. 202 pp. 

From 1850 to the present. 

Peyre, H. Bibliographie critique del’ Hellénisme en France de 1843 a 1870. 
New Haven. 230 pp. 

Schaffer, A. ‘“‘Parnassian Poetry on the Franco-Prussian War.” PMLA, 
XLVI. 1167-1192. 


Schwartz, W. L. “Some Twentieth Century Arts poétiques.”” PMLA, 
XLVI. 593-606. 


Klingsor, Jammes, Claudel, etc. 
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Warren, F. M. “‘Cabanis, the Medical School, and French Realism.” 
TMV, u. 251-254. 


Connections between views of physicians and novelists. 


Balzac. Dargan, E. P. Honoré de B., a force of nature. Chicago, 87 pp. 
, Crain, W. L., and others. Studies in B.’s Realism. Chicago, 
xiv +213 pp. 

Decker, C. R. “‘B.’s Literary Reputation in Victorian Society.” PMLA, 
xiv. 1150-1157. 

Criticism of B. in England, 1834-1898. 

Fess, G. M. “B. and the Poets.”” PMLA, xiv. 1158-1166. 


B.’s attitude towards poetry. 





Hastings, W. S. ““A Commentary on certain published letters of Honoré 
de B.” MP, xx1x. 437-458. 


Inaccuracies in dates, stylistic alterations, suppressions, elaborations, fabrications. 


Borel. Cons, L. ‘‘Petrus B.: Pourquoi ‘Le Lycanthrope’?” RR, xxu1. 321- 
323. 


Explained by a passage in Sorel’s Francion. 
Breton. Schaffer, A. ‘Jules B., Parnassien.” MLN, xtvu. 510-514. 
An estimate of his poetry, with reference to his paintings. 


Chateaubriand. Beall, C. B. ‘‘The Identity of a Latin quotation in C.”’ 
MLN, xtvu. 509-510. 


From Sannazaro, De Partu Virginis. 

Chazin, M. “‘C. ‘Le Chantre d’Odérahi.’ ’”’ MLN, xtvu. 238-240. 
Some of C.’s contemporaries believed he had written Odérahi. 

Chinard, G. and others (ed.), Les Natchez. Paris, 557 pp. 

A critical edition. 


Malakis, E. “‘C. décoré de la grand’croix de l’ordre royal du Sauveur de 
Gréce.” MLN, xtvu. 172-174. 


Letter of King of Greece and comment. 





“Les Passeports de C. pour son voyage en orient.” RR, xx1u. 
111-116. 


Publication of text in French with comment. 


Claudel, Paul. Peyre, H. ‘‘Le Classicisme de P. C.” Nouvelle Revue fran- 
¢aise, Xx. 432-441. 

“The Work of P. C.” The Living Age, cocxiim. 225-231. 

Dumas fils. Baudin, M. “Fréres ainés du Jacques Vignot de D. f.” MLN, 

XLvi. 174-176. 
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Similar characters on the earlier French stage. 


Durand. Chinard, G. Un Frangais en Virgjnie. Voyages d’un Frangois exilé 
pour la religion avec une description de la Virginie et Marilan dans I’ Amé- 
rique. Baltimore. 158 pp. 


A critical edition. 


Fabié. Ryland, L. H. Francois F. Régionaliste. Rodez. 216 pp. 
Flaubert. Canu, J. “‘L’ceuvre dramatique de F.” RHL, xxxvut. 532-560; 
XxxIx. 45-72, 190-203. 


Early sketches and Chateau des ceurs, Sexe faible, and Candidat. 
“F, et la phrase finale d’ Une vie.”” MLN, xtvu. 26-28. 





A possible borrowing of Maupassant from F. 


France, Anatole. Holbrook, W. C. ‘“‘A Note on the technique of A. F.” MLN, 
XLviI. 29-35. 


The changes he made in three forms of an incident borrowed from Grace Elliott. 
Schaffer, A. “A. F. and Poetry.” PMLA, xtvm. 262-282. 
His attitude towards poetry and certain poets. 
Shanks, L. P. A. F., the Mind and the Man. N. Y. vi+236 pp. 

Gérard de Nerval. Rudwin, M. ‘‘G.’s Germanic Fantasies.” TM V,u. 127-138. 
His interest in devil-lore and his German borrowings. 

Gobineau. Spring, G. M. The Vitalism of Count deG. N. Y. 303 pp. 
A study of G.’s ideas. 


Hugo. Bird, C. W. “Voltaire, a source for H.’s Sultan Mourad.” MLN, 
XLVII. 237-238. 


Influence on Hugo of a passage in /’Essai sur les meurs. 


Evans, D. O. “A Source of Hernani: Le Paria, by Casimir Delavigne.” 
MLN, xiv. 514-519. 


H. may have derived from it two lyrical scenes and suggestions for the character of his 
hero. 





“ Hernani, iv. 2.”” MLN, xtvit. 21-24. 

The genesis of lines 1524-1528. 

Grant, E. M. “‘L’ Evénement and l’ Expiation.”” MLN, xivu. 24-26. 
Influence of a newspaper article on the poem. 


Krappe, A. H. “Deux notes sur les Chdtiments de Victor H.”’ Neuphilolo- 
gische Mitteilungen, xxxut1. 130-134. 


Use of IJ Samuel and a Pomeranian folk-tale. 


“Note sur Victor H. ‘Aprés la bataille.’ ” RHL, xxx1x. 270-272. 
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Source of this poem in a Danish folk-tale. 

Moore, O. H. “How Victor H. altered the characters of Don César and 
Ruy Blas.” PMLA, xtvut. 827-833. 

Conclusions drawn from a study of the MS. 


Schinz, A. “L’Unité dans la carriére politique de Victor H.” RHL, xxxix. 
15-44, 


Consistent in his disbelief in government by the people and in his struggle for the 
United States of Europe. 


Lamartine. Harris, Ethel. L. et le peuple. Paris. ix +549 pp. 
Maupassant. See above, Flaubert. 
Cox, R. A. Dominant Ideas in the Works of Guy de M. Boulder, Colorado. 


70 pp. 
Ménard, Louis. Peyre, H. L.M., 1822-1901. New Haven. 605 pp. 


Biography and criticism. 


Merrill, Stuart. Ilsley, Majorie Henry. “S.M., boyhood reminiscences.” 
FR, v. 473-478. 

Proust, Marcel. Garver, M. “A Bibliographical Note on M.P.” MLN, 
XLVI. 176-179. 


Three P. items, two of which are published here. 
“An Unpublished Letter of M. P.”” MLN, xtvu. 519-521. 
Written to Montesquiou in 1905. 


Ramuz. Koélla, C. E. “C.-F. R.: 4 la recherche de l’Ame primitive.”” PM LA, 
xiv. 1193-1200. 


R.’s nature, temperament, and method. 





Renan. Ehrhard, J.-E. “Quelques corrections de R.”” RHL, xxxvu. 405- 
408. 


Proof corrections for Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse. 


Sand, George. Bloom, Margaret. “The French traditionalists and G. S.” 
Books Abroad, v1. 419-421. 
Scherer. Tremblay, N. La critique littéraire d’ Edmond S. Providence. x +134 


Pp- 


Résumé of diss. on S.’s life and works, followed by bibliography of S.’s writings and a 
few of his articles hitherto unpublished. 


Soumet. Stone, S. I. “‘Rachel and S.’s Jeanne d’ Arc.”” PMLA, xtvit. 1130- 
1149. 


Rachel’s quarrel with S. and fourteen hitherto unpublished letters. 
Stendhal. Vigneron, R. ‘Du S. retrouvé.” MP, xxx. 81-91. 
Articles published in two English reviews. 
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“S.et Vigano.” MP, xx1x. 351-354. 





S.’s admiration for Vigano. 
“En marge de la ‘Chartreuse de Parme.’ ” RHL, xxrx. 111-114. 





Explanation of a phrase written “en langage secret.” 
Suard. Bonno, G. Lettres inédites de S. d Wilkes. Berkeley. viii+120 pp. 
Letters of 1764-1780. 


Thérive. Schwartz, W. L. “‘A Literary Portrait of M. André T.” FR, v. 376- 


394. 
Vigny. Bird, C. W. “Some neglected items of the Journal d’un poéte.” MP, 


xxx. 213-215. 


Corrections based on a study of the various editions. 


V. PROVENCAL 
Schutz, A. H. “A preliminary study of Trobar e entendre, an expression 
in mediaeval esthetics.” RR, xxi. 129-138. 
Discussion of its meaning in various passages. 
Shepard, W. P. “Two songs by Aimeric de Peguilhan.”” TMV, m1. 181- 
191. 
Critical editions of them. 


SPANISH 
By Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Boas, F. ‘Spanish Elements in Modern Nahuatl.” TMV, 1. 

85-89. 

Chiefly lexicological, this article also deals with a few questions of morphology and 
syntax. 
Dialectology. Luria, M. A. “Judeo-Spanish Dialects in New York City.” 

TM V, u. 7-16. 

Community of Sephardic Jews in N. Y.; their language: phonetics, morphology and 
semantics. 

de Onfs, F. ““Notas sobre el dialecto de San Martin de Trevejo.”” TMV, 
II. 63-69. 

San Martin de Trevejo is southwest of Salamanca near the Portuguese frontier. The 
dialect is really Portuguese. 


Lexicology. Buceta, E. ‘‘Nuevos datos en torno a ‘Noruega,’ simbolo de la 
oscuridad.”’ (Separata da ‘“‘Miscelanea Scientifica e Literaria Dedicada 
ao Dr. J. Leite de Vasconcelos’’.) Coimbra, 1931. 
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Rice, C. C. “Spanish Etymologies.”” Lang, vim. 143-144. 
Etymologies of abarca, ciscar and jole! 

Phonetics. Parmenter, C. E. and Trevifio, S. N. ‘An X-Ray Study of Span- 
ish Vowels.” Hisp., xv. 483-496. 

Syntax. Keniston, H. ‘“‘Expressions for ‘than’ after a Comparative in Six- 
teenth Century Spanish Prose.” Rev. de Linguistique Romane, vt. (1930). 
129-151. 

Parker, E. F. ‘Two Details of Historial Syntax.” Harvard Studies and 

Notes in Phil. and Lit., x1v. 309-338. 


Contains (pp. 316-319) a study of the loss of the relative superlative in Spanish. 
Wright, L. O. The -ra Verb Form in Spanish. (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in 
Mod. Phil. Vol. xv. No. 1, pp. 1-160.) 


Statistical study of the uses of this form and of the -re and -se forms. 


II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Buceta, E. ““Nuevas apuntaciones sobre el soneto con es- 
trambote en la literatura espafiola.”” RFE, xvii. 239-251. 


Forty-nine additional examples of the form, which is shown to be not necessarily comic: 

de Onfs, F. Ensayo sobre el sentido de la cultura espanola. Madrid, 284 pp. 

M. de Osma, J. “‘Variaciones sobre el tema de Don Juan.” Hisp, xv. 
55-62. 

Whyte, Florence. The Dance of Death in Spain and Catalonia. Baltimore, 
1931. (Bryn Mawr College diss.) xi+175 pp. 


History of the form in all its ramifications. 


Bibliography. Tarr, F. C. “‘A Bibliography of the Publications of Charles 
Carroll Marden (1867-1932).” MLN, xtvu, No. 8, pp. vii-xi. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Krappe, A. H. ‘Spanish Twin Cults.’ Studi e Materiali di 

Storia delle Religioni, v111. 22 pp. 

Cult of twin saints an outgrowth of pagan tradition. 

Savage, A. D. Manuscripts in the Library of the Hispanic Society of 
America. Henry the Second King of Castilla. A privilegio rodado in favor of 
Alfonso Fernandez de Fuentes, Fuentes, 29 July 1378, MS. B10. N. Y. 28 pp. 
and 2 facs. ( Hispanic Notes and Monographs.) 

A diplomatic edition. 

Manuscripts in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America. A 
privilegio of John the Second King of Castilla. The Royal Camp near Portillo, 
25 May 1445, MS. B7. N. Y., 1931, 53 pp. and 2 facs. ( Hispanic Notes and 
Monographs.) 
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A diplomatic edition. 


Michel, Sister Eleanore. ‘‘Vidas de Santa Maria Madalena y Santa 
Marta: An Edition of the Old Spanish Text.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts 
of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vi11. 393-397. 

Alfonso X. Nunemaker, J. H. ‘“‘An Additional Chapter on Magic in Mediz- 

val Spanish Literature.” Speculum, vir. 556-564. 


Further study of the Lapidario with particular attention to the supposed magical 
virtues of stones and minerals. 


“Nota adicional sobre la alquimia en los lapidarios alfonsinos.”’ 

RFE, xvitt. 261-262. 

Hayton. Long, W. R. “‘La Flor de las Ystorias de Oriente, by Hayton, Prince 
of Gorigos: edited from the Unique Manuscript, Escorial Z-I-2, with In- 
troduction and Vocabulary.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Ser., vir. 389-392. 

Leomarte. Rey, Agapito. Sumas de historia troyana. Madrid. 449 pp. 





Critical edition, study of sources; notes and vocabulary of Old Spanish words and 
meanings. 


Zacuto (Abraham). Levy, Raphael. ‘‘A Propos de la Magna Compositio de 
Zacuto.” Rev. des Etudes Juives, xctt. 175-178. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 

Miscellaneous. Fucilla, J. G. ““Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry.” PQ, 

xI. 225-262. 

Study of sources and of the réle of Spanish and Portuguese poets in spreading the 
Italian tradition. 

Gillet, J. E. “Tres Pasos de la Pasién y una Egloga de la Resurreccién 
(Burgos, 1520).” PMLA, xtvit. 949-980. 

Text and study of sources. 

Hussey, R. D. ‘Text of the Laws of Burgos (1512-1513) Concerning the 
Treatment of the Indians.”’ Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., xr. 301-326. 

A diplomatic edition. 

Laas, I. G. B. Comedia Intitulada del Tirano Rrey Corbanto. Iowa City, 
1931. (University of Iowa Stud. in Spanish Lang. and Lit. No. 2) 111 pp. 


Written between 1579 and 1585; important because of scarceness of dramatic material 
at this time. 


Lincoln, J. N. “La Leyenda de Yuguf.”” Harvard Univ... . Summaries 
of Theses .. . 1931, pp. 276-278. 

Peebles, W. C. ‘‘Democratic Tendencies in the Spanish Literature of the 
Golden Age.”’ Hisp, xv. 317-326. 

Templin, E. H. ‘“‘The Encomienda in El condenado por desconfiado and 
Other Spanish Works.’’ Hisp, xv. 465-482. 
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Study of the various forms of the encomienda-theme, the theme of the prisoner or lover 
who charges an emissary to describe his plight and plead for his delivrance. 


Whitehouse, V. ‘‘The Theory of the Divine Right of Kings in the Spanish 
Drama of the Golden Age.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 
1929, Cambridge, 1931, pp. 192-195. 

Alarc6n. Brooks, J. “La verdad sospechosa: The Source and Purpose.” His», 

xv. 243-252. 


Based on Terence’s Adel phoe. 


Calder6n de la Barca. Boring, O. K. “Structural Balance in Calderén’s 
Dramas.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vii. 
369-373. 

Salley, W. C. “A Possible Influence of the Abencerraje Story on Calde 

r6n’s El Principe Constante.” RR. xxut. 331-333. 

Carvajal (Micael de). Gillet, J. E. Micael de Carvajal: Tragedia Josephinua. 
Princeton. lxiv +205 pp. (Elliot monographs, No. 28.) 

Critical edition of a newly discovered text printed in Seville in 1545. Study of the life 
of Carvajal. 


Cervantes. Casalduero, J. ‘‘Parodia de una cuestién de amor y queja de las 
fregonas.”” RFE, x1v. 181-187. 


Cervantes in La Entretenida burlesques the theme of Boccaccio. 


Crooks, Esther J. The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth 
Century. Baltimore, 1931. (Johns Hopkins Stud. in Romance Lit. and Lang., 
Extra Vol. 1v) 271 pp. 

Chief influences found in theatre. 


Schevill, R. and Bonilla, A. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Obras Com- 
pletas: Don Quijote de la Mancha Vol. 11. Madrid, 1931. 483 pp. 
Critical edition with notes and bibliography. 


Trachman, Sadie E. Cervantes’ Women of Literary Tradition. N. Y. In- 
stituto de las Espafias. 177 pp. 

Delena (Pero Rodriguez). Evans, P. G. A Critical Annotated Edition of 
“El Passo Homroso” de Suero de Quinones by Pero Rodriguez Delena. 
Urbana, 1930 (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract). 

“A Spanish Knight in Flesh and Blood—A Study of the Chivalric 

Spirit of Suero de Quifiones.”” Hisp, xv. 141-152. 

Ercilla. Petty, McKendree. Some Epic Imitations of Ercilla’s ‘‘La Arau- 
cana.”’ Urbana (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract). 

Estrada (Duque de). Green, O. H. “On Don Diego Duque de Estrada.” 
Hisp, xv. 253-256. 

G6éngora. Warshaw, J. ‘“‘Géngora as a Precursor of the Symbolists.” His, 
xv. 1-14. 

Lope de Vega. Anibal, C. E. ‘‘Lope de Vega’s Dozena Parte.”” ML N, xtvu. 

1-7. 
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Contrary to the assumption of Pérez Pastor, “the two editions of Lope’s Dozena Parte 
must have been issued in their entirety in quite distinct impressions.” 


Fichter, W. L. ‘‘Lope de Vega an Imitator of Quevedo?” M P, xxx. 141- 
146. 


Similarities in Quevedo’s Premdtica del tiempo and Lope’s De cosario a cosario and El 
sembrar en buena tierra; priority uncertain. 


Fucilla, J. G. “Concerning the Poetry of Lope de Vega.” Hisp, xv. 223- 
242. 


Lope’s direct indebtedness to Petrarch and the influence of his poetry outside of Spain. 


Heaton, H. C. “On the Text of Lope de Vega’s El médico de su honra.”’ 
TMV, t. 201-209. 


Emendations to the edition of the Spanish Academy by a comparison with the only 
known early edition, that published in Barcelona in 1633 on which the Academy’s edition 
was based. 


Morley, S. G. ‘“‘Unrhymed Strophes in Lope de Vega’s Comedias.”’ (Sep- 
arata da ‘‘Miscelanea Scientifica e Liter4ria Dedicada ao Dr. J. Leite de 
Vasconcelos’’.) Coimbra. 

“Notas sobre cronologia lopesca.’’ RFE, x1x. 151-157. 





The hazards of dating a work from internal evidence. Mention by an author of an his- 
torical event may give terminus a quo but rarely terminus ad quem. 


Whatley, W. A. ‘“‘The Date of Lope de Vega’s De Cosario a Cosario.”” RR, 
xx. 141-143. 


Attempt to fix the year as 1618 on the basis of internal evidence in the first act. 


See Section v, s.v. Miscellaneous, Rogers, P. P. 

Medina Rico. Phipps, Helen. ‘‘Notes on Medina Rico’s Visita de Hacienda 
to the Inqusition of Mexico.” TMV, 11. 79-89. 

Moreto. Carner, R. J. “El Vestuario: An Unpublished Entremes of Moreto.”’ 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x1v. 187-196. 
Kennedy, Ruth L. The Dramatic Art of Moreto. (Smith College Stud. in 
Mod. Lang. Vol. x11, Nos. 1-4.) ix+221 pp. (Univ. of Pennsylvania 
diss.) 


Extended study of life, work and influence, of sources and authorship of plays. 


Pérez (Antonio). Welch, Sister Mary Bernarda. Antonio Pérez: A Study of 
the “Obras y Relaciones.’’ Urbana, 1930. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 

Quevedo. See above, s. v. Lope de Vega, Fichter, W. L. 

Servetus. Bainton, R. H. “The Present State of Servetus Studies.” Jour. 
Mod. History, 1v. 72-92. 

Silva (Feliciano de). Buceta, E. ‘‘Algunas noticias referentes a la familia de 
Feliciano de Silva.’”” RFE, xvi. 390-392. 

Timoneda. Gillet, J. E. ‘‘Timoneda’s (?) Aucto de la Quinta Angustia.” 
MLN, xtvu. 7-8. 
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Tirso de Molina. Brown, S. W. ‘‘The Seville and the Valencia Editions of 
the Primera Parte of Tirso de Molina’s Plays.’’ MP, xxx. 97-98. 


Both printed on same press from same setting of type. 


See Section ,V, s.v. Miscellaneous, Templin, E. H. 
Urrea (Jer6nimo Jiménez de). Van Horne, J. ‘‘The Urrea Translation of the 
Orlando Furioso.”’ TM V, 11. 217-229. 


Omissions and changes made for aesthetic, religious and patriotic reasons; mistakes and 
infelicities in translation. 


Villamediana (Conde de). Buceta, E. ‘‘Una glosa atribuida al conde de 
Villamediana.”’ Rev. de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, xxxi1v. 222-224. 


V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Adams, N. B. ‘“‘The ‘Grotesque’ in Some Important Spanish 
Romantic Plays.” TM V, 1. 37-46. 


The little use that there is of the “grotesque” in Spanish Romantic dramas comes from 
the French melodrama and not from the gracioso element of the seventeenth-century 
comedia. 


Kany, C. E. Life and Manners in Madrid (1750-1800). Berkeley, Calif. 
483 pp. 


Contains a valuable chapter on the theatres of Madrid (pp. 290-338). 


Pegues, C. M. Spanish Literature as Portrayed in the Revue des deux 
Mondes (1829-1929). Urbana, 1931. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 

Portnoff, G. La literatura rusa en Espana. Instituto de las Espafias. 
301 pp. 

Rogers, P. P. ‘‘A Note on the Neo-Classic Controversy in Spain.’”’ PQ, 
x1. 85-87. 


Anonymous preface to an edition of 1836 of Lope de Vega’s El acero de Madrid, attack- 
ing the neo-classicists. 





“Sherlock Holmes on the Spanish Stage.” Mod. Lang. Forum, 
xvi. 88-90. 

Sturgis, C. ‘‘Present Literary Trends in Spain.” Books Abroad, v1. 286— 
288. 

Whittem, A. F. ‘‘Two Fable Collections.’’ Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Phil. and Lit., xv. 151-185. 


The second is a Spanish collection by Luis Martfnez Monsalve of 1757. 


Ayala (Pérez de). Gillespie, R. C. ““Ramén Pérez de Ayala—Precursor lite- 
rario de la revolucién.”” Hisp, xv. 215-222. 

Bécquer. Krappe, A. H. ‘‘Sur une Légende de Gustavo A. Becquer (Creed 
en Dios).”” Neophilologus, xvu1. 273-277. 


Source found in Victor Hugo. 
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Blasco Ibafiez. Lundeberg, O. K. “‘The Sand-Chopin Episode in Los muertos 
mandan.” Hisp, xv. 135-140. 
A great number of discrepancies between Blasco’s version and that of Sand. 
Swain, J. O. Vicente Blasco Ibdnez, Exponent of Realism. Urbana. (Univ. 

of Illinois diss., abstract.) 

Feij60. Glascock, C. C. ‘‘Feij6o on Liberty in Literary Art.” Hisp, x1v 
(1931). 265-278. 

Fernéndez y Avila (Gaspar). Gillet, J. E. “La Infancia de Jesu-Christo 
(1784).”” PQ, x1. 76-84. 


Biographical data, text, and bibliography of editions. 


Garcfa Gutiérrez. Rogers, P. P. ““An Unknown Poein by Garcfa Gutiérrez.” 
PO, x1. 311-312. 


A cantata written in 1881 on the occasion of the second centenary of the death of 
Calderén. 


Gorostiza. Spell, J. R. “Some Little Known Plays of Gorostiza.”’ RR, xxu1. 
138-141. 


Five comedies, two of which are adaptations from Scribe. 


Larra. Hespelt, E. H. ‘‘The translated Dramas of Mariano José de Larra and 
Their French Originals.’’ Hisp, xv. 117-134. 


Larra made many changes in his translations in order “to bring his story nearer to his 
public and to respect their social, religious or patriotic prejudices.” 


Nunemaker, J. H. ‘‘A Note on Larra’s El Ladrén.”” M P, xx1x. 354-355. 
Further confirmation of Larra’s authorship of the article El Ladrén. 


“Note on the Ultimos Amores de Larra.” RR, xxutt. 37-38. 





Correction of a transcription in Carmen de Burgos’ Figaro. 


Leén (Ricardo). Rosenberg, S. L. M. ‘Ricardo Leén.”’ Mod. Lang. Forum, 
xvi. 141-142. 

Lépez de Ayala. Shields, A. K. “Additions to the Epistolario inédito of 
Ayala.” RR, xxi. 30-33. 

Martinez de la Rosa. Tarr, F. C. ‘An Unnoticed Political Article of Martf- 
nez de la Rosa (1812).” 


Reveals Martinez’s early liberalism. 


Avrett, R. “A Glimpse into the Historical Basis of Martinez de la Rosa’s 
Aben Humeya.” RR, xxii. 230-236. 
Mesonero Romanos. See below, s.v. Pérez Galdos, Berkowitz, H. C. 
Moratin (Leandro Fernandez de). Spaulding, R. K. ‘“‘The Text of Moratin’s 
Origenes del Teatro Espanol.’”” PMLA, xtvu. 981-991. 
Palacio Valdés. Beardsley, W. A. ‘Priesthood and Religion in the Novels 
of Armando Palacio Valdés.” TMV, 1. 59-69. 
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Palacio Valdés was thoroughly orthodox in his submission to the Catholic Church; his 
criticisms were directed against the weaknesses of its human representatives. 


Pérez Galdés. Arjona, C. V. “Un episodio nacional de Galdés (Bailén: 
cotejo histérico).”’ Bull. Span. Stud., 1x. 116-123. 
Berkowitz, H. C. ““Galdés and Mesonero Romanos.” RR, xxi. 201-205. 


Notes on their friendship. 


“La biblioteca de Benito Pérez Galdés (catalogo razonado pre- 
cedido de un estudio preliminar).’’ Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y 
Pelayo, xtv. 118-134. 

Kercheville, F. M. ‘‘Galdés and the New Humanism.” M LJ, xvi. 447- 
489. 


Much of the spirit of the new movement is anticipated in the later works of Galdés. 





Portnoff, G. ‘‘The Influence of Tolstoy’s Ana Karenina on Galdés’ 
Realidad.”” Hisp, xv. 203-214. 
“The Beginning of the New Idealism in the Works of Tolstoy and 
Galdés.” RR, xxi. 33-37. 
Séenz y Séenz, H. Aspectos de la vida espanola a través de las obras de don 
Benito Pérez Galdés. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois diss., abstract.) 
Pifo Baroja. Owen, A. L. “Concerning the Ideology of Pio Baroja.” Hisp, 
xv. 15-24. 
Quinteros (Los). Morley, S. G. ‘‘Ten Years of the Quinteros.”’ Books Abroad, 
v (1931). 123-124. 
Valle-Inclén. Balseiro, J. A. ‘‘Valle-Inclan, la novela y la politica.” Hisp, 
xv. 437-464. 
Zorrilla (Jose). Rivera, Guillermo. ‘‘José Zorrilla en América. Datos Biogr4fi- 
cos.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x1v. 219-247. 





VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Castafieda, C. E. “The First American Play.” Catholic 

W orld, cxxxiv. 429-437. 

The Cologuio de la Nueva Conversién, probably written by one Crist6bal Gutiérrez de 
Luna. 

Espinosa, A. M. ‘‘Traditional Spanish Ballads in New Mexico.” His, 
xv. 89-102. 


Professor Espinosa has already collected eighty-eight versions of eighteen different 
ballads. 





‘“‘Romances espafioles tradicionales que cantan y recitan los indios 
de los pueblos de Nuevo Méjico.”’ Boletin dela Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 
xIv. 97-109. 

Fraker, C. J. ‘‘The Development of Modernism in Spanish-American 
Poetry.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1931, pp. 272-276. 
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Goldberg, I. “Literary Currents in Cuba.”’ American Mercury, xvi (1929). 
455-458. 

Gonz4lez, M. P. “La literatura cubana actual.” Books Abroad, v (1931). 
12-14. 

——- “‘Noticia Bibliogrffica (Indice Hispano-americano).’”’ Reprinted 
from Revista Bimestre Cubana, Vol. xxx. No. 2. 22 pp. 

Not a bibliography but a brief estimate of about twenty contemporary Spanish Ameri- 
can writers. 





“Libros y autores cubanos.”’ Hisp, xv. 345-350. 

Henry, Elizabeth M. “Revolution as Mexican Novelists See it.’’ Hisp, 
xv. 423-436. 

Leonard, I. A. ‘‘Some Curiosities of Spanish Colonial Poetry.”’ Hisp, xv. 
39-54. 

Post, Anita C. “Southern Arizona Spanish.” Abstracts of Diss., Stanford 
Univ., vit. 65-69. 
Bibliography. Leavitt, S. E. Hispano-American Literature in the United 

States (A Bibliography of Translations and Criticism). Cambridge, Mass. 


54 pp. 





A Tentative Bibliography of Peruvian Literature. Cambridge, 

Mass. 37 pp. 

Blest Gana (Alberto). Wilson, W. C. E. ‘“‘The Historical Element in the 
Novels of Alberto Blest Gana.” Univ. of Washington... Digests of 
Theses 1914-1931, Seattle, 1931, pp. 243-251. 


Study of a Chilean novelist. 


Dario. Coester, A. ‘‘The Influence of Pronunciation on Rubén Dario’s 
Verse.”” Hisp, xv. 257-260. 


Much irregularity can be explained by Darfo’s non-Castilian pronunciation. 


Diaz Covarrubias (Juan). Spell, J. R. “Juan Diaz Covarrubias: A Mexican 
Romantic.” Hisp, xv. 327-344. ! 

Gallegos (R6mulo). Gonzilez, M. P. ‘“‘A préposito de Dota Bérbara.”’ Bull. 
Span. Stud., vir. (1930). 162-167. 


Study of a Venezuelan novelist. 


Jiménez Rueda (Julio). Holmes, H. A. “Julio Jiménez Rueda: Mexican 
Dramatist.”” TMV, 1. 211-219. 

Sigiienza y Géngora. Leonard, I. A. The “‘Mercurio Volante” of Don Carlos 
Sigiienza y Géngora (An Account of the First Expedition of Don Diego de Var- 
gas into New Mexico in 1692). Los Angeles. (Quivira Soc. Pub., Vol. m1.) 
Early newspaper in New Spain; life of Sigiienza y Géngora; and facsimile of original 

edition of Mercurio Volante of 1673. 


VII. PORTUGUESE 
Miscellaneous. Blondheim, D. S. “Livro de como se fazem as cores.” TMV, 
1. 71-83. 
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Old Portuguese treatise on the manufacture of inks for illuminating manuscripts. 


Robertson, J. A. True Relation of the Hardships Suffered by Governor 
Fernando de Soto & Certain Portuguese Gentlemen During the Discovery of 
the Province of Florida. Now newly set forth by a Gentleman of Elvas. De Land, 
Fla. 178 pp. (Pub. of the Florida State Hist. Soc., Vol. 1: Facsimile of the 
Original Portuguese of 1557). 


Facsimile of a MS in the N. Y. Public Library. Two other MSS are known, one in the 
Biblioteca de Ajuda and one in the British Museum. 


Eca de Queiroz. Sylvania, L. E. V. “Realism in the Novels of Ega de 
Queiroz.” TMV, 1. 193-205. 


His inherent romanticism prevented him from attaining the impassive objectivity of 
the French realists. 
VIII. CATALAN AND VALENCIAN 


Miscellaneous. Corbaté, H. ‘‘Notas sobre El Misterio de Elche y otros dra- 
mas sagrados de Valencia.’’ Hisp, xv. 103-108. 


One of the earliest liturgical dramas of Spain. 





Los misterios del Corpus de Valencia. Berkeley, Calif. ( Univ. of 
Calif. Pub. in Mod. Phil., Vol. xv1. No. I, pp. xii+172.) 


Diplomatic edition with critical and historical study. 
Ratcliff, D. F. “The Mysiery of Elche in 1931.” Hisp, xv. 109-166. 
Interesting account of the present-day performance. 


See Section 11, s.v. Miscellaneous, White, Florence. 


ITALIAN 
By J. E. SHAw 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Altrocchi, R. ‘Fourth List of Deceptive Cognates.” Jtal. 1x. 5-9. 


Sequel to articles in Jtal, v1. 107-112; vi. 73-79, and vir1. 33-39. Words having a com- 
mon origin but different meanings in English and Italian. 


Grandgent, C. H. “‘Lo bello stilo.””. 7M V, 1. 171-84. Columbia University 
Press, 1930. 


In what sense Dante is indebted to Virgil for his style. The theory of the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia compared with the lyric poems. 


Parmenter, C. E. and Carman, J. N. ‘“‘Some Remarks on Italian Quan- 
tity.” Ital., xx. 103-108. 


Scientific demonstration of the quantitative relation between consonants and a pre- 
ceding stressed vowel, long and short vowels, double and single consonants. 
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Phelps, R. S. “Forms of Address in Petrarch’s Canzoniere and the fila 
benedette.” TMV, 11. 71-77. Columbia University Press, 1930. 


Voi and Tu in Petrarch. 


Turville, Dorothy. “Italian Feminine Singular Nouns Derived from 
Latin Neuter Plurals.” TM V, 11. 215-216. Columbia University Press, 1930. 


Project of study similar to one on French nouns. 


Zinno, D. “A Brief Outline of Foreign Influence on the Neapolitan Di- 
alect.”” RR. xxi. 237-242, 


Words derived from Spanish, French, Germanic, and Arabic. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


La Piana, G. “Joachim of Flora: a Critical Survey.” Speculum, vu. 257- 
282. 

Authenticity of works attributed to Joachim, and review of studies on them. 

Rice, J. P. ‘An Italian ‘Bestiaire d’Amour’.” TMV, 11. 107-115. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1930. 

In the Acerba of Cecco d’Ascoli. His theory of Love. 
Dante. Anderson, M. B. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. The Italian 

text with a translation in English terza-rima. Oxford University Press. 


The World’s Classics Series. 
Austin, H. D. “The Submerged.” RR, xxu, 38-40. 


Doubts as to the authenticity of Jnf. xx. 1-3. 





“The Arrangement of Dante’s Purgatorial Reliefs. (Purg. x, 
34-93)” PMLA, xtvit. 1-9. 


The reasons for the order of the details, and suggestions as to the sources of the poet’s 
ideas. 


“Di alcune metafore controverse nell’opera di Dante.’’ Firenze, 
Olschki, 1932. Estratto dal Giornale Dantesco xxx. N.S. Annuario dan- 
tesco III. 





From six lectures given at the University of Rome in June and July, 1931. The meaning 
and ideal sources of the metaphors. 
‘“‘Numbers Definite and Indefinite: a Dante study.” PMLA, 
XLVII. 915-922. 


The definiteness of Dante’s use of numbers is significant: sometimes they are used 
indefinitely. Study of examples. 








“Multiple Meanings and their Bearing on the Understanding of 


Dante’s Metaphors.”’ MP, xxx. 129-140. 
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Examples in which a plural meaning of words adds significance to the metaphor: /»/ 
xxx. 1-6; Par. xxxur. 85-87; Par. xxvt. 49-51, 55-63; Inf. 11. 34-39. Other passages 
where a plural meaning is suspected. 


Fletcher, J. B. ‘Dante, Aeneas, and Paul.” TMV, 1. 153-170. Columbia 
University Press. 1930. 


Analogy of the three other-world journeys. The purpose of Dante’s education by this 
means is his subsequent mission to this world. 


“Left to Right Turns in the Divine Comedy.” RR, xx111. 236 





237. 
Why Dante turns left in /n/., right in Purg., left in Par. 


Silverstein, H. T. “‘Two Notes on Dante’s Convivio, 1v. 23.’”’ Spec., vii 
547-551. 


The reason of the reference to Albertus Magnus. The tradition of the four horses driven 
by the sun. 





“Dante and the Visio Pauli.”” ML N, xvi. 397-399. 
Tatlock, J. S. P. ““Mohammed and His Followers in Dante.” MLK, 
XXvil. 186-195. 


Traditions about Mahomet accepted and rejected by Dante. The dragon in Purg. xxx 


Petrarch. Bishop, M. Love Rimes of Petrarch, translated by M. B. and decor- 
ated by A. M. Kingsbury. Ithaca, Dragon Press, 1932. 
Translations of some fifty poems. 


Wilkins, E. H. “‘Vellutello’s Map of Vaucluse and the Carte du Tendre. 
MP, xxtx. 275-280. 


The map first published in the 1525 edition of Vellutello’s commentary to Petrarch 
compared with the Carte du Tendre. 





“Petrarch’s First Collection of His Italian Poems.”’ Spec., vu. 
169-180. 


The earliest autograph MS. of the poems, now part of Vat. MS. V.L. 3196. The order 
of transcription and dates of the poems. 


Boccaccio. Cate, W. A. ‘The Problem of the Origin of the Griselda story.”’ 
SP, xx1x. 389-405. 


A critique of D. D. Griffith: The Origin of the Griselda Story. Seattle, U. of Washington 
Press, 1931. Boccaccio’s Novella is the literary adaptation of a variant of the Patience 
Group of the Cupid and Pysche folk-tales. 


III. LITERATURE IN THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


Cennino d’Andrea Cennini da Colle di Val d’Elsa: J] Libro dell’arte Vol. 
I: the Italian text. Ed. by D. V. Thompson, Jr., Yale University Press, 1932. 
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Bullock, W. L. ‘Feminine Influence in Renaissance Literary Groups.” 
Atlantica, June and August, 1932. 

Richards, Gertrude R. B. Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici. 
Letters and documents from the Selfridge Collection of Medici manuscripts. 
Harvard University Press, 1932. 


Letters of merchants, 1501-1627, translated from Italian, with transcription of the 
original of one. A glossary of business terms. History, political and commercial. 
Ariosto. Rajna, Pio: ‘“Riciardetto e Fiordispina.’’ 7M V, 11. 91-106, Colum- 

bia University Press, 1930. 

The sources of Ariosto’s continuation of the unfinished tale of Boiardo. 

Van Horne, J. ‘“‘The Urrea Translation of the Orlando Furioso.’”?’ TMV, 
1, 217-229. Columbia University Press, 1930. 

A comparison with the original, from which the translation differs greatly. 
Tasso. Bullock, W. L. “Minutiae Tassianae.”’ MP, xxx. 211-213. 

Correction of mistakes in articles in Giorn. Stor. d. Lett. It. xcvur. 305-306, and PMLA, 
xiv. 341-352. 


Williams, R. C. “French Allusions to Tasso.”” ML N, xtvu1. 162-169. 
Aretino, L’. Bloom, Margaret: “Pietro Aretino, or Blackmailing in the 

Renaissance.” The University of California Chronicle, April, 1932. 
Castiglione. Merlino, C. P. “A Valuable Collection of Castiglione’s Corte- 

giano.” Ital. 1x. 38. 

A collection of forty editions including the first, acquired by the U. of Michigan. 


Machiavelli. Powys, Llewellen: ‘‘NiccolO Machiavelli.’’ The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, December, 1932. 


IV. LATER LITERATURE 


Alfieri. Miller, C. R. D. “Alfieri and America.”’ PQ, x1. 163-166. 
““A Note on Francesco Benedetti—1785-1821.”’ PQ, x1. 85. 
“Pasquale De’ Virgilii and L’ Americano.” RR, xxi. 9-13. 








The abbruzzese author of the poem L’A mericano, 1812-1876. 


Papini. Gisolfi, A. M. “‘Papini, Croce and the Church.” Atlantica, Novem- 
ber, 1932. 
Deledda. O’Brien, J. ‘‘Grazia Deledda’s Debut.” Jtal, rx. 10-11. 
Orlando, V. E. ‘‘Giuseppe Macherione poeta della patria.” Atlantica, 
December, 1932. 


V. GENERAL 


Castiglioni, A. “The Renaissance of Science in Italy.” Atlantica, March, 
1932. 

De Filippis, M. ““The Second Trevisani Collection, University of Cali- 
fornia.”’ Ital., 1x. 114-117. 
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Includes 750 items of Italian Literature. 
Kennard, S. J. The Italian Theatre. New York, W. E. Budge, 2 vols. 
A comprehensive work on the Italian Drama. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By H. W. NorDMEYER 


I. PHILOLOGY 


Feist, Sigmund. ‘‘The Origin of the Germanic Languages and the Indo- 
Europeanising of North Europe.”’ Lang, vit. 245-254. 
Restates his well-known hypothesis, now attributing the supposed linguistic transfer, 


resulting in Germanic, to trade expansion of the Veneti in Italy. No reference to obvious 
counter-arguments. 


Krappe, A. Haggerty. “‘Anses.” Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. dt. Spr. u. Lit., Lvt. 
1-10. 

The worship of the “twin gods” furnishes the key to the etymology of this baffling 
word. 

Leopold, Werner. “Der Mitteilungsvorgang und die ‘innere Sprachform’.’ 
Anglia, tv1. 1-22. See General Section, 1, General. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. ‘‘Germanic Notes.” GR, vii. 367-373. 

Treats (1) the radical vowel of the causative jan-verbs; (2) the j-suffix in *weljan; (3) 
*standan: *stop; (4) the j-suffix in Goth. brukjan; (5) the sonantizing of },f, and sin North 
and West Germanic. 

Twaddell, W. F. ““Werdan and wesan Again.” GR, vit. 81-83. 

Effectively restates his case (cf. GR, vt. 389 ff.). 


Velten, H. V. ‘‘A Note on the Sound-Shifts.”’ GR, vu. 76-80. See General 
Section, 1, General. 

Wilkens, F. H. “Eduard Sievers, Nov. 25, 1850—March 30, 1932.” 
PMLA, xtvit. 607-608. 

Wood, Francis A. “Some Germanic Etymologies.”” Lang, vim. 213-214. 

Treats (1) Goth. aurahjom; (2) OE dm ‘rust’; (3) ON vegna ‘mittelst,’ NHG wegen, etc.; 
(4) NHG wichsen; (5) Goth. wintrus. 

Gothic 

Metlen, Michael. Does the Gothic Bible Represent Idiomatic Gothic? 

Northwestern University diss. (abstract). 


Answers in the negative on the strength of a painstaking count and judicious analysis 
of Gothic present participles compared with their Greek (or Latin) equivalents and vice 
versa. Result, inter alia: St. John stands distinctly apart from the Synoptic Gospels. 


Mezger, F. “Got. afgrundiba, swegniba, Pwastiba, grammipa.” Archiv, 
N.S. Lx1. 80-82. 
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Argues formation by analogy of nouns of similar or opposite meaning. 


Sehrt, Edward H. “The Etymology of Gothic kaupatjan.” Lang, vit. 
138-142. 


From xoAdagl{ev, probably by way of Vulg. Lat. colaphizare>*colpizare>*coupizare. 


Old Norse 


Sturtevant, Albert M. ‘‘Notes on the Consonantal Stems in Old Norse.”’ 
J EGP, xxx. 247-250. 
“Notes on the x-Sinking in Old Norse.’”? JEGP, xxx1. 407-409. 


Discusses (1) ON gre< Goth. juhiza; (2) sinking of 1>é, #>06 before x under various 
conditions. 








“Old Norse Phonological Notes.” SS, x11. 10-13; 36-39. 


Treats (1) md: megum; (2) blikja, svikja, vtkja; (3) substantives with double gender; 
(4) leveling of Verner’s law in strong verbs. 





“The Lengthening of Vowel before -it<*-x¢ in Old Norse.” 
Lang, vu. 215-216. 


Modern Scandinavian Languages 


Dahlstrém, August H. “The Germanic k-Formations in the Scandinavian 
Languages.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v1. 
325-329. 

Einarsson, Stefan. A Specimen of Southern Icelandic Speech: A Contehe- 
tion to Icelandic Phonetics. Oslo, 1931. 


A set of cymographical speech-curves which, competently analysed and compared with 
a similar record of East Icelandic, reveal no marked difference between the two dialects. 





“Tcelandic Dialect Studies: I. Austfirdir.’”? J EGP, xxx1. 537-572. 
Sprachatlas technique carefully applied to the investigation of phonetic differences. 





“Some Icelandic Words with [initial] Aveo kv.’”? APS, vu. 226- 
248. 


Assigns three reasons for the confusion: (1) phonetic spelling; (2) ignorance; (3) the 


rise of homonyms through association of etymologically different words. 


Haugen, Einar. “Ivar Aasen as a Writer of Dano-Norwegian.” SS, x11. 
53-59. 


Shows that Aasen, averse to compromise, used pure Dano-Norwegian, even to propa- 
gate his New Norse. 


German 


Meisnest, F. W. ‘‘The Double Infinitive Construction in German.” GQ, 
v. 97-103. 


Reviews the controversy, pleads for acceptance of the “infinitive” theory. 
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Roedder, Edwin C. “‘The Study of German Dialects in the United States 
of America.”” MF DU, xxiv. 129-136. 


Problems and methods of the study of American German dialects. 


Twaddell, W. F. ‘A Main Clause with ‘Final’ Verb in Notker’s Boethius.”’ 
J EGP, xxx1. 403-406. 


Attributes the position of nedarf in 1. 159. 6 to influence of word order in subordinate 
clauses complicated by passive voice and modal auxiliary. 


Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “Zum mittelhochdeutschen Sprachbestand der 
Vogtlandischen Mundart: Nachtrag.” PQ, x1. 312-314. 


II. LITERATURE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
Old Norse 
Cawley, Frank Stanton (ed.). Hrafnkels Saga Freysgoda. Cambridge. 


Introduction dealing with grammar and syntax, the literary position of the saga, and 
previous editions and translations; text (based on J. Jakobsen’s edition), glossary. 


Hollander, Lee M. “Is the Lay of Eric a Fragment?” A PS, vir. 249-257. 
Gives debatable reasons for an answer in the negative. 

“Two Eddic Cruxes.”’ GR, vir. 280—287. 

Treats Féfnismél, st. 5, and H6vamél, st. 111. 

Koht, Halvdan. Old Norse Sagas. N. Y. 1931. 


Lucid presentation of origin, plots, ethics, style, etc.; bibliography for American readers 
(pp. 181-187). 


Krappe, A. Haggerty. “Zur Wielandsage.” Archiv, N.S. txt. 1-9. See 
> i General Section, v1, Folklore. 
2) Malone, Kemp. “ Hlipbe and Higdr.” APS, v1. 328-331. 


Attempts to clear up phonological difficulties in identifying the two names. 





Modern Scandinavian Literatures 


Benson, Adolph B. “Another Unpublished Bremer Letter to the Down- 
ings.” SS, x11. 40-42. 


Dated Boston, 19 Febr. 1850, reproduced as written. 





“Paulding’s Koningsmarke, the Long Finne. A Story of New 
Sweden.” SS, x11. 14-23; 43-44. 


Ignorance shown to be a fertile soil for satire and caricature. 


Gustafson, Alrik T. ‘English Influences in Fredrika Bremer.” (Contin- 
ued.) JEGP, xxx1. 92-123. 
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Traces and evaluates the influence of Richardson, Ossian, Byron, and the Gothic Re- 
vival, stressing the negative aspect. 


Gustafson, Walter W. ‘‘The Influence of the Tatler and Spectator in 
Sweden.” SS, x11. 65-72. 

Describes Dalin’s Then sviinska Argus (1732-34), lists 11 similar periodicals. 

Krappe, A. Haggerty. ‘‘A Spanish Legend in Iceland.”’ PQ, x1. 87-89. 
See General Section, vir, Folklore.. 


Madsen, Clara. ‘‘The Social Philosophy of Martin Anderson Nexé.” SS, 
xu. 1-9. 


Remarks on Nexd’s proletarianism. 

Steinhauer, H. ‘“‘The Metaphysics of Ibsenism.”’ Univ. of Toronto Quar- 
terly, 11. 74-91. 

Urges return to G. B. Shaw’s The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

Uppvall, Axel J. ““A Manuscript by Carl Jonas Love Almquist.” SS, xm. 
31-35. 


Written between 1851 and 1865; discusses the origin of the name America. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Bithell, Jethro (ed.). Germany: A Companion to German Studies. N. Y. 

Meinhardt, Emilie A. ‘‘Ueber den Begriff und die Verwertung des Hiss- 
lichen im Spiegel der deutschen Dichtung bis auf Lessing.” [Univ. of Chi- 
cago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., v1. 331-340. 

Price, Lawrence M. The Reception of English Literature in Germany. 
Berkeley. 


The author’s English>German Literary Influences (1919-20) brought up to date, listing 
1180 titles (pp. 447-566). The treatise (pp. 1-443) is packed with facts, easily approached 
by means of a double index (pp. 567-596). An indispensable work of reference. 

Dutch and German up to 1500 


Dempster, Germaine. ‘Some Old Dutch and Flemish Narratives and 
Their Relation to Analogues in the Decameron.”” PMLA, xtvtt. 923-948. 


Concludes that of 6 such narratives, up to 3 may be derived from the Decameron—in 
the days of Chaucer. 


Fuller, J. B. ““Hiasleins Klage.’’ GR, vir. 67-75. 
Discusses two Latin and seventy-eight German versions. 
Geiger, Karola. ““Das Madchen und die Hasel: A Study of a Folksong.” 


[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vi1t. 413-416. 
Gudde, Erwin G. “Muskatbliit and King Sigismund.” GR, vit. 59-66. 


Quotations from nine poems. 
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Krappe, A. Haggerty. ‘“‘Der Tod der Etzelséhne im Dietrich-Epos.”’ Zs. 
f. dt. Alt., Lxtx. 137-143. 

Points out a parallel in the Chevalerie Ogier and traces the motif of the slain twins 
through Christian legends back to antiquity; stresses the importance of Northern Italy 
for the perfection of the Dietrich epic. 

Nordmeyer, H. W. “Der Hohe Mut bei Reinmar von Hagenau: Minn- 
sangs Friihling 179,3.”’ JEGP, xxxt1. 360-394. 

(1) Establishes the structural and thematic unity of MF. 179,3; (2) argues the pivotal 
position of the poem in Reinmar’s changing attitude toward the héhe muot, urges a new 
conception of the poet’s personality. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Boehme. Harrold, Charles F. ‘‘The Mystical Element in Carlyle (1827—34).”’ 


M P, xxx. 459-475. 
Cysat. Evans, M. B. ‘‘Das niemand der Wellt kan Recht thuon.” M P, xxix. 


343-348. 

Two MS. versions of the mediaeval parable, both in Cysat’s handwriting, found at 
Lucerne.’ 
Erasmus. Hyma, Albert. The Youth of Erasmus. Ann Arbor, 1930. [Pub- 


lished in 1931.] \ 
Sachs. Hughes, A. H. ‘“‘Notes on Steinhéwel’s Asop and the Fables of Hans 


Sachs.” MLN, xtivit. 522-525. 


Quotes verbal parallels to demonstrate “influence.” 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century 
General. Erhardt-Siebold, Erika von. ‘Harmony of the Senses in English, 
German, and French Romanticism.” PMLA, xtvu. 577-592. See Gen- 


eral Section. 
Harrold, Charles F. ‘‘The Mystical Element in Carlyle (1827-34).” MP, 


Xx1x. 459-475. 
Deals critically with the influence of Boehme, Kant, Goethe, Novalis, Schelling, etc. 
Hatfield, Theodore M. “Some German Picaras of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” JEGP, xxx. 509-529. 
Synopses and brief characterizations of nine novels dealing with female rogues. 
Lieder, Frederick W. C. ‘The Don Carlos Theme.” Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, x11. 1-73. 


Lists and discusses 105 treatments of the theme: tragedy, comedy, novel, novelette, 
opera, etc., from 1581 to ca. 1900, including MS. material. 


Rudwin, Maximilian J. ““Gérard’s Germanic Fantasies.” TMV, 1m. 127- 
138. 
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Learned causerie on Gérard de Nerval’s satanistic indebtedness to Goethe, Klinger, and 
E. T. A. Hoffmann; rich bibliographical notes. 
Goethe. Arlt, Gustave O. “Goethe and Older German Literature.’’ OC, 
XLvI. 418-430. 


Reviews the record, briefly accounting for its barrenness. 
Aron, Albert W. ‘‘Goethe and Present-Day German Writers.” OC, xLv1. 
402-417. 


Spirited presentation of Goethe’s significance, especially as a religious force, to Hof- 
mannsthal, Hesse, Th. Mann, Wassermann, Ricarda Huch, and G. Hauptmann, quoting 
personal statements of these authors. 

Bangs, Archie R. ‘““Mephistophiles in England; or, The Confessions of a 
Prime Minister.” PMLA, xtvu. 200-219. See English Section, x. 

Bradish, Joseph A. von. “‘Goethes und Schillers Augen.” JEGP, xxx1. 
410-411. 

Some florid descriptions of the eyes of Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, and Hegel, found in a 
textbook on ophthalmology (Jena, 1817). 


“Zu Goethes Adelung.”’ GR, vu. 176-185. 
Documented sketch of the formal procedure. 
“Zu Goethes Familienkunde.”’ GQ, v. 76-85. 


Describes an epimixis of the third degree, resulting in genius. 








Brett, G. S. ““Goethe’s Place in the History of Science.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quarterly, 1. 279-299, 


Outlines the scope and nature of Goethe’s scientific studies. 
Bruns, Friedrich (ed.). Goethe’s Poems and Aphorisms. N. Y. 


A selection of the best available English renderings, partly revised, with German texts 
facing. Critical introduction, notes. 


Buck, Philo M. ‘‘Goethe and Shelley.” U. of Wis. Studies, xxx1v. 84-100. 
Compares fundamental conceptions in Prometheus Unbound and Faust. 


Bullock, Walter L. “On Re-Reading Three Thwarted Romances: La 
Nouvelle Héloise, Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, Jacopo Ortis.”’ OC, XLvI. 
431-440. 


Recounts and compares plots and sources, from the twentieth-century reader’s point of 
view. 
Curme, George O. ‘‘Goethe’s Language.’’ OC, xLv1. 245-248. 


Denies that, purely linguistically speaking, Goethe, or any great writer, ever influ- 
enced a language. 


Dargan, E. Preston. “Goethe and France.” OC, xLv1. 383-401. 


Lucid statement of maximum claims on both credit and debit side of the ledger. 
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Evans, D. O. “ Hernani, tv. 2.”” MLN, xiv. 21-24. 

Denies influence of Goethe’s Egmont in ll. 1529-36 (cf. MP, xxv. 197). 

Fairley, Barker. Goethe as Revealed in His Poetry. Chicago. 

Bids fair to shatter the Carlyle-Matthew Arnold concept of Goethe, which, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, has had its day. Discarding “the man with a message,” he studies the 
problematical artist at work, or rather, his art at work in him, and thus reads new and vital 
meanings in old familiar complexes. Doubtless the book of the year. 

Fife, Robert H. ‘The Problem of Individual Freedom in the Humanists 
and in Goethe.” GR, vir. 291-319. 

A sketch (1) of Goethe’s attitude toward Luther, Hutten, G. Bruno (Spinoza), (2) of 


the conflict between Luther and Erasmus, furnishes the background of a compact pre 
sentation of Goethe’s unfolding views on the problem of free will. 


Hagboldt, Peter. ‘“Emerson’s Goethe.”’ OC, xtv1. 234-244. 


Concise evaluation of Emerson’s changing attitude, based on well-chosen quotations 
from the sources, both primary and secondary. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart. “Goethe.” GR, vu. 101-122. 

The Goethe house at Weimar interpreted as symbolical of Goethe’s life-long struggle 
with the Earth-Spirit. 

Hess, Mrs. John A. “‘Leibnizian Philosophy in the Poetic Drama, Faust.” 
MFDU, xxiv. 247-252. 

Hill, C. J. “The First English Translation of Werther.” MLN, Xtvii. 
8-12. 

Tangible evidence from unpublished MS. sources that Graves was merely the agent of 
the translator, the identity of the latter thus remaining a mystery. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. (ed.). The Goethe Centenary at the University of Wisconsin. 
(U. of Wis. Studies in Lang. and Lit., xxx1v.) See separate entries. 
“The Meaning of Goethe for the Present Age.” U. of Wis. Stud- 
ies, XXXIV. 101-120. Cf. MFDU, xxiv. 66-74. 

Sets forth Goethe’s principles of Polaritét and Steigerung as they apply to the problems 
of modern society. 


Jaeger, Hans. “Die Szene ‘Nacht. Offen Feld’ in Goethes Faust.” MFDU, 
XxIv. 99-102, 


Critical study pointing out the artistic value of the very ambiguity of the scene. 





Jessen, Myra Richards. Goethe als Kritiker der Lyrik: Beitrdge su seiner 
Aesthetik und seiner Theorie. Bryn Mawr College diss. 
Well-organized and exhaustive presentation of Goethe’s views on the lyric in all its 


variations. Chronological arrangement within each chapter and subdivision. Careful dis- 
cussion showing mastery of detail, eschewing unsubstantiated generalizations. 


Klenze, Camillo von. ‘America and Goethe.” U. of Wis. Studies, xxxIv. 
26-40. 
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Goethe’s position in modern intellectual culture: survey and outlook. 


Kiihnemann, Eugen. ‘Goethe and the Modern World.” U. of Wis. Stud- 
ies, XXXIV. 43-62. 


The antagonism between knowledge and religion, characteristic of the modern age, 
seems definitely overcome in Goethe, most modern of men. 


Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘““Doppeldrucke von Goethe’s Newen Schriften, 1792- 
1800.” MLN, xvi. 281-292. 


Painstaking collation reveals errors in the Weimar edition. 

Long, O. W. ‘Goethe and Longfellow.” GR, vi. 145-175. 

The biographical record, based on a reéxamination of the treasures at Craigie House. 
Lovett, Robert M. “‘Goethe in English Literature.’”’ OC, xtv1. 217-233. 


Goethe the liberator, the moralist, the critic of life—his significance to the Roman- 
ticists, to Carlyle, to Matthew Arnold, and to us. 


Morgan, B. Q. “On Translations of Goethe’s Works.” MFDU, xxiv. 
103-106. 


Brief survey arguing for a reissue of the best available renderings in one edition. 


Porterfield, Allen W. ‘Great Moments in Goethe’s Life.’’ Goethe Sym- 
posium, pp. 38-60. 


Somewhat wistful sketch of the poet’s life, attempting some unconventional but stimu- 
lating interpretations. 


Runes, Dagobert D. (ed.). Goethe: A Symposium. N. Y. 


Includes reprints and translations (Romain Rolland, Th. Mann, Santayana, H. A. 
Korff, Erich Jenish) as well as original contributions, for which see separate entries (Goethe 
Symposium). 


Schiitze, Martin (ed.). Goethe Centenary Papers. Chicago. 


With the exception of E. L. Schaub’s paper, ‘“‘Goethe’s Relation to Philosophy,” also 
published in The Open Court, xLv1, see separate entries. 





“Goethe as a Lyrical Poet.’’ OC, xtv1. 521-537. 


Trenchant exposition of the songs written 1771-86 as revealing the complete creative 
integration of personality demanded in Herder’s definition of genius. 


Simon, H. F. “Goethe and the German Spirit.” OC, xiv1. 363-382. 
Able summary of recent research on Goethe’s philosophy of life. 


Slochower, Harry. ‘‘Goethe and Contemporary Thought.’ Goethe Sym- 
posium, pp. 115-129. 


Suggests that Goethe fell short of modern socialist standards of perfection, but finds 
“his general approach fruitful” (Steigerung, Polaritit, anti-Romanticism). 





“Margaret Fuller and Goethe.” GR, vir. 130-144. 
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Puritanism and paganism that would not blend produced an intimate mingling of 
criticism, apology, and praise. 


Viétor, Karl. “Goethe in Italien.” GR, viz. 123-129. 


The example of the Greeks, studied at first hand, proved to Goethe the possibility of 
an art representative of nature, thus releasing creative forces that had been stirring in 
him for years (completion of Egmont, I phigenie, Tasso). 


Wadepuhl, Walter. ‘‘Amerika, du hast es besser.”’ GR, vir. 186-191. 
The interesting genesis of this Xenion of 1827 traced back to 1819. 


Wagner, George. “Goethe as a Scientist.” U. of Wis. Studies, xxxiv. 
63-83. 


Succinct presentation of Goethe’s historical position. 


Wahr, Fred B. “Form and Proportion in Goethe’s Dramas.” GR, vii. 
215-244. 


Describes the “concealed symmetry” of their basic architectural form, including Gotz 
and Urfaust (with Gretchen as the central figure). 


an 
““Goethe’s Shakespeare.” PQ, x1. 344-358. 


Recounts the well-known facts, applying Steinweg and Wélfflin to the revision of Ham- 
let and Romeo and Juliet. 





Walter, Herman. “Goethe: An Estimate.” Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, 1. 
259-278. 


Deflating the Goethe legend by little truths, half-truths, and misconceptions. 


Whyte, John. ‘Strassburg and Elsass in the Goethe Centennial Year: 
Notes on a Visit.” MF DU, xxiv. 222-227. 
Wocke, Helmut. ‘‘Neueste Goethe Literatur.”” JEGP, xxx. 346-351. 


Brief appreciations of recent books by Witkowski, E. Ludwig, J. Bab, etc., also of 
almanacs and calendars. 

Haller. Hochdoerfer, Margarete C. ‘‘The Conflict between Haller’s Religious 
and Scientific Views.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Hum. Ser., 
vill. 417-421. Published in full in Univ. of Nebraska Studies in Lang., 
Lit., and Crit., X11. 

Kant. Wellek, René. Immanuel Kant in England: 1793-1838. Princeton, 
1931. 


Deals effectively with Kant as comprehended by Crabb Robinson, Coleridge, Carlyle, 
and the Romantic group generally. 


Kleist. Blankenagel, J. C. “The London Times’ Account of Heinrich von 
Kleist’s Death.”” MLN, xvi. 12-14. 


Reprinted in full as an unacknowledged translation from Le Moniteur. 


Lavater. Schiitze, Martin. ‘‘Der Briefwechsel zwischen Lavater und Elisa 
von der Recke: Neuentdeckte Originale.” GR, vu. 1-31; 201-214. 
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Ca 


Text and interpretation of letters exchanged between 1775 and 1789 in which, com- 
paring Euphorion xxv, Lavater appears as a pettifogging obscurantist. Source: A boxful of 
literary correspondence (1748-1851) recently discovered at Lake Forest, Ill. 


Leisewitz. Zeydel, Edwin H. ‘‘Neues zu Leisewitzens Julius von Tarent, mit 
einem unbekannten Briefe des Dichters.” Zs. f. dt. Phil., tv1. 436-444. 


Text and interpretation of a letter dated Braunschweig, March 14, 1776, bearing dis- 
tinctly on the textual history of J. v. T. 


Lessing. Kaufmann, F. W. ‘“‘Lessings Minna von Barnhelm.”? MF DU, xxiv. 
136-140. 


Weltanschauung reflected in selection and juxtaposition of characters. 


Kies, Paul P. ‘‘Lessing’s Relation to Early English Sentimental Comedy.” 
PMLA, xtvit. 807-826. 


Thorough and well-documented study, tracing the influence (1) of Steele and Cibber 
on Der Freigeist, (2) of Moore on Ludwig und Aurora; careful analysis of Lessing’s work of 
recasting; summary of English influences on Lessing’s comedies up to 1755. 


Nolte, Fred O. ‘Lessing and the Bourgeois Drama.” J EGP, xxx1. 66-83. 


Compares Miss Sara Sampson with Emilia Galotti, to the advantage of the latter. 


Schiller. Bradish, J. A. von. “Zur Frage nach Schillers Schidel.” MFDU, 
XxIv. 177-184. 


Reviews the controversy, urges reopening of the sarcophagus in the Fiirstengruft. 


Ewen, Frederic. The Prestige of Schiller in England, 1788-1859. (Colum- 
bia Univ. Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit.) 
Seume. Uhlendorf, B. A. “Some Unpublished Poems of J. G. Seume.” GR, 
vir. 320-329. 


Two lyrics, of 112 and 48 lines respectively, written in 1782, one influenced by M. 
Claudius. Source: Letters and diaries written by Hessian officers during the Revolution, 
recently discovered in Westphalia. 


Tieck. Lussky, Alfred E. Tieck’s Romantic Irony with Special Emphasis upon 
the Influence of Cervantes, Sterne, and Goethe. Chapel Hill. 


Following Walzel and Joachimi, the author differentiates sharply and fruitfully be- 
tween “spurious” romantic irony as practiced by Tieck (“subjectivity”), and the orly 
“genuine” type as originally taught by F. Schlegel and practiced by Shakespeare (‘‘objec- 
tivity”). The discussion of the title-subject follows, but yields nothing strikingly new. The 
book is well written and fully documented. There is no systematic bibliography. 


Tiedge. Schiitze, Martin. [An early version of Tiedge’s poem “An Christus.”’] 
GR, vu. 7-8. 
Nineteenth Century 


General. Cast, Gottlob C. Das Motiv der Vererbung im deutschen Drama des 
19. Jahrhunderts. (Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., xxxm1.) 
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General survey, prepared with diligence and circumspection, but too limited in scope 
and orientation to yield really novel results. 


Kubitz, Emilie I. Walz. Die Auffassung der Liebe im poetischen Realismus. 

Univ. of Illinois diss. (abstract). 

Bahnsen. Slochower, Harry. “Julius Bahnsen, Philosopher of Heroic Des- 
pair, 1830-1881.” Philosophical Review, x11. 368-384. 

Hebbel. Zieglschmid, A. J. Friedrich. Betirdége zu Friedrich Hebbels Chara! 
terkunde: Ein psychologischer Deutungsversuch. Mit einem Nachwort 
“Hebbel und seine Triiume’”’ von Dr. med. Elisabeth S. Seiler. (Hebbe! 
forschungen, xx11.) Berlin. 


Omitting the problems presented by the psyche of “the artist,” the author tries to 
fathom Hebbel “the man” by means of some psychopathic constructions backed by car 
fully assembled extracts from the diaries and letters. The results, after Sadger and others, 
are hardly surprising. 


Heine. Krappe, A. Haggerty. ‘‘Notes sur Deutschland ein Wintermdrchen de 
Henri Heine.” Neophilologus, xv. 110-115. 


Refutes Hammerich’s contention as to the influence of an Irish tale on the poet’s 
‘visit with Barbarossa,’ points to Scott’s Letters on Demonology and to German folklore, also 
to an incident in Alfred de Musset’s life. 


Lenau. Arndt, Karl J. “Nikolaus Lenau’s American Experience (1832-33).”’ 
MFDU, xxiv. 241-244. 


Adds a few details to the record from Baltimore sources. 


Meyer, C. F. Burkhard, Arthur. Conrad Ferdinand Meyer: The Style and the 
Man. Cambridge. 


Ambitious attempt (225 pages) to evaluate C. F. Meyer’s art and personality by a 
minute description of his stylistic devices. His passion dominante: to achieve the “grand 
style and manner”’ in the creation of “concrete forms and moving figures,” is seen, as by 
others, in a polatity relation to his humdrum life. The resemblance with Thomas Mann 
(cf. Faesi, Maynt) is likewise sustained. There are valuable Notes (pp. 161-218) and a 
condensed Bibliography. On the whole, an authentic demonstration of advanced German 
methods of approach to literature for the American critical reader. 





“Progress in Poetry: A Comparison of the Poems of Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer and Detlev von Liliencron.” J EGP, xxxt. 173-199. 


Presenting the rivals, judiciously contrasting their poetic diction and choice of subject- 
matter in historical perspective. 


Hardaway, R. T. ‘‘Dreams and Visions in the Works of C. F. Meyer.” 
J EGP, xxx1. 84-91. 


Enumeration and classification. 
Schopenhauer. Goodale, Ralph H. “Schopenhauer and Pessimism in Nine- 


teenth-Century English Literature.” PMLA, xtvut. 241-261. See English 
Section, x. 
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Wagner. Jacobson, Anna. Nachklinge Richard Wagners im Roman. (Bei- 
trige z. neueren Literaturgeschichte, Heft xx.) 


Shows the impact of the Wagner Ervlebnis upon modern creative imagination, as ex- 
emplified in the main by the German novel. Copious quotations interpreted with critical 
acumen in an attractive style. 


Recent and Contemporary Literature 


General. Dehorn, W. ‘‘Psychoanalyse und neuere Dichtung.”’ GR, vi. 245- 
262; 330-358. 


Searching though onesided interpretation of Schnitzler, Hofmannsthal, Stefan Zweig, 
H. Hesse, and Thomas Mann, stressing the sterility of psychoanalysis both as an inter- 
pretation of art and as a basis of artistic creation. 


Frank. Kaufmann, F. W. “Das Werk Leonhard Franks.” GR, vir. 45-58" 
Demonstrates the meaning of many -isms in a concise and penetrating study. 


Fulda. Coffman, Bertha Reed. ‘‘A Note on Barrie’s Admirable Crichton and 
Fulda’s Robinsons Eiland.”?” MF DU, xxiv. 227-229. 


Points out Barrie’s indebtedness to Fulda. 

Hauptmann. Heuser, F. W. J. ‘The Mystical Hauptmann.” GR, vi. 32-44. 
Quotes from H.’s works to show his acquaintance with varieties of mystic experience. 
Reichart, Walter A. “‘Gerhart Hauptmann.” MFDU, xxiv. 209-217. 
Traces Hauptmann’s development through his works. 

“A Modern German Hamlet.” J EGP, xxx. 27-50. 


Critical presentation of Hauptmann’s highly subjective revamping of Hamlet (1927), 
based on the “stage copy” and the poet’s essay on the drama printed in the theater pro- 
gram. 


Wahr, Fred B. “Hauptmann’s Eulenspiegel.”” J EGP, xxxt. 478-503. 
Aesthetic and philosophic appreciation based on a detailed synopsis. 





Kastner. Hofrichter, Ruth J. ‘Erich Kastner as a Representative of ‘Neue 
Sachlichkeit’.” GQ, v. 173-177. 

Keyserling. Hewitt, Theodore B. “‘A Note on the Genealogy of the Keyser- 
ling Family.’’ GQ, v. 104-105. 


Prints a letter from Count Hermann, showing relationship to Count Eduard. 


Schnitzler. Liptzin, Sol. Arthur Schnitzler. N. Y. 


Attempts to trace the /eitmotifs of Schnitzler’s work by retelling the plots of his plays 
and stories (including unpublished material) under such headings as ‘‘The Ills of Mar- 
riage,” “Sardonic Truths,” “Dream and Reality,” “The Melody of Resignation,” etc. 
(14 chapters). The genesis and interrelation of various works is given much attention. Un- 
fortunately there is no index enabling the reader to correlate the somewhat scattered in- 
formation. No preface, no references, no bibliography. The style is smooth. 
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“The Call of Death and the Lure of Love.” GQ, v. 21-36. 
Extracts from the first two chapters of the above. 


Schinnerer, Otto P. “Schnitzler’s Der Schleier der Beatrice.” GR, vu. 
263-279. 


Documented account of the genesis and somewhat turbulent stage history of the play. 
“Schnitzler Symposium.” Books Abroad, v1. 95-99; 244-247. 


Jakob Wassermann, G. B. Shaw, J. W. Krutch, and many other writers and critics 
give their views. Cf. also brief articles on Schnitzler by A. Burkhard, E. Hofacker, K. F. 
Reinhardt, and others in the same volume. 


Stehr. Kaufmann, F. W. “‘The Style of Hermann Stehr in Its Relation to His 
View of Life.” GR, viz. 359-366. 


Discusses the inherent logic in the parallel development of Stehr’s style and thought 
Werfel. Klarmann, Adolf D. Musikalitét bei Werfel. Univ. of Pennsylvania 
diss. 


Music as the controlling factor in Werfel’s work is analysed in its psychological, meta- 
physical, aesthetic, structural, and stylistic significance. A rich material is spread out and, 
except in the chapter on rhythm, interpreted with critical insight and understanding. 


Germans in America 


Fuess, Claude Moore. Carl Schurz: Reformer (1829-1906). (American 
Political Leaders Series.) N. Y. 


A book of nearly 450 pages, dealing with all the phases of Schurz’s endeavor. Some new 
material from newspapers, diaries, etc. “Selected Bibliography” (pp. 395-401), Index (pp. 
403-421). 

Griebsch, Max. ‘“‘Goethe-Feiern in Amerika.”” MF DU, xxiv. 141-146. 

Hohlfeld, A. R. “Eine Hauptaufgabe der Deutschen in Amerika.” 
MFDU, xxiv. 7-14. 

Urges constructive codperation with Anglo-American cultural forces. 


Kimball, Marie Goebel. ‘‘Julius Goebel.” Jahrb. d. Deutsch-Amer. Hist. 
Gesellschaft von Illinois, xxxu1. 529-551. 


Noble tribute to the poet, the scholar, the fighter, prefaced by a sketch of his life and 
work. Bibliography of his writings. 


Klenze, Camillo von. “German Literature in the Boston Transcript, 1830-— 
1880.”’ PQ, x1. 1-285. 


Sketches the rise and decline of interest by the translations presented, accounting for 
the selection by the peculiarities of the New England mind. 


Leopold, Werner. ‘‘Der Dichter in der Fremde.”’ Der Auslanddeutsche, 
xv. 9-11. 


Delicate appreciation of the lyrics of Rudolf Voigt. 
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Seitz, Rose J. ‘‘Goethe in Chicago.” OC, xitv. 538-550 


Interest in Goethe the lyrical poet, the dramatist, the critic, and the man, delineated 
in a careful compilation from the files of the German language press, up to ca. 1900. 


Townsend, Andrew J. ‘“‘The Germans of Chicago.”’ Jahrb. d. Deutsch- 
Amer. Hist. Gesellschaft von Illinois, xxx. 1-153. 
Historical account of their activities and organizations, from both a political and a 


cultural point of view, based on primary and secondary sources. Bibliography (pp. 143- 
147). 


Trepte, Helmut. “‘Deutschtum jn Ohio.” Jahrb. d. Deutsch-Amer. Hist. 
Gesellschaft von Illinois, xxx1. 155-409. 
Share of the Germans in the settling of Ohio; their economic, cultural, and political in- 


fluence. Notes and source references (pp. 375-395), bibliography (pp. 396-408, includes 
much MS. material, especially concerning the Herrnhuter). 


Wood, Ralph. “‘Geschichte des deutschen Theaters von Cincinnati.” 
Jahrb. d. Deutsch-Amer. Hist. Gesellschaft von Illinois, xxxu. 411-522. 


Chronicles the chief events from ca. 1844 to the last season, 1918, describing the 
repertoire, leading personalities, etc. Primary source: mainly the local press. 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Bechert, A. O., Keil, G., and Wendt, H. G. ‘American Bibliography of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures.” GR, vir. 92-98; 192-197. 

Exhaustive quarterly bibliography of all books, pamphlets, articles, book reviews, etc., 
published in America, including all translations of books written in German or other 


Germanic languages—unfortunately discontinued with the completion of the report for 
1931. 


Books Abroad. Vol. v1. Univ. of Oklahoma. 
An international quarterly comment on foreign book publications. 
Deutsches Haus Bulletin, Vol. 11. Columbia Univ. 


Catalogues and briefly characterizes recent German publications in all fields of science 
and knowledge. 


Ende, Amelia von. ‘‘German Literature.’’ New Int. Year Book, pp. 353- 
355. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. The Romantic Movement as Represented in the 
Publications of the Columbia University Press. N. Y. 

Gerhart Hauptmann Exhibit. Columbia Univ. 


Lists 351 items (first editions, MSS., letters and documents, pictures, etc.) with their 
provenience. 


Gerig, John Lawrence. “Philology: Germanic.’”’ New Int. Year Book, 
pp. 650-651. 
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Kaufmann, F. W. “‘Germanic Languages and Literature.” American Year 
Book, pp. 823-825. 

Kimball, Marie Goebel. “Julius Goebel: Bibliographie.”” Jahrb. ¢. 
Deutsch-Amer. Hist. Gesellschaft von Illinois, xxx11. 552-556. 

Palmblad, Harry V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.”” New Int. Year Book, 
pp. 724-725. 

Price, Lawrence M. The Reception of English Literature in Germany. 
Berkeley. See 11, Literature, Germany and the Netherlands. 














CALDERON’S LIFE IS A DREAM* 


INCE our last meeting, Professor Marden, president of the Modern 

Language Association and one of its most loyal and active members, 
has passed away. At the time of his death, Mr. Marden was preéminent 
among American hispanists, one of the noble band of philologists whose 
scholarly work had won recognition at home and abroad. For Mr. 
Marden philology was primarily a means to an end, the establishment of 
critical texts of medieval authors. He had made himself master of anti- 
quarian literature, linguistic science, and the apparatus which the mod- 
ern investigator is called upon to possess. The acribia of a true scholar he 
had in a marked degree. Because of the keenness of insight that charac- 
terized all that he accomplished, his intellectual integrity and fine judg- 
ment in weighing textual relations, his publications will have permanent 
value. As a teacher he impressed on his generation a love for learning, 
and as a man, very human and very humble, he will long be remembered 
for his gentle ways and unselfishness. In the September number of the 
Publications of our Association, there appeared an extended tribute to 
his memory, but it is proper that on the present occasion we should place 
on record our appreciation of his character and service, and express our 
deep sense of loss. 


The main theme of this address is Calderén’s Life is a Dream (La vida 
es suefio), the tercentenary of whose production falls approximately in 
this year. The first dated edition of the play was licensed for printing in 
1635. In the appreciation of such a work, written perhaps for a special 
occasion and certainly for a different audience from any that might now 
gather in a theatre in Spain or in any other country, we shall have to 
consider its historical setting, the qualities that gave it a contemporary 
success, something of its subsequent history, and an estimate of its ap- 
peal to the reader of today. 

Investigators have become literary conscious, and such an outline of 
the treatment projected is at the very outset a challenge in methods. 
We have recently emerged from three major controversies on the nature 
of research in literature, but there remain some aspects of the problem 
that have not received due emphasis, as, for example, our present knowl- 
edge of the continuity, internationally considered, of literary tradition, 
and the intellectual quality of artistic production. Hence, instead of 
merely expressing centenary piety, this paper will attempt a defence of 
the historical method employed in the discussion of Calderén’s play, 


* The Presidential Address, delivered at the annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, New Haven, Connecticut, December 29, 1932. 
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avoiding however the controversies just mentioned and confining atten- 
tion to views held on the Continent, some of which are hostile to the 
historical approach, directly, or indirectly by proposing alternative 
methods. Consideration of the matter, in a prefatory way, may be par- 
donable on an occasion like the present and before such an audience, even 
at the risk of appearing to lose sight for a time of the main theme of the 
paper. The procedure may be likened to the Spanish river Guadiana, 
which has the peculiarity of disappearing under ground—to reappear 
however farther on in its course. 

Life is a Dream has been the most frequently acted, printed, trans- 
lated, and generally discussed play of the whole Spanish repertory, with 
the possible exception of Don Juan Tenorio, and stands out, with all its 
obvious defects, as an interesting specimen of an impertinent combina- 
tion of simplicity of diction and grandiose ornamentation. For its con- 
temporary success we have evidence furnished by records of perform- 
ances, contracts with actors, numerous editions, and the circumstance 
that the play appears at the beginning of the first collected edition of the 
author’s works published in 1636. There it remained in reprints for a 
century and a quarter. Dramatic criticism of contemporary performances 
does not begin in Spain until the rise of journalism in the eighteenth 
century, but by that time the opinion of a dominant minority had be- 
come hostile to the national theatre, and evidence on the popularity of 
the play becomes conflicting. Approbation had ceased to be unanimous. 

The favorable appreciation oi its style by one age and the condemna- 
tion by another illustrate again those mass fluctuations of taste which 
seem to predetermine the nature of critical opinion and creative art. 
There can be no more tantalizing problem awaiting a solution than the 
discovery of some objective means of distinguishing what is aesthetically 
universal and enduring from what is deserving of final rejection. Psy- 
chologists, intoxicated with the efficacy of statistical methods when ap- 
plied to mental processes, have directed their researches to literature, 
only to demonstrate, so far, that young readers of the present generation 
dislike sentimentality in poetry, a conclusion which might be different 
in a less rational age, and that, indeed, for the present epoch, needs no 
elaborate experimentation. The problem apparently cannot be solved by 
any one age. Its solution, if there is one, will come from those who can 
compare period with period, analyse changes and determine when they 
occur and why. 

The whole span of the world’s recorded artistic endeavor is brief, but 
some light on the matter comes from archaeologists, who observe that 
in the much longer ages of primitive art the same patterns are repeated 
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for centuries until a new impulse comes from foreign contact. Such a law 
seems to apply as well to literary taste and production. As, however, 
civilization becomes more highly intellectualized, with intelligence and 
sensibility more closely associated, the striving for individual independ- 
ence from general tendencies becomes more marked, and with improved 
communication between peoples, foreign influences are felt sooner and 
more frequently, with a corresponding acceleration in new artistic fash- 
ions. Such seem to be conclusions that can already be drawn from the 
researches of literary comparatists on the stages through which artistic 
life moves. 

Literary history is a comparatively new study, much younger than 
criticism, and coincides with the growth of nationalism, which has ex- 
aggerated national traits, and with the development of biographical in- 
terest, which has stressed individuality. 

Hostility to the critical temper of science as applied to literary study 
has taken various forms. Some theorists postulate, for example, that as 
there is no progress in art and as art is autochthonous and personal there 
can be no history of literature. A masterpiece must therefore be appreci- 
ated and judged in and for itself as an independent and detached pro- 
duction. For such theorists the task of the critic is to determine sub- 
jectively the lyrical intuition of an author, the non-poetical, poetical, and 
poetical-poetical moments. 

The first proposition, that there is no progress in art, is of doubtful 
validity, in that, as there are no accepted standards of perfection whereby 
it can be measured, it might be contended with equal justification that 
there is progress in art. 

The second proposition, that art is personal, is only a part truth. The 
relation between the individual writer and literary tradition is difficult to 
determine, but the processes of literary craftsmanship seem to be a grad- 
ual development to which many minds contribute. Literary taste, the 
background for production, is influenced and determined by the era in 
which we live, whatever the initial impulse. A masterpiece presupposes 
long development in the perfection of form, and various circumstances 
beyond the control of lyrical intuition determine the choice of subject- 
matter and the form and nature of its content. Life is a Dream is not 
understandable in style and dramatic technique out of the later renais- 
sance. Such factors can be studied historically and comparatively, and 
need to be so studied if a work is to yield its full significance and aesthetic 
appeal. They alone provide a safe basis for recreative criticism. A poet 
may be born but he has also to be re-made. Art, as an instinctive process 
only, without knowledge of tradition or apprenticeship and intellectual 
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control—elements about which there is no mystery—can only produce 
work of inferior quality, and not a masterpiece. 

The proposition that art is lyrical is too restrictive for general applica 
tion and must therefore fail as a universal criterion of literary excellenc: 
It cannot be applied satisfactorily to impersonal, objective production 
like the drama, ballad, novel, and folktale. Such theories when applic! 
to the drama provide criticism reminiscent of eighteenth century colle: 
tions of what were then called beauties of literature. All else, includiny 
the unfolding of character and dramatic construction, is as unpoetica| 
to these critics as they consider structure and allegory in Dante’s Divin, 
Comedy. 

It is sometimes contended that literature is life. It may be, and per 
haps ought to be, but there are vast stretches of literature that are ver) 
remote from life, and much closer to literary tradition. The student 0! 
literature, who may be no more sedentary in his habits than the creativ: 
writer, knows how much there is in all literature of convention and tradi 
tion. Oliver Wendell Holmes once remarked that it took a century and 
half to get the English lark out of American verse. Dante made no dis 
tinction in his epic similes between what he had himself observed anc 
what he had learned from his reading. “Birds that winter along the Nile, 
flying now in aerial squadrons and then in greater haste in file” (Purg. 
XxIV, Il. 64-66), had not been seen by the Florentine poet. Much oj 
what passes for nature in writers who lived before Gilbert White took 
people out of doors is as bookish and false as the discredited bestiaries. 

One marvels at the confidence with which critics who scorn the his- 
torical approach to literary studies dissect the personal element in poetry 
by intuition alone. It is a difficult task to determine the convictions, emo- 
tions and ambitions which set an author writing. But surely it lies within 
the province of sound appreciation to make, as a preliminary study, 
however erudite, some attempt to determine the element of originality, 
and the development in the germ, tone, and technique of a literary work. 

Berceo, some of whose works Professor Marden edited in so scholarly 
a way, is one of the few authors of all times who not only admitted his 
indebtedness to other authors, but boasted that he wrote nothing in 
Spanish that he had not borrowed from Latin. This may seem a very 
humble form of art, but examples of it can be found in all periods of lit- 
erature. Cervantes, who vaunted his originality, lifted most of the dedi- 
cation of Don Quijote from a work by Herrera published twenty-five 
years earlier. Joseph Conrad, who is often quoted on the ecstacy associ- 
ated with literary composition—because he himself proclaimed it— 
incorporated into his own work a paragraph translated from Anatole 
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France, and one wonders with what rapture and frenzy! Higher in the 
artistic, intellectual, and moral scale than translation and borrowing are 
imitation and contamination, but higher still and much more significant 
is a procedure to which Arnold Bennett confesses in his Journals, where 
he includes a jotting of the first germ of The Old Wives’ Tale. He is re- 
lating the incident of the awkward elderly woman in the Paris restaurant, 
and goes on: 

But I thought she has been young and slim once. And I immediately thought of a 
long ten or fifteen thousand words short story, “the History of Two Old Women.” 
I gave this woman a sister, fat as herself. And the first chapter would be in the 
restaurant (both sisters) something like to-night—and written rather cruelly. 
Then I would go back to the infancy of these two, and sketch it all. One should 
have lived ordinarily, married prosaically, and become a widow. The other 
should have become a whore and all that; ‘guilty splendour.’ Both are overtaken 
by fat. And they live together again in old age, not too rich, a nuisance to them- 
selves and toothers. Neither has any imagination. For tone I thought of [Tolstoy’s] 
‘Ivan Ilytch,’ and for technical arrangement I thought of that and also of [De 
Maupassant’s] ‘Histoire d’une fille de ferme.’ The two lives would have to inter- 
twine. I saw the whole work quite clearly, and hope to do it. 


Literature is then an intellectual and aesthetic growth. It perpetuates 
itself like any other organism and preserves the marks of its inheritance. 
To produce a masterpiece takes a vast amount of preliminary scribbling 
and much perfecting of craftsmanship. Nature seems to be wasteful. 
Between 1510 and 1560 one hundred thousand sonnets were composed. 
How many more were written between the days of Giacomo da Lentino 
and the sixteenth century? And how much more practice was needed in 
Provence, to go back no farther, before the elements could be created 
from which the sonnet was evolved? And to what purpose? In order that 
Shakespeare, Lope de Vega and Quevedo might learn the art of com- 
posing the incomparable sonnets that are recognized as standards of per- 
fection in poetry. Again, how many hundred plays in the Plautus, Ter- 
ence, and Seneca formula were experimented on by Italian playwrights 
during the sixteenth century before the Elizabethan and Spanish drama 
became possible? Thence came, directly or indirectly, Calderén’s dra- 
matic technique and from other literary traditions he inherited much 
besides, impulses in form and content, and influences as well of social, 


* In a preface to “this edition” (1911?) of the novel, Bennett adds interesting details, 
but omits a reference to Tolstoy’s work. Hating “the awful business of research,”’ he read 
Sarcey’s diary of the siege of Paris, looked at some pictures and glanced at the printed 
collection of official documents. It has been asserted that he must have been present at a 
public execution, but he derived all his information from a series of articles in the Paris 
Matin. 
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political, and economic origins. The successful writer welds them into a 
satisfying unity and produces a work of art. The masterpiece does not 
just happen in a detached way. There are no sudden moments in litera- 
ture any more than in nature. The final production cannot be dissociated 
from its origins as an independent artistic achievement. The author’s 
success is only a matter of degrees of perfection. There may be mystery 
in the final analysis of the creative activities of genius—not so much as 
Romantic theorists would have us believe—but the individual writer 
moves narrowly in an orbit of tendencies in which his freedom for de- 
veloping individuality is closely circumscribed. The study of literature as 
an intellectual discipline seems therefore to be justified. We need, once 
and for all, to rid our minds of the Romantic notion that literature is a 
great mystery. As Samuel Johnson, with his abundance of common 
sense, long since observed: “Writers ought to be placed in their proper 
context, because to judge rightly of an author we must transport our- 
selves to his times and examine what were the wants of his contempora- 
ries and what were his means of supplying them.” If time permitted, it 
would be worth while examining this quotation more closely, as it was 
written before there settled upon us a fog that still reduces visibility. 
Johnson obviously did not conceive of literary art as something beyond 
human reason to explain. He would not have subscribed readily to ro- 
mantic notions of lyrical intuition and still small voices. 

Another reaction from historical methodology, a romantic survival or 
throw-back like the one just discussed, starts from the proposition that 
there is no possibility of investigating the life of an artist outside of his 
art, and that a great writer lives in such a completely different sphere 
that his life and production—assumed to be one and the same thing 
cannot be understood by the inartistic person, for whom the critic serves 
as an interpreter. Therefore only the psychological history and develop- 
ment of an author are to be studied. There is, of course, more in a piece 
of literature than psychology or the personality of the author. Literature 
is not just psychology, interesting as the personality of a very few au- 
thors is, and useful as such studies may prove to be for the interpretation 
and appreciation of their works. The method rests too largely on broad 
generalizations and bears a strong resemblance to what was in the nine- 
teenth century called constructive criticism, alias transcendentalism. 

We come now to a more particular study of Calderén and Life is a 
Dream. Our author was born in the year 1600. While he was growing into 
manhood, the Italian renaissance, which had proved so stimulating to 
literary production, was drawing to a close in Spain. New literary trends 
were apparent before Géngora died in 1627 and Lope de Vega in 1635. 
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The weaknesses of Géngora were triumphing over the strength of Lope 
de Vega when Calderén in the early twenties began to write. Between 
1629 and about 1640, our author produced, in rapid succession, such 
serious works as The Constant Prince, Life is a Dream, The Prodigious 
Magician, and the Mayor of Zalamea. These plays mark approximately 
the close of the golden age of the Spanish drama, and, by what seems an 
inevitable law of literary evolution, show a brilliance that betrays signs 
of artistic decadence. 

Of Calderén it can be said that he had no biography, but the few 
events of which we have some knowledge are reflected in his literary 
production. They might indeed be deduced from it. Chief among these 
were his attendance at the University of Salamanca, appointment as 
court dramatist, and later to a royal chaplaincy. While Calderén was a 
student at Salamanca the Jesuit teachers of the university were involved 
in a controversy with the Dominicans of the University of Coimbra over 
the theological problem of free-will and predestination, the central 
theme of Life is a Dream. This age-old controversy raged furiously during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The issue at stake was the extent to which man contributes toward his 
own salvation. Erasmus had insisted that something, however small, 
must be left to the human will. The Jesuits, under the leadership of 
Molina, went farther in the same direction and supported a compromise 
attitude of “inclination,” the “‘scientia media,” or reconciliation of free- 
will through grace. God predisposes but does not determine. Man’s 
character, through the exercise of the will, was thus made a factor in his 
destiny, and he had imposed on him a greater degree of responsibility. 
This subtle compromise, which favored the exaltation of man and repre- 
sented a triumph as well for God, was accepted by Calderén and set 
forth in Life is a Dream. 

There exist in literature many works like our play, which keep chal- 
lenging attention and provoking discussion. Not being accepted classics 
like Hamlet or Don Quijote, in the sense that everyone must read them, 
they escape a certain inevitable aversion that sometimes attaches to 
such works. There is a well-known story of a Castilian gentleman who, 
on his deathbed, and not wishing to die with a guilty conscience, whis- 
pered to his nearest friend that Don Quijote bored him (El Quijote me 
aburre). No one is under any compulsion to read Life is a Dream, but if 
he does, he will enjoy two hours and a half of literary entertainment of 
a high order. At a first reading it provides that rare sensation of some- 
thing unusual, like the first impression made by a new rose, that some- 
thing which a poet has sought to express as the effect made on him of 
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first reading Homer. For this the play must be read in the original Span- 
ish as the effect comes in part from the sonority of its diction and the 
boldness of its imagery, qualities which do not carry over into a trans], 
tion. 

For a century and a half Calderén was throughout the Spanish wor|< 
the favorite playwright of actors and public. His works were reprinted, 
imitated, and—surest sign of their popularity—burlesqued. But long 

before he was supplanted on the popular stage, his plays were condemne (| 
by neo-classicist critics who began early in the eighteenth century ty 
single him out for their special attacks. It was Géngora and Calderin 
chiefly who brought the seventeenth century into disrepute. Lope < 
Vega did not provoke such violent protests, and Cervantes, even at the 
height of classicist predominance, was protected by a grudging acknow|- 
edgment of his extraordinary, although very unruly and irregular, genius. 

It is not timely now to trace the long history of Calderonian criticism, 
which would but add to the numerous inventories of changes in taste ani 
prejudices. An extreme example of intemperate hostility ought however 
to be noted. Trigueros, writing, in the Diario de Madrid of 1788, from 
the standpoint of a classicist, fond of order and perfection and abominat- 
ing exuberance and an individual style, went so far as to say that “th: 
detestable play Life is a Dream, so unjustly esteemed by some, is written 
in such a bombastic style that from its first line it turned his stomach. 
The subject and plan, are the most improbable absurdity that can be 
imagined. There are no characters, no customs, no passions or tragic 
dignity, no comic charm. The doctrine of fate which it represents is that 
of Moslems and a few gentiles. In short this detestable play is a mon- 
strosity.” 

It is as curious to observe as it is calculated to encourage cynicism 
and make one question the validity of all human judgment, if one sees 
only national tendencies in literature, that just as Spanish neo-classicists 
were succeeding in their campaign against Calder6én, Wilhelm Schlegel 
was acclaiming him the idol of early nineteenth century romanticism. 
There are other examples in literary history of an apparently spent force 
suddenly revealing a reserve of vitality sufficient to create new fashions 
abroad. In Germany between 1817 and 1824 Calderén was more fre- 
quently played than Shakespeare with whom he was often compared to 
his own advantage. Shelley, catching the new enthusiasm kept con- 
stantly by him copies of the Spaniard’s works, read him with “inexpres- 
sible wonder and delight” and translated many fine passages, but 
apparently owed to one whom he admired so fervently no inspiration 
beyond an occasional phrase, image, or architectural effect. 
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This romanticist worship of Calderén persisted through the century 
and was shared by James Russell Lowell, whose tribute is too well known 
to be quoted here in its entirety. As can be seen in the last stanza, it too 
reflects the alluring charm of what then seemed exotic and romantic in 
all Spanish writers: 


Bird of to-day, thy songs are stale 
To his, my singer of all weathers, 
My Calderén, my nightingale, 

My Arab soul in Spanish feathers. 


Those who set store by the continuity of literary fashions, including even 
pure Schwdrmeret, will recall in connection with Lowell’s romantic con- 
ception of Calderén, Mme de Staél’s description of the enthusiasm 
aroused by Wilhelm Schlegel’s lectures on Spanish authors, ‘‘whose very 
names evoked memories of orange groves in the kingdom of Granada and 
of palaces of Moorish kings.” 

About the same time (1881) Menéndez y Pelayo, whose fervor was 
reserved for the rising sun of Lope de Vega, published a lukewarm esti- 
mate of Calderén, and since then the Spanish playwright has occupied 
that worst of all positions for an author, a neutral zone in which there is 
neither hostility nor ardent zeal. 

Romanticism with its new mood and technique had, however, de- 
spite its rehabilitation of old reputations, dealt a severe blow to the old 
drama as a thing of interest on a modern stage, but the coup de grace 
was given by Ibsen when he made development of character the supreme 
law of dramatic evolution, beginning his plays with the crisis, where 
Calderén’s were on the point of ending. Coinciding with a growing dis- 
interest in verse as a medium of expression on a naturalistic stage, Ibsen- 
ism banished from the theatre even occasional revivals of old plays and 
relegated them to academic circles and the study of the scholar. Calderén 
has suffered with the rest, and his works now rarely appear on the boards. 
Within recent years Life is a Dream has indeed been played in Madrid, 
London, and Paris for special occasions, and has even been broadcast 
on the air. But these are insignificant activities in the backwaters of 
theatrical production, and without real significance. The audience is 
gone and only readers remain. 

Perhaps, for the growing distaste for the old romantic drama of the 
Calderén type, there is a simpler explanation, namely, the introduction 
of stage machinery. About 1765 a drop curtain and scenery were for the 
first time used in Madrid. Changes of scene, which previously were made 
as rapidly as the flight of the imagination, now became impracticable, 
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and the old drama could be acted only in adaptations and recastings, 
Descriptions like that of the rugged mountains of Poland in the opening 
lines of our play became superfluous, and much of the poetry of the old 
drama had to be sacrificed. 

Calderén was particularly fortunate in the choice of so universal] a 
theme as life, and happy in choosing for his title so arresting a metaphor 
os Life is a Dream. One can imagine the curiosity that was aroused by 
the title one morning in Madrid when billboards in red lettering an- 
nounced the first performance for that afternoon. Title and theme are 
of course at once old and new. Farinelli, one of our honorary members, 
has, without exhausting the matter, published two large volumes on the 
subject in legend and literature, with much besides on the philosophy 
of the nothingness of life. Scarcely a month passes without a new contri- 
bution, the latest being a critical study by Altschul. “Although we have 
some experience of living,’”’ as Stevenson has said, ‘‘there is not a man on 
earth who has flown so high into abstraction as to have any practical 
guess at the meaning of the word life. All literature from Job and Omar 
Khayyam to Thomas Carlyle and Walt Whitman is but an attempt to 
look upon the human state with such largeness of view as shall enable us 
to rise from the consideration of living to the definition of life. And our 
sages give us about the best satisfaction in their power when they say 
that it is a vapour, or a show, or made of the same stuff as dreams’’. 
Stevenson’s words recall those of Prospero who with magnificent elo- 
quence reveals the enchantment of life as he speaks of the dissolution of 


The cloud-capp’d towers the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself... 


and goes on to pronounce the grave conclusion: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Lines that can only be matched by the perfect euphony and rhythm of 
Calderén’s: 

Que toda la vida es sueiio, 

Y los suefios suefios son. 


(All life is a dream, and dreams are dreams.) 

The philosophic conception is of Oriental origin, where a crowded ex- 
istence and a consciousness of the futility of life have produced a belief 
in the non-existence of the obvious. Since dreams are lives, may not 
life be a dream? We shall see to what extent a Christian poet like Cal- 
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derén shared the fatalistic implications of these conceptions. From 
the days of medieval miracle plays a dramatist could express very un- 
orthodox opinions and save himself by a volte-face sometime before the 
close of his play. In a homogeneous society that was wholly religious, 
provisional heresy did not arouse misgivings. None the less, there was in 
the audience and in the dramatist an ethical quality that made it impos- 
sible for a theme like this to be treated fairly and completely. The title is 
in fact only a sensational definition of the play’s scope, and is incomplete 
and misleading as well, in that the real theme of the play is the regenera- 
tion brought about by a realization of the unreality of this life and an 
assumption of the reality of the next. 

The main plot of the play is a serious version of an old story, found by 
Calderén in Agustin de Rojas’s The Diverting Voyage (El viaje entre- 
tenido) published about thirty years earlier (1604). The theme has al- 
ways had a peculiar fascination for poets, and was used by Shakespeare, 
but for comic effect, in The Taming of the Shrew, and has been used again 
in more recent times by other playwrights. Shakespeare’s Christopher 
Sly, the tinker, carried off from an alehouse and waking to find himself 
in fine clothes and treated like a lord, is like Calderén’s Sigismund on 
whom a medicinal potion produces a similar effect. Sigismund, heir to the 
Polish throne is confined in a lonely tower to thwart astrological predic- 
tions that he would become a cruel ruler and would even trample upon 
the neck of his father. Both Sly and Sigismund cannot but think that 
they are dreaming; their dreams only begin to seem real to them when a 
lady appears: 

Am [a lord? and have I such a lady? 

Or do I dream? or have I dream’d till now? ... 

Upon my life, I am a lord indeed. 
The tinker transformed, and the page disguised as “‘Madam Wife,”’ sit 
side by side, and so let the world slip as they watch the players in the ad- 
ventures of Katharine and Petruchio that they never wake up again even 
when the play is done. Sigismund’s day as a prince is less peaceful. As 
was to be expected from his upbringing in rustic surroundings and from 
resentment borne to his father, he acts like a beast, hurling one of his 
suite out of the window into the sea, making public declaration of affec- 
tion for a princess and immediately afterwards to a maid of honor. The 
king, his father, finds him brawling in the throne-room, and has him put 
to sleep again in his lonely tower. “Never, never any more waken, Sigis- 
mund, to see thy reverse of fortune,” his guards say as they fasten his 
chains. Upon awakening he can only think that he has been dreaming 
and that he is dreaming still. 
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He reflects upon his experience, and resolves to curb the beastly in. 
clinations of a natural man and control his violent impulses, because no! 
being sure whether life is reality or a dream, he becomes convinced 
rather easily—that life hereafter is a reality, and hence he must live we'! 
to deserve well in the next world. Meanwhile the people rebel on behal/ 
of their lawful prince, whom rivals threaten to supplant. Sigismund i: 
released by the mob, placed at the head of an army and defeats the 
forces of his father and rivals. Remembering his previous experience, he 
restrains himself, acts magnanimously toward his enemies, and shows 
that by his discretion and self-abnegation he is master of his nature anc 
his fate and worthy to become king of Poland. Free-will, consciousl, 
schooled, triumphs over predestination, the master being a realization 
that life is a dream. 

Predestination, if consistent, may of course lead to idle resignation or 
epicureanism. A contemporary play by Tirso de Molina, El condenado 
por desconfiado (Damned through Distrust), deals with the results that 
spring from a passive acceptance of fate. In this drama, Paulo, a holy 
hermit, is informed by the Evil One in disguise, that his destiny will be 
connected with a certain Enrico. Impelled by a natural curiosity he seeks 
out Enrico, only to find that he is a cold-blooded villain. Paulo, conclud 
ing all too hastily that his destiny is therefore eternal damnation, emu 
lates Enrico’s villainies, and is damned. Enrico had, however, a saving 
virtue, unobserved by the hermit, and was saved by the intervention of 
divine grace. 

Even in such a summary outline of the main plot of Life is a Dream, 
familiar elements from folklore and legend are easily discernible. The 
net of erudition has been flung wide to trace them, but we are most con- 
cerned with the effect produced on the dramatist’s art by such familiarity 
with them as he could presuppose in his audience. The theme that life 
is such stuff as dreams are made of comes out clearly enough from the 
analysis just given. The element that has to do with the struggle be- 
tween free-will and predestination is the part that concerns the imprison- 
ment of the prince in order to forestall the predictions of astrologers, and 
was made familiar to theatre-goers of Calderén’s time in the legend of 
Barlaam and Josaphat, a well-known story found in lives of the saints, 
and dramatized by Lope de Vega in 1611, some twenty years earlier than 
our play. 

In prince Sigismund’s upbringing in solitude, we have a stock situation 
that appears frequently in works of the time, and was intended to demon- 
strate the influence of inheritance (Ja fuerza de la sangre), and more par- 
ticularly to prove that a prince, even when living in unfavorable sur- 
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roundings reveals his royal blood. No fewer than twenty Sigismunds 
have been identified in Calderén’s plays alone. Actually, a seventeenth- 
century audience would recall how John of Austria, natural son of 
Charles V, had been brought up ignorant of his high birth, and the story 
of the harsh treatment meted out to Don Carlos by his father Philip II 
was not so remote in time either as to have been forgotten. And so, long 
ago, Oedipus, son of Laius, had been exposed after his birth on Mount 
Cithaeron, because his father had learned from an oracle that he was 
doomed to perish at the hands of his own son. There was no Jesuitical 
compromising with fate in Greek times and a terrible tragedy ensued. 

Familiarity with the theme and its outcome accounts in part for 
Calderén’s failure to trace the development of Sigismund’s character 
with that deliberation which we expect. The audience, knowing the plot 
beforehand, took their delight in discovering the theatrical and artistic 
effects, and the dramatic conflicts, which the playwright discovered in 
the legends. It is chiefly the modern reader who observes a glaring defect 
in the rapid changes in Sigismund’s character, which savor of the miracu- 
lous rather than of the psychologically consequential. In Sigismund’s 
perversity and subsequent regeneration we witness indeed the sinful 
life of a future saint and his sudden conversion, This was a common- 
place situation in miracle plays and lives of the saints, and was fre- 
quently presented on the Spanish boards. Such a treatment appears for 
instance in Mira de Amescua’s Fl esclavo del demonio, a Peninsular ver- 
sion of the Faust legend, and in Calderén’s own Prodigious Magician, 
which deals with a similar theme and was composed only a few years 
after Life is a Dream. 

Calderén was very clever in improving upon the dramatic effects of 
his predecessors. In this he was like other playwrights of his generation, 
Moreto and Rojas, for example, who rifled the storehouses of Lope and 
his contemporaries for themes, but usually with improvement in the- 
atrical effects. Calderén’s fine dramatic instinct is illustrated in our play 
in the minor réle of the gracioso. In Spanish plays, as in the English 
drama, comedy lies close to tragedy. In Spain the comic element is how- 
ever relegated to one or two comic characters, valets or maids to the 
principal personages. In Life is a Dream Clarin accompanies the heroine, 
and as there is no female counterpart with whom to marry him off at the 
end of the play, the dramatist disposes of him very effectively to point 
the fatalistic tendencies of part of the play. Clarin found his end from a 
stray bullet while seeking safety in concealment. The situation had its 
counterpart in real life as related in Cieza de Leén’s Chronicles of Peru 
(1554): 
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Then it was that a thing happened from which it may well be said that death 
does not flee from a coward. Captain Pedro Anzures had a servant of whom he 
asked, many times, if he would not join in the battle. The man was not only 
unwilling, but to be more remote from danger he got under some rocks where he 
could have a clear view of what was going on, having by his side a small skin of 
wine. When the artillery was in action a shot struck the rocks where we have said 
this man was. It knocked off a boulder which fell and smashed the head and body 
of the man to pieces, so that he died although he had been taking such care of 
himself.? 

It has been said, but without complete conviction, that style is the 
man. There are literary investigators who argue that if literature is art, 
then the style and technique of the author are more important than the 
intellectual or sentimental content of their writings. A masterpiece, they 
contend, is the sum of stylistic processes, and the evolution of literature 
proceeds only through form. Experience shows that a writer’s style is, 
like genius itself, developed under numerous and varied literary influ. 
ences. Writers are sensitive to the styles of others and readily adopt 
them. It is not always in style that a writer’s individuality is to be 
sought, unless, indeed, as appears to be the case with our author, it is his 
means of achieving literary independence from a general tendency. 

Calderén’s style had much that was common to the period, although 
it had something individual as well. He came after a great literary period 
and so inherited the usual tendency in such cases toward ornateness and 
artificiality. Throughout the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
there was style consciousness in all vernacular literatures and a marked 
leaning toward a rich rhetorical strain. Gongorism was in Spain the cul- 
mination of this effort to give lustre, which ultimately became obscurity, 
to the vernacular speech of poetry. There were protests at first against 
the excesses of Gongorism, but Calderén’s generation accepted it without 
antagonism. Our playwright’s contribution to style was the adaptation 
to the drama of the sonorous magnificance of Gongorism without incur- 
ring the danger of obscurity. 

The opening lines of the play illustrate his adaptation of the new style. 
The situation is highly romantic. Rosaura, the heroine, masquerading 
as a man, has left Muscovy in pursuit of her seducer. As the scene opens 
she is thrown from her horse which she apostrophises in a series of meta- 
phors and mythological commonplaces. As there was no stage scen- 
ery, she describes the mountainous region of Poland in which she finds 
herself and in which she will presently and very providentially find 
Sigismund in his lonely tower: 


? Both versions look like dramatizations of a famous line from Juan de Mena’s Laberinto 
de Fortuna (1444?): “Fuyendo non fuye la muerte el couarde.”” 
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Violent hippogriff, 

Running abreast of the wind, 

Whither, flameless thunderbolt, 

Bird unadorned, scaleless fish, 

Unrational brute, 

Whither, in the confused labyrinth 

Of these bare crags, 

Do you bolt, career and plunge? 

Remain in this mountain 

Where brutes may have a Phaeton, 

For I without other path 

Than what the fates decree, 

Blind and in despair, 

Shall descend the labyrinthine ruggedness 
Of this lofty mountain, 

Which wrinkles in the sun the frown on its brow. 


Such a description served a literary as well as dramatic purpose, but 
its Gongorism gave offense to classicists, and Moratin asked queru- 
lously, whether a woman who falls from a runaway horse in a mountain 
would utter inappropriate pedantries which neither audience nor horse 
could understand. 

It would be interesting to know what purpose the author had in mind 
in giving his play at the very outset a Gongoristic tone. Gongorism ap- 
pears elsewhere in the play but no where in such excess as in the opening 
lines, and as the playwright had a fine dramatic sense it must have been 
intended to serve some purpose. It might mark the romantic and highly 
improbable situation. 

Then again it may have been a deliberate experiment in the adaptation 
of Gongorism to the theatre. Pure Gongorism was of course out of the 
question, as can be illustrated from the opening lines of Géngora’s Soli- 
tudes, where the situation is not dissimilar: 


It was of the year the flowering season 
When Europa’s perjured ravisher, 
Half moon his armed brow, 

And the sun all the rays of his hair, 
Gleaming fride of heaven 

On fields of azure grazes stars, 

While he who might have borne the cup 
To Jupiter better far than Ida’s youth, 
Shipwrecked, scorned and absent, 
Tearful of love sweet plaints 

Makes to the sea, which moved, 
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Was to the waves, was to the wind 
A wretched moan, 
Second of Arion sweet instrument. 


These lines from Géngora, as might be learned from a re-reading, tel! 
how in spring a love-lorn youth is shipwrecked and reaches land. 

The most tempting justification for this Gongoristic overture is a con- 
viction that Calderén was seeking literary independence from Lope de 
Vega. Cervantes had sought to throw off the Lope incubus by a defence 
of classical rules, against his better instincts which were essentially ex- 
uberant and spontaneous. Alarcén had sought dramatic independence 
from the great playwright, but although he created the modern comedy 
of manners outside of Spain, he failed to change the dramatic formula in 
the Peninsula, and gave up the effort. Calderén was differently situated 
for a successful struggle with the greater master. He had the ear of the 
king and court circles. He belonged to a new generation, and came by 
Gongorism naturally without having to strain after effects that betray 
selfconsciousness, so noticeable in Lope de Vega’s rare attempts to use 
the new style. Moreover, Calderén had the advantage of years, being a 
young man when Lope was reaching the allotted span of life. The most 
substantial evidence for the conjecture is the fact that from about 1630 
on one is aware of a new and, on the whole, decadent literary style in the 
drama, and that from this period dates the preéminence of Calderén 
which was to continue for more than two centuries. 

The problems of modern life have to a large extent antiquated the 
themes of old plays. In the case of Life is a Dream, a serious disadvan- 
tage springs from our scientific attitude of mind, and disbelief in judicial 
astrology, the very foundation of the plot. Faith in such matters was in- 
deed weakening in the seventeenth century: witness the king’s question- 
ings in our play, and the condemnation of astrology by the Church. 
Nevertheless, the extraordinary popularity of almanacs, before news- 
papers offered competing distractions, and the fact that a horoscope was 
cast at the birth of Philip IV in 1605 attest the widespread interest still 
taken in the influence of the stars, the vox stellarum, on man’s destiny. 

There are of course themes presented in plays of the period which, de- 
spite their different form and dramatic technique, still hold the atten- 
tion. A notable instance is Tirso de Molina’s (?) Burlador de Sevilla (Don 
Juan Tenorio), the vitality of whose story, the perennial revolt of youth, 
is as fresh today as it was in the seventeenth century. Part of the theme 
of Life is a Dream falls into this category too, in that the interaction of 
reality with illusion is still an interesting psychological problem that 
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gives subject matter of great interest to writers of the Pirandello and 
O’Neill school. 

It may be countered that life affords as perennial a theme for the 
dramatist as any part of life, like youth, in the case of Don Juan 
Tenorio. But we are only concerned here with Calderén’s metaphor of 
life and his dramatization of the concept. To be a supreme masterpiece a 
work must possess downrightness as well as harmony of theme and treat- 
ment. A Christian dramatist like Calderén had not the opportunity in 
the seventeenth century to exhaust the possibilities of the proposition 
that life is only a dream. All that Calderén purposes indeed is to convince 
Sigismund of its truth asa means of bringing about his spiritual regenera- 
tion. 

The nullity of life has no real significance unless it is absolute. In other 
words, it is not a serious Christian conception at all. It is in fact thought 
of reward in the next world, which is the awakening, that accomplishes 
the change in Sigismund—interesting Christian dogma, but not an es- 
tablished fact nor a convincing psychological truth. It is because of this 
partial wrestling with the problem of life that the play lacks conviction, 
as it is for this reason that Lifeis a Dream is only a great miracle play and 
not a consummate world drama like Hamlet or Don Juan Tenorio. 

What remains of Life is a Dream may be summed up as a deep impres- 
sion of a gorgeous style, a grandiose conception, some fine dramatic 
scenes, and a series of lyrics that mark the successive moods of the chief 
protagonist, and are among the best known passages in Spanish litera- 
ture. As the dramatic effects produced are difficult to describe to those 
not familiar with the play, it may be more satisfactory to dwell on the 
lyrics. 

First of all we hear Sigismund lamenting in doleful décimas, the loss of 
his physical freedom with a consequent transition to Titanism: 


Ah woe is me! Fain would I, oh heavens, determine, since you treat me so, what 
crime I committed against you in being born; although, if I was born, I under- 
stand full well my crime. Your justice and severity have had sufficient cause, 
since man’s greatest sin is to have been born. Only I would know, to satisfy my 
yearnings, leaving aside, oh heavens, the sin of birth, how more I have offended 
that you should punish me with most severity. Were not others born, and if so 
what privileges had they that I have not enjoyed? The bird is born, and with the 
brilliant plumage which gives it supreme beauty, hardly is it a flower of feathers, 
a winged bouquet, when swiftly it cleaves the ethereal realms foregoing the 
shelter of the nest it forsakes, and I having a greater soul have less liberty. The 
beast is born, and with its hide adorned with beautiful spots, hardly is it an 
image of stars, thanks to the deft brush (of its creator), when bold and brutal, 
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self-preservation teaches it cruelty, monster of its labyrinth, and I with better 
instinct have less liberty. The fish is born, and doesn’t breathe, spawned in weed 
and slime, and when, scarce a bark of scales, it rides the waves, tippling in the 
deep and measuring the immensity of such vastness as the cold depths afford, 
and I with more free-will have less liberty. The brook is born, and winds, a 
snake, among the flowers, and, scarce a silvery serpent coils among the roses, 
when melodiously it gives thanks for heaven’s forbearance, which grants it the 
majesty of the field for its meanderings, and I having more life have less liberty. 
Overcome by this fury, transformed into a volcano, an Etna, fain would I pluck 
from my breast pieces of my heart. What law, justice or reason can deny to man, 
freedom so sweet, the privilege god-given to the brook (crystal), a fish, a beast, a 
bird? 


Such a lyric, like most good things in literature, is not wholly origina! 
with the author, and is rather in the nature of a mosaic. But rarely has 
the contrast between the physical limitations of a prisoner and the free- 
dom of birds that fly at will and “‘fishes that tipple in the deep”’ been 
given such artistic form. The distinctive qualities of the monologue 
which give it poetical force superior to the charms of other versions, are, 
besides the appropriateness of the majestic décimas—a meter reserved in 
Spanish for lamentations—an exquisite succession of bold imagery, and 
a refrain which by reason of a few verbal changes never grows mono- 
tonous, but adds to the cumulative appeal of the soliloquy and prepares 
step by step, while welding the stanzas into a whole with Petrarchan 
architectonics, for the triumphant fury of the conclusion. 

After Sigismund is brought back to his prison and awakens, he ponders 
on the impulsiveness and cruelty which he had displayed in what he was 
finally persuaded was only a dream, reéstablishes his serenity, and ex- 
presses his conclusion in a soliloquy full of restraint and gentle pessi- 
mism. His guardian has just warned him that even in dreams kind acts 
are not done in vain. 


That is true. Then let us curb this nature, fury and ambition, lest perchance we 
are only dreaming; and we shall do so, since we are in so strange a world that life 
is only a dream, and experience teaches us that man who lives dreams what he is 
until he awakens. The king dreams that he is a king and in his delusion rules, 
commands and governs, and the applause he receives is written in air and death 
changes it to ashes. Cruel fate! Is it possible that anyone should seek to reign 
seeing that he will awaken in the dream of death? The rich man dreams of his 
riches and their growing cares; the poor man dreams of his poverty; he dreams 
who begins to prosper, he who strives and toils, he who wrongs and offends, and 
in the world in short, all dream what they are, but none know it. I dream that I 
am here, burdened with chains, and I dreamt that I found myself amidst 
pleasanter surroundings. What is life? Madness. What is life? An illusion, a 
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shadow, a tale, and the greatest blessing is small, for all life is a dream and 
dreams are dreams. 


This defeatist, non-Christian conception of life, the author makes 
haste to correct in the last act, where he also defines his conception of 
free-will. No man can forestall the decrees of fate (predestination), but 
the wise man can so prepare himself by prudence and moderation that 
his will can conquer the forces of destiny. Fate cannot be turned from its 
course, but man can prepare himself to withstand its blows. And to the 
oriental conception of the illusion and nullity of life, a transitory conclu- 
sion in this Christian play, the poet offers the medieval conception of the 
reality of the life everlasting: “If this is a dream and vain-glory, who for 
human nothingness would sacrifice divine glory? What past happiness 
is not a dream? Who ever enjoyed heroic triumphs who did not confess 
to himself when he recalls them that all he saw was dreamed? If then my 
disillusionment realizes that pleasure is but a beeutiful flame, which a 
breeze converts to ashes, let us seize the eternal, a living glory, where 
happiness is real and greatness does not cease.” 

How like such abasement of the temporal world are the words of many 
sacred writers, and lines from Fray Luis de Leén’s Stilly Night, published 
in 1631, may have been in the poet’s mind as he wrote: 


Mansion of grandeur, temple of light and beauty, my soul, born for your heights, 
what misfortune holds it in this low, dark prison? What mortal folly thus es- 
tranges the senses from the truth, which, forgetful of thy divine bliss, pursue a 
vain shadow, an unreal joy? Man isa victim of sleep (or a dream), careless of his 
destiny, and with silent tread, heaven, revolving, steals his hours of life. 


There is nothing new in Calderén’s oneirology, nothing profound in 
his philosophy, but his treatment of the theme in a secular play was 
striking and original. His fine sense for the dramatic and his keen poetical 
sensibilities enabled him to improve on all previous attempts to turn a 
theme of universal interest into a piece of literature that has survived for 
three centuries, and which just escapes being one of the great master- 
pieces of all times. 

Mitton A. BUCHANAN 


University of Toronto 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-ninth meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
was held, on the invitation of Yale University, at New Haven, Connecticut, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 29, 30, and 31, 1932. The Associa- 
tion headquarters were in the Hall of Graduate Studies of Yale University, and 
all meetings were held in the buildings of the University. Registration cards at 
Association headquarters were signed by over 1100 persons. Yale University 
generously threw open most of its dormitories for the accommodation of 
members of the Association. The Local Committee at New Haven consisted of 
Professors George H. Nettleton, Chairman; H. B. Richardson, Secretary; E. J. 
Hall, in charge of Quarters and Lodging; Andrew Keogh; A. Lipari; F. A. Pottle; 
R. S. Rose; C. F. Schreiber; J. Seronde. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council held its business meeting on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 28, at the hermitage of Professor Prokosch. 

It was voted to fix as the dates of the meeting in 1933, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, December 28, 29, and 30. 

The Treasurer, Dr. LyMAN R. BRADLEY, distributed to the members of the 
Council copies of his annual report (see below, p. 1340), and presented the follow- 


ing budget for 1933 (for convenience, the proposed budget for 1933 is arranged 
in parallel column with the budget for 1932): 


Pursuant to Section V of the By-laws of the Modern Language Association of America 
I submit the following budget for 1933, comparing it with the budget for the current year. 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES 1932 1933 
Budget Budget 


Administrative Expenses 

Secretary and Editor : $ 4,000.00 
Treasurer F 2,000.00 
Clerical : 2,704.00 

20.00 
Postage : 850 .00 
Telegraph ; 35.00 
Printing , 300.00 
Supplies f 157.50 


$10,066.50 





Publishing PMLA 
Printing ; $ 8,250.00 
Paper and engraving é 2,750.00 
$11,000.00 
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Miscellaneous expenses 
American Council of Learned Societies.............. $ 75.00 $ 75.00 
American Council on Education................... 10.00 10.00 
CON TMIOIOED 0... cece ccc edeccsscecetes 100.00 100.00 
RS ee ee Pe ee 200.00 75.00 
ee 500.00 400.00 
I ox 5. 5 5-5.0.5.0 nist 5'< 0: 2 wire dee sition 73.20 85.00 
a a Ae RS i se aren PO Ee 125.00 175.00 
URE ce Se eee er eee $ 1,083.20 $ 920.00 
Mandatory Transfers 
ee ere $ 350.00 $ 400.00 
| oF ere 200.00 100.00 
2 a lg a da a Gan 1,500.00 1,500.00 
| yee: Oe ne re eC rer $ 2,050.00 $ 2,000.00 
ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS 
PO IUD TOES. . gn. oo on occ ca cc cesicvecccveceen $17,000.00 $15,000.00 
NE 50 os te ccccsb sens cescieurscesiar 350.00 350.00 
8dr ne ccc Nore 6 ARAL OPA OSES EROS 1,500.00 1,300.00 
RP. oo occ os oo kdb cae nessocens’ 550.00 250.00 
eas Suis chic ew dew Sactaceswusanes see 1,800.00 1,200.00 
PRU INNS PNG ooo ons. sein decccc cc cccdoncies 2,250.00 2,225.00 
From reprints and corrections... ................0..0008 150.00 60.00 
IR eA a ee eee ee $23,600.00 $20, 385.00 
Carnegie Corporation subvention....................4% 5,000.00 4,000.00 





$28,600.00 $24,385.00 


In submitting this budget, the Treasurer took occasion to add some supplementary 
remarks: 

For these days of financial depression I have pruned my estimate of receipts to $24,385, 
about $2300 lower than the income for 1932. A comparison of my 1932 estimate with the 
actual revenue shows that the estimate was $2000 too high. For next year evey item but life 
membership payments has been lowered, rightly I believe. 

As teachers, libraries, and advertisers are buying more thoughtfully than ever before, 
I think we can be proud of the increase of $175 for annual memberships and of the $574.50 
invested in life memberships. Income from advertising, on the other hand, is not cause for 
rejoicing. Publishers are reducing expenditures for advertising as my record ($1800 in 1931 
to $1160 in 1932) reveals only too well. 

In view of the fact that the 1932 income was much less than anticipated, I am glad to 
report that we kept within my budget for disbursements by nearly $2000. In preparing 
my budget of expenditures for 1933 I wish to point out the large increase in the allotment 
for postage. This is due partly to the increase in first-class mail rates and partly to our 
decision to enclose prepaid return envelopes with our statements. As our printer has 
reduced his contract charges, our printing bill will be lower, as I have indicated. In 1933 
we must buy paper stock for a year and cover stock for four years; hence this item should 
be smaller after 1933. The $60 for insurance will protect our stocks of back numbers of 
PMLA and our office furniture in New York from fire losses for five years. 
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The Council unanimously approved the budget presented by the Treasurer. 

The Managing Trustee, Mr. LERoy E. Krmpa tt, presented, for the informa- 
tion of the Council, his report of invested funds of the Association. The Secretary 
suggested to the Council the advisability of transferring from the Monograph 
Current Account, which now has a balance of something over $4,000, the sum 
of $1,900 to augment the Monograph Endowment Fund. The Council approved 
this transfer to the Monograph Endowment Fund, and in consideration of the 
fact that an increasing number of manuscripts ranging from 75 to 100 printed 
pages in length were being presented for publication, it was Voted: that it is the 
sense of the Council that any manuscript beyond the limit of 75 printed pages 
be considered upon its merits by the Monograph Committee. 

The proposal presented to the Council earlier in the year, that in view of 
present financial conditions a rebate of $1 be allowed from the membership fee 
of 1933, was taken up for consideration. In the discussion, members of the Council 
expressed the feeling that it would be inexpedient, and perhaps in violation of 
the Constitution, to allow such a rebate, but it was Voted: that the present rule 
of the Council relating to the dropping of members for nonpayment of dues be 
applied during the continuance of the depression at the discretion of the Executive 
Officers of the Association. 

The Council then took up the matter of the nomination of Honorary Members 
and Voted: to recommend to the Association the following distinguished foreign 
scholars for election as Honorary Members: Otto Behaghel, University of 
Giessen; Lucien Foulet, of Paris, and, H. J. C. Grierson, University of Edinburgh. 

The Council then confirmed the choice of the following persons as a committee 
to undertake a thorough-going survey of the organization of research groups: 
Carleton Brown, W. L. Bullock, O. J. Campbell, H. C. Lancaster, Eduard Pro- 
kosch, R. K. Root, Karl Young. 

The Secretary read a communication from Professor R. L. Rusk, chairman of 
the American Literature group, in which he put the following questions: 

1. May the American Literature Group expect that the M.L.A. will in the 
future regard the agreement of 1931 as valid? 

2. Would you favor some kind of mandatory representation of the American 
Literature Group on the M.L.A. Council? 

3. Would it not be wise for the M.L.A. Council to include a representative of 
the American Literature Group? 

After discussion, the Council authorized the following reply to the communica- 
tion from the American Literature Group: 


With reference to the action of the Executive Council on the proposal submitted to it 
under date of April 28, 1931. It is clear that in one respect the Executive Council misunder- 
stood the communication submitted by Professor Spiller under date of April 20. In that 
communication Professor Spiller, on behalf of the Advisory Council of the American 
Literature Group, presented the names of eight persons as nominees “from among whom 
three will be selected as members of the joint committee to serve with three members 
from the American Historical Association.”” The members of the Executive Council, and 
among them the Secretary of the Association, assumed incorrectly, as it now appears, that 
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the Executive Council of the M.L.A. was to select the three members of this joint com- 
mittee. Accordingly the Council by ballot elected Professors Quinn, Jones, and Williams, 
as members of this joint committee. It now appears that the American Literature Group 
did not expect the Executive Council to choose the members of this committee, and ac- 
cordingly if the American Literature Group wishes to change the personnel of this com- 
mittee, it may forward to the Executive Council for its confirmation the names of the 
three persons of its choice. If any vacancy in this joint committee should occur the Ameri- 
can Literature Group has the privilege of sending to the Executive Council for confirmation 
its choice of the person to fill the vacancy. 

The American Literature Group, like all the other groups of the M.L.A. has the power to 
nominate and elect its own officers and committees. At the same time the Executive Coun- 
cil wishes to set forth clearly the procedure to be observed in the case of projects under- 
taken by the American Literature Group or any other group of the Association which in- 
volve financial or legal responsibility. In its resolution the Advisory Council of the Ameri- 
can Literature Group proposed that in such case the group should have the authority “‘to 
initiate undertakings and to plan the means and methods of carrying them out subject to 
the approval of each project in principle by the Executive Council of the Association.” 

The Executive Council feels that this statement is somewhat vague and in the effort to 

make the matter clear it formulates the following definition of the procedure in the case 
of group projects involving financial or legal responsibility: 
Any project undertaken by any of the groups to which the Association gives its endorse- 
ment or for which the Association assumes financial responsibility, shall be carried on 
under the supervision and subject to the approval of the Executive Council of the Modern 
Language Association. 


Referring to the second matter mentioned in your letter of December 12, the Executive 
Council does not have the power to revise the Provisions of the By-Laws relating to the 
representation of English, Germanic, and Romance Languages on the Executive Council 
nor is it persuaded that it would be advisable to change these By-Laws so as to include man- 
datory representation of the American Literature Group on the Council. We called atten- 
tion te the fact that under our present system it is perfectly possible to elect representatives 
of the American Literature Group as members of the Executive Council and that in fact 
one member of the existing Council was elected as a representative of the American 
Literature Group. In reply to your suggestion that American Literature “‘is fast develop- 
ing interests separate from those of other groups,” it may be noted that this is equally true 
in the case of several other groups, for example, Slavonic and Scandinavian languages and 
literatures. Logically, there would be the same reason to insist on representation from these 
groups in the membership of the Executive Council. 

With reference to the third point raised in your letter, namely, the question of repre- 
sentation of the American Literature Group on the committee of seven for the survey of 
research groups: The Executive Council would point out the fact that the committee pro- 
posed is not made up of representatives of any groups as such, and that the committee is 
not designed to consider the problems of individual groups but merely to work out a general 
plan of organization under the Association by which it is hoped the Association may be able 
to contribute more effective assistance to the work which they are carrying on. 


The Council took up for consideration a communication received from Pro- 
fessor Jay B. Hubbell, Chairman of the Editorial Board of American Literature. 
Professor Hubbell stated that the Duke University Press agreed to a reduction 
of 20 per cent in the subscription price of American Literature to members of the 
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Modern Language Association provided the Executive Council would agree to a 
corresponding reduction in the case of PMLA. These joint subscriptions, it was 
understood, should be made through the office of the Treasurer of the M.L.A. 
The Council, after discussion, Vofed: to try the plan for a year with the proviso 
that either the M.L.A. or the Duke University Press may withdraw from the 
arrangement at the end of the year, if it so desires. 

The Secretary repeated to the Executive Council the announcement which he 
had already made to the members of the Advisory Committee, that it was his 
desire and intention to resign as Secretary of the Association at the end of the 
calendar year 1933. 

As the hour was late, the Council voted to consider this matter at an adjourned 
meeting to be called on Saturday. 





THURSDAY MORNING 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Thursday was devoted to Research Group Meetings 
which were held from 11 to 12:30 o’clock. 


(General Topics V) Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, Harry J. RussELt, 
Miami University; Secretary, AGNES BLANC, Crane Junior College. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Syllable and Breath Control.” James L. Barker, University of Utah. In 
his absence the paper was read by the Chairman. 

2. “Audible Light (illustrated by the latest electrical equipment of the General 
Electric Research Laboratories). John Bellamy Taylor, Research Laboratory, 
General Electric Company. 

The Nominating Committee composed of S. N. Trevino, University of Chicago 
and Miles L. Hanley, Yale University, proposed the following officers, who were 
elected for the coming year: Chairman, R. M. S. Heffner, Harvard University; 
Secretary, C. A. Bevans, University of Chicago. About 107 persons were present. 
LovuIsE HAESSLER, Acting Secretary 





(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, ERNEST BERNBAUM, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In the absence of the Secretary, ALBERT M. TuRNER, Univer- 
sity of Maine, was appointed Acting Secretary. 

There was informal and lively discussion of many important recent books and 
articles in the field, including those by Lovett and Hughes, Norman Collins, 
Maria Joesten, and J. M. S. Tompkins. Amomg those participating were H. W. 
Thompson, Anna P. Cooper, M. S. Goldman, A. W. Secord, Leicester Bradner, 
H. D. Gray, Mrs. McGill, and Miss Ratchford 

The Nominating Committee, Professors R. F. Jones, G. L. Paine, and H. W. 
Thompson, recommended the reélection of Ernest Bernbaum, University of Illi- 
nois as Chairman and Alpheus W. Smith, Northwestern University, as Secretary. 


ALBERT M. TuRNER, Acting Secretary 
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(Comparative Literature IT) Popular Literature Chairman, Jonn W. Sparco, 
Northwestern University. In the absence of both the Chairman and the Secretary. 
Rapu J. Boccs, University of North Carolina, acted as Chairman, and Orro E. 
ALBRECHT, University of Pennsylvania, as Secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “German Folk-song and its Carriers.’”” Anne Elizabeth Tausch, New York 
City. 

2. “The Judas Ballad and another Scriptural Paraphrase.”” William Olson, 
New York University. 

3. “The Halfchick Tale in Spain and France.” Ralph J. Boggs, University of 
North Carolina. 

John W. Spargo, Northwestern University, was re-elected Chairman, and Thelma 
G. James, College of the City of Detroit, was reélected Secretary for the coming 
year. 

Otto E. ALBREcuHT, Acting Secretary 


(English IIT) Chaucer, Chairman, W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University. In the 
absence of the Chairman, FREDERICK TupPER, University of Vermont, presided. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “A Hitherto Unnoted Document bearing on the Cecily Champaign Case.” 
Russell Krauss, New York University. Discussed by H. B. Hinckley. 

2. “Courtly Love in Troilus and Cressida.” Karl Young, Yale University. Dis- 
cussed by N. E. Griffin. 

Professor Robert K. Root, Chairman of the Special Committee appointed to 
consider the suggested project of a reédition of the Originals and Analogues of 
the Canterbury Tales, reported that the Committee recommended this project 
as a program of codperative research for the Group, and urged that the under- 
taking be placed in the hands of a General Editor, with power to appoint an 
Editorial Committee. The report further included a number of suggested prin- 
ciples for the guidance of editors, offered to the group for discussion. Professor 
Root moved the adoption of paragraphs one and two of this report, covering the 
recommendation of the project and of the election of a General Editor, excluding 
from his motion the principles for the guidance of editors as the Committee had 
offered these merely as suggestions for procedure. 

The report was unanimously adopted. Professor W. F. Bryan was elected 
General Editor in charge of the project. 

The present officers were reélected for the coming year. About 140 persons 
were present. 

BEATRICE D. Brown, Secretary 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 18th Century. 
Chairman, Louts I. BREDVOLD, University of Michigan. 


The following papers were read: 
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1. “Notes on Gray’s Scholarship and Reading.” W. Powell Jones, Western 
Reserve University. 

2. “Proposals for a New Edition of the Correspondence of Horace Walpole.” 
W. S. Lewis, Farmington, Conn. 

3. “Recent Biographies of Burns.’”’ Discussion was opened by J. DeLancey 
Ferguson, Western Reserve University. 

4. “Recent Work on Blake.” Discussion was opened by Helen C. White, 
University of Wisconsin, and S. Foster Damon, Brown University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Lois 
Whitney, Vassar College; Secretary, J. DeLancey Ferguson, Western Reserve 
University. Over 150 persons were present at the meeting. 


Lois WHITNEY, Secretary 


(French V) French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Chairman, Ira O. 
WabeE, Princeton University. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Recent Voltaire Bibliography.” Mary Margaret Barr, New York Uni- 
versity. 

2. “Voltaire, Barcochébas and the Early French Deists.” Clifford Crist, 
Princeton University. 

3. “Un Document inédit de Diderot.” G. Bonno, University of California. 

4. “The Marquis Claude Francois Adrien de Lezay-Marnézia.” Claude M. 
Newlin, Michigan State College. 

The Nominating Committee proposed the following officers who were elected 
for the coming year: Chairman, David R. McKee, The Johns Hopkins University; 
Secretary, Mary M. Barr, New York University. More than 100 persons attended 
the meeting. 

Davin R. McKEE, Secretary 


(Spanish IIT) Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. Chairman, F. 
CourRTNEY TARR, Princeton University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Rousseau in Spanish America.” J. R. Spell, University of Texas. Discussed 
by Professor Henry A. Holmes. 

2. “The Popularity of Dionisio Solf’s Refundiciones of Siglo de Oro Plays.” 
Sterling A. Stoudemire, University of North Carolina. Discussed by Professors 
C. P. Wagner and F. C. Tarr. 

3. “Ganivet en el camino.” Joaquin Casalduero, Smith College. 

Because of the illness of Professor N. B. Adams the reading of his paper, ‘‘The 
Year 1837 in the Theatres of Madrid,” was omitted. In its stead a paper by 
Professor Stuart Cuthbertson of the University of Colorado on “George Ticknor’s 
Interest in Spanish-American Literature’ was to be presented, but since the 
time was short it was read by title only. 
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The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Arthur L. 
Owen, University of Kansas; Secretary, H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin. 
About eighty persons were present. 

E. HERMAN HEsPELT, Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, HERMANN J. WEIGAND, 
Yale University. 
The General Topic of the meeting was Expressionism and Post-Expressionism. 

The foliowing papers were read: 

1. “Anton Wildgans, der Osterreicher, gest. 3. Mai 1932. Ein Nachruf.” 
Joseph A. von Bradish, College of the City of New York. 

2. “Expressionistic and Post-Expressionistic Lyrics.”” Detlev W. Schumann, 
University of Missouri. 

3. “Time and Timelessness in Expressionistic Description.” Ruth J. Hofrich- 
ter, Vassar College. 

4, “Die Schallform des Expressionismus.” Erich Funke, State University of 
Towa. 

Because of the illness of Professor Friedrich O. Kegel, his paper, ‘‘Der Aus- 
druck des Religiésen im Werk Hermann Hesses,” was omitted. 

The group chose as their topic for 1933 those literary movements between 
Naturalism and Expressionism such as Neoclassicism, Symbolism, etc. 

The following persons were nominated and unanimously elected officers for 
the coming year: for Chairman, Detlev W. Schumann, University of Missouri; 
for Secretary, Friedrich W. Kaufman, Smith College. About 175 persons attended 
the meeting. 

THEODORE SCHREIBER, Secretary 





Yale University tendered a luncheon to the members and guests of the Modern 
Language Association, the American Association of University Professors, and 
the Linguistic Society of America, in the University Dining Hall at 1 o’clock. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The afternoon session of Thursday was devoted to Research Group Meetings, 
which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 2 to 3:30 
o’clock, and those of the Second from 4 to 5:30 o’clock. 


First Division: 2:00 p.m. 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, MARGARET 
ScuiaucnH, New York University. In the absence of the Secretary, RoLAND M. 
SmitH, Wesleyan University, served as secretary. 

The Chairman reported on the Arthurian Bibliography for 1931-32. Copies 
of the supplementary bibliography for the year were distributed. 
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Professor Carleton Brown made announcements concerning the cost and dis 
tribution of the Arthurian Bibliography and concerning the proposed publication 
of Dr. Pennington’s translation of the Perceval. Professor G. H. Gerould, Prince 
ton University, moved the appointment of a committee of three to facilitate pul 
lication of Dr. Pennington’s work. Professor John J. Parry, University of Illinois 
was elected chairman of this committee, the other two members to be appointe:! 
by him. 


The following papers were presented and discussed: 

1. ““Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur in Sidney’s Arcadia.” Marcus Selden Goldman, 
University of Illinois. 

2. “The Welsh Publications of Timothy Lewis concerning the Mabinogion.”’ 
John J. Parry, University of Illinois. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, John | 
Parry, University of Illinois; Secretary, Roland M. Smith, Wesleyan University. 
There were fifty-eight persons present. 

ROLAND M. Situ, Aciing Secretary 


(English IX) Wordsworth and His Contemporaries. Chairman, NEWMAN I. 
Waite, Duke University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Byronism of Charlotte Bronté.” Fannie Ratchford, The Wrenn 
Library. 

2. “Joseph Fawcett and Wordsworth’s Solitary.” M. Ray Adams, Franklin 
and Marshall College. 

3. “John Wilson, ‘Champion’ of Wordsworth.” Alan L. Strout, Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

4. “Wordsworth Uses Godwin’s Political Justice.’”’ Charles W. Roberts, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

A committee consisting of Fannie Ratchford, M. Ray Adams, and Alan L. 
Strout nominated the following officers for the coming year: Chairman, Earl 
Leslie Griggs, University of Michigan; Secretary, Charles W. Roberts, University 
of Illinois. The nominees were unanimously elected. There were about sixty 
persons present. 

Ear LEsuiE Griccs, Secretary 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Epwarp C, EHRENSPERGER, 
University of South Dakota. 


The following program was presented: 

1. “Bermudan English.” Harry M. Ayres, Columbia University. 

2. “Changing Fashions in English Grammatical Study.”” Kemp Malone, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

3. “Problems and Progress of the Early Modern English Dictionary.” Charles 
C, Fries, University of Michigan. 
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4. “Choice of Communities and Subjects for the Linguistic Atlas in Western 
Connecticut.” Illustrated by phonographic records of Connecticut dialect. Miles 
L. Hanley, Harvard University (on leave from University of Wisconsin). 

The present officers were reélected for the year 1933. About 100 persons were 
present. 

Guy S. Lowman, Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, Georce F. Reyno.ps, University of 
Colorado. 

This session was devoted to a symposium on the subject: “‘How Should the 
History of the English Drama Be Written?” 

Papers were read by Hardin Craig, Stanford University; Lily B. Campbell, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Paul R. Lieder, Smith College; C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, Yale University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Hardin 
Craig, Stanford University; Secretary, Madeleine K. Doran, Wellesley College. 
More than 100 persons attended the meeting. 

KATHLEEN M. Lyncu, Secretary 


American Literature. Chairman, R. L. Rusk, Columbia University. The meeting 
of this group continued from 2 until 5:30 o’clock. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “A Note on Poe’s The City in the Sea.” Louise Pound, University of Ne- 
braska. 

2. “Tracking Melville in the South Seas.’’ Charles R. Anderson, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

3. “Whittier, Quaker and Brahmin.”’ Arthur Christy, Columbia University. 

4. “Sterne and the American Novel Prior to 1798.” Eugene D. Finch, Yale 
University. 

5. “Santayana and Humanism,” George W. Howgate, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A discussion, ‘Materials for Research in American Literature,” was intro- 
duced by Arthur Hobson Quinn, University of Pennsylvania, and discussed by 
Milton H. Ellis, University of Maine, Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore College, and 
others. 

This Group met at 6 o’clock for dinner and a business meeting. The following 
business was transacted: 

It was reported that the Duke University Press offered to continue until 1937 
the present arrangement for the management of American Literature; whereupon 
the Council unanimously approved this arrangement su ject to formal notifica- 
tion of the acceptance of the agreement by Duke University Press. 

It was announced that a cumulative list of dissertations in American litera- 
ture up to the present would appear in American Literature for January, 1933. 
Dr. Clarence Gohdes was reélected Managing Editor of American Literature for 
1933. 
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Two amendments were made to the articles of organization of the American 
Literature Group: (1) A change to admit an open ballot by mail for the two mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council elected each year. (2) A provision for amending the 
articles of organization in the future. 

Professor Spiller reported for Professor Hubbell, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Resources for Research, that the Committee had considered the problem of 
undertaking a history and bibliography of American literature on a larger scale 
than the present C.H.A.L. The Committee felt that the time was not yet ripe 
to begin work on the text, but believed that the bibliography should be under- 
taken as soon as possible with the codperation of qualified scholars in various 
fields of Ainerican research. The Committee was empowered to proceed with its 
deliberations and to submit to the group in 1933 a concrete plan for organizing 
such a bibliography. Professor Stanley Williams, in the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor Quinn, reported that the manuscript checklist projected by the group 
in 1930 has not yet been begun. The project has the endorsement of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council jointly, 
and will be inaugurated as soon as funds have been secured to support it. A letter 
was read from Professor Percy Boynton calling attention to the project of Drs. 
Napier Wilt, Lucille Gafford, and Catherine Sturtevant, of the University of 
Chicago, to compile a dictionary of plays acted in the United States. The Coun- 
cil of the American Literature Group approved the project in principle but with- 
held further comment until the details of procedure have been worked out. 

The Secretary read a communication from Professor Leisy, Bibliographer of 
the Group, urging persons directing dissertations to report their subjects as soon 
as they had been approved. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and approved. 

The Nominating Committee placed the following persons in nomination as 
officers of the Group and they were reported elected: Chairman, Stanley T. 
Williams, Yale University; Secretary-Treasurer, Edward S. Bradley, University 
of Pennsylvania; Advisory Board of American Literature, Ralph L. Rusk, Colum 
bia University; Killis Campbell, University of Texas; Advisory Council, Tremaine 
McDowell, University of Minnesota and Percy H. Boynton, University of Chicago; 
Bibliographer, Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Methodist University. 

The Advisory Council of this Group met at noon for luncheon and business. 


EDWARD S. BRADLEY, Secretary 


(Italian J) Italian Literature. Chairman, WALTER L. BuLLock, University of 
Chicago. 

The following papers were presented: 

1. “Three Dante Notes: The Lake of the Heart (Inf. 1, 20); Hats, Hoods, and 
Cowlfuls (Par. xx1, 125 f.; xx, 77 ff.; xxx, 118); A pollo and Marsyas. Implica- 
tions of ‘spira’ (Par. 1, 19).” Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California. 

2. “Italy’s First Acquaintance with America and Her People.”’ Emilio Goggio, 
University of Toronto. 
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3. “Due lettere inedite di Silvio Pellico.”” Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

4, “Vincenzo Gioberti e il tradizionalismo cattolico legittimista.” Elio Gian- 
turco, College of the City of New York. 

5. “The Pronunciation of E, O, and S in Cultivated Italian.’’ Carlton C. Rice, 
Catawba College. 

Between 80 and 100 persons attended the meeting. 


CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Secretary 


Immediately following the meeting of this group, a meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian was held. The Association voted to become 
affiliated with the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and 
elected the following officers for the coming year: Honorary President, Charles 
Hall Grandgent; President, Emilio Goggio; Vice-Presidents, Kenneth McKenzie, 
and Hilda Norman; Secretary-Treasurer, Camillo P. Merlino; Councillors, 
Angelo Lipari, Walter L. Bullock, Fredericka Blanckner. 


(German IIT) Goethe. Cart F. ScurerBer, Yale University. After introductory 
remarks by the Chairman with special emphasis on the Goethe Exhibition, Mr. 
Harry W. Pfund announced the award of Goethe prizes in connection with the 
Goethe centenary by the Carl Schurz Society. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Studies in Goethe Metrics.” Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University. 

2. “Goethe’s Father in Italy.” J. W. Eaton. University of Michigan. Read by 
W. A. Reichart. 

3. “Goethes Beamtenlaufbahn.” J. A. von Bradish, College of the City of New 
York. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Albert W. 
Aron, University of Illinois; Secretary, Detlev W. Schumann, University of 
Missouri. About 200 persons were present. 

WALTER WADEPUHL, Secrelury 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Language and Literature. Chairman, CLARENCE A, 
MANNING, Columbia University. The meeting of this group continued until 
5:30 o'clock. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Some Aspects of English Influence in Russian Literature.” Ernest J. 
Simmons, Harvard University. 

2. “Chekhov’s Harbingers of Hope.’’ George Z. Patrick, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

3. “Justice and Mercy in Dostoyevsky.” Clarence A. Manning, Columbia 
University. 

4. “Problems of Russian Teaching.”’ Agnes Jacques, University of California. 

5. “Kotzebue and the Czechoslovak Stage.’’ Arthur P. Coleman, Columbia 
University. 
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6. “Some Prevalent Phases of Czech Language Study in America.” Rey. 
Ernest Zizka, O.S.B., St. Procopius College. 
The same chairman was continued for the coming year. About thirty persons 


were in attendance. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING, Chairman 





A meeting to discuss the organization of a group for the study of the languages 
and literature of Belgium was held at 2 P.M. 





A meeting of the Facsimile Text Society was held at 3:30 o’clock with Franx 
A. PATTERSON presiding. 





SEconpD Division: 4:00 P.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General A‘sthetics. Chairman, Puito M. 
Buck, JRr., University of Wisconsin. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Aesthetics of Racine.’ Louis Cons, Columbia University. 

2. “Goethe’s Classicism.”” Bayard Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin. 

3. “Carducci’s Classicism.”’ Alfonso de Salvio, Brown University. 

4. “The Distinction of Classicisms in Modern Poetry.” Marton Dauwen 
Zabel, Loyola Universily. 

Edgar Colby Knowlton, Ohio Wesleyan University, was elected Chairman for 
the coming year, with power to appoint a secretary. 

PuiLo M. Buck, JR., Chairman 


(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, ROBERT V. MERRILL, 
University of Chicago; Secretary, V. B. HELTZEL, Northwestern University. In the 
absence of both the group officers, no presiding officer was chosen. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Tindale and the English Enchiridion of Erasmus.” J. A. Gee, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

2. “The Problem of Continuity in Fifteenth-Century English Humanism.”’ 
Elizabeth C. Wright, Swarthmore College. 

3. “Lucretius in Sixteenth-Century England.” Constance M. Syford, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

4. “Translations of Ovid in the French Renaissance.” W. I. Wiley, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

No provision was made for choosing officers of the group for the coming year. 
About forty persons attended the meeting. 
Reported by JoHN ARCHER GEE, Yale University 
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(English IT) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, CHARLOTTE 
D’EvELYNn, Mount Holyoke College. 


The following papers were read: 

1. ‘The Question of Halsam’,” Helen Pennock South, New York University. 

2. “The Problem of the French Text of the Ancren Riwle.”” Hope Emily Allen, 
Oneida, N.Y. 

3. “The Middle English Dictionary.” Samuel Moore, University of Michigan. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, J. E. Wells, 
Connecticut College for Women; Secretary, Mary I. O’Sullivan, Rosemont College. 
About fifty were in attendance. 

SANFORD B. MEECH, Secretary 


(English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, ALLAN H. Gripert, Duke Uni- 
versity. In the absence of the Secretary, Wittiam CiirF Martin, New York 
University, was appointed Acting Secretary. 


The following papers were read: 


1. “An Aspect of Spenser’s Middle English Grammar.” John W. Draper, West 
Virginia University. 

2. “New Letters by Spenser.”” Raymond Jenkins, Catawba College. 

3. “One of Spenser’s Lost Works Comes to Light.”’ Frederick M. Padelford, 
University of Washington. 

4. “The Commonwealth Adaptation of Spenser’s Political Allegory.’’ Roberta 
Florence Brinkley, Goucher College. 

5. “The Use of Spenser in the Propaganda of the Commonwealth Period.” 
Leicester Bradner, Brown University. 

6. “The Spenser Allusion Book.”’ Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkins University. 


Professor Charles G. Osgood, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, re- 
ported the following nominations of officers: Chairman, Ray Heffner, The Johns 
Hopkins University; Secretary, C. B. Millican, New York University. These 
nominees were thereupon elected officers of the group for the coming year. 

On motion of Leicester Bradner of Brown University, it was voted that the 
Program Committee be requested to avoid the conflict at present existing in the 
schedule between the meetings of Comparative Literature V and English IV. 

There were 120 persons in attendance at the meeting. 

Immediately following the meeting a dinner, attended by thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the group, was held at the Faculty Club of Yale University. 


WILLIAM CiirF MARTIN, Acting Secretary 


(French I) Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, D. S. BLONDHEIM, 
The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, A. H. Scuutz, Ohio State University. 
In the absence of the Secretary, HENRY GRATTAN Dov Le, The George Washing- 
ton University, was appointed by the Chairman as Acting Secretary. 
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The following papers were presented: 

1. “Some phonological, orthographical, and syntactical aspects of the per- 
sistence of the French present subjunctive endings -ons and -ez.”’ N. S. Bement, 
University of Michigan. 

2. “A defense of the etymology allatus >allare >aller.” E. F. Parker, Harvard 
University. 

3. “AOI in the Chanson de Roland.” Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr College. 

4. “The influence of the absolute construction in personal pronoun case re- 
duction in Old French.” Harold L. Humphreys, Columbia University. 

5. “The Staging of the Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages.” Dorothy 
Penn, St. Mary College. 

It was voted that the Chairman appoint a committee of five to inquire into 
the practicability of publishing a dictionary of the French language, and to 
take steps to collect materials for such a work. It was further voted, on motion 
of the Nominating Committee, E. C. Armstrong, D. H. Carnahan and Hugh A. 
Smith, that Professor Blondheim be included in this committee and that the 
committee elect its own chairman. [Since the meeting, the Committee has been 
constituted as follows: E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University; B. P. Bourland, 
Western Reserve University; Carleton Brown, New York University; P. B. Fay, 
University of California; J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University; T. Atkinson 
Jenkins, University of Chicago; D. S. Blondheim, The Johns Hopkins University, 
ex officio. ] 

The Nominating Committee submitted the following names as officers of the 
group for the coming year: Chairman, Grace Frank, Bryn Mawr College; Secre- 
tary, A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. These officers were unanimously 
elected. Ninety-six persons were present. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, Acting Secretary 


(German II) Languages and Literature of the Sixteenth Century. Chairman, 
J. A. Watz, Harvard University. 

The following paper was read and discussed: 

1. “Sixteenth-Century Ideas in Modern Germany.” Karl Reuning, Swarth- 
more College. 

The group voted to change the name of the group to read, “Early New High 
German Language and Literature.” 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Bert J. 
Vos, Indiana University, Secretary, Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 

KARL REUNING, Secretary 


THURSDAY EVENING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The first general meeting of the Association was held in Sprague Hall at 8 
p.m. The meeting was called to order by Professor GrEorcE H. NETTLETON, 
Chairman of the Local Committee, who introduced President JAMEs ROLAND 
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ANGELL of Yale University. President Angell then delivered an Address of 
Weicome to the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Following President Angell’s Address, Professor Mitton A. BucHANAN of the 
University of Toronto, President of the Modern Language Association, took the 
chair. The President announced the appointment of the following Committees: 


To Audit the Treasurer's Accounts: Professors G. P. Krapp, J. L. Geric, H.C, 
HEATON. 

On Nomination of Officers: Professors G. F. ReyNoups, L. I. BREDVoLD, A. 
Lipari, C. N. Goutn, J. E. Giver. 

On Resolutions: Professors H. C. LANCASTER, J. P. W. CRAwForpD, J. A. WALz. 
President Buchanan then delivered the Presidential Address: Calderon’s Life is 
a Dream.* 

Following the Presidential Address, the members of the Association were en- 
tertained by a Carol Concert in Battell Chapel by the New Haven Carol Choir 
under the direction of Professor EDWARD BLIss REED. 


FRIDAY MORNING 
DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Friday morning session the Association met at 9:15 A.M. in three 
sections devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Germanic Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Chairman, Professor FREDERICK M. PADELFORD of the University of Washington. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Seventeenth-Century Cuts in Hamlet’s Soliloquies.” By Professor 
HazELTON SPENCER of The Johns Hopkins University. Discussion opened by 
Professor HARDIN CRAIG. 

2. “Matthew Arnold’s Poetic Plans for the Year 1849.” By Professor CHAUN- 
ceY B. Tinker of Yale University. Discussion opened by Mr. Howarp F. Lowry. 

3. “Old Age from Horace to Chaucer: Some Literary Affinities and Adventures 
of an Idea.”’ By Professor GeorGE R. CorrMan of the University of North 
Carolina. Discussion opened by Professor ROBERT K. Root. 

4. “Sir Walter Scott as Literary Critic.” By Professor Frances T. RUSSELL 
of Stanford University. 

5. “The Poetic Quality of The Pearl.” By Professor Stanley P. Chase of 
Bowdoin College. A discussion of this paper by Professor CooLipGe O. CHAPMAN 
was read, in his absence, by the secretary of the meeting. 


Between 150 and 200 persons were present. 
James W. TupPer, Secretary 


* The text of the Presidential Address is printed above, pp. 1303-1321. 
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ROMANCE SECTION 
Chairman, Professor HAYWARD KENISTON of the University of Chicago. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

6. “Géographie et Littérature.” By Professor JEAN CANu of Bryn Maw, 
College. 

7. “Italian-Rumanian Long Forms as against Spanish and French Short 
Forms.” By Professor EpHrarm Cross of the College of the City of New York. 

8. “The Present and Future of Old French Lexicography.” By Professor D. S 
BLONDHEIM of The Johns Hopkins University. 

9. “The Importance of the Discovery of the Boswell Papers for Students of 
French Literature.” By Professor ALBERT Scuinz of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

10. ‘“‘The Source of Tamango.” By Professor A. J. Rocue of St. Francis 
Xavier University. 

11. “‘Tentatives de Theatre Populaire en France de 1900 4 1925.” By Profes- 
sor M. E. CornpDREAU of Princeton University. 

12. “La Notion de Classicisme. Tentative d’élucidation.” By Professor HENR1 
PeyreE of Yale University. 

The following officers of the Section were elected for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, Professor David H. Carnahan, University of Illinois; Secretary, GEORGE 
B. Weston, Harvard University. 

The attendance at the Section meeting varied, with a maximum of about 250. 

NorMAN L, Torrey, Secretary 


GERMANIC SECTION 
Chairman, Professor B. J. Vos of Indiana University. 

The following papers were read: 

13. “Sprechkunde und Philologie.” By Professor Erich FunKE of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

14. “Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘Nachlasz’.” By Professor Orro P. SCHINNERER of 
Columbia University. 

15. “Goethe’s Faust in America.” By Professor Joun A. Watz of Harvard 
University. 

16. “Gerhart Hauptmann’s Relation to the State.” By Professor WALTER A. 
ReEIcHart of the University of Michigan. 

17. “Die unsichtbare Loge, an important document in the history of early 
German Romanticism.” By Professor E. V. BREWER of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported the following: for Chair- 
man, Professor Richard Jente, Washington University; for Secretary, Professor 
Erich Funke of the University of Iowa. The secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot for the election of these nominees and they were declared elected. Some 
200 persons were present. 

A. E. ZUCKER, Secretary 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general meeting of the Association was held in Sprague Hall at 
2 o’clock with President Mitton A. Bucuanan in the chair. The program was 
devoted to a celebration of the centenaries of Sir Walter Scott and Goethe. 


The following papers were read: 

18. ‘Scott and French Romanticism.”’ By Professor E. PRESTON DARGAN of 
the University of Chicago. 

19. “Scott and Scottish History and Character.”’ By Professor H. J. C. GriER- 
son of the University of Edinburgh. 

20. “Der Weisheit letzter Schluss.”” By Professor ALEXANDER R. HOHLFELD 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

21. “Goethe’s Significance for the Present Century.” By Professor JAMES 
Tart HatTFIELD of Northwestern University. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


A Subscription dinner was served in the University Dining Hall at 7 o’clock. 

Following the dinner a smoker was given in accordance with arrangements 
made by the Local Committee. Professor Witt1AM Lyon PHELPs presided as 
Toastmaster, and the smoke-talk was given by Governor WILBUR L. Cross. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held on Saturday morning 
in the auditorium of the Law School and was devoted to the reading of reports 
and the transaction of business. 

The Association was called to order by President Mitton A. BUCHANAN of 
the University of Toronto at 9:20 a.m. 

Dr. Lyman R. BrapieEy, New York University, Treasurer of the Association, 
prefaced his formal report by a brief discussion of the financial operations of the 
year: 

The distressing economic conditions in this country are reflected in our current in- 
come, which decreased about $4000, chiefly as follows: sales of back numbers of PALA 
fell off over $1800; $750 less advertising space was sold; library subscriptions dropped 
about $100; and the subvention from the Carnegie Corporation of New York automatically 
diminished by $1000. Furthermore, the current account was raided for nearly $3000 to meet 
bills for printing for the Revolving Book Fund and a transfer of $850 to the Emergency 
Fund. On July 1 the postage rates were increased so that our bill for first-class mail in- 
creased about $200. Sales of monographs showed a decrease of about $125 from the previous 


year. 
On the other hand, I am glad to report that the receipts from annual membership fees 
increased about $175 and payments for life membership about $150. 
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Every effort has been made to economize by keeping expenses low. Dr. Percy W. Long, 
the Editor of PLA, was asked to limit the four regular numbers of the quarterly to 
1200 pages. This he did to the page, with the result that a slight saving was effected in 
printing costs. We have also saved something through the decline in the price of paper. 
By “shopping round” we were able to reduce the cost of printing the Circulars of the 
New Haven meeting. On such expenses as office supplies, telegraph, and office printing we 
kept within our budget. 

As in the past two years, the largest single item of income was the subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York which amounted this year to $5000. With this assist- 
ance we have been able to discharge our obligations of $850 to the Emergency Fund, car- 
ried over from the preceding year, to advance nearly $2200 to the Revolving Book Fund, 
which is temporarily exhausted, and to transfer $1750 to the Research Fund. The Mono- 
graph Current Account increased slightly over $1250 inasmuch as we were not called upon 
this year to pay the cost of printing a monograph. Professor Colbert Searles’ skillful sales 
manship brought into the Rotograph Fund $341.63 more than was currently used for the 
purchase of rotographs. 

Thus, though income diminished, expenses were kept low, all of our investments paid 
their full dividends except one ($30), so that I am able to report that the balance sheet for 
the year, covering capital and current funds for all accounts, shows an increase of $5,492.47 
over last year—rising from $77,077.05 to $82,569.52. 

What kind of a report the treasurer will be able to make at the semi-centennial at St. 
Louis in 1933 would be only a guess. We hope that those faithful members who were com- 
pelled to resign in 1932 will be paid their salaries and be able to resume their membership 
in 1933. The Carnegie Corporation’s subvention will be reduced to $4000 next year and to 
$3000 in 1934, and after that will cease. It should be obvious to everyone, therefore, as it 
is to the treasurer, that, in the long run, the Association’s best capital consists in its loyal 
members. 


The foliowing is the detailed report of the Treasurer: 


BALANCE SHEET FOR 1932 


Dec. 24, 1932 Dec. 24, 1931 Increase 
General Funds: 


Permanent Fund: 





a .... $43,480.50 $43,480.50 
Tee ead coe car araneim sna: dabaed (a sudo iuncs 606.50 128.50 $478.00 
Current account—Cash.................. 450.81 49.50 401.31 
MEE ce tenes Chee Pees aneeka $44,537.81 $43,658.50 $879.31 





Monograph Funds: 
Endowment Fund: 





III 08 2 5 RG Sie ears $19,262.38 $19,262.38 
RP a a Oe ee ee 87.33 89.08 $ 1.75* 
Monograph Current acc’t—Cash........... 4,088.54 2,835.65 1,252.89 
MR iets ta Sars, 0 ad Sai ec ombk nee $23,438.25 $22,187.11 $1,251.14 





* Decrease. 
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ong, Research Fund: 
y to Endowment Fund: 
d in EEE Pannen eo ae $ 5,618.07 $ 3,683.69 $1,934.38 
per. ik i ocaidiats cass socudascasuaws 80.95 112.73 a:7s" 
vane | SEARS ter renee $ 5,699.02 $ 3,796.42 $1,902.60 
sit Emergency account—Cash................. $ 1,371.23 $ 343.32 $1,027.91 
the Revolving Book account—Cash............. $ 90.88 $ 1.00 §$ 89.88 
sist- Rotograph account—Cash.................. S7 ,432.33 $7,090.70 $ 341.63 
car RR eos ee, uote Saeed cia eral ninc $82,569.52 $77,077.05 $5,492.47 
ind, ee 
ono- A. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
pon DATA o SIOOMIOE 2G, BOON oo. a5 i kccceewdcsdccnvscdccdeeisewacesiond $ 49.50 
les RECEIPTS: 
the Membership dues: 
Life memberships... . 0.0... sssccccness $ 574.50 
aid Collections for prior years............... 825.32 
for Bor tiie year 1932... 0.0.0.0... 60. ccdeveacss 14,187.02 
2.47 NOE ooo sok cdi isidaie conve 885.00 $16,471.84 
, Library subscriptions: 
St. gs ee $ 20.34 
i Wee WON BN Os 6 ooo kocseciecnascuse 670.43 
hip For Volume XLVIII..............-.0: 693.45 1,384.22 
, “ Contributions: 
ad Carnegie Corporation of New York....... $ 5,000.00 
” For Rotograph account (see contra)...... ___ 75.00 5,075.00 
Sale of advertising space.................. 1,160.00 ** 
Sales: 
EN or Suthers Gra SO nsenarieaTasavereetinaare $ 370.93 
0 er ee eee ee ree 41.78 
Revolving Fund Books. ................ 9.45 
ase Arthurian Bibliography................ 38.27 
IE basta osc vccemcsrss senses 58.90 519.33 
Interest: 
Investments: 
00 Cd rr $ 2,249.05 
31 Monograph Endowment Fund......... 1,055.75 
31 pO eee 194.25 
ad I isa aires waved cnacos' sie ae 7.35 3,506.40 
Collections for other societies.............. 148.05 
Miscellaneous: 
HSPOSS COPPOCTIONS.... «6.05. cece cccscs $ 19.33 
_ From Revolving Book Fund for advances.. 373.70 
a auth iseathancndenees 114.15 507.18 
~* SNR ooo oi cateenesacds pacsece se pesmeswedeain $28,772.02 
— Nanosci a tiaaaewado ea cas ane ear eee $28,821.52 
* Decrease. 
** Charges for advertising space amounting to $90.00 remained uncollected at December 
24, 1932. 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
Administrative expenses: 
Salaries: 
Secretary and Editor PMLA.......... $4,000.00 
NE echoes tordiee ranted ee ous > kelen 2,000.00 
ET ee ee ee eee ee 2,689.12 $8,689.12 
I pwc arate va tanosepeasaenus eer eeounses 296.80 
PR ais cinta SG bicascakowy wedined Oden eee waa Oeeuneen 658.70 
PE co macititew aks Ase aadhevane hacen Gedwdke baw 12.53 
Telephone and telegraph..................ccceeeeeeees 33.25 
I air weet g occ OW oe cong sees Rae abe wae 141.12 
MER Ge back cles ose ae aay ORE e RUN ewan caaiede $9,831.52 
Miscellaneous expenses: 
Annual meetings—Circulars and programs.............. $ 379.87 
Traveling expenses—Convention.....................05 171.98 
EEE SECTS EER ET POTEET 83.42 
8 soil aiaiars Saks sia aid aie RA Ke ou eames 25.00 
I a a eT li i, itary Slants 250.00 
IN aaa aaah ci aa hic AX chi Gi 6 A Marc co RSA Ae SAREE 26.00 
Exchange and government tax....................00005 26.94 963.21 
eI. 0. oi iccieccccscscnesescacoscscsene 67.04 
ok kk ee awd RCRE LA WEIR Glee «or 572.38 
Dues—Other societies: 
American Council of Learned Societies.................. $ 75.00 
American Council of Education........................ 10.00 85.00 
I I I ao 55.858 ois ke Sin dinnhitdiniiinccwsaccnesece 150.30 
Funds transferred to: 
Le Roy Kimball, Managing Trustee: 
Life membership dues collected. ........ $ 518.25 “ 
0 eee 1,982.52 “$ 2,500.77 
Monograph account, income from invest- 
RE ie RE erg ye re ear eee 1,055.75 
Rotograph account (see contra)...................0005. 75.00 
Revolving Book account: 
PE oivindsebeneehcisncdcetestes $1,967.40 » 
Dead iamicnis aes ncnibeawnieans 9.45% 1,976.85 
I 5. srssibin ds xia, acatarneie crane Ae RoR eed 998.40" 6,606.77 
Cost of PMLA (four numbers and Supplement). .....................005 10,094. 49* 
IR os deen cassie ss ccanccnsnawndcncdquevals $28 370.71 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 24, 1932................ $ 450.81 
* At December 24, 1932, there were outstanding bills of $1,882.81 due to George Banta 
Publishing Company. 
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B. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 








BALANCE, Themmmbet Bs, 1931... o.oo occ ecicccwcssscese . $2,835.65 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on investments—Transferred from current account.. $1,055.75 

Interest on bank balance............... seas CORE 105.36 

Sales of monographs.............. ee : 128.18 1,289.29 

a big io Sis carder 9 Gates ..... $4,124.94 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Refund—1931 advance from current account.............. $ RE 

Refund—Oxford University Press—Return of monographs.. . 34.69 36.40 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 24, 1932......... ..... $4,088.54 





C. REVOLVING BOOK ACCOUNT 








BALANCE, December 25, 1931... . ee hee ..... $ 1.00 
RECEIPTS: 

Interest on bank balance..... $ 19 

Advances from current account. . . 1,967.40 

i ia ial pease ioe 528.47 2,496.06 

eee ; . $2,497.06 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

To Century Company for books....... . $2,032.48 

To current account for previous advances... . . ; 373.70* 2,406.18 
BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 24, 1932................ $ 90.88 








* Advances by the current account amounting to $1,593.70 remain unpaid at December 
24, 1932. 
D. EMERGENCY ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, Docember 25, 1931... .. 2... ccc eee. .. $ 343.32 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest on bank balance...................... . $ 29.51 
From current funds, amount due from prior year’s enkes.. z3 850.03 
From current funds—40% of sales of PMLA from December 
25, 1931, to December 24, 1932.................. 148 . 37 1,027.91 


BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 24, 1932................ $1,371.23 





E. ROTOGRAPH ACCOUNT 





BALANCE, December 25, 1931... . . $7,090.70 
RECEIPTS: 

Contributions. . ee, . $1,975.15 

Interest on bank balances. . 229.06 2,204.21 

ars . $9,294.91 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Purchase of reproductions... .. . ae a . $1,655.04 

Postage, printing, and clerical... . es est ; 182.54 

5 rte chias, side eA, sn bate a ee . 25.00 1,862.58 





BALANCE, Under control of Treasurer, December 24, 1932................ $7, 432. 33 
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CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America: 

We have audited the records of cash receipts and disbursements of your treasurer in charge of current 
funds of the Association for the period from December 25, 1931, to December 24, 1932, inclusive, and in our 
opinion the accompanying Exhibits A to E, inclusive, set forth the treasurer’s cash receipts during the 
period as recorded, his disbursements during the period, and the cash balances in the respective funds under 
his control at December 24, 1932. 

Haskins & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
New York, January 23, 1933. 


The treasurer offered for distribution mimeographed copies of his detailed 
report, but felt that it would be tedious to the members of the Association to 
read the figures in detail. In response to a suggestion from the floor, he sum- 
marized the leading items as follows: 

Looking at the balance sheet for 1932, I can report that in the Permanent Fund 
we have investments $43,480.50, cash on hand in the Permanent Fund $606.50, 
and in the Current Fund $445, giving us a total of $44,532 in the Current or 
General Fund. The Monograph Fund shows investments of over $19,000 and 
current cash as over $4000, a total in the Monograph Fund of $23,438. The Re- 
search Fund has been invested entirely and it now amounts to $5,618.07. The 
Rotograph Fund which is made up of contributions by the libraries for the pur- 
chase of rotographs, shows a balance of $7432, which we can draw on in the next 
year and following years. The Rotograph Fund, during 1932, received in contri- 
butions from libraries $1975—a decrease of $125 from the preceding year. The 
entire income in that Fund was $2204, of which $229 was bank interest. The 
sum expended for rotographs during the year was $1655, so that we have a 
balance left over from the contributions to say nothing of the interest from the 
savings account. The Emergency Fund, which is built up by transferring 40 
per cent of the receipts of sales of past numbers of PMLA, now amounts to 
$1371. This is an increase of $1027 over last year, due mainly to the fact that 
this year we transferred to the Fund some $850 owing to it at the end of last 
year. The Revolving Book Fund owes the Current Account $1600. We exhausted 
our funds which we thought enough to cover the printing of a book which was 
accepted. The Williams’ Bibliography and the Gypsies Metamor phosed exhaustea 
the Fund, and we were compelled to advance $2000 to that Fund. During the 
year about $500 has come back from sales and there is at present in the Fund 
$89.88. 


Tuomas Knott: I do not see why anybody should be bored by those figures. 

Dr. BrapLEy: The amount which we have been able to save during 1932 is 
about $5500 and a year ago it was about $3000 more than that. 

THE SECRETARY: May I explain that the Emergency Fund mentioned by Dr. 
Bradley is something that dates back to the wisdom of the preceding Treasurer, 
Professor John Whyte. For years and years after I became Secretary there were 
pleas from considerable groups of libraries for certain back volumes of PMLA 
for which the stock had become exhausted, and we hadn’t money enough in the 
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treasury to meet the considerable expense involved in reproducing those. Finally, 
we were given a benefaction by the Carnegie Corporation with no strings on it, 
and Professor Prokosch, who was then Treasurer, promptly transferred a con- 
siderable section of that into an Emergency Fund in order that we might repro- 
duce the volumes and numbers that were missing from our files. Professor Whyte 
then started the excellent system of turning over each year 40 per cent of the 
sums received from the sale of back numbers, in order to build up automatically 
a reserve to reproduce numbers as they were exhausted. We have at present a 
full set of files of PMLA. A considerable number have already been reproduced. 
These are just as good as the originals; and in fact they are on much better paper. 
By maintaining this Emergency Fund, we shall be able to continue, I hope, for 
all future time to supply complete files of PMLA. 

Professor ARMSTRONG: This treasurer’s report is the most interesting treas- 
urer’s report that I have heard in this year of 1932. It is the only one that has 
not been putting up to the members of the organization the fact that owing to 
the peculiar and depressing circumstances which we have to face, we are sorry to 
say that the Association has got to find some way out of the hole. I think that 
is a tribute to those who have held the business organization of the Association, 
and that it is a remarkable accomplishment in this period of depression. 


Professor GEORGE P. Krapp as chairman of the Committee to Audit the 
Treasurer’s Accounts, then presented the following report: 


The Auditing Committee met in the oflice of the Treasurer, New York University, 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, December 27, 1932, with all members present. The accounts 
and reports of the Treasurer have all been examined by your committee, under the several 
headings as they have been indicated in the Treasurer’s report. They have been found 
correct and have been so certified. The Committee express their appreciation of the ex- 
cellent order in which the Treasurer’s accounts have been kept. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee. 

Joun LAwRENCE GERIG 
Harry CLIrton HEATON 
GEORGE Putte Krapp, Chairman 


It was thereupon Vofed: to approve the report of the Treasurer. 


Mr. LERoy Etwoop Krimsatt of New York University, Managing Trustee, in 
presenting the report of the Trustees of Invested Funds, took occasion to make 
some general statements in regard to the present state of the investments of 
the Association: 


The year 1932 has treated the investments of the Permanent Fund pretty well thus far 
and our income instead of decreasing has increased several hundred dollars. We have to 
report a falling off of one item in our New York City Real Estate. The $1000 Realty 
Associates Securities Corporation failed to pay its $30 coupon due December 1. Next year 
we may very likely lose $60 in income on this security, and, if the depression continues, we 
may have other defaults. The trustees of the Invested Funds have received from the 
Treasurer of the M.L.A. up to the present time, a total of $69,135.73 for investment and all 
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but $774.78 of this amount has been invested. The vast majority of the investments were 
made, as you know, in the good old days. During the last year and a half, the only invest 
ments made by the trustees have been in the United States Government Bonds, which, 
though yielding a comparatively small income, give an absolutely sure return. This $69,000) 
is divided among three funds, namely, the Permanent Fund, the Monograph Fund, and the 
Research Fund. In the Permanent Fund we have purchased securities with a book value of 
$43,480.50 and have uninvested cash of $606.50. In the Monograph Fund we have pur 
chased securities to the amount of $19,262.38 and have uninvested cash $87.33. In th« 
Research Fund we have purchased securities to the amount of $5,618.07 and have $80.95 
in uninvested cash. The list of these securities is just the same as last year with the excep- 
tion of the increase of the U. S. Government Bond. The total income of the Permanent 
Fund received from these investments during the year amounts to $2300. In addition, the 
trustees have received from the Treasurer during 1932 for life membership payments, 
$518.00. This sum still remains uninvested, but we will buy another government bond 
at an early date. The total cost for handling the securities by the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York is 2} per cent of the income, which amounted, during the present year, 
to $86.64. The U. S. Trust Company keep a set of books on our transactions, and my 
office keeps a set of books on our transactions, and Mr. Bradley keeps still another set of 
books, and I understand Haskins & Sells, the New York auditors, have recently gone 
over our books. 


Mr. Kimball then laid upon the Secretary’s desk the following detailed report 
of the invested funds of the Association: 


F,. PERMANENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEW YORK 


Par Value Book Value 
$9,000 National Dairy Products Corp. 53% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug1...................... $ 8,797.50 
8,000 Western Pacific R. R. Co. 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, due Mar. 1, 
1946, int. payable Mor: Pend Sept. 1... . 2c ccccsccssscceccs 7,976.00 
7,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S. F. 5% Gold Debenture Bonds, due Jan. 1, 
1948, int. payable Jan. land July1.......................0 eee 6,576.50 
4,000 B.M.T. Corp. S.F. 6% Gold Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. 
I x ana osc hobo e Wee ge ap acisaaie meus 4,034.75 
3,000 Municipal Service Real Estate Co., Inc., 5% Bonds, due Apr. 1, 
1938, int. payable Apr. 1 and Oct.1............... 0... c eee eee 3,000.00 
3,000 Shell Union Oil Corp. S.F. 5% Gold Debenture Bonds, due May 1, 
1947, int. payable May land Nov. 1.................. 0c cee eees 2,904.75 
2,300 U.S. First Liberty Loan 33% Bonds, due June 15, 1947, int. pay- 
SNe MR IEE FI o.oo. n.e 5 cs wx esd Rews nisin ses nicaiad eecwic@med 2,291.00 
2,000 Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. 35-yr. Debenture S.F. 5% Bonds, due 
May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1.................006 1,720.00 
2,000 Prudence Co. 54% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, int. payable May 1 
I cis Shs Sie AN See eta hen see usa os Reena eb Se 1,665.00 
2,000 Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. General Mtge. 4% Gold Bonds, due Mar. 
1, 1975, int. payable Mar. 1 and Sept.1................. eee eee 1,575.00 


1,000 International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 
due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug.1................. 972.50 
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1,000 Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 53%, due Oct. 1, 1932, being 
participation in Bond and Mtge. made by Langham Hotel Corp., 
being premises on West side of Central Park West from 73rd St. to 








W. 74th St., New York, int. payable Apr. 1 and Oct.1............ 1,000.00 

1,000 Realty Associates Securities Corp. guaranteed S. F. 6% Gold Bond, 
due Dec. 1, 1939, int. payable June 1 and Dec. 1. . ‘ 967.50 
$45,300 $43,480.50 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR E}NpeEp DECEMBER 24, 1932 


RECEIPTS: 
Principal Income 

Balance carried forward from 1931 report. $88.25 § 40.25 

From the Treasurer: 
Life Membership payments. .. . « S88.25 

From U.S. Trust Co. of N. Y.: 

Income on investments ($2,283.00): 

National Dairy Products 5}% Bonds. . 472.50 
Western Pacific R.R. Corp. 5% Bonds 400.00 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds. 350.00 
B.M.T. Corp. S.F. 6% Gold Bonds. . . 240.00 
Municipal Service Real Estate Co. 53% Bonds. 165.00 
Shell Union Oil S.F.5% Bonds... .. . 150.00 
Prudence Co. 53% Bonds..... 110.00 
Equitable Office Bldg. Debenture 5% Bonds. . 100.00 
U.S. First Liberty Loan 33% Bonds... . 80.50 
Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. General Mtge. 4% Bond 80.00 
Prudence Langham Hotel 53% Mtge. ..... 55.00 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 5% Bond. 50.00 
Realty Associates Securities Corp. 6% Gold Lond. . 30.00 

Int. on balances... . Danae ere ; pats ' 12.44 


$606.50 $2,335.69 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
Principal Income 
To the Treasurer: 
Income on investments... . — ; $2,236.61 
Int. received on balances from U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y... ; 12.44 
To U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y.: 
For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection 
of income, etc., for Permanent Fund, Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund and Research Fund (their charge being 23% of 
the income collected)...... Pawn eer 86.64 
$2,335.69 
Total Receipts... .. $606.50 $2,335.69 
Total Disbursements... . _ 2,335.69 





Cash balance on deposit with U.S. Trust Co. 


0 See tenner .eesees $606.50 — 
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G. MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TrusT Co. oF NEW YorkK 
Par Value Book Value 
$11,000 National Dairy Products Corp. 53% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug.1.................... $10,677.50 
2,000 Electric Power and Light Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds, due Feb. 1, 
2030, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug.1.................00eeeeeee 1,855.00 
1,400 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 53% First Mtge. on property of 
Wolcott Holding Corp., covering premises 3606 31st Avenue, 
Long Island City, N.Y., due Dec. 1, 1932, int. payable June 1 and 
a ani estos cin he AEA al ON AOE AE OG 1,400.00 
1,000 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 53% Mtge. Certificate participat- 
ing in $100,000 Bond and Mtge. of Krim-Far Realty Corp., secured 
by property on S.W. corner of Ave. Y and E. 19th St. Bklyn, N.Y., 





due Apr. 1, 1934, int. payable Apr. 1 and Oct.1................. 1,000.00 

1,000 International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 
due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug.1................ 972.50 

1,000 Prudence Co. 5}% Gold Bond, due May 1, 1961, int. payable May 
PINE aaa dean cesvcarasn ns eccecas ran mcenaden seein 845.00 

1,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S.F.5% Gold Debenture Bond, due Jan. 1, 
1948. int. payable Jan. Land July 1... ... 6666. cccccscscccavess 952.50 

1,000 Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. 35-yr. Debenture S.F. 5% Bond, 
due May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov.1................ 865.00 

600 B.M.T. Corp. S.F.6% Gold Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. 
ER Oc ina os ocala eRanenadawas amemeanned 596.00 

100 U.S. First Liberty Loan 33% Bond, due June 15, 1947, int. pay- 
ne aio ons si hai cc dadiodans wansamenecnests 98.88 
$20,000 $19, 262.38 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1932 
RECEIPTS: 


Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1931 report................0..005 $87.33 $ 1.75 
From U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y., for income on investments 
($1,054.00): 
National Dairy Products Corp. 54% Bonds................ §77.50 
Electric Power and Light 5% Debenture Bonds............ 100.00 
Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 53% Mtge. of Wolcott Hold- 
Ns adadn ck kaa head aula Leo tsee 4a Oaoslaw ma wa 77.00 
Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. w% Mtge. of Krim-Far 
Realty Corp........... Peep iny Caek bee io irre tree 55.00 
re ere re re Cotes 55.00 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 5% Bond...... , ect 50.00 
Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. Debenture 5% Bond.......... 50.00 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Gold Debenture Bond............ 50.00 
B.M.T. 6% Gold Bonds............ Uses eee eee ee 36.00 
U.S. First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds Seicw sia aikcasioe 3.50 





$87.33 $1,055.75 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 

To the Treasurer, income oninvestments...................... $1,055.7 
Total Receipts............ ot ee i acweteae $87.33 $1,055.75 
NN ic gs goals dv Sphranscauow-dowigicw waned = 1,055.75 
Cash balance on deposit with U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y......... $87.33 — 


H. RESEARCH FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEw YORK 


Par Value Book Value 
$3,700 U.S. First Liberty Loan 3}% Bonds, due June 15, 1947, int. payable 
TN NE B66 6 or isd anes weeennansaneaaimunioy es naman $3 , 683.69 
2,000 U.S. Treasury 3% Bonds, due 1951-55, int. payable March 15 and 
IN cee x rs muresaturninsd cesses om gosiatig ae BRR s eae Ho adinsion 1,934.38 
$5,700 $5,618.07 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1932 
RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1931 report..................... $ 47.98 §$ 64.75 
OO OIE PLE ET eee 1,967.35 15.17 


From U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y.: 
Income on investments ($129.50): 
USS. First Liberty Loan 33% Bonds..................... 129.50 


$2,015.33 $209.42 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments..................... $194.25 
Teo U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y.: 

For the purchase of $2,000 U.S. Treasury 3% Bonds, due 








BO IE go s.cic. cea sccsx sare sm nssraain rs.’ aikcvarnalsie% $1,934.38 
PIE 655 5.as sa ha iccinscaews tence aneaaee Ses 15.17 
$1,934.38 $209.42 
ico ci iy he dl pacer $2,015.33 $209.42 
IN 555 ois ctencdorieseseaesescseeeracseten 1,934.38 209.42 
Cash balance on deposit with U.S. Trust Co. of N.Y............ $ 80.95 -- 
Respectfully submitted, 


LeRoy E. KIMBALL 
GEORGE H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, Trustees 


CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of The Modern Language Association of America: 

We have audited the accounts of the Trustees in charge of the permanent funds of your Association for 
the period from December 25, 1931, to December 24, 1932, inclusive, and in our opinion the accompanying 
Exhibits F to H, inclusive, set forth the Trustees’ cash receipts during the period as recorded, their disburse- 
ments during the period, ana the securities and cash in the respective funds under their control at December 
24, 1932. 

Haskins & SEiis 
Certified Public Accountants 


New York, January, 23, 1933 
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it was Voted: to accept the report of the Trustees. 

The Secretary of the Association, CARLETON Brown of New York University, 
then presented his report: 

During the year 1932 the Modern Language Association was represented by Professor 
John C. Metcalf of the University of Virginia at the Centennial Celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond on May 8, 9, and 10; by Professor Francis A. Waterhouse of Dickinson 
College at the Centennial Celebration of Gettysburg College on May 30; and by Professor 
A. B. Faust of Cornell University, Vice-President of the Modern Language Association, 
at the Conference on the Obligation of Universities to the Social Order, held under the 
auspices of New York University, on November 15, 16, and 17. 

Since the last annual meeting the deaths of twenty-three members of the Modern 
Language Association have been reported to the Secretary. Among these were three of the 
distinguished foreign scholars on our roll of Honorary Members: Professor Eduard 
Sievers, University of Leipzig, who died on May 30: Professor Karl von Bahder, Darm- 
stadt, Germany, who died on June 11; and Jules J. Jusserand, for many years Ambassador 
of France at Washington, who died in Paris on July 18. For the first time in its history 
the Association this year suffered the loss by death of its President. Charles Carroll Marden 
of Princeton University, widely beloved in the Association, died after a brief illness on 
May 11. Among the deaths during the year were also those of three eminent veteran 
members of the Association, Elijah Clarence Hills and Charles Mills Gayley, both of the 
University of California, and Edward Everett Hale of Union College. 

The total membership of the Association at the present time is 4174, of which 387 are life 
or emeritus members. The following table exhibits the present geographical distribution of 
the members of the Association as compared with that of three years ago: 


1929 1932 
New England States... . ea 569 639 
Middle Atlantic States... . , 1086 1307 
Southern States........ g §22 627 
Middle Western States. ..... : 951 1179 
Far Western States. .... Seis 427 332 
Island Possessions... .. . lect 3 3 
Dominion of Canada....... : 61 54 
Central and South America....... 2 1 
IN lbs Sag ae sts arias Ga os , 34 26 
Bg 5. ciwede- nis v6 woes aren _ 6 _ 6 

3661 4174 


From the 4174 present members of the Association are to be deducted the names of 34 
persons who have resigned to take effect January 1, 1933, and also 166 others who are still 
in arrears for their membership dues of 1931 and 1932. On the other hands, it is encourag- 
ing to report that 173 persons have joined the Association to begin their membership on 
January 1, 1933. The net result is, therefore, that the Association will begin the year 1933 
with a membership of 4147 as against 4184 beginning the year 1932. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the membership has not quite reached the limit of 4300 
which was fixed by the Executive Council last Spring for the current calendar year. In 
taking this action the Executive Council felt that the fixing of a maximum limit on 
membership would tend to reduce somewhat the number of fluctuating members, and 
encourage a more stable membership. Persons who join the Association and then drop 
out of membership after two or three years, usually leaving some dues unpaid, contribute 
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but little to the moral or financiai strength of the Association. During the past four years, 
the Association has suffered the loss of some $3600 in unpaid fees from persons whose 
membership has lapsed. A stable membership, even though somewhat reduced, would be 
preferable to these conditions, and the Council feels that one result of fixing a limit upon 
membership might be a somewhat increased sense of the value of membership in the 
Association. 

The Secretary would remind members of the Association that they are invited at any 
time to nominate persons for membership. During the past year 130 persons availed 
themselves of this privilege, sending in the names of 342 candidates for membership; and 
their cooperation in this matter has been much appreciated. Persons who have themselves 
had experience in the Association know for what it stands and what service it renders, and 
their personal knowledge of the persons wuom they propose for membership makes them 
better able to judge intelligently of their qualifications. The cooperation of our members 
in this matter, therefore, should result in recruiting to the Association a select class of 
risks. 

The year which is just closing has been one of acute depression throughout the country, 
and in these circumstances one could hardly expect that the Association would be able 
to report any spectacular financial progress. That we have come through the year without 
suffering appreciable loss in membership, and have been able not only to meet all our 
obligations, but also to increase by $2,000 the Research Fund, which we are gradually ac- 
cumulating, is in itself a matter for congratulation. 

In addition to maintaining its current activities, the Modern Language Association is 
being called upon increasingly to undertake new projects, and to give assistance in the 
publication of needed scholarly works. It will probably surprise most members of the 
Association to learn that in the publication of the Monograph Series, the Revolving Fund 
Series, and the Arthurian Bibliography, the Association has already expended the sum of 
$19,422. The research groups of the Association may be expected in the future to show 
increasing activity in recommending projects to the Association. And it is important that 
we should develop the organization of these groups in such a way that the Association can 
give them increased cooperation and support. A committee of seven persons has now been 
appointed by the Executive Council to make a general survey of the activities of our 
research groups and to work out a form of organization for the better promotion of schol- 
arly undertakings in which they are interested. In order that this committee may perform 
its task thoroughly and intelligently it will be necessary to bring the members of the com- 
mittee together in conference several times in the course of the coming year, and the 
Executive Council has therefore applied to the American Council of Learned Societies for 
a subvention of $2000 toward the necessary expenses of this committee. I am glad to report 
that there is every reason to anticipate that the American Council of Learned Societies will 
act favorably upon this request. 


It was Voted: to accept the report of the Secretary. 

Dr. Percy W. Long, of Springfield, Mass., as editor of PMLA, has submitted 
the following report on PMLA. This report, unfortunately, through an inad- 
vertence, was not read at the me=ting, but is here printed for the information of 
members of the Association: 


As directed by the Secretary, I submit this report on PLA for 1932 and on the present 
situation as regards unpublished material. The allowance of pages prescribed to the 
Editor for 1932 was 1200, and, exclusive of “The Acts of the Executive Council,” the four 
numbers total in text 1200 pages. There was no dearth of material: in addition to the 2202 
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pages of manuscript on hand December 26, 1931, there were accepted before the current 
December number went to press 2185 pages of manuscript estimated at 1393 pages printed. 
A total of 2852 pages of material and 1200 pages to print it in. An editorial policy of selec- 
tion was submitted in the report of last year, and criticism requested. Owing to total 
absence of such criticism, no alternative existed but to pursue that policy, with the follow- 
ing results. 

Certain exceptional features of the year caused six pages to be assigned to obituary 
notices, eight pages to the projected period dictionaries, and four pages to a bibliography of 
Charles Hall Grandgent’s writings. Other special circumstances of appropriateness, and 
one of emergency, prompted the inclusion of six items, totalling 57 pages, from material 
accepted in 1932. PMLA ought not to be totally closed to opportunity for prompt publica- 
tion. But articles and communications accepted prior to 1932 occupy the bulk of the vol- 
ume, totalling 1125 pages. To economize space, footnotes have been doubled up, verse 
printed in double columns when authors consented, and shortlines and short pages some- 
what ruthlessly curtailed. There remain unpublished no articles accepted prior to 1931, and 
only two accepted prior to the middle of that year. Nevertheless, ten remain from 1931, 
totalling 403 pages of manuscript, estimated at 248 printed pages; and these constitute a 
heavy initial drag on PMLA for 1933. 

In observing so closely the principle of priority, chance made it possible to give to each 
number a measure of distinctiveness—by the Spenser group in March, the Chaucer group 
in June, and Shakespeare group in September, and the current Romance number. Apart 
from that number, both Romance and Germanic have been represented, and a few general 
articles included. It will be observed that there has not been a satisfactory representation 
of the fields of Germanic language and literature. In the Association membership Germanic 
constitutes fifteen percent; fifteen percent of 1200 pages is 180; and only 63 pages have been 
given to Germanic interests. This deficiency, however, has been due till quite recently to 
almost complete lack of material having sufficient priority. Amends will be made in March, 
1933, by printing a number primarily Germanic. In general, the numbers of 1933 will be 
more diversified than those of 1932. 

The problems for 1933 confront us, and criticism is again requested. All accepted ma- 
terial has been prepared for the printers. As it more than suffices to fill the volume, PMLA 
could survive a year’s moratorium of writing. Statistics of accepted unprinted material 
(as of December 26) follow: 


Accepted: 
Number Pages of MS. Pages printed 

Communications: 11 70 37 
Articles: 

English 69 1850 1168 

Germanic 10 490 280 

Romance _20 401 255 
Total 110 2611 1740 


It is a year since we had 89 items, totalling 2202 pages of manuscript, with an estimated 
surplusage of 250 pages beyond what could be printed in 1932. During 1932 we have 
accumulated surplusage, over and above the surplusage of last year, amounting to 21 
papers, 607 pages of manuscript or 290 printed pages, with numerous stockholder contri- 
butors on the qui vive for unpaid dividends of publication. The material on hand exceeds 
our capacity to print in 1932 by 540 printed pages. This account does not include 9 papers 
undergoing revision with expectation of acceptance, and 14 papers now under consideration. 
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A remedy for the present congestion is not easy to devise. The contributors of 1932 have 
certainly endeavored to be brief—or have achieved brevity. Of the 79 articles published, 
40 are of 15 printed pages or under, while only 16 are of 25 printed pages or over—and 
these for the most part are articles accepted in 1931. To ask further curtailment would be 
unreasonable: PMLA should not be closed to substantial lengthy articles, which often 
constitute highly valuable contributions. Nor does the number of items accepted indicate 
excessive leniency on the part of the Editorial Committee. During 1932 a total of 67 items 
were rejected or withdrawn, amounting to nearly 38 per cent of the number reported on. 
The distribution of these rejections is: English before 1600, 19; English after 1600, 27; 
Germanic, 6; Romance 15. It is a tribute to the loyalty of disappointed contributors that 
in only one instance was request for further reading received. 

Nevertheless, acceptance must not continuously outrun the rate of possible publication. 
A report was submitted to the Editorial Committee as of September 18, detailing the 
material then on hand with titles, names of authors, and estimated space, classified by 
departments. Partly on the basis of this report advice was forwarded to the Editorial 
Committee from the Council to reserve acceptance for the most outstanding articles until 
PMLA could bring the date of probable publication somewhat nearer to the date of ac- 
ceptance. But for this recommendation, the present congestion of material might have 
been even greater. Statistics of acceptances and rejections for October to December follow. 











Number Pages of MS. Pages printed 

English before 1600: 

Accepted 7 163 113 

Rejected 6 155 95 
English after 1600: 

Accepted 9 196 123 

Rejected 9 133 83 
Germanic: 

Accepted 4 266 123 

Rejected - — — 
Romance: 

Accepted 3 44 29 

Rejected 3 39 32 


"xcept for Germanic, where a shortage has existed, it will be observed that rejections 
have risen to nearly 50 per cent. 

A conference of the Editorial Committee was called for the evening of Wednesday, 
December 28, and met at 8.30 p.m. in Room 232, Hall of Graduate Studies. At that confer- 


ence it was decided to continue the present policy for the year 1933. 
Percy W. Lone, Editor 


The following reports of the Co-Chairmen of the Rotograph Committee, in 
the absence of Professors SEARLES and BULLOCK, were then read by the Secre- 


tary: 
1. On the Rotograph Fund, by Professor COLBERT SEARLES, Chairman. 


As the ostensible “provider” in this union, fostered by the Association, of Professor 
Bullock and myself as co-chairmen of the Committee on Rotographs of MSS. and Rare 
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Printed Books, I am pleased to report that conditions are as “favorable as could be ex- 
pected.” We have received eighty subscriptions of twenty-five dollars each during the 
past year. To these eighty may be added one, given by the University of Cincinnati during 
the preceding year, which got temporarily side-tracked among other accounts. We regret 
that this error prevented the inclusion of the University of Cincinnati in our last year’s 
list of subscribers to the fund. We offer our apologies to this institution which has gener 
ously supported us for a number of years. 

Owing to the depression or to our lack of persuasiveness we have lost a dozen from our 
last year’s list of subscribers and have been able to gain only five to take their place: The 
University of Notre Dame, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Clark University, 
Bowdoin College, and the Brooklyn Public Library. 

My colleague’s report will show, I think, that, however much the depression may have 
affected our sources of revenue, it has not affected at all the research zeal of our members. 
It is perhaps the case of the rabbit who “‘lay in his lair and thought, for in a lair what could 
he do but think?” That makes the outlook for the coming year a bit portentous. The 
replies which have come in from the institutions solicited have been charged with gloom 
as far as the future is concerned—something like those bulletins from the bedside of a 
patient which prepare you to “hear the worst.” On the other hand we have never received 
so many replies and never have these replies evinced so keen an interest in, and so hearty 
an appreciation for, the service performed by the Modern Language Association in pro- 
moting this enterprise. We shall do our best during the coming year to keep this feeling 
alive and we ask more urgently than ever before your codperation in presenting our case 
to the institutions which you represent. 

CoLBert SEARLES, Chairman 


List of Subscribers to the Rotograph Fund in 1932 





Amherst College 

Library of the City of Boston 
Bowdoin College 

Brooklyn Public Library 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

University of Buffalo 

Butler University 

University of California at Berkeley 
University of California at Los Angeles 
California State Library 

Catholic University 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

Clark University 

Colgate University 

University of Colorado 

Columbia University 

Dartmouth College 

University of Delaware 

Duke University 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

The George Washington University 


Gettysburg College 

Goucher College 

Hamilton College 

Haverford College 

Henry E. Huntingdon Memorial Library 
Howard University 

University of Indiana 

University of Iowa 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Kansas 

Lafayette College 

Lebanon Valley College 

Lehigh University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Michigan 

Middlebury College 

Mills College 

University of Minnesota 

Mount Holyoke College 

Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 
The Newberry Library, Chicago 

New York Public Library 

New York University 
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University of North Carolina University of Toronto 
Northwestern University Tulane University 
University of Notre Dame Vassar College 

Oberlin College University of Vermont 

Ohio State University University of Virginia 

Ohio Wesleyan University University of Washington 
Oklahoma State University Washington University 
University of Pennsylvania Washington and Lee University 
University of Pittsburgh Wellesley College 

Princeton University Weils College 

Radcliffe College Wesleyan University 
University of Rochester University of West Virginia 
Public Library of Saint Louis Western Reserve University 
Smith College Wheaton College 
University of Southern California Williams College 

Stanford University University of Wisconsin 
Swarthmore College Yale University 


Syracuse University 


2. On the Purchase of Rotographs, by Professor WALTER L. BuLLOocK, Chair- 
man. 


In one business at least the year 1932 has shown no signs whatever of anything in the 
nature of a depression: the business of purchasing reproductions for the M.L.A. Collection 
of Rotographs. For the year 1931, we had to report a slight falling off in the actual number 
of items added to our series; but the year now concluding has not only recovered all lost 
ground, but has actually established new reproduction records. 

This year’s additions amount to some fifty-two numbers, representing nine thousand 
and thirty rotographic sheets, and bringing up the total number of items in our series to 
two hundred and forty-one. 

This activity on the Purchase side of the business of the Committee is obviously in it- 
self highly satisfactory; it is, however, quite disturbing in the light of the decrease in the 
number of subscribers to our Fund noted in the report of my Co-Chairman. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that his admirable efforts to secure funds for our enterprise will receive the 
fullest possible cooperation on the part of every member of the Association. 

It is once more my pleasant duty to record here our deep indebtedness to the constant 
kindness and helpfulness of Dr. J. F. Jameson, Chief of the Division of Manuscripts in the 
Congressional Library. Dr. Jameson’s willingness to show special consideration and to give 
special help in cases where something more than routine efficiency and precision is needed 
has been in evidence time and again, and has rendered a very real service to the work of 
your Committee in that furtherance of the cause of scholarship which is its constant and 
essential object. 

Water L. Buttock, Chairman 


It was Voted: to approve the reports of the Chairmen of the Committee on 
Rotographs. 


Informal reports of the delegates of the Modern Language Association to the 
American Council of Learned Societies were presented by Professors Karl 
Young and E. C. Armstrong: 
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Professor KARL YounG: I am sorry that the members of the Modern Language 
Association as a whole still seem to be unaware even of the existence of this or- 
ganization. The American Council of Learned Societies has at present very 
powerful resources for aiding research in the humanities. The organization is 
prepared to spend a quarter of a million or more each year in promoting scholarly 
projects, but I am not convinced that this large and powerful Association is re- 
ceiving anything like its share, and it is unlikely that it will do so until its mem- 
bers are better acquainted with the work of the American Council. If I had not 
myself sat for the last eight years as a member of that body, I can’t see how I 
should have known much about it. Yet the American Council is an influential 
organization not only through its financial resources, but also in its auspices. It 
has the ear of certain bodies more powerful in material ways than any others. In 
the Chaucer group on Thursday a scholarly project was launched in a preliminary 
way which eventually will need money, and which needs immediately the en- 
couragement and support of this organization. I wish very much that the Associ- 
ation cared enough to ask more about the American Council of Learned Societies. 
A published summary of the yearly activities of the American Council was dis- 
tributed last year at Madison. 


The SEcrETARY: 300 copies of this year’s report have been sent to the Chair- 
man of the Local Committee for distribution here. 


Professor YouNG: I should have been glad if they could have been in your 
hands this morning. And, since you have an opportunity to get these publications 
I hope you will ask for thern at the registration office before you leave. Those 
projects in which you are interested directly are such as the Middle English 
Dictionary, but there are also a large number of projects in which you are inter- 
ested indirectly. As I said last year at Madison, the investigation directed by 
Professor Willard for a coéperative study of the English government at work 
during the decade 1327-1336, is of capital interest to Chaucerians. Other his- 
torical investigations bear directly on our subjects; particularly, several con- 
nected with American History, American Bibliography, and the like. Of course 
the most ponderous and the most generally known project of the American 
Council is the Dictionary of American Biography. I have not the time, even if it 
were wise, to go over the score or more of projects here this morning, but I am 
eager indeed that they should be known to our Association sooner or later because 
there are persons wishing to undertake projects, who simply do not know—they 
said so last year—that these resources exist. Professor Armstrong, who is to 
follow me, will present his view of the matter. He has the advantage of being 
chairman of the American Council of Learned Societies, and I would appreciate 
it very much if he would tell us directly if he thinks we are thoroughly acquainted 
with it and if we are getting our share from the American Council. 

Professor ARMSTRONG: Between Mr. Young and myself there is one more dif- 
ference. Throughout the course of a rather short life I have done a great deal of 
rubbing people the wrong way. Mr. Young never rubs anybody the wrong way. 
He carefully avoids doing that. His procedure is much more salutary. He has a 
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way of choosing sharp pointed pins and thrusting them in unexpectedly and ‘that 
gets results which mine never secure. I think that this talk of Mr. Young’s is an 
excellent pin thrust into us this morning. When you thrust pins in you consider 
the reaction you wish to attain. It is an exceedingly desirable aim that Mr. Young 
wishes today. He states that the Modern Language Association does not know 
the A.C.L.S.; apparently, there are some who have heard of it. Among the ac- 
tivities of special interest to the Modern Language Association are those of the 
Committee on Fellowships and Grants, of which the chairman happens to be 
Colbert Searles, and the chairman in the preceding year was Professor Robert K. 
Root, also of the Modern Language Association. I think Mr. Root has had a 
very long association with that committee. The applications for these aids were 
very numerous, and I should say, Mr. Chairman, that in spite of the chairman 
of that Committee the grants made within the field of this Association were in 
due proportion at least to its representation. That is one side. Now, then, it is 
true that the American Council has distributed annually a quarter of a million 
dollars. Fully nine-tenths of that money, however, is allocated, so that there is 
not a quarter of a million in free money. Now, the important thing is to see 
whether the Modern Language Association is interested in the projects which 
have been taken up: Linguistic Atlas of the United States, Census of Medieval 
and Renaissance Manuscripts in United States and Canada, Dictionary of 
Medizeval British Latin, Charles Evans’ American Bibliography, Middle Eng- 
lish Dictionary, History of Ideas. I think all of those are of very direct interest. 
I am not going to take the time to go over the other titles. I may say in a word 
that I think the larger part of the money distributed by the American Council is 
expended on projects which are of interest to the Association; although the major 
part does not go to enterprises which are of interest to members of this Association 
exclusively. In this connection I may refer to a matter of special interest which 
has just been announced. The Modern Language Association has recently de- 
cided to create a committee to survey the organization of projects of the Associ- 
ation’s research groups. Now then, I think that there is likely to come out of the 
activities of such a committee a procedure which will enable us better to assist 
the work in which these groups are engaged. And application has been made to 
the American Council for defraying the necessary expenses involved in under- 
taking this survey. In conclusion, I doubt very much that there is so much ig- 
norance of the existence of the A.C.L.S. On the other hand, there has been a 
difficulty to a certain extent on our part in voicing the common sentiment of the 
Association on points which come up for consideration. 


The Secretary of the Association reported that the Executive Council, at its 
meeting held on Wednesday evening, had voted to nominate to the Association 
the following eminent foreign scholars for election as honorary members: 


Otro BEHAGHEL, of the University of Geissen 


LuciEN Fou et, of Paris 
H. J. C. Grierson, of the University of Edinburgh 
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Thereupon it was Voted: that the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association 
for the three persons named; and they were declared elected as honorary members. 


In the absence of Professor George F. Reynolds, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Nomination of Officers, Professor Louis BREDVOLD of the University of 
Michigan presented the following report from the Committee: 


For President of the Association: Professor JoHN Livincston LoweEs of Harvard 
University. 

For Vice Presidents: Professors ALBERT SCHINZ of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and ARCHER TAYLOR of the University of Chicago. 


It was Voted: that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion for the nominees as named; and they were declared elected. 


The SEcrETARY: I have in my hand the tally-sheet showing the result of the 
ballot election for members of the Executive Council. The total number of 
ballots received was 549. Of that number the tellers were obliged to throw out 
three and we justify our action by calling attention to the fact that one of these 
ballots, which, by the way, bears a very distinguished signature which I will not 
make public, carries five crosses instead of four. In the other cases, the ballots 
sent in were duly signed by members of the Association, but they omitted to 
make any crosses on the ballots. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that 
year by year we get such a large vote by the members of the Association, because 
a large vote means a representative vote. I am very glad that a large number of 
persons, though unable to attend the annual meeting, take the trouble to mail in 
those ballots. The four persons who received the highest number of votes are the 
following: 


J. S. P. Tatlock 268 
Albert Feuillerat 228 
Virginia Gildersleeve 198 
Gilbert Chinard 197 


No action is required on this; the Association has already voted. Now, will the 
persons nominated as President and Vice Presidents and the persons elected as 
members of the Council take heed of the announced meeting of the Council to 
be held at the Faculty Club at 12 o’clock today. 


Professor H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER of The Johns Hopkins University, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, then presented the following report: 


WuereEas, by the General Order No. 195 of the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Immigration denies to foreign scholars admitted on the non-quota basis, [sec- 
tion 4(e)] the privilege of employment, even part time, providing that if such a student 
engages in any business or occupation for profit, or labors for hire, he shall be deemed to 
have forfeited his status, and WHEREAS, such a blanket prohibition does not take into ac- 
count circumstances in which such employment may not affect competition with American 
labor, but seems to have been made without full consideration of the educational interests 
of the country, and 
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Wuereas this, and other provisions of the said order are contrary to the policy hitherto 
pursued of encouraging the presence of foreign students, which has been profitable for the 
educational development of our own students; and WHEREAS the M.L.A. believes in the 
advantages to American education of the free international interchange of students and 
professors, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the M.L.A., assembled in annual session at New Haven, Conn., that it 
deprecates the action which has been taken in the matter of the foreign students and asks 
that it be reconsidered and such new action taken as will best serve the educational inter- 
ests of the country while safeguarding the rights of our own citizens. Be it further 

Resolved, that the officers of this Association be instructed to bring this resolution to the 
attention of the proper authorities, and to urge that satisfactory codrdination be established 
between the Bureau of Immigration and the Office of Education, or other agency repre- 
sentative of the educational interests of the country, to the end that consultation may be 
had before orders affecting foreign students and professors are issued, and that thus un- 
necessary inconveniences and annoyances be avoided. And, 

WHEREAS, the requirement in the provisions of the Immigration Act of 1924, of two 
years continuous teaching experience immediately prior to applying for admission to this 
country, on the part of otherwise qualified professors, under contract with an American 
college or university, has not operated to the best interests of these institutions, nor to 
establish the true professional status of the applicant, but has been found in many cases 
detrimental, therefore, be it 

Resolved: that the M.L.A. recommend that this provision be eliminated. Be it further 

Resolved that the officers of this Association request the American Council on Education, 
and such other agencies as they may see fit, to endeavor to secure such modifications of the 
Immigration Act and regulations as may be conducive to the admission without unneces- 
sary inconvenience and annoyance of especially qualified educators whose services may be 
required by American colleges and universities, while safe-guarding the right of our own 
citizens. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association be instructed to send to Professor Emile 
Legouis, 128 avenue Emile Zola, Paris XV°, the following communication: 

The Modern Language Association of America sends cordial greetings to Professor 
Emile Legouis, who has recently retired from the chair of English at the Sorbonne, after 
many years of distinguished service. He has created a renowned school of English studies, 
and a large group of his former pupils are now, like himself, reckoned among the foremost 
students of our language and literature. We desire to-express to him our admiration and 
respect and to thank him for the brilliant contributions he has made to the criticism and 
history of Fnglish literature and to literary biography. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Association be requested to express to President 
Angell, to Governor Cross, to the Reception Committee, and to their colleagues of Yale 
University, our deep appreciation of their most efficient codperation in the organization of 
our meetings and for the cordial and delightful hospitality they have extended to us since 
our arrival in New Haven. 

J. P. W. CrawForp 
J. A. Warz 
H. C. LANcASTER, Chairman 


The Secretary: In reporting the action taken by the Council, I forgot to 
mention one thing, and that was that the Council fixed definitely the dates, as 
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well as the place, of the next meeting of the Association—28, 29, 30 of December 
at St. Louis, Mo., on the invitation of Washington University. 


Professor BUCHANAN: I beg to use this opportunity of thanking you for the 
honor you have done in appointing me President of the Association, and with 
that I wish to thank the executive officers, in particular Dr. Brown, for many 
acts of kindness. The meeting is now adjourned. 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The remainder of the Saturday morning session was devoted to Research 
Group Meetings which were held from 11 to 12:30 o’clock. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, ERNEST BERN- 
BAUM, University of Illinois. 


There was a thorough discussion of the aims of this group, participated in by 
D. H. Carnahan, R. D. Havens, Roberta D. Cornelius, Constance M. Syford, 
F. E. Pierce, F. W. Cady, H. W. Thompson, and others. It was decided that the 
group should devote itself to broad topics involving the romantic movement in 
more than one national literature, and that for the present the topic for discus- 
sion should be chosen a year in advance. There are to be no formal papers, and 
all members of the group are urged to prepare themselves to enter into the dis- 
cussion. The topic chosen by the group for discussion at the St. Louis meeting 
is “The Relation of Platonism to Romanticism.” 

Recent books and articles were informally discussed, including Levin’s 
Broken Column, Wellek’s Kant in England, Rader’s Presiding Ideas in Words- 
worth’s Poetry; and, by request, Mr. Earl L. Griggs spoke of the progress of his 
work on Coleridge, and of a review of his Letters of Coleridge. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Ernest 
Bernbaum, University of Illinois; Secretary, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Mt. 
Holyoke College. About sixty persons were present. 

CuHarRLEs W. RoBErts, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, ALBERT 
FEvILLERAT, Yale University, and Ira WapbE, Princeton University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Les Amités francaises de John Wilkes.” Gabriel Bonno, University of 
California. 

2. “La Fortune et l’Influence de Shelley en France 4 l’époque romantique.” 
Henri Peyre, Yale University. 


The Chairmen elected for the coming year were: Professors Henri Peyre, 
Yale University and D. F. Bond, University of Chicago. About sixty persons were 
present. 

Ira WapvE, Chairman 
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(English I) Old English. Chairman, RuDOLPH WILLARD, Yale University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Problems in the Compilation of an Old English Concordance.” Edward 
C. Ehrensperger. University of South Dakota. 

2. “On the Study of Old English Syntax.” George William Small, University 
of Maine. 

3. “The Editing of Old English Manuscripts.’”’ George Philip Krapp, Columbia 
University. 

4. “The Linguistic Value of Farman’s Gloss to the Rushworth Matthew.” 
Robert James Menner, Yale University. 

5. “The Latin Riddles of the Anglo-Saxons.” Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

On a motion introduced by Dr. Thomas A. Knott it was voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to report at the next meeting on the need for a new dic- 
tionary of Old English. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Putnam 
Fennell Jones, University of Pittsburgh; Secretary, John Collins Pope, Yale 
University, Seventy-five persons were present. 

PUTNAM FENNELL JONES, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, 
AtaNn D. McKutxop, The Rice Institute. In the absence of the chairman, the 
group elected JoHn W. Draper, West Virginia University, as Acting Chairman. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Nature as a Criterion of Judgment in Dryden.” W. F. Gallaway, Jr., 
University of Kentucky. Discussed by Louis I. Bredvold, University of Michigan. 

2. “Defoe’s Hand in A General History of the Robberies and Murders of the 
Most Notorious Pirates.’ John Robert Moore, Indiana University. Discussed by 
Arthur W. Secord, University of Illinois. 

3. “Smollett’s Roderick Random in Relation to the Journals of Lieut. Robert 
Watkins, H.M.S. Chichester.” Lewis M. Knapp, Williams College. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Richard 
F, Jones, Washington University; Secretary, John W. Draper, West Virginia 
University. Eighty-twe persons were present. 

WriiaM A. Eppy, Secretary 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumrorp Jones, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary presided. 

A report was presented by the Committee on a Victorian Bibliography, con- 
sisting of William D. Templeman, University of Illinois, Chairman; Charles 
Frederick Harrold, Michigan State Normal College; Helen C. White, University 
of Wisconsin; and Frederic E. Faverty, Northwestern University. The report 
showed definite organization and progress in the matter of an annual bibliogra- 
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phy which is to appear in Modern Philology beginning with the issue for May, 
1933. The report was approved. 

Robert Morss Lovett, University of Chicago, presented a report of an investiga- 
tion of current requirements for the doctor’s degree, with spec'al reference to the 
nineteenth-century field. It was voted that the incoming chairman appoint a 
committee to continue the investigation and to present conclusions for discussion 
at the next group meeting. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Leslie Stephen’s Criticism in Relation to His Age.” Frances Theresa 
Russell, Stanford University. 

2. “Carlyle and the German Philosophy Problem during the Year 1826-27.” 
Hill Shine, Maryville College. 

The officers were reélected for the coming year. About seventy-five persons 
were present. 

WILi1AM D. TEMPLEMAN, Secretary 


(French IIT) French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Chairman, ALBERT ScHINZ, University of Pennsylvania. 

Réunion consacrée a Montaigne, dont le 400° anniversaire de naissance sera 
célébré en février 1933. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The Influence of the Noie on French poets of the Renaissance, particu- 
larly Du Bellay.”” Raymond T. Hill, Yale University. 

2. “Bilan de l’état présent des études sur Montaigne.’’ Neal Dow, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

3. “Montaigne and The Nichomachean Ethics.” Albert Douglas Menut, 
Syracuse University. 

4. “L’idée d’Humanité dans Montaigne a propos du livre récent de F. Tavera.” 
Marc Denkinger, University of Buffalo. 

5. “L’idée de justice chez Montaigne.” Louis Cons, Columbia University. 

6. ‘“Montaigne’s Reputation in the Seventeenth Century.” H. Carrington 
Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. 


Approximately seventy-five persons were in attendance. [The committee on 
selection of officers appointed as Chairman for the coming year, Professor Bert 
E. Young of Indiana University.] 

Montrort V. MELcutor, Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature. Chairman, Epwin B. 
Prace, University of Colorado. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary, 
Otis GREEN, University of Pennsylvania, presided. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “La cronica de once reyes.” Theodore Babbitt, Yale University. 
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2. “The Relative combined with Querer in Old Spanish.” Jose R. Palomo, 
Ohio State University. 

3. “An Early Edition of the Celestina.” C. P. Wagner, University of Michigan. 

4. “The Spanish Octosyllabic Line.” Juan Cano, University of Toronto. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, R. E. 
House, University of Iowa; Secretary, Florence Whyte, Mt. Holyoke College. 
Between 125 and 150 members were present. 

J. A. MEREDITH, Acting Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Pau R. Pore, Cornell University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Modern Trends of Linguistic Research.” F. W. Strothmann, Stanford 
University. 

2. “English Loan-words in Low German.” William F. Kamman, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Discussion of this paper was participated in by Hans 
Kurath, F. H. Wilkens, and A. F. J. Remy. 

The report of the Chairman of the Committee on the study of German dialects 
in the United States was read, in the absence of Professor Roedder, by the Secre- 
tary, and was received by vote of those present. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1933: Chairman, Edwin C. 
Roedder, College of the City of New York; Secretary, E. P. Appelt, University of 
Wisconsin. Approximately seventy-five persons were present. 

R. M. S. HEFFNER, Secretary 


Anglo-German Literary Relations. A meeting was held to consider the organiza- 
tion of a group in this field. The intellectual relations between Germany and 
America in the first half of the nineteenth century were illustrated in two papers: 
one, “Longfellow’s Hyperion,” by Professor James Taft Hatfield, Northwestern 
University; two, “John Lothrop Motley,” by Professor O. W. Long, Williams 
College. 

The major time of the meeting was devoted to considering the organization of 
the proposed group, which was unanimously favored by those present, and a 
number of letters approving the organization were read, from persons who were 
unable to attend the meeting. It was decided to devote the next meeting to 
bibliography and projects now under way in the field of the mutual influence of 
Germany and America. Every person interested in the proposed group was asked 
to send to the Secretary, at his earliest convenience, a notice of any project in 
the field of Anglo-German Relations in which he is engaged, and the Secretary 
was instructed to make a list of these projects and send copies to each member of 
the group. An assessment of twenty-five cents was fixed to cover the expense of 
typing and postage. 

As officers of the proposed group for the coming year Professors O. W. Long, 
Williams College, and Bertha Reed Coffman, Simmons College, were chosen 
Chairman and Secretary respectively. 


BERTHA REED COFFMAN, Secretary 
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THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was held at 11 o’clock 
with the Chairman, President W. A. NEILSON of Smith College presiding. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “British Recognition of American English in the Eighteenth Century.” 
Allan Walker Reed, University of Chicago. 

2. “Early Connecticut Pronunciation as exemplified in two diaries from 
Stonington, Connecticut.” Charles J. Donahue, Yale University. 

3. “Distinctive Elements in the Vocabulary of Rhode Island Speech.”’ Rachel 
S. Harris, Brown University. 

4. “Gullah” (with phonograph records). Lorenzo D. Turner, Fisk University. 


About eighty persons were present. 
Mies L. HANLeEy, Secretary 





MEETING OF THE NEW EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


A meeting of the members of the Executive Council, including also the newly 
elected members for 1933, was held at 12 o’clock in the Faculty Club with 
Professor Joun L. Lowes presiding. 

The question of the Secretary’s resignation was taken up for discussion, and 
it was voted that the Council authorize the appointment of Dr. Percy W. Long 
as Associate Secretary beginning with the calendar year 1934. The members of 
the new Council then ballotted for the election of the Advisory Committee for 
the coming year. However, the ballot showed only seven members of the new 
Council present and accordingly, the election of the Advisory Committee was 


postponed to a ballot by mail. 
CARLETON Brown, Secrelary 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 
The afternoon session of Saturday was devoted to Research Group Meetings 
which were held from 2 to 3:30 o’clock. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, A. A. Hitt, University of 
Virginia; Secretary, W. F. TwAappELL, University of Wisconsin. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Some Practical Devices for Language Teachers.” Harry J. Russell, Miami 
University. 

2. “The Relative Prominence of Syllables in Northern New England: Stress, 
Pitch and Length.” Guy S. Lowman, Linguistic Atlas Staff. 

3. “Some Aspects of the Vowel in Early Connecticut Speech.” Martha J. 
Gibson, Yale University. 
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4. “Post-vocalic r in New England Speech.” Bernard Bloch, Linguistic Atlas 
Staff. 

5. “James Buchanan and the First English Pronouncing Dictionaries.”’ Bert 
Emsley, Ohio State University. Read by title. 

At the suggestion of Professor Kenyon, the discussion on the consonantal 
glides of English was omitted, for lack of time. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, A. A. Hill, 
University of Virginia; Secretary, C. J. Donahue, Yale University. About thirty 
members of the group were present. 

A. A. H1t1, Chairman 


(English V) Shakspere. Chairman, W. W. LAWRENCE, Columbia University. 
The following papers were read: 


1. “Shakespeare Remembers his Youth in Stratford.” C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Yale University. 

2. “Hamlet and the Literature of Consolation.” Hardin Craig, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

3. “The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays.”’ John W. Draper, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

4. “Richard II and the Earl of Essex.” Henry David Gray, Stanford University. 

Professor M. A. Shaaber of the University of Pennsylvania presented to the 
group for consideration a communication signed by Professors F. E. Schelling, 
S. B. Hemingway, M. W. Black, and M, A. Shaaber, proposing the codperation 
of the Shakspere group in the continuation and completion of the Variorum 
Shakespeare. After discussion the group voted to give its assistance toward the 
project, and the Chair appointed as a Committee to consider plans the follow- 
ing persons: Professor F. E. Schelling of the University of Pennsylvania, Karl 
Young of Yale University, J. Q. Adams of the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Hazelton Spencer of The Johns Hopkins University, and M. A. Shaaber of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Chair then appointed the following committee to select officers of the 
group for the coming year: John L. Lowes, S. B. Hemingway, and Rudolf Kirk. 

About 125 persons attended the meeting 

Rupotr Kirk, Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Harris FLETCHER, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. In the absence of the chairman, F. A. Patterson, Columbia 
University presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Milton’s Youth Revisited; Being a Discussion of Saurat’s and Tillyard’s 
Views of “The Sage and Serious Doctrine of Virginity.’” James Holly Hanford, 
Western Reserve University. Discussed informally by H. J. C. Grierson, University 
of Edinburgh. 
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2. “The Telescope and Seventeenth-Century Imagination.” Marjorie Nicol. 
son, Smith College. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, H. S. \. 
Jones, University of Illinois; Secretary, Brice Harris, Cornell University. About 
eighty-five persons were present. 

J. W. HEBEL, Secretary 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Bruce WEIRIcK, Universi!) 
of Illinois; Secretary, HERBERT E. Curips, University of Washington. 


The following papers were presented: 

1. “The Cult of Discontinuity in Contemporary Drama.” Everett Hunt, 
Swarthmore College. 

2. “Experimentalism in the Plays of Eugene O’Neill.”” Erwart Matthews, 
Wesleyan University. 

3. “O’Neill and Melodrama.” Homer E. Woodbridge, Wesleyan University. 


No report of this meeting was received. 


(French VI) French Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Chairman, G. H. HENNING, George Washington University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “Victor Hugo and His Contributions to the Development of Poetic 
Imagery.” David O. Evans, University of British Columbia. 

2. “Aprés le Symbolisme: Heéritages, Liquidations, Réactions.” André 
Morize, Harvard University. 

3. “Pierre Lasserre as a Liberal.’’ Maurice Halperin, University of Oklahoma. 

4. “Populism.” Felix Walter, University of Toronto. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Horatio 
Smith, Brown University; Secretary, Maurice Coindreau, Princeton University. 

MARCEL FRANCON, Secretary 


(Spanish IT) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
WitiAM L., Ficuter, Brown University. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The Influence of the Primaleén on Georges de Scudéry’s Le Prince Dé- 
guisé.”’ Barbara Matulka, New York University. 

2. “Charles V and the Dance of Death.” Florence Whyte, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

3. “El caso de La francesilla de Lope de Vega.” Homero Arjona, Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 

4. “El Licenciado Pedro de Ofia.” Salvador Dinamarca, Harvard University. 

5. “A Manuscript Document on Translations from the Spanish by Captain 
John Stevens.” Robert H. Williams, Brown University. 
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Professor E. H. Hespelt, as chairman of the committee to nominate officers of 
the group for the coming year, presented the following names: for Chairman, 
C. P. Wagner, University of Michigan; for Secretary, C. E. Anibal, Ohio State 
University; thereupon these persons were duly elected. About forty-five persons 
were present at the meeting. 

Sturcis E, LEAvitt, Secretary 


(German IV) Methodology of Literary Criticism. Chairman, T. M.CAMPBELL, 
Wesleyan University; Secretary, A. W. Aron, University of Illinois. In the absence 
of the Secretary, WALTER S11z, Harvard University, was appointed acting secre- 
tary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Soziologische Literaturbetrachtung.” E. P. Appelt, University of Wis- 
consin. 

2. “Der Wert der Heideggerschen Daseinsanalyse fur die literarische Theorie.” 
F. W. Kaufman, Smith College. 

3. “Zum Problem der Situation in der Literaturwissenschaft.’’ Helmut 
Rehder, University of Missouri. 

On the motion of Professor Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University, it was 
voted that the group in alternate years deal with the German literature of the 
nineteenth century. 


The following officers were elected for 1933: Chairman, Otto Heller, Washing- 
ton University; Secretary, A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Northwestern University. At- 
tendance varied between fifty and sixty. 

WALTER S112, Acting Secretary 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, C. N. 
Goutp, University of Chicago. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secretary 
was elected acting chairman. 


The following papers were presented: 

1. “Moral and Social Problems in the later Works of Bjgrnson.” Joseph Wiehr, 
Smith College. 

2. “The Scandinavian Collection at the Harvard University Library.” F. 
Stanton Cawley, Harvard University. 

3. “The Scandinavian Collection at the Yale University Library.”’ Adolph 
B. Benson, Yale University. 

4. “The Scandinavian Languages in America.’”’ A report on the study of 
American-Scandinavian Dialects. Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin. In 
the absence of Professor Haugen, this report was read by the Secretary. 


Henning Larsen, University of Iowa, was elected Chairman for the coming year 
with power to appoint his own secretary. Eighteen members were present. 


Apotpu B. Benson, Secretary 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


At the annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
held in Philadelphia on January 28 and 29, the following action was 
taken: 

Voted, To express to the Modern Language Association of America the 
sincere sympathy of the American Council of Learned Societies in the 
great loss which the Association suffered in the death of its scholarly 
President, CHARLES CARROLL MARDEN. 

WaLpo G. LELAND, Permanent Secretary 











CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, Decem- 
ber 29, 1923, December 29, 1925, December 29, 1927, and December 30, 1929.] 


I. NAME . 


The name of this Association shall be: THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
oF AMERICA. 


II. PURPOSE 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and their literatures. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a mem- 
ber on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment 
of the same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have 
been members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, 
be continued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of 
twenty-six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of 
membership in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be 
diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues 
automatically become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Associa- 
tion on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary 
members shall not at any time exceed forty. 


IV. OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year 
at the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by 
the Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such condi- 
tions as the Council may specify. 


V. ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting, 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests. It shall appoint such Boards and 
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Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary, 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting. 
and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 

VI. MEETINGS 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shal! 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority 
vote at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 





BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 30, 1929.] 
I. DuTIEs OF OFFICERS 


All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of 
the Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the 
Vice-Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
Editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, pamphlets, or prints which 
may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an advisory member of all 
other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting member- 
ship fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly in- 
curred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the 
business arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by 
the Association, and sign contracts with printing and other firms, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than 
ten thousand dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in 
the performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and au- 
thorized in the annual budget. 


II. THe Executive CounciL 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the 
following procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names 
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shall be announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member 
of the Association may then propose three additional names and forward them 
to the Secretary before November 1. (3) The Secterary shall enter on an official 
ballot attached to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates pro- 
posed by the Council, together with the three names receiving the most votes 
among those proposed by members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meet- 
ing, members may vote for any three of the persons named on the official ballot, 
absent members being permitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. 
(5) Of the nine names on the ballot, the three receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected to the Council for the ensuin’ four years, unless 
thereby the twelve members of the Council should consist of more than six or 
less than two representatives of English, Germanic, and Romance languages, 
respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass automatically to the person re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes whose election would not result in over- 
representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the 
three departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the 
call of the Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consid- 
eration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of 
the Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be 
elected according to the provisions above specified. 


III. TrRusTEES OF INVESTED FUNDS 


The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment 
Fund shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without 
term by the Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing 
Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums 
which may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life member- 
ship or as gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed 
to the Monograph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall other- 
wise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands 
to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Per- 
manent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income 
received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense 
Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by 
a unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising 
from the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 
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IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Pro- 
gram Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the 
Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on 
recommendation of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. 
Each shall consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being 
elected each year. The following three departments shall always be represented 
on each committee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of 
the Association in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. 
It shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions 
and to codrdinate or modify the program of the various sections and research 
groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be 
published in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of 
the selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscrip- 
tions and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. BUDGET 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a bud- 
get of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the 
budget shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual 
Meeting. For budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall 
be the calendar year. 

VI. AupItT 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee 
to audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of 
the Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examina- 
tion by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be trans- 
mitted to the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion. 

VII. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, 
by a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such 
amendment having been distributed to the members with the program of the 
same meeting. 











THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held in the Stanford Union, Stanford University, on November 25 
and 26, 1932. 

After a meeting of the executive committee, the first session was called to 
order by President Max Radin at 10:40. The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting were approved as printed in PMLA and in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported that during the year twenty new members 
had been received, one former member had been reinstated, three members had 
died, nine had resigned, and six had been dropped for delinquency in dues, 
leaving a net increase of three members, and bringing the present total to 216. 

The members reported as deceased during the year were: 


Wr111AM Dramonp, Associate Professor of German, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

ELIjAH CLARENCE HItts, Professor of Romance Philology, University of 
California. 

SAMUEL SWAYSE SEWARD, JR., Professor of English, Stanford University. 


After some discussion, the recommendation of the executive committee, viz. 
that-the next year’s meeting be held in Los Angeles, upon the joint invitation of 
the University of Southern California and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and that the California Institute of Technology should be asked to co- 
éperate, was unanimously adopted. 

The financial report was submitted, and accepted subject to the approval of 
the auditing committee: 








RECEIPTS: 
Balance on hand, Nov. 30, 1931....... $ 351.15 
Dues paid by members. . . . . ..++. $027.40 
Interest on deposits................. 14.40 
Total receipts......... ey $1392.95 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To Modern Language Association... .. $619.67 
To American Philological Association. . 216.45 
Annual dinner, 1931................. 20.00 
Travel expenses, sec-treas.. . . ate 35.30 
Postage and express. . : 15.81 
Printing and stationery. . : 87.25 
Secretarial expenses. ...... 50.00 
Total disbursements. . . . .. $1044.48 
Balancein bank..... ; 348.47 
ERS eRe ae 1392.95 
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The president announced the appointment of the following committees: 

Nominating: Tatlock (1 year), Schevill (2 years), McKinlay (3 years). Fay 
and Briggs were substitutes for the first two. 

Social: Cooper (chairman), W. H. Davis, Calhoun. 

Auditing: Davis, J. T. Allen. 

Resolutions: Altrocchi, Foster, Reinsch. 

The reading and discussion of papers followed, some sixty-five persons being 
in attendance. The afternoon session opened at 2:10, and closed with a round- 
table discussion of fields of research which demand special investigation. 

Professor R. P. Utter was toast-master at the annual dinner, where Professor 
Radin read his presidential address, entitled “A Juster Justice, a More Lawful 
Law.” Professors Walter Morris Hart and Edith R. Mirrielees spoke in lighter 
vein. Sixty-five persons were present. Professor Davis reported that the audit- 
ing committe had found the financial statement correct. Professor Foster read a 
memoria! resolution on the death of S. S. Seward, Jr., Professor Reinsch on that 
of William Diamond, and Professor Altrocchi on Elijah Clarence Hills, where- 
upon it was resolved that copies of these be sent to the surviving families of the 
respective members. Professor Briggs presented the report of the nominating 
committee (Professor McCown declined his nomination as Secretary-Treasurer), 
and the vote of the Association was cast for the following officers: 


President: Herbert D. Austin. 

Vice-Presidents: C. Valentine Boyer, Arthur G. Kennedy. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Wm. Leonard Schwartz. 

Executive Committee: The above named officers and Rudolph Altrocchi, 
Harold L. Bruce, Hardin Craig, Dorothea C. Woodworth. 


The third session was held on Saturday morning in three groups, Classics, 
English, and Foreign Languages, presided over by Professors Foster, Boyer, and 
Schwartz, respectively. 

The program which follows has been amended to conform to the order in 
which it was carried out. 

A. LIONEL STEVENSON, Secretary-Treasurer 


FIRST SESSION 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 25, aT 10:30 a.m. sharp 

1. A Centenary Study of Leslie Stephen, by PROFESSOR FRANCES THERESA 
RussELL of Stanford University. 

2. Spanish Pride in the Golden Age, by PROFESSOR JOHN Brooks of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 

3. Wine and Literary Inspiration, by PROFESSOR ARTHUR P. McKIn ay of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


4. The Inflation Period in French Literature, 1918-1930, by PROFESSOR WILLIAM 
LEONARD SCHWARTZ of Stanford University. 
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SECOND SESSION 
FripaAy, NOVEMBER 25, AT 2:00 P.M. sharp 

5. The Story of the Drinking Horn, a Study in the Development of a Medieval 
Folk Tale, by ProressoR Epmunp K. HELLER of the University of 
California. 

6. The Academy of the Idlers, by MR. MICHELE DE Fixrerts of the University of 
California. 

7. The Pilgrimage of Mark Rutherford, by Proresson Witu1AM S. AMENT of 
Scripps College. 

8. Selection of Plays by the Athenian Archon, by PROFESSOR ROBERT J. BONNER, 
Sather Professor, University of California. 

9. English Novels in German Translation during the Eighteenth Century, by 
PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MARSDEN PRICE of the University of California. 

10. Round-table Discussion of Current Problems in Philological Research, led by 
PROFEssSOoRS AusTIN (Dante) ELMoreE (Classics) Cooper (German) and 
KENNEDY (English). 


DINNER AND SMOKER 
FripAy, NOVEMBER 25, AT 7:00 P.M. 
The Alcove of Stanford Union 


11. President’s Address: A Juster Justice, a More Lawful Law, by PRoFEssoR 
Max Rapin of the University of California. 


THIRD SESSION 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, AT 9:30 A.M. sharp 
(Three Sections) 


CLASSICS SECTION 

PROFESSOR B. O. Foster, Chairman 

12. The Ritual Validity of the Ludi Scenici, by PROFESSOR WILLIAM M. GREEN 
of the University of California. 

13. On the Origin of Diana, by Proressor A. E. Gorpon of the University of 
California. 

14. The Gods of Gerasa, by Proressor C. C. McCown of the Pacific School of 
Religion. 

15. Repetition in Homer, by PROFESSOR GEORGE M. CaLHoun of the University 
of California. 


16. Some Textual Problems in Virgil, by PRorEsson HENRY P. FarrcLovucu of 
Stanford University. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM L. SCHWARTZ, Chairman 

17. Poems Attributed to Jean Renart, by PROFESSOR OLIVER M. JOHNSTON of 
Stanford University. 

18. Selma Lagerléf’s Social Message, by the late PROFESSOR WILLIAM DIAMOND 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, read by F. H. REmnscu. 

19. The Sources and Date of the “Roncesvalles” Fragment, by DR. FRANCIS JAMES 
Carmopy of the University of California. 

20. Gottfried Arnold, A Romanticist of the Seventeenth Century, by PROFESSOR 
Kurt F. Rernnarnpt of Stanford University. 

21. Metaphors and Change of Meaning, by PROFESSOR F. W. STROTHMANN of 
Stanford University. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


PROFESSOR C, VALENTINE BOYER, Chairman 

22. “A Lusty Bacheler,” by PROFESSOR GEORGE R. STEWART, JR., of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

23. “Wise Enoug" to Play the Fool,” by PROFESSOR ROBERT P. UTTER of the 
University of California. 

24. Wordsworth and Lavoisier’s ‘‘Traité élémentaire de chimie,”’ by PROFESSOR 
GeEorcE R. Potter of the University of California. 

25. The Victorians Define Themselves, by PROFESSOR SoPHUS KEITH WINTHER 
of the University of Washington. 

26. Nineteenth Century Definitions of Poetry, by PROFESSOR FRANCES THERESA 
RussELL of Stanford University. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


27. The Lingua Franca of the Hildebrandslied, by Mr. E. T. H. Bunyje of the 
University of California. 

28. Varia on Voltaire’s “Poéme sur la Loi Naturelle,’ by Dr. Francis J. Crow- 
LEY of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers College Library 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: Library of McGill University 
Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia College Library 

Morehead, Ky.: Morehead State Teachers College Library 
Morgantown, W. Va.: West Virginia University Library 
Moscow, Idaho: University of Idaho Library 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Gosudarstvaya Publichnaya Biblioteka 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, imeni Lenina, Mokhovaya, 3 
Munich, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek 
Miinster, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Murray, Ky.: Murray State Teachers College Library 


Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk University Library 

Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library 

New Haven, Conn.: Germanic Seminary, Yale University 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Memorial Library 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane University Library 

Newton, Kans.: Bethel College Library 

New Ulm, Minn.: Dr. Martin Luther College 

New York, N. Y.: Bronx Reference Center £2555 Marion Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter College of the City of New York Library 
New York, N. Y.: Library of New York University | University Heights] 
New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library [5th Ave. and 42nd St.] 
New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and Fifty-fourth St.] 
Norman, Okla.: Library of the University of Oklahoma 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf College Library 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University Library 


Omaha, Neb.: Creighton University Library 
Orono, Maine: University of Maine Library 
Oxford, Ohio: Library of Miami University 


Painesville, Ohio: Murray Library, Lake Erie College 

Paris, France: The American Library, Paris, 10 Rue de |’Elysée 
Paris, France: Bibliothéque Nationale 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Library [Logan Square] 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University Library 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library, Periodical Division [Schenley Park] 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Library 

Platteville, Wis.: State Teachers College 

Portland, Ore.: Reed College Library 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Deutsches Seminar, Deutsche Universitat 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Library 

Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.] 
Pullman, Wash.: Library of the State College of Washington 


Raleigh, N. C.: North Carolina State College Library 

Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de l'Université 

Richmond, Va.: University of Richmond Library 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester 

Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana College and Theological Seminary 
Rostock, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 


Sacramento, Calif.: State Library of California 

St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: College of St. Catherine Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline University Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester College Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: St. Thomas College Library 

Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Library 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore College Library 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada: University of Saskatchewan Library 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Union College Library 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Library, Periodical Department 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific College Library 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 

Shawnee, Okla.: Library of Baptist University 

Shreveport, La.: Centenary College Library 

Sofia, Bulgaria: Bibliothéque de I’Université 

Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Library 

State College, Miss.: Mississippi State College Library 
Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin College Library 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Library 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: University Library 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: Public Library 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 


Tacoma, Wash.: College of Puget Sound Library 

Taihoku, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan: Taiioku Imperial University Library 
Talladega, Ala.: Talladega College Library 

Tallahasse, Fla.: Library of the Florida State College for Women 

Tarkio, Mo.: Tarkio College Library 

Tempe, Arizona: Arizona State Teachers College Library 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers College Library 

Tiffin, Ohio: Heidelberg College Library 
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Tokyo, Japan: Aoyama Gakuin Library 


Tokyo, Japan: Seminary of Philology, College of Literature, Imperial University 
Tokyo, Japan: Messrs. Teikoku-Daigaku Eibungaku-Kenkyushitsu, Hongo-Ku 


Toronto, Can.: University of Toronto Library 
Troy, N. Y.: Russell Sage College Library 
Tiibingen, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 
Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts College Library 
Tucson, Ariz.: University of Arizona Library 


University, Ala.: University of Alabama Library 
University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 
University, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia 


Vancouver, B. C.: University: of British Columbia Library [Point Grey] 
Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso University Library 


Waco, Texas: Baylor University Library 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Library of Whitman College 

Washington, D. C.: Folger Shakespeare Library 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C.: Miner Teachers College Library 
Waterville, Maine: Colby College Library 

Waukesha, Wis.: Carroll College Library 

Wayne, Neb.: State Teachers College Library 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier College Library 

Wichita, Kan.: Friends University Library 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and Mary Library 
Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: University Library [Kennedy St.] 
Winona, Minn.: St. Mary’s College Library 

Wooster, Ohio: Wooster College Library 

Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross College Library 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Library 

Wiirzburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for the 
previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid 
for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed List of 
Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of 
the Research Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Ses- 
sions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the 
program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Committee; 
papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secretary or 
directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the June PMLA. 
The titles of papers for the Research Groups should be submitted to 
officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received 
is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable 
as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether they have been previously presented at the Annual 
Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of 
PMLA, to be referred to the appropriate member of the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted for publication which has not 
been approved by a member of the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied 
to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, 
provided that notice is given by the time corrected page proof is re- 
turned. The cost of these extra reprints will be determined on the basis 
of the actual charges made by the printers. 











THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 


By Lucy ALLEN PaTon 


Part One: Introduction and Text (xl-+-496 pp.). Price $9.00 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+406 pp.). satan 
Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929) : This is an important book: not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophe- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic pregnostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of kmghtly adventure taken, in 
large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes. . . . 
One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event 
to which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGuT 

Published January 1927 (vi+442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship, 
both in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; 
on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on con- 
temporary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is 
interesting to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press 
correctors, the use of ‘proofs,’ the doubtful evidence for any practice of com- 
position from dictation. And she deals fully with the trend of censorship as 
disclosed by extant censored manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


Ill. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 


By Hors Emmy ALLEN 


Published December 1927 (xvi+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay. prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. ; 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an 
honor, not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her 
research, and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every 
document ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to 
authenticity duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manu- 
scripts are fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s 
life properly scrutinized. Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from 
many quarters, has taken many a long journey to places where personal investi- 
gation was necessary, and has supplied abundant data for checking every step of 
her research. It only remains to say that her zeal in the case of an author whose 
special preoccupations seems to have been almost entirely different from her own 
must remain extraordinary—a witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship 
and scientific method which have borne her such rich fruits. 


A discount of one-third from the list-price will be allowed to Members of 
the Association on any of the Monographs in this Series. 

Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 











REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Georce Purp Krapp 


Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A 
work of which all Americans will be proud. . .. What impresses me most in this 
work is the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book 
moves in a region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American 
Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By Samuet A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 


xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half- 
tone reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 
Price $4. 

Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant 
signatures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be 
supposed to have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and 
corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his 
works must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly 
concerns all who seek to interpret the printed text to know what kind of hand 
he wrote and how legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or other- 
wise. All these things, and many more, Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he 
shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship was considerably more 
adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. 


III. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Earte VoNARD WELLER 


A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with 
phrases from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index 
for convenient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi-+334 pages) 
Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930: Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross 
indexes them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others contro- 
versial; but as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. 
The volume, however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappre- 
ciative world the work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ravpo Coprestone WILLIAMS 

xiv-+356 pages; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
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dole of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. . . . Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. .. . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or 
in the origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad... . In 
short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a 
great deal of information that is hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 


A variorum edition by George Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+298 royal octavo pages. Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 
of a contemporary MS. never before printed. Also reproduces for the first time with 
the masque the chief pieces of accompanying music. With Introduction, Notes, and 
bibliographical Appendices. Price $5.00. 

Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them .... After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
the more technical details of Dr. Cole’s exhaustive study, the reader is biblio- 
graphically entitled to sample Ben Jonson’s “unexpurgated” text—even at the 
risk of getting shocked, if possible.... This particular masque, written to be 
produced when King James I was entertained on August 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 
Rutlandshire, by his favorite, George Villiers (recently made Marquis, soon to 
become Duke of Buckingham), is, incidentally, “an exhaustive study of gypsy 
manners and gypsy language.” ; 


Address orders to the Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 


MODERN!HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

The a in the M.H.R.A. to members of the M.L.A. is $1.50 (instead 
of $2.00). Members of M.H.R.A. have the privilege of subscribing at reduced rates 
to the following periodicals: 

Modern Language Review $3.75 (instead of $6.00) 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature $1.25 (instead of $2.50) 

Vear’s Work.in Modern Language Studies $1.25 (instead of $2.50) ; 

(Volumes IT, ITI and IV of the Annual Bibliography are now out of print.) 
eye fees for M.H.R.A. and orders for any of the above periodicals may 

e sent to 


Lyman R. BRADLEY 
Sub-Secretary for America 
100 Washington Square East 
New York, N.Y. 














Rotographs of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


Reproductions of the following manuscripts and rare printed books have 
already been purchased with the proceeds of the Rotograph Fund collected by 
the Modern Language Association of America, and are now on deposit in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. They will be loaned to college and univer- 
sity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of 
such loan is six months; but the loan may be renewed if the rotograph in question 
is not otherwise in demand. The first claim to the loan of rotographs belongs to 
the institution at whose request the reproduction is made; and libraries which 
have regularly contributed to the Fund have priority of right to their use. Re- 
quests for the loan of rotographs should be made by the librarian of the library 
which wishes to borrow them, and should be addressed to the Division of Man- 
uscripts, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. In making such a request, the 
title of the rotograph and its serial number should be specified. Scholars referring 
to these rotographs in their published writings should use the phrase: ‘Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No. ‘ 


1. British Museum, MS. Addit. 37492, Kynge Charlys and other poems. 
(93 sheets—1 half sheet). 

. British Museum, MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience 
and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (179 sheets.) 

. Historia de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. copy. G. 10203. (28 
sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 589, Scyros and Adelphe. (55 sheets.) 

. MS. No. 4568 of the Bibliotheque Communale at Mons, Perzeval le Gallois, 
(15 sheets.) . 

. British Museum, MS. Harley 2253. English, French, and Latin verse and 
prose. (141 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the Conver- 
sion of Jonathas the Jew. (37 sheets.) 

. Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Brit. Mus. copy, C.7.b.10. (230 sheets.) 

. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B.14.39. Ballad of Judas and other poems. 
(88 sheets.) 
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10. Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cautels, 1578, Bodleian 
copy. (155 sheets.) 

11. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. (66 sheets.) 

12. Portions of Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood. (37 sheets.) 

13. Raoul Lefevre, Livre de Iason, c.1485, Brit. Mus. copy. C.6.b.10. (1490?) 
(131 sheets.) 

14. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c.1485, the perfect copy 
in the British Museum. C.11.c.10. (117 sheets.) 

15. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1097, Folios 1-44: Jean de 
Meun’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophie. (44 sheets.) 

16. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2593: Middle English. Lyrics. (34 sheets.) 

17. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth’s Handboc 
(133 sheets.) 

18. British Museum, MS. Harley 913: Kildare Poems. (64 sheets.) 


. An Answer to the Discourse of {J. J. Rousseau] etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. Brit. Mus. copy 8409 h.d. (40 sheets.) 

Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the Perkins copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in the Huntington Library. (12 pages.) 

. Trinity College, Dublin, MS. D.4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. (52 pp.) 
. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. F. 1, Moderna 816: General e Grande 
Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio, Folios 1-223. (242 sheets.) 
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24. 


25. 
26. 


‘27. 
28. 


29. 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves or from 
31. 
32. 
33. 
. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B 1.45. (James’ Catalogue, No. 43), 


51. 


52. 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleetwood. 
(State Papers Office.) (40 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 207: The Banckett of John the Reve. (30 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 12577: Rommans de Perceval le 
Galois. (277 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by John 
Skelton. (30 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the Birth and 
Life of Christ in Middle English. (23 sheets.) [For the remainder of this 
poem see No. 49.]; 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS., 357: Translation of Diodorus 
Siculus by John Skelton. (265 oat 


MS. Bodl. 376): Magna@ Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa (197 sheets.) 
Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1517. 
Huntington Library. (141 sheets.) 

Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first edition, 1598, Huntington Library. 
(337 sheets.) 

Library of Shrewsbury School, Shrewsbury, England, MS. Mus. iii. 42: 
Latin Anthems with Music and fragments of three Mystery Plays. (43 pp.) 


Folios 1-42; miscellany including sermons in English, French, and Latin. 
(42 sheets.) 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R.3.21. (James’ Catalogue, No. 601) 


Folios 51b-83a; Curia Sapiencie by John Lydgate. (33 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris MS. francais 1448, fols. 216-72, La Bataille 


en Aleschans. (57 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 2054, Folios 13b-22a. Extracts from the 


Company of Smith’s Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Harley 875; Piers Plowman (A text). (24 sheets.) 
. British Museum, MS. Addit. 34221. Six plays or shows performed at Ape- 


thorp, 1640-1650. (283 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Egerton 1994, Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets.) 


’ British Museum, MS. Addit. 22583, Poems, chiefly in Latin, by William 


Gager. (102 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Royal 12.A. lix—only that portion of the MS. which 


contains a poem by William Gager, entitled Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo- 


French, Middle English, and Latin. (208 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 


andre. (386 sheets.) 


. Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


Historia Britonum with unique dedication to King Stephen. (63 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, Folios 208b-21a: The daunce of 


Poulys otherweyes called Makabre, by Lydgate. (18 sheets.) 


. Allegoriae Poeticae by Alexander Neckam, 1520. Printed copy in British 


Museum. (58 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b: Lydgate’s Danse 


Macabre. (26 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b: History of the Birth 
and Life of Christ in Middle English. A continuation of No. 28 above. 
(47 sheets.) 

Merton College, Oxford, MS; 299, Folios 1-130b: Super Ovidit Metamor- 
phoses by Nicholas Trivet. (135 sheets.) 

The Pastyme of People: The Cronyclis of dyvers realmys and most specy- 
ally of the realme of England—J. Rastell (London, 1529). Printed copy 
in British Museum. (69 sheets.) 

Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de 
la Curne). (127 sheets.) 
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. Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 


1364, Romans d’Alixandere. (241 sheets.) 
Edinburgh, National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 
Percival le Galois. (262 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12, 576, Percival le Galois 


(262 sheets.) 


. Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 


Essays. (66 sheets.) 


- Manchester, Free Reference Library, Collection of Broadside Ballads, 


press marks: 310 D2, D3. (113 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Harley 3760: Latin Sermons by Bishop Thomas 
Brunton. (323 shéets.) 


. Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 27 B: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie by Thomas (or Eustache) de Kent. (179 sheets. 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a, 


276b: Collection of black-letter ballads made by Anthony Wood (303 
sheets.) 


. Vienna, National Library, MS. 2603, folios 1-100b: Roman de Brut by 


Wace. (101 sheets.) 
Vienna, National Library, MS. 3929, folios 218-223; Wycliff’s Responsiones 
ad Radiulphym Strodum (11 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary 


on Ovid's Metamorphoses (424 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 36,614: Perceval le Galois (269 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24,304: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie (173 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1460: Perceval le Galois (59 
sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. franc¢ais 2201, folios 1-104b: Poems 
by Granson, supplemented by folios 69b-71b from MS. francais 1131: 
Compleinte Amoureuse de Saint Valentin (110 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. frangais 337, folios 1-115: Livre 


d@’ Artus (230 sheets.) 


. St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 284. H. 19: Jephthai by John Chris- 


topherson (58 sheets.) 
Tres muy devotos pasos de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurreccion. 
Burgos, 1520. (11 sheets.) i 
The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy, newly corrected by W. 
Fiston, London, 1596. (306 sheets.) 
British Mureum MS. Addit. 11,513: Letter-Book of Sir George Etherege. 
(201 sheets.) : 
Cambridge University Library, MS. Il. 3. 21: Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae, the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of 
Boethius by Johannes Theutonicus. (209 sheets.) 
Montpellier, Ecole de Médecine, MS. 249: Perceval le Galois. (591 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Abraham Fraunce: The Third part of the Countesse 
of Pembrokes Yvychurch—Entituled, Amintas Dale, 1592. (63 sheets.) 
British Museum copy of Stephan Batman: The Golden Booke of the 
Leaden Goddes, 1577. (40 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque National MS. latin 5694, containing the Historia 
Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. (263 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies 
francaises (196 sheets). Folio 48 is missing, but it is probable that this 
was missing in the original. 
British Museum, Egerton MS. 1850: autobiographical letter of the poet 
Robert Burns, addressed to Dr. Moore, Aug. 2, 1787, with Moore’s endorse- 
ment in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 sheets). 
Bodleian Library copy of Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three 
ts., J. Charlewood, 1580 (85 sheets). 

ibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 24404: Roman de Cléomadés et 
de Berte aus grans piés, par Adanet le Roi. (463 sheets.) 
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84. 


90. 
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92. 


93. 
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96. 
97. 
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102. 


103. 


104. 


106. 


107. 
108. 


Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Biblioth¢que Nationale, MS. francais 24430 (anciennement Sorbonne 
454): Roman de Cléomandés, par Adenet le Roi, Récit d’un ménestrel de 
Reims, etc. (miscellaneous collection of pieces in Old French), (350 sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 233, folios 1-182. 15th century 
English translation of De Regimine Principum of Egidio = Colonna. 
(364 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1447: 1. Le Roman de Floire et 
Blancheflour, folios 1-20. 2. Le Rommant de Berte, folios 21-66. 3. Le 
Roumang de Claris et de Laris, folios 67-256, (513 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anciennement belles-lettres 


francais 175): Cléomadés and other writings in Old French (642 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, MS. latin 16787: Peter Berchorius, “‘ De 


fabulis poetarum” (Lib. XV of Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets.) 
Paris, Biblioth¢que Nationale, MS. francais 1453: Perceval le Galois. (S80 
sheets.) 


. Wm. Turner: The Huntying & fyndying out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed. 1543. 


(Brit. Mus. copy). (49 sheets.) 

A plaine Path to perfect Vertue, deuised and found out by Mancinus a Latin 
poet, and translated into E nglish by G. Turberille, 1568. (Brit. Mus. 
copy: C. 39. b. 27). (71 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Arundel 249, fols. 94a-117b: Latin Poems of Stephen 
Surigone. (46 sheets.) 

Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1061, John Christopherson’s Jephthae. 
a a Nationale, MS. francais 1429: Perceval le Galois. (758 
sheets. 

British Museum, MS. Harley 4604: ‘Directions for Speech and Style, 
containing all the figures of rhetoric, etc. by John Hoskins.”’ 16th century. 
(29 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 5665: Ritson Manuscript, containing a 
collection of songs and hymns in English and Latin, together with the 
musical notation. (148 sheets.) 

Tours, MS. 939, ff. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets.) 
Biblioth¢que Nationale, MS. francais 12565: Voeux du Paon, Restor du 
Paon, Parfait du Paor, (594 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, MS. 3653: Changons faites en Vhonneur de la 
Nativité de Jhesu Crist. (64 sheets.) 

English, French,and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund’s 
Speculum Ecclesia. (372 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches’ 
Commentary on Boe thius. (197 sheets.) 

Biblioth¢que Nationale, MS. latin 18424: Nicolas Trivet’s Commentary 
on Boethius. (367 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2368: Collection of Noels by Jehan 
Tisserant and others (1494-1498). (70 sheets.) 

British Museum, G. 2393: The most strange and admiral discoverie of the 
Three Witches of Warboys arrainged .... at the last Assises at Hunting- 
ton .... London, 1593. (56 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. b.47: A Dialogue betwixt two Englyshe Men, whereof 
one was called Salem and the other Bizance. London, in Aedib. Tho. 
Berthelet, 1553. (107 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 372, Cangé 69: Le Rowman de Petit 
Renart de Moralité, by Jaquemes Gélée. 13th Century. (120 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1727: Poems of Alain Chartier. 
(376 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de 
Renart que Jakemars Giélée treita. (111 sheets.) 

Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. francais 1593, olim Fouchet: Li Noviaus 
Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flanders. (113 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 25566, La Valliére 81: Renart-le- 
Nouvel. (136 sheets.) 








Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


109. British Museum, MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Tro- 


jana, 1338. (148 sheets.) 


110. Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 5695: Historia Trojana. (145 


sheets.) 


111. British Museum, MS. Arundel 56: Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas 


Trivet (“containing the story of Constance, which Chaucer used as the 
basis for the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.”’) (76 sheets.) 


112. Britisor Museum, MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne: Jistoria 


T(rojak “Scripsit Albertus filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.” 
(76 sheets.) 


113, Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire dela reyne 


Berte eldu roy Pepin. (108 sheets.) 


114, Lisbon, Cod. 276 (sec. xv): Castello perigoso, Livro Ascetico. (162 sheets.) 
115. A series of 37 Frerch plays of the XVIIth Century (mainly from copies 








in the Bibliothéque Nationale) bound up in nine volumes; 
I Gillet de las Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentine et d’Isidore, Paris, 
1648. (68 sheets.) 
Anon.: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1048. (47 sheets.) 
Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets.) 
Scarron: Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, 
Paris, Sommaville, 1647. (61 sheets.) 
II Baro: Le Prince fugitif, Paris, 1649. (48 sheets.) 
Baro: Cariste, Paris, 1651. (64 sheets.) 
Baro: Rosemonde, Paris, 1651. (49 sheets.) 
Baro: L’A mante vindicative, Paris, 1652. (52 sheets.) 
d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde, Tournay, 1645. (55 sheets.) 
d’Aubignac: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 sheets.) 
Mlle, Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, 1650. (37 sheets.) 
Mme de Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. (56 
sheets.) 
Mme. de Saine-Balmon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650. (MS. 
copy Bibl. Nat. MS. Frangais 25489.) (60 sheets.) 
Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scene 4 missing, pp. 
28-29, 30-31; apparently missing in -he original—Arsenal, 8. L. 
9776. y (49 sheets.) 
Brosse: L’ A veugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets.) 
Boisrobert : La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets.) 
Magnon: Le Grand Tamerlan et Bajazet, Paris, 1648. (60 sheets.) 
Magnon: Artaxerce, Paris, 1645. (54 sheets.) 
Magnon: Séjanus, Paris, 1647. (51 sheets.) 
Magnon: Le Mariage d’Oroondate et de Statira, Paris, 1648. (72 
sheets.) 
VI La Calprenéde: Jeanne, reyne d’Angleterre, Paris, Sommaville, 
1638. (101 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Edouard, Paris, Courbé, 1640. (52 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Herménigilde, Paris, Sommaville, 1643. (51 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: La Mort des enfants d’Hérode, Paris, Courbé, 
1639. (52 sheets.) 
VII d’Ouville: La Coeffeuse a la mode, Paris, 1647. (66 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Le Mort vivant, Paris, 1646. (70 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Les Soupcons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650. (72 
sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646. (40 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Jodelet astrologue, Paris, 1646. (38 sheets.) 
VIII (riguette: La Mort de Germanic Cesar, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets.) 
L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des Bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets.) 
Sainte-Columbe: Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. 
(19 sheets.) 
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IX Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, Quinet, 1642. (53 sheets.) 
1.D.B.1.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. (52 sheets.) 
Bouvot: Judith ou l’Amour dela Patrie, Paris, 1649. (31 sheets.) 
Louis Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets.) 
? _ Adolphe ou le Bigame généreux,. Paris, 1650. (35 
eets. 


116, Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 133 (ff. 95a-145a): Play of 
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118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


131, 
132. 
133. 


134, 
135. 


Mary Magdalene. (51 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, 
translated from the Vulgate and collated with the Hebrew. (936 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4533: Patrum 
Homeliae de tempore ab adventu usque ad sabbatum sanctum. ... Paulo 
Diacono. (483 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4534: Patrum 
...@ sabbato sancto usque in adventum; item de Sanctis. (570 
sheets. 
British Museum 4256.b: Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrs, 
in Italian by F. N. B., entituled Freewyl, and translated into Englischet, 
London, John Tysdale, 1589? (110 sheets.) 
Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, 2 Vols.: I, MS. Augiensis XIX 
(293 sheets); II, MS. Augiensis XXIX (83 sheets): Paul the Deacon’s 
Homilarium, 9th century. 
British Museum, C. 32, m. 3: La gran conquista de Ultramar. Salamanca 
por Hans Giesser, 1503 (220 sheets, pp. 41-44 inc. missing in original.) 
eV Muncipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche. (205 
sheets. 
ae ‘panes Nationale, MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus. (250 
sheets. 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS, J.1: La Grande Historia de la Con- 
quista de Ultramar. (361 sheets.) 
omy Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2454: La Conquista de Ultramar. (232 
sheets. 
British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 807: containing (inter alia) a play, 
The Second Mayden’s Tragedy. (28 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Royal 7 D. xvii: containing (inter alia) De con- 
temptu Mundi, fols. 184-212. (29 sheets.) 
British Museum, 86.i.12 (2): Mairet: Marc Antoine, edition of Paris, 
Sommaville, 1637. (52 sheets.) 
British Museum, C.2.7.b: The historie of the damnable life and deserved 
death of Dr. John Faustus ... translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
London, 1592. (44 sheets.) 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. A. 73: William, abbot of Ebersberg, 
Expositio in Cantico Canticorum. (98 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Nouvelle Acquisition 6614 (Thirteenth 
century) : Perceval. (343 sheets.) 
aan Museum, Works by Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Daniel d’An- 
chores) : 
1073.a.23. (1): Tyre et Sidon, tragédie . . . Paris, 1608 (63 sheets). 
C.41.c.12: Les trois premiers des sept tableaux de penitence . . . Varis, 1609. 
a Les deux premiers livres dela Stuartide ... Paris, 1611 (96 
sheets. 
British Museum, MS. Harley 3014: Williram, Zn Cantica canticorum. 
(46 sheets.) 
South Kensington Museum, Dyce Collection, MS. 39: The Parliament of 
Love. (38 sheets.) 
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Vienna Nationalbibliothek: Williram, Expositio. 

Cod. Vindob. 2686 (42 sheets); 

Cod. Vindob. 1147 (88 sheets); 

Cod. Vindob. 12847 (3 sheets). 
Munich, Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek: Williram, Expositio, CGM 10 
(420 sheets) ; CGM 40 (295 sheets); CGM 77. (277 + aheets 4 
W olfenbuttel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek Cod. Guelfe rbytanus Gud. Lat. 
131: Williram, Ex positio. (338 sheets.) 
Maihingen, State Library: HS III deutsch I 15th century: Williram 
Expositio. (586 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 777: Roman de Berinus et 


de Son Fils Aigres. (302 sheets.) 


. Clermont-Ferrand, Bibliotheque Municipale, MS. 248: Perceval. (152 


sheets.) 


. Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, MS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: Williram, 


Expositio. (180 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes, 


Li Romans de Percival. (00 sheets.) 


. Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 354: (1) Contes et fabliaux; (2) Le 


Roman des Sept Sages ; (3) Le Roman du Saint-Graal. (556 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque de ]’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman du Berinus et de 


Son Fils Aigres. (507 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale Z. 13263: Baltasar Gracién, Fl Criticén 


Second edition of Primera Parte, Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1058. (147 
sheets.) 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 805, ff. 1-57: Williram Expositio. (116 sheets). 
Dresden, Sichsiche Landesbibliothek, MS. A. 1678: Williram, Expositio. 
(26 sheets.) 

Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 113: Li Romans di Perceval and other 
material. (583 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Frangais 22542: Philippe & Mézieres, 


151. 


Le songe du vieil pilerin. (376 sheets. ) 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragosa, 
Ivan Nogves, 1651. (149 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Vesp. E. xx1: The Contemporary Register 
of Abbot Adam of Peterborough. (106 sheets.) 

Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, Cod. theol. et philos. 4° N. 48: Williram, 
Expositio. (68 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington’s Orlando Furioso. 
155. 
156. 
157. 


(340 sheets.) 
British Museum: Baltasar Graciin, El Criticon, segunda parte, Huesca, 
Ivan Nogves, 1653. (153 sheets.) 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticon, tercera parte, Madrid, 
Pablo de Val, 1657. (184 sheets.) 

Brussels, Bibliothtque Royale, MS. 2902 (9505-6): Nicole d’Oresme, 
Traduction des ethiques d’ Aristote. (447 sheets.) 

British Museum, Royal MS. 18. B.xxiu: 15th-century Collection of 
Sermons in Latin and English. (174 sheets.) 

Leiden, Bibliothek der Rijks-Universiteit, MS. B.P.L. 130: Williram, Ex- 
positio. (215 sheets.) 

British Museum, 630 g. 29: Baltasar Graci4n, Obras (Vol. I, El Criti- 
con) Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1664. (228 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 794: Ten romances, by 
Chrétien de Troyes et al. (871 sheets on 436 leaves.) 
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165. 


166. 
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179, 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


Brussels, Biblioth€que Royale, MS. 9240: Guido delle Colonne, Historia 
Troiana, in a French thirteenth-century translation. (197 sheets on 99 

leaves.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Gabriel Gilbert, Les amours de Diane et 

d’ Endimion, Paris, 1657. (55 sheets on 28 leaves.) 

Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire MSS. (autograph letters 

etc.) (31 sheets.) 

San Marino, California, Huntington Library: (a) Scipio Gentilis, Nereus, 

sive de natali Elizabethae..., London, 1585 (6 sheets); (b) Angel Day, 

Thelife...of Sir Phillip Sydney Knight... , London, 1586. (7 sheets.) 

San Marino, Cual., Huntington Library: J. Sylvester, (a) The First Day 

of the Worldes Creation, London, 1595 (48 sheets); (b) The Second 

Weeke, or Childhood of the World, London, 1598 (48 sheets); (c) The 
Wood-Mans Bear,a Poem ..., London, 1620. (44 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal: Jean Magnon, Zenobie, reyne de Palmire. 
Tragédie..., Paris, 1660. (92 sheets on 46 leaves.) 

— _— MS. Addit. 36791: Speculum Sacerdotale. (144 sheets on 
3 leaves. 

British Museum, MS. Harley 6580: Roger Byrde, Speculum Christiani. 

(61 sheets on 31 leaves.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 868: John Felton, Sermones Dominicales, 

1431. (119 sheets on 60 leaves. 


. Breslau, Stadtbibliothek, MS. R. 347: Williram, Expositio ....(112 sheets 


on 56 leaves.) 


. Brogyntyn, Salop., Harlech Library, MS. (formerly Porkington) 10: 


Miscellany of Middle English verse, etc. (203 sheets on 102 leaves.) 


. Worcester, Cathedral Library, MS. F. 19, ff. 161r-269r: Fasciculus Morum. 


(69 sheets). 


. London, Heralds’ College, M". Arundel 14 (in part) only: Perceval. (72 


sheets.) 


. British Museum: Tragédie du Roi Franc-Arbitre, Geneva, 1558. (152 


sheets). 

Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS. Md. Pal. 141: Lives of Saints, 
copied in 1399. (334 sheets.) 

British Museum, 1073. a. 23 (in part): Christofle de Gamon, La Semaine, 
ou Création du Monde... contre celle du Sieur de Bartas, Paris, 1609. 
(142 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS, 5: Ranulph Higden’s Ars Compenendi 
Sermones, and similar works by others. (108 sheets.) 

(a) Einsiedeln, Monastery Library, MS. N. 34, ff. 3v-22v. (41 sheets); 
(b) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Germ. mon. 5248:9 (2 
sheets); (c) Innsbruck, University Library, Hs. Frag. 62. (4 sheets.) All 
fragments of Williram’s Ex positio.... 

British Museum: (a) Francesco Negri, Tragedia di F.N.B. éntitolata 
Libero Arbitrio, s.l., 1546 (83 sheets); (b) John Crispin, Liberum Ar- 
bitrium Tragedia, Geneva, 1559. (136 sheets.) 

Budapest, Raddy Library of the Reformed Theological Academy: Steph. 
Illyefalvi, Jephta, sive Tragoedia Jephtae, Colosvar, 1590. (20 sheets.) 
Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 29 (B. 7): Fifteenth century, frag- 
ment of ¥ potis,and the Prick of Conscience. (120 sheets.) 

Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire’s Sottisier, with various MS. 
notes and comments. (137 sheets.) 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. C.M. 1118-LXXII: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (166 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Tiberius D. vi: Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon. (297 sheets.) 
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Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, MS. Fond. All. 134: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall. (388 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Inv. Res. Y f 72: Mistére de la Ven- 
geance de Nostre-Seigneur. (214 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 99: Li Rowmans du bon chevalier 
Tristan .... (1550sheets.) 

(a) British Museum, 11728.f.11: Francisco de Torrilla, La segunda Mag- 
dalena y sirenade Napoles ..., Madrid, 1700? (17 sheets.) 

(b) British Museum, 11725.c.16: Agustin Moreto, Escarraman ..., Ma« 
drid, 1671. (7 sheets. ‘ 

(c) British Museum, 1072.h.14(8): Bernardino Rodriguez, EJ Renegado 
Zanaga ..., Madrid, 1700? (19 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, MS. 402: Ancren Riuwle. (118 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. espagnole 488: Historia de Alexandro. 
(192 sheets.) 

Oxford, All Souls College, MS. 189: Sixteenth-century Miscellany of Span- 
ish verse. (380 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 212: Agustin Moreto, Antes morir que 
pecar ....(47 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1087: Agustin Moreto, E/ Eneas de 
Dios .... (121 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2276: Agustin Moreto [or Juan de 
Lemus?], Nadie pierdala Esperanza... . (104 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 1929: Agustin Moreto and others, La 
Luna Africana, Comedia de neuve ingenios. (130 sheets.) 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2648: Agustin Moreto, El Poder de la 
Amistad. (73 sheets.) 

Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 28 (B 6): Lives and Legends of Saints. 
(82 sheets.) 

Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 697 ff. 309-485; Eustache Mercade, 
Mistére dela Vengeance de Nostre-Seigneur. (354 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Tanner 207: Latin academic play, Byrsa 
Basilica. (95 sheets.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Laud Miscellaneous 23: English homiletic 
miscellany. (117 sheets.) 

Paris, Biblioth¢que Nationale, Z-12773 (1): Michel-David de La Bizar- 
ditre, Caractéres des Auteurs anciens et modernes et les Jugemens de leurs 
Ouvrages, Paris, 1704. (126 sheets.) 

Strassburg, Bibliothéque de l’Université, MS. d. Man. nr. 80: Friedrich 
von Spee, Trutsnachtigall. (author’s autograph MS.) (141 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2277: Lives of Saints. (233 sheets.) 

British Museum, 1213. 1. 39: J. Brunsuerdi, Progymnasmata guaedam po- 
etica, London, 1590. (32 sheets.) 

British Museum, 807, a. 20: N. Carri de scriptorum Brit, paucitate oratio, 
London, 1576. (26 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 34. f. 13: [Ockland, Chr.], Elisabetheis, sive de pacatis- 
simo Angliae statu, liber secundus, London, 1589. (26 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS, Stowe 957: The Latin academic play Absalom. (58 
sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 20061: The Latin academic play Sapientia 
Salomonis. (32 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. c. 66: Sir Degare . . . . (18 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 18. B. xxv: English sermons for the whole 
year. (138 sheets.) 

Latin Writings of Richard Rolle. Portions of eight different MSS. at Oxford, 
Hereford, and Dublin. (208 sheets.) 

British Museum, MSS. Sloane 1584, ff. 89-96", and Addit. 34193, ff. 131- 
137: Richard Rolle, The Rules for Hermits. (15 sheets). 

Vienna, Nazionalbibliothek, MS. Kremsmiinster 32: Williram, Expositio 
. .- (100 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


British Museum, MS. Addit. 33271: Sixteenth Century collection of letters 
and speeches by "Roger Ascham and others. (85 sheets). 
Rome wae. Apostolica Vaticana, MS. Pal. 73: Williram, Expositio 
eets. 
Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS. Vat. 5096: Williram, Ex- 
sitio . . (29 sheets.) 


218. Paris, Biblioth¢que Nationale, MS. Fr. 103: Le Romman de Tristan et 


219, 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 


228. 
229. 


Yseult. (770 sheets.) 

Munich, Staatsbibliothek, HS. 14478, ff. 78*-165": Bede’s Commentaries 

on Acts "(Ninth Century). (196 sheets.) 

Wor eee Nationale, MS. Fr. 334: Le Roman de Tristan. (707 

sheets. 3 

am ‘ emeeneee HS. 57: Bede’s Commentary on Acts. (161 

sheets. 

Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, H.B. VII Patres 41: Bede’s Commentary on 

Acts and on Apocalypse. (149 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius Caeee MS. 136, ff. 163-227: Grammatical 

Works of John of Garland. (33 sheets.) 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 385, pp. 68-140, 211-299: 

Grammatical Works of John of Garland. (81 sheets. 

Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, MS. 593, ff. 54-105v: Gram- 

matical Works of John of Garland. (53 sheets). 

Lincoln, Cathedral, MS. 132 (C. 5. 8), ff. 81-99: Grammatical Works of 

John of Garland. (20 sheets). 

Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Augiensis XLIII, ff. 1-180: Bede’s 

—- on Acts, the Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. (360 
eets. 

Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. LX XVII, ff. 1-76: Bede’s Com- 

mentaries on Acts and the Retractatio. (152 sheets.) 

Karlsruhe, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Aug. CLIII, ff. 1-170: Bede’s Com- 

mentaries on Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. (343 sheets.) 


230. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Flaminio Scala, J] teatro delle favole rap- 


231. 
232. 
233. 


presentative, Venice, 1611. (168 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 15. A. XXXT, ff. 43-73: Grammatical Works 
of John of Garland. (30 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 15832, ff. 1-28; Grammatical Works of John 
of Garland. (29 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 3244: Miscellany, including Elucidarium, 
William Paraldus’ Summa, Alanus’ Penitentiale. (191 sheets.) 


234. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Rawl. G96 (pp. 132-154) and C. 496 


235. 


(ff. 26r-39v): John of Garland, Ars lectoria ecclesiae. (27 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 1419: Le histoire du bon rey Alix- 
andre. (754 sheets.) 


236. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 9342: La geste ou histoire du noble 


237 


238. 
239, 


roy Alixandre, (455 sheets.) 
- Bruges, Bibliothéque de Ir. Ville, MS. 546, ff. 25r-42v, 53v-77r, 89r-145v: 
John of Garland, Clavis Compendii, Ars lectoria ecclesiae, Compendium 
Grammaticae. ( 197 sheets.) 
Erfurt, Stadtbibliothek, = Q156, ff. 106r-138v: John of Garland, Ars 
lectoria ecclesiae. (66 shee 
St. Gall, Monastery od HS. 259: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 
on the Apocalypse. (304 sheets.) 


240. St. Gall, Monastery Library, HS. 260: Bede’s Commentaries on Acts and 


on the Apocalypse. (388 sheets.) 
Requests and suggestions for the procuring of new rotographs should be sent 


to the Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Professor Walter L. Bullock, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 











FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions 
to the following Societies and Journals, in American currency, through 
the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the inconvenience 
and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members of the Modern 
Language Association may conveniently include the amount of such 
subscriptions or membership fees when they draw their checks for 
dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $7.25, includes all texts issued for the current year. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at this rate ei:her from individuals or from 
libraries. Inasmuch as the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two years be- 
hind the calendar in issuing its'texts, persons should specify whether 
they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of the current calendar 
year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so as to cover the 
texts which actually issue during the year. Members have the privilege 
of purchasing texts previously issued by the E.E.T.S., up to a certain 
amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. 
In addition new members pay an entrance fee of $3.65 (£1 1s), for 
which they will receive the regular publications of any back year they 
may seiject. Back numbers are purchasable by members, and complete 
sets may be obtained at 25% discount. A leaflet containing the full 
list of Malone Society books from 1907 through 1924 will be sent on 
application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $3.65. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable 
and will be sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound 
copies of Volume III will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 


LyMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of the Association 


100 Washington Square East, New York, N.Y. 
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Announcing 














anew bibliographical Service in 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 


Beginning with the May, 1933, issue, Modern Philology 
will publish annually a bibliographical review of recent 
publications relating to English literature during the 
Victorian ' period. 


The scope of the review will be wider than that of any 
existing bibliography which touches on the literature of 
this period. It will attempt to list studies of the litera- 
ture, and, in addition, to note material dealing with 
Victorian politics, economics, philosophy, religion, law, 
art, and society—insofar as this material has a recog- 
nizable bearing on the literature. The preparation of the 
bibliography is in the hands of a committee appointed by 
the Chairman of the Victorian Literature Group of the 
Modern Language Association; the members are Charles 
Frederick Harrold, Frederic E. Faverty, Helen C. White, 
and William D. Templeman, Chairman. 


Modern Philology is a quarterly devoted to research in 
medieval and modern literature. Under the editorial di- 
rection of Ronald S. Crane, assisted by a distinguished 
group of scholars, this journal leads its field. Read Mod- 
ern Philology regularly. 


$5.00 a year; single copy, $1.25 


Canadian postage, 15 cents 
Foreign postage, 35 cents 














The University of Chicago Press 














THE ANGLO-SAXON 


POETIC RECORDS 
A COLLECTIVE EDITION 


Edited by George Philip Krapp 


VOL.I: THE JUNIUS MANUSCRIPT—GENESIS, EXODUS, 
DANIEL, CHRIST AND SATAN. 


Professor Krapp has edited The Junius Manuscript from the collotype repro- 
duction in Gollancz’s The Caedmon Manuscript (Oxford, 1927). All necessary 
and important variant readings are given. The introduction and notes bear the 
brunt of exposition and interpretation; paginal footnotes indicate the manuscript 
reading. Abbreviations are resolved without comment. Modern capitalization, 
punctuation, and paragraphing are introduced for the ease of the reader $4.00 


VOL. Il: THE VERCELLI BOOK—ANDREAS, FATES OF 
THE APOSTLES, SOUL AND BODY I, HOMILETIC 
FRAGMENT I, DREAM OF THE ROOD, ELENE. 


This volume is based upon the excellent photographic reproductions of Wiilker, 
published in 1894, and Foerster, published in 1913. Whenever it was necessary 
to support the reading of the reproductions by other authority, definite acknowl- 
edgement of the obligation is made. The Introduction, containing a description 
of the manuscript, etc., has a full list of the accent marks of the Vercelli Book 
and The Junius Manuscript. $3.50 


VOL. V: THE PARIS PSALTER AND THE METERS OF 
BOETHIUS. 


The Psalter (Fonds Latin 8825), is the most extensive collection of Anglo-Saxon 
metrical translations of the Psalms. An 11th century manuscript, it is composed 
of Latin and Anglo-Saxon in parallel columns, only the latter is reproduced 
here. The Meters, commonly attributed to King Alfred, are based on MS Cotton 
Otho A. vi, wherever it is legible, supplemented by the Junius MS, wherever 
it is not. $4.00 


Three more volumes of The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records 
are yet to be published: Ill, The Exeter Book, IV, The 
Beowulf Manuscript, and VI, The Minor Records. 


Published by Columbia University Press 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY, with a Syllabus for a Co- 
ordinated Course. j 


Prepared by J. BARTLET BREBNER and EMERY NEFF. 


Woefully often English literature is taught as if it existed in a - 
vacuum, far from the clash and clangor of real life. In an attempt 
to bring it down to the soil from which it sprang—the English peo- 
ple, their history and development—this little bibliography and 
syllabus were prepared for a college course some two years ago. The 
first edition was exhausted. A larger, revised edition is now pub- 
lished at a price which will make it available wherever there is a 
college course on English literature. Its outlines are large and gen- 
erous. The teacher will find a great deal of leeway in the event he 
wishes to alter any sequence to suit his own taste. ($0.25) 


I SIT AND LOOK OUT: EDITORIALS FROM 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES BY WALT 
WHITMAN. Selected and edited by 
Emory HoOLLoway and VERNOLIAN SCHWARZ. 


Only in the past ten years has an interest been taken in Walt Whit- 
man’s newspaper work, although that work had a great influence 
on his poetry and philosophy. When Whitman was only thirty-eight 
he was writing editorials for the Times on every conceivable subject. 
Only a few of these significant writings have hitherto been reprinted. 
This collection fills the gap in the Times’ record as far as possible. 

$3.50 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE EARLY FRIENDS, 
1650-1725. 


By LUELLA M. WRIGHT, with an introduction by 
Rufus M. JONEs. 





Louis Cazamian has declared that “‘literary history cannot neglect” 
the early Quaker records, and that “numerous writings in which 
these men defend themselves, tell their story, and spread their faith 
are of the utmost importance to the historian of ideas and senti- 
ments.” Literary tenets, peculiar social traits, and the various types 
of writings of the early Quakers are here examined with sympathy 
and thoroughness. (Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, $3.00) 














Columbia University Press 














For a Systematic Study 





of 19th Century French Literature 


We recommend the 19th century anthologies 
in The Century Modern Language Series, 
which present a rich and varied supply of 
significant works in prose, drama, and verse. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH PLAYS 


Edited by JosepH L. BorGrruorr, Pu.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
at Western Reserve University. This is a collection of 19 plays by 16 
representative dramatists of the 19th century, illustrating the development 
of the drama in France during the period. A number of the plays included 
are not otherwise readily available for student use. Among the works pre- 
sented are such famous works as La Dame aux Camélias, Hernani, and 
Cyrano de Bergerac. The book is equipped with a scholarly introduction, 
biographical and critical discussions of the authors, bibliography, and foot- 
notes. Royal 8vo, 790 pages. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH PROSE 


Edited by JosepH S. GALLAND, PH.D., Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Northwestern University, and ROGER Cros, 
Agrégé de l'Université, Assistant Professor of French at Northwestern 
University. Adequate and characteristic selections from the works of the 
leading writers of the period are presented in this book, with enlightening 
introductory comments, biographical and critical discussions, and notes. 
The selections have been made from fiction, history, and criticism, and 
cover a wide variety of interests. They illustrate the more important literary 
trends of the century. 12mo., 543 pages 


NINETEENTH CENTURY FRENCH VERSE 
Edited by JosePH S. GALLAND, PH.D., and RoGER Cros, Agrégé de I'Uni- 
versité, This is a collection of selections from the works of 17 representa- 
tive poets of the century who contributed most vitally to the important 
literary movements of the period. It presents the most noteworthy aspects 
apparent in 19th century French verse and represents quite faithfully the 
poems generally familiar to every well-educated Frenchman. The selec- 
tions are supplemented by introductions, biographical sketches, critical and 
explanatory comments, and notes relating to linguistic difficulties and histori- 
cal allusions. ; 12mo, 349 pages. 


More complete descriptions of these books, 
with tables of contents, etc., will be sent glad- 
ly to any one requesting them. Professors who 
wish to examine any of the books with a view 
towards adoption are invited to so inform the 
publisher. 


353 Fourth Avenue THE CENTURY CO. 2126 Prairie Avenue 


New York PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY Chicago 
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English Texts 





A distinguished 


introduction to 


New volumes 


SHAKESPEARE UNDER ELIZABETH 
By G. B. HARRISON 


A noted Shakespearean scholar, after studying the day by 
day records of the period, has written an illuminating study 
of Shakespeare against the background of his times. 

Ready in March 


LANGUAGE 


By LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, University of Chicago 


A revised version—greatly enlarged and made more eclectic 
in viewpoint—of the author's earlier Introduction to the 


Study of Language Ready in March 


ELIZABETHAN PLAYS, Volume I 





in Edited by C. R. BASKERVILL, University of Chicago, VIRGIL 
preparation B. HELTZEL and A. H. NETHERCOT, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROSE 
Edited by C. A. Moore, University of Minnesota ~ 
©. @\a 
An anthology PLAYS OF THE RESTORATION AND 4* 
of Restoration EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
drama Edited by DouGat>D MACMILLAN, University of North 
Carolina and HowARD MuMForD JONES, University of Mich- 
igan $4.00 
For the AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
survey LITERATURE 
course Edited by R. P. McCuTCHEON, Tulane University and Wi1- 
LIAM H. VANN, Baylor College — $4.00 
A history 
of American AMERICAN LITERATURE 
literature By RussELL BLANKENSHIP, University of Washington $3.25 
One Park Avenue 


New York 











Henry Holt and Company 
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Modern Language Texts 


Holt 





SPANISH AMERICAN IN SONG 
AND STORY 


Edited by H. A. Hotes, College of the City of New York. 


SYNTAX OF THE SPANISH VERB 


By R. K. SPAULDING, University of California. 


PRIMEROS PASOS EN ESPANOL 


By L. A. Wirkins, Director of Modern Languages, New York 
City High Schools. 


EIGHT FRENCH CLASSIC PLAYS 


Edited by J. C. Lyons, University of North Carolina, and 
COLBERT SEARLES, University of Minnesota. 


FRENCH BY READING: A Complete Course 
for Beginners 

By EMILE MALAKIs, University of Pennsylvania, and W. W. 
BLANCKE, South Philadelphia High School for Boys. 


ANTHOLOGIE LITTERAIRE DE LA 
RENAISSANCE FRANCAISE 


By Louis Cons, Columbia University. 


STILL UND BEWEGT 


Edited by WiLt1AM D1AMOND, late of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and SELMA ROSENFELD, Los Angeles 
Junior College. 


SIMPLE WRITING AND SPEAKING 
GERMAN 


By Paut R. Pope, Cornell University. 


The best from 
South American 
literature 


For class and 


reference use 


A new beginning 
book 


From: Corneille 
Moliére 
Racine 


For college 
and high school 


classes 


Representative 
16th century 


selections 


Contemporary 
German short 


stories 


An elementary 
composition 
book 





Henry Holt and Company 











One Park Avenue 
New York 
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THE CENTURY READINGS 


HE purpose of the Century Readings is to offer a well- 

baianced, world-wide view of literature, broken up into a 
number of parts each of which is devoted to a particular section 
frequently studied by itself in our colleges and universities. The 
books are especially noteworthy because of the discriminating 
choice of materials, the completeness of the individual selec- 
tions, the scholarliness and simplicity of the introductions, pref- 
aces, and notes, the legibility of the printing, and the beauty and 
substantiality of the bindings. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Fourth Edition) 

Edited by Frep L. Patter, Royal 8vo, 
1185 pages, $4.00. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(Third Edition) 

Edited by J. W. Cunuirrg, J. F. A. 
Pyre, and Kart Younc. Royal &8vo, 
1197 pages, $4.00. Two-wvolume edi- 
tion, $3.00 a volume. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL LITER- 
ATURE 

Edited by Grant SHowerman. Roya! 
8vo, 614 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN EUROPEAN LITER- 
ATURE 

Edited by J. W. Cuntirre and Grant 
SnowerRMaNn. Royal 8vo, 1157 pages, 
$5.00. Two-volume edition, $3.50 a vol- 
ume, 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE BIBLE 


Edited by J. W. Cunttrre and H. M. 
_— 8vo, 651 pages, maps, 


You are invited to write for more complete descriptions, tables of contents, etc., of the 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
(Medieval and Modern) 


Edited by J. W. Cunuirrz, Royal 8vo, 
543 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE AMERICAN SHORT 
STORY 

Edited by Frep L. Patter. Royal 8vo, 
550 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH ESSAY 

Edited by Louts Wann. Royal 8vo, 
529 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

Edited by J. W. Cunuirrs, Royal 8vo, 
576 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE NINETEENTH CEN. 
TURY POETS 

Edited by Frepertcx E. Prerce. Royal 
8vo, 545 pages, $3.50. 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by J. W. Cuntirrs and H. M. 
m_ Royal 8vo, 277 ages, 


CENTURY READINGS IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Edited by J. W. Cun uirrg and H. M. 
— Royal 8vo, 384 pages 


particular volumes in this series in which you are most interested. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


2126 Prairie Ave: 
Chicago 
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_ EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
a oe i i 7 i vere? of Chicago, term ending Jan. 1, 
| HL W. Newmar, New York University, term ending Jan. 1, 1935. 

(eee Bavow, University of of Pennsylvania, term ending Jan. 1 1, 

CH, C. Warcur, Harvard University, term Jan. 1, 1937. 

ses op nets tine ak es ac Jan. 1, 1938, 
- MONOGRAPH SERIES, COMMITTEE OF AWARD 


¥, Guzr, College, term ending 1, 1934. 
r Anca Law, very of Tes, ~ch sper Ll 1, 1935. 


Bop id Saray Yale University, term Jan. 1, 1936. 
“Ronaet K. Root, Princeton University, wr 1, 1937. 
“IEG, Rarsors, Collegeof the City of Hew Yor, neg Je 














COMMITTEE ON-‘THE REVOLVING FUND SERIES 


Huoo P, Tareuz, Univer Michig ending Jan. 1, 1934. 
 Asurey H. H Teomume, Coluenbie Pedeindiy, tem coding jen. 1, 






TEs bbs bad 1dp oe tobe term ending Jan. 1, 1936, 

sy og" D, Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, term ending 
jan. '. 
Joun A. Waxz, Harvard University, term ending Jan. 1, 1938. 


COMMITTEE ON ROTOGRAPH FUND 
Wars Bosse One of Car jeesegy 
ouns, Yale U: term ending Jan. 1, 1936. 
ending Jan. 1, 1937. 


Gms hee sso athens paca 












a eff (33 ey so eto Bom 1934. 





ending Jan. 1, 


‘piscibse « Ds term ending Jan. 1, 1936. 
Unives tex ending an. 1, 1937. 


ae ieee he Aun ending Jan. 1, 1938. 
2 thn ox Se Waexmasmane Corwron. 
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“\Ogenleeviar hi 1933 
President: U = 
Bre Joun Livmotrow Lowes, sik 
: Ancusn Tarion, University of 
Casinos Cloned. 


For the term ending Dec. 31, 1933. | 
oft Le galery Bier Bewes oti wen, Coin, 
ILBERT CHINARD, 0 
Epuarp Proxoscr, V2! University, New Conn. 
; For the term ending Dec. 32, 1934 
* pacange Hogan, ary Wc, Nad, Wi » Pa. 
Aexanper R: Wisconsin, 
Haren Esrasroox Sanpwon, Vassar 
eee eae a 
: Frep N. Rosson, Harverd Harverd Univesity, ns “tae 
Cloreunt Senattn, Universe) of Minncors: Minneapeti, Minn. 
"For the term ending Dec. 31, 1936 
Feuneaat, Yale New Haven, Conn, 
tuonas C. Gctouien mone Columbia University, 


New York, N 
j.SP. Tantooe, Unies of Caloris, Beckley, Cali 


é acest deers aR i 
. New York, N.Y. 
Treasurer: “rnsan Beane, New Sec taka 


Liisiees of iancieill Punds et 
J.P, Wiormumaoc Cuawronn, Unters of Pomayvnis 
Gzorncs Henzy Nerrizron, 7. 
Taller Biseoae Reanim tore erie, Managing Truce 


red peerage Se ee 











